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T 1 praiſes are without reaſon laviſhed on 
| the dead, and that the honours due only to 
excellence are paid to antiquity, is a complaint 
likely to be always continued by thoſe, who, being 
able to add nothing to truth, hope for eminence. 
from the hereſies of paradox ; or thoſe, who, 
being forced by diſappointment upon confolatory 
= expedients, are willing to hope from poſterity what 
1 the preſent age refuſes, and flatter themſelves that 
A the regard which is yet denied by envy, will be at 
3 ö laſt beſtowed by time. 
$ Antiquity, like every other . chat attracts 
the notice of mankind, has undoubtedly votaries 
that reverence it, not from reaſon, but from pre- 
4 judice. Some ſeem to admire indiſcriminately what- 
ever has been long preſerved, without conſidering 
that time has ſometimes co- operated with chance; 
all perhaps are more willing to honour paſt than 
IX preſent excellence; and the mind contemplates ge- 
1 nius through the ſhades of age, as the eye ſurveys 
ide fun through artificial opacity. The great con- 
tention of criticiſm is to find the faults of the mo- 
derns, and the beauties of the ancients. While an au- 


A : thour 


er ACHE 


thour is yet living we eſtimate his powers by his worſt 
performance, and when he is dead we rate them by 


his beſt. 


To works, however, of which a excellence is 
not abſolute and definite, but gradual and compara- 


tive; to works not raiſed upon principles demonſtra- 
tive and ſcientifick, but appealing wholly to obſer- 


vation and experience, no other teſt can be applied 


than length of duration and continuance of eſteem. 
What mankind have long poſſeſſed they have often 
examined and compared, and if they perſiſt to va- 


lue the poſſeſſion, it is becauſe frequent compariſons 
have confirmed opinion in its favour. As among 


the works of nature no man can properly call a river 
deep or a mountain high, without the knowledge of 
many mountains and many rivers; ſo in the produc- 
tions of genius, nothing can be ſtiled excellent till it 
has been compared with other works of the ſame 
kind. Demonſtration immediately diſplays its power, 
and has nothing to hope or fear from the flux of 
years; but works tentative and experimental muſt be 


eſtimated by their proportion to the general and col- 


lective ability of man, as it is diſcovered in a long 
ſucceſſion of endeavours. Of the firſt building that 
was raiſed, it might be with certainty determined 
that it was round or fquare, but whether it was ſpa- 
cious or loity muſt have been referred to time. The 


Pythagorean ſcale of numbers was at once diſcovered 


to be perfect; but the poems of Homer we yet 
know not to tranſcend the common limits of human 
intelligence, 


N E F FR 
intelligence, but by remarking, that nation after na- 
tion, and century after century, has been able to do 


little more than tranſpoſe his incidents, new name 


his characters, and paraphraſe his ſentiments. 
The reverence Cue to writings that have long ſub- 


ſiſted ariſes therefore not from any credulous confi- - 
dence in the ſuperior wiſdom of paſt ages, or gloomy 


perſuaſion of the degeneracy of mankind, but is 
the conſequence of acknowledged and indubitable 
poſitions, that what has been longeſt known has been 
moſt conſidered, and what is moſt conlidered is beſt _ 


_ underſtood. 


The Poet, of whoſe works I have undertaken the 
reviſion, may now begin to aſſume the dignity of an 


ancient, and claim the privilege of eſtabliſhed fame 
and preſcriptive. veneration, He has long outlived 


his century, the term commonly fixed as the teſt of 
literary merit.. Whatever advantages he might once 
derive from perſonal alluſions, local cuſtoms, or tem- 
porary opinions, have for many years been loſt ; and 
every topick of merriment or motive of ſorrow, which 


ie modes of artificial life afforded him, now only ob- 


{cure the ſcenes which they once illuminated. The ef- ; 


fects of favour and competition are at an end; the 


tradition of his friendfhips and his enmities has pe- 


riſhed ; his works ſupport- no opinion with argu- 


pleaſure, and are therefore praiſed unly as pleaſure 


ments, nor ſupply any faction with invectives; they 
can neither indulge vanity nor gratify malignity, but 


are read without any other reaſon than the deſire of 
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7 
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is obtained; yet, thus unaſſiſted by intereſt or Oy 

ſion, they have paſt through variations of taſte and 
changes of manners, and, as they devolved from 
one generation to another, have received new honours 
at every tranſmiſſion. | Py 

But becauſe human judgment, though | it be gra- 
dually gaining upon certainty, never becomes infal- 
lible; and approbation, though long continued, may 
yet be only the approbation of prejudice or faſhion ; 
it is proper to inquire, by what peculiarities of ex- 
cellence Shakeſpeare has gained and kept the favour 
of his countrymen. 

Nothing can pleaſe many, 3 pleaſe but 
juſt repreſentations of general nature. Particular 
manners can be known to few, and therefore few 

only can judge how nearly they are copied. The ir- 
regular combinations of fanciful invention may de- 
light a-while, by that novelty of which the common 
ſatiety of life ſends us all in queſt; but the pleaſures 1 
of ſudden wonder are ſoon exhauſted, and the mind 5 F 
can only repoſe on the ſtability of truth. 7 

Shakeſpeare 18 above all writers, at leaſt above all 
modern writers, the poet of nature; the poet that 4 
holds up to his readers a faithful mirrour of manners © 
and of life. His characters are not modified by the A 
cuſtoms of particular places, unpractiſed by the F 
reſt of the world ; by the peculiarities of ſtudies E | 

or profeſſions, which can operate but upon ſmail * 
numbers; or by the accidents of tranſient faſhions 
or temporary opinions: they are the genuine pro- 

75 | : xl 
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= . geny of common humanity, ſuch as the world will 


always ſupply, and obſervation will always find. His 


perſons act and ſpeak by the influence of thoſe ge- 
neral paſſions and principles by which all minds 


are agitated, and the whole ſyſtem of life is con- 
tinued in motion. In the writings of other poets 
a Character is too often an individual; in thoſe of 
Shakeſpeare it is commonly a ſpecies. | 

| It is from this wide extenſion of deſign that fo 
much inſtruction is derived. It is this which fills 
the plays of Shakeſpeare with practical axioms and do- 
meſtick wiſdom. It was ſaid of Euripides, that every 
verſe was a precept; and it may be ſaid of Shake- 


= /peare, that from his works may be collected a ſyſ- 
tem of civil and ceconomical prudence. Yet his real 


power is not ſhown in the ſplendour of particular 


paſſages, but by. the progreſs of his fable, and, the 


tenour of his dialogue; and he that tries to recom- 


mend him by ſele& quotations, will ſucceed like the 


pedant in Hierocles, who, when he offered his houſe 
io ſale, carried a brick in his pocket as a ſpecimen. 


It will not eaſily be imagined how much Shake- 


> ſpeare excells in accommodating his ſentiments. to real 
life, but by comparing him with other authours. It 
was obſerved of the ancient ſchools of declamation, 


that the more diligently they were {requented, the 
more was the ſtudent diſqualified for the world, be- 
cauſe he found nothing there which he ſhould ever 
meet in any other place. The ſame remark may be 


| 1 applied o Nerr ſtage but that of Shakeſpeare. The 


theatre, 


* TA 
theatre, when it is under any other direction, is peo- 
pled by ſuch characters as were never ſeen, conver- 
fing in a language which was never heard, upon to- 
picks which will never ariſe in the commerce of 


mankind. But the dialogue of this authour is often 


ſo evidently determined by the incident which pro- 
duces it, and is purſued with ſo much eaſe and ſim- 
| plicity, that it ſeems ſcarcely to claim the merit of 
fiction, but to have been gleaned by diligent ſelec- 


tion out of common converſation, and common oc- 


currences. 
Upon every other ſtage the univerſal agent is love; 
by whoſe power all good and evil is diſtributed, and 


every action quickened or retarded. To bring a lover, 
a lady and a rival into the fable; to entangle them 


in contradictory obligations, perplex them with op- 


poſitions of intereſt, and harraſs them with violence 


of deſires inconſiſtent with each other; to make 
them meet in rapture and part in agony; to fill their 
mouths with hyperbolical joy and outrageous ſorrow; 


to diftreſs them as nothing human ever was diſtreſ- 


ſed ; to deliver them as nothing buman ever was de- 
livered, is the buſineſs of a modern dramatiſt, For 
this probability is violated, life is miſrepreſented, 
and language is depraved. But love is only one of 


many paſſions, and as it has no great influence 


upon the ſum of life, it has little operation in the 
dramas of a poet, who caught his ideas from the 
living world, and exhibited only what he ſaw before 
him. He knew, that ad other paſſion, as it was 
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4 regular or exorbitant, was a cauſe of happineſs or 
cala 88 of 

Characters thus ample and general w were not. ealily | 
diſcriminated and preſerved, yet perhaps no poet ever 
kept his perſonages more diſtinct from each other. 
I will not ſay with Pope, that every ſpeech may 
be aſſigned to the proper ſpeaker, becauſe many 
ſpeeches there are which have nothing characteriſtical; 
but, perhaps, though ſome may be equally adapted to 
every perſon, it will be difficult to find, any that can 
be properly transferred from the preſent poſſeſſor to 
another claimant. The choice is right, | when there 
is reaſon for choice. 

Other dramatiſts can only gain attention bs hy- 
verbal or aggravated characters, by fabulous and 
unexampled excellence or depravity, as the writers 
of barbarous romances invigorated the reader by a 
giant and a dwarf; and he that ſhould form his ex- 
pectations of human affairs from the play, or from 
the tale, would be equally deceived. Shakeſpeare has 
no heroes; his ſcenes are occupied only by men, who 
act and ſpeak as the reader thinks that he ſhould 
himſelf have ſpoken or acted on the ſame occaſion: 
Even where the agency is ſupernatural the dialogue 
is level with life. Other writers diſguiſe the moſt 
natural paſſions and moſt frequent incidents; ſo that 
he who contemplates them in the book will not know 
them in the world: Shakeſpeare approximates the re- 
mote, and familiarizes the wonderful; the event 
which he repreſents will not happen, but if it were 
"Pn 
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poſſible, its effects would be probably ſuch as he has 


aſſigned; and it may be ſaid, that he has not only 4 
ſhewn human nature as it acts in real exigences, but 


as it would be found 1n trials, to -which it cannot be 
expoſed. 

This therefore is the praiſe of Shakeſpeare, that his 
drama is the mirrour of life; that he who has mazed 
his imagination, in following the phantoms which 
other writers raiſe up before him, may here be cured 


of his delirious extaſies, by reading human ſentiments 


in human language; by ſcenes from which a hermit 


may eſtimate the tranſactions of the world, and a 
confeſſor predict the progreſs of the paſſions, 


His adherence to general nature has expoſed him 


to the cenſure of criticks, who form their judgments 
upon narrower principles. Dennis and Rhymer think 


his Romans not ſufficiently Roman; and Voltaire cen- 
ſures his kings as not completely royal. Dennis is 


offended, that Menenius, a ſenator of Rome, ſhould 
play the buffoon; and Voltaire perhaps thinks de- 


cency violated when the Daniſh Uſurper is repreſented 
as a drunkard, But Shakeſpeare always makes nature 


predominate over accident ; and if he preſerves the 


eſſential character, is not very careful of diſtinctions 


ſuperinduced and adventitious. His ſtory requires Ro- 
mans or kings, but he thinks only on men, He 

knew that Rome, like every other city, had men of 

all diſpoſitions; and wanting a buffoon, he went into 

the ſenate-houſe for that which the ſenate-houſe would 

certainly have afforded him. He was inclined to ſhew | 
2 5 an 
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an uſurper and a murderer not only odious but 
deſpicable, he therefore added drunkenneſs to his 
other qualities, knowing that kings love wine like 
bother men, and that wine exerts its natural power 
Y | upon kings. Theſe are the petty cavils of petty 


minds; a poet overlooks the caſual diſtinction of 
country and condition, as a 99281. ſatisfied with the 
figure, neglects the drapery: - 2” 

The cenſure which he has 1 by mixing comick 
and tragick ſcenes, as it extends to all his works, de- 
' ſerves more conſideration. Let the fact be firlt ſtated, 
and then examined. | | 

Shakeſpeare's plays are not in the rigorous or cri- 
tical ſenſe either tragedies or comedies, but compo- 
ſitions of a diſtinct kind; exhibiting the real ſtate of 
ſublunary nature, which partakes of good and evil, 


Joy and ſorrow, mingled with endleſs, variety of pro- 


portiqn and innumerable modes of combination; and 
Expreſſing the courſe of the world, in which the lols 


of one is the gain of another; in which, at the ſame 


time, the reveller is haſting to his wine, and the 


mourner burying his friend; in which the malignity 


of one is ſometimes defeated by the frolick of ano- 


ther; and many miſchiefs and many benefits are done 
and hindered without def ign. 


Out of this chaos of mingled purpoſes and caſu- N 


alties the ancient poets, according to the laws which 

E cuſtom had preſcribed, ſelected ſome the crimes of 
1 men, and ſome their abſurdities; ſome the momen- 
2 tous viciſſitudes of life, and ſome the lighter occur- 


rences; 
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Fences z ſome the terrours of diſtreſs, and ſome the 


gayeties of proſperity, Thus roſe the two modes of . 
imitation, known by the names of tragedy and comedy, 
compoſitions intended to promote different ends by 


contrary means, and conſidered as fo little allied, that 


] do not recollect among the Greeks or Ronan: a 1 


writer who attempted both. _ 
Shakeſpeare has united the powers of exciting 


laughter and ſorrow not only in one mind but in one 
compoſition, Almoſt all his plays are divided be- 


tween ſerious and Judicrous characters, and, in the 
ſucceſſive evolutions of the deſign, ſometimes pro- 
duce ſeriouſneſs and ſorrow, and ſometimes levity 
and laughter. | | \ 


That this is a practice contrary to os rules of cri- 


ticiſm will be readily allowed ; but there is always 
an appeal open from criticiſm to nature. The end 


of writing is to inſtru; the end of poetry is to in- 
ſtruct by pleaſing. That the mingled drama may con- 
vey all the inſtruction of tragedy or comedy cannot 


be denied, becauſe it includes both in its altefations 
of exhibition, and approaches nearer than either to 
the appearance of life, by ſhewing how great machi- 
nations and flender deſigns may promote or obviate 
one another, and the high and the low co-operate in 
the general ſyſtem by unavoidable concatenation. 

It js objected, that by this change of ſcenes the 
paſſions are interrupted in their progreſſion; and that 


the principal event, being not advanced by a due 
pen of preparatory incidents, wants at laſt the 


power 
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K power to move, which conſtitutes the perfection of 
| 5 dramatick poetry. This reaſoning 1 is ſo ſpecious, that 
2 it is received as true even by thoſe who in daily expe- 
3 rience feel it to be falſe. The interchanges of mingled 
4 ſcenes ſeldom fail to produce the intended viciſſitudes 
of of paſſion. Fiction cannot move ſo much, but that 
3 the attention may be eaſily transferred; and though 
F it muſt be allowed that pleaſing melancholy be ſome- 
1 times interrupted by unwelcome levity, yet let it be 
cConſidered likewiſe, that melancholy is often not 
Þ pieating, and that the diſturbance of one man may be 
| 4 the relief of another; that different auditors have dif- 
8 7 ferent babitudes ; and that, upon the whole, all plea- 
| 4 ſure conſiſts in variety. 

3 The players, who ia their edition FOR a our au- 
J F thour' s works into comedies, hiſtories, and tragedies, | 
1 1 ſeem not to have diſtinguiſhed the three kinds, by 

| any very exact or definite ideas. 
3 An action which ended happily to the priacitigh 
| 3 perſons, however ſerious or diſtreſsful through i its in- 


Feermedine incidents, in their opinion conſtituted a 

comedy. This idea of a comedy continued long 
CE and plays were written, which, by chang- 

? ing the cataſtrophe, were tragedies to-day and Fa 

| ics LO-INOFFOW, | 

| Tragedy was not in thoſe times a poem of more 

general dignity or elevation than comedy; it required : 

FT 2 calamitous concluſion, with which the common 

criticiſm of that age was ſatisfied, whatever lighter, 

3 Idealer it afforded i in its progrels. | | {4 : 
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concluſion, It is not always very nicely diſtinguiſhed 4 


to unity of action in the tragedy of Antony and Cleo- 


another. But whatever be his purpoſe, whether to 


with applauſe, 
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Hiſtory was a ſeries of actions, with no other than 
chronological ſucceſſion, independent of each other, 
and without any tendency to introduce or regulate the 


2 


from tragedy. There is not much nearer approach 7 


patra, than in the hiſtory of Richard the Second, But 
a hiſtory might be continued through many plays; as 


it had no plan, it had no limits. 


Through all theſe denominations of the drama, 
Shakeſpeare's mode of compoſition is the ſame; an 
interchange of ſeriouſneſs and merriment, by which 
the mind is ſoftened at one time, and exhilarated at 


gladden or depreſs, or to conduct the ſtory, without 


vehemence or emotion, through tracts of eaſy and fa- 4 
miliar dialogue, he never fails to attain his purpoſe; 3 
as he commands us, we laugh or mourn, or fit ſilent A 
with quiet expectation, in tranquillity without indif- 1 
ference. 1 
When Shakeſpeare s plan is underſtood, moſt of the _ 
criticiſms of Rhymer and Voltaire vaniſh away. The 
play of Hamlet is opened, without impropriety, by . 


two ſentinels; Iago bellows at Brabantio's window, 
without injury to the ſcheme of the play, though in 
terms Which a modern audience would not eaſily en- 
dure; the character of Polonius is ſeaſonable and uſe- = 
ful z. and the Grave-digg ers themſelves may be heard 3 
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1 1 beben 1 in „ poetry with the 
world open before him; the rules of the ancients 
; 3 were yet known to few; the publick judgment was 
M unformed ; he had no example of ſuch fame as might 
$ force him upon imitation, nor criticks of ſuch autho- 
2 rity as might reſtrain his neee : He therefore 
2 122 his natural diſpoſition, and his diſpoſition, 
as Rhymer has remarked, led him to comedy. In 
5 1 he often writes with great appearance of toil 
a and ſtudy, what is written at laſt with little felicity; 
blut in his comick ſcenes, he ſeems to produce with- 
2M out labour, what no labour can improve. In tragedy 
be is always ſtruggling after - ſome occaſion to be 
1 comick, but in comedy he ſeems to repoſe, or to 
luoxuriate, as in a mode of thinking congenial to his 
7 nature. In his tragick ſcenes there is always ſome- 
thing wanting, but his comedy often ſurpaſſes expec- 
A tation or deſire, His comedy pleaſes by the thoughts 
and the language, and his tragedy for the greater 
: part by incident and action. His tragedy ſeems to 
I be ſkill, his comedy to be inſtinct. | 
I The force of his comick ſcenes has ſuffered little 
Liminution from the changes made by a century and 
a balf, in manners or in words. As his perſonages 
mn upon principles ariſing from genuine paſſion, very 
4 Y liccle modified by particular forms, their pleaſures 
E and vexativns are communicable to all times and to 
3 4 | all, laces ; they are natural, and therefore durable ; ; 
2 the adventitious peculiarities of perſonal habits, are 
e I only ſuperficial dies, bright and pleaſing for a little 
"1 Vor. J. | | a while, 
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while, yet ſoon fading to a dim tinct, without any 
remains of former luſtre; but the diſcriminations of 
true paſſion are the colours of nature; they pervade 
the whole maſs, and can only periſh with the body 
that exhibits them. The accidental compoſitions of 
heterogeneous modes are diſſolved by the chance 
which combined them; but the uniform ſimplicity of 
primitive qualities neither admits increaſe, nor ſuffers 
decay. The ſand heaped by one flood is ſcattered by 
another, but the rock always continues in its place. 
The ſtream of time, which is continually waſhing the 
diſſoluble fabricks of other poets, paſles without in- 
Jury by the adamant of Shakeſpeare, + 

If there be, what I believe there is, in every nation, 
a ſtile which never becomes obſolete, a certain mode 


of phraſeology fo conſonant and congenial to the ana- 


logy and principles of its reſpective language as to 
remain ſettled and unaltered; this ſtile is probably to 
be ſought in the common intercourſe of life, among 
thoſe who ſpeak only to be underſtood, without am- 
bition of elegance. The polite are always catching 


modiſh innovations, and the learned depart from eſta- 


bliſhed forms of ſpeech, in hope of finding or making 
better; thoſe who wiſh for diſtinction forſake the 
vulgar, when the vulgar is right; but there is a con- 
verſation above groſſneſs and below refinement, where 
propriety reſides, and where this poet ſeems to have 


gathered his comick dialogue. He is therefore more 
agreeable to the ears of the preſent age than any other 


authour equally remote, and among his other excel- 
. 5 lencies 
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| lencies deſerves to be ſtudied as one of the original 
maſters of our language. 

Theſe obſervations are to be confidered not as un- 
- * exceptionably conſtant, but as containing general and | 
BY "Y | predominant truth. Shakeſpeare's familiar dialogue is 
A 5 affirmed to be ſmooth and clear, yet not wholly with- 
: out ruggedneſs or difficulty; as a country may be 
> eminently fruitful, though it has ſpots unfit for cul- 
F tivation: His characters are praiſed as natural, though 
their ſentiments are ſometimes forced, and their actions 

W= J improbable; as the earth upon the whole is ſpherical, 
| 3 though its ſurface is varied with eee and 
> cavities. 
5 Shakeſpeare with his ebene has likewiſe faults, 
| and faults ſufficient to obſcure and overwhelm any 
F other merit. 1 ſhall ſhew them in the proportion in 
Y which they appear to me, without envious malignity 
F or ſuperſtitious veneration. No queſtion can be more 
| A innocently diſcuſſed than a dead poet's pretenſions to 
'Y ' renown ; and little regard is due to that bigotry which 
F * ſets candour higher than truth. 
is firſt defect is that to which may he impared | 
1 moſt of the evil in books or in men. He ſacrifices 
= virtue t9 convenience, and is ſo much more careful 
3 to pleaſe than to inſtrulc, that he ſeems to write 
1 without any moral purpoſe. From his writings in- 
deed a ſyſtem of ſocial duty may be ſelected, for he 
1 | that thinks reaſonably muſt think morally ; but his 
7 | precepts and axioms drop caſually from him; he 
| 3 4 makes no juſt diſtribution of good « or evil, nor is al- 
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era 


ways careful to ſhew in the virtuous a diſapprobation 


of the wicked; he carries his perſons indifferently 
through right and wrong, and at the cloſe diſmiſſes 
them without further care, and leaves their examples 


to operate by chance. This fault the barbarity of his 
age cannot extenuate; for it is always a writer's duty 


to make the world better, and juſtice is a virtue inde- 
pendant on time or place. 


ed 


The plots are often ſo 1colely front that a very 


flight conſideration may improve them, and ſo care- 


leſsly purſued, that he ſeems not always fully to com- 
prehend his own deſign. He omits opportunities of | 


inſtructing or delighting which the train of his ſtory 


ſeems to force upon him, and apparently rejects thoſe 


exhibitions which would be more affecting, — the 
ſake of thoſe which are more ealy. 


It may be obſerved, that in many of his plays the 


latter part is evidently neglected. When he found 
himſelf near the end of his work, and, in view of his 


reward, he ſhortened the labour, to ſnatch the profit. 


He therefore remits his efforts where he ſhould moſt 


vigorouſly exert them, and his cataſtrophe is impro- 


babl produced or imperfectiy repreſented. 1 
He had no regard to diſtinction of time or place, 


but gives to one age or nation, without ſcruple, the 


cuſtoms, inſtitutions, and. opinions of another, at 


the expence not only of likelinood, but of poſſi- 


dility. Theſe faults Pope has endeavoured, with 
more zeal than judgment, to transfer to his imagined 


interpolators. We need not wonder to find Hedor | 4 


quoting 


. xxi 
quoting Ariſtotle, when we ſee the loves of Theſers 
and Hippolyta combined with the Gothick mytho- 
logy of fairies. Shakeſpeare, indeed, was not the 
only violator of chronology, for in the ſame age 
Sidney, who wanted not the advantages of learning, 


has, in his Arcadia, confounded the paſtoral with 
the feudal times, the days of innocence, quiet and 
ſecurity, with thoſe of turbulence, violence and ad- 


venture. 


In his comick ſcenes he is ſeldom very ſucceſsful, 


: Fr when he engages his characters in reciprocations ot 
1 ſmartneſs and conteſt of ſarcaſm; their jeſts are com- 
9 1 monly groſs, and their pleaſantry licentious z neither 
i '1 his gentlemen nor his ladies have much delicacy, nor 
i 7 are ſufficiently diſtinguiſhed from his clowns by any 
AF appearance of refined manners. Whether he repre- 
A ſented the real converſation of his time is not ealy to 
9 determine; the reign of Elizabeth is commonly ſup- 
1 poſed to have been a time of ſtatelineſs, formality | 
| and reſerve, yet perhaps the relaxations of that ſe- 


verity were not very elegant. There muſt, however, 
have been always ſome modes of gayety preferable to 


1 | others, and a writer ought to chuſe the beſt. 


In tragedy his performance ſeems conſtantly to be 
orte as his labour is more. The effuſions of pal- 
| ſion which exigence forces out are for the moſt part 
| & iking and energetick; but w henever he ſolicits his 


1 } | invention, or ſtrains his faculties, the offspring of bis 
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| throes is tumour, meanneſs, wealouſnefs, and ob- 
Y cory. 
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In narration he affects a diſproportionate pomp "| 


of dition and a weariſome train of circumlocution, 
and tells the incident imperfectly in many words, 


which might have been more plainly delivered in 
few. Narration in dramatick poetry is naturally te- 


dious, as it is unanimated and inactive, and obſtructs 
the progteſs of the action; it ſhould therefore always 
be rapid, and enlivened by frequent interruption. 


Shakeſpeare found it an encumbrance, and inſtead of ; 


Tightening it by brevity, endeavoured to recommend 
it by dignity and ſplendour. 


His declamations or ſet ſpeeches are commonly 1 
f and weak, for his power was the power of na- 
ture; when he endeavoured, like other tragick wri- 
ters, to catch opportunities of amplification, and in- 


ſtead of inquiring what the occaſion demanded, to 


| ſhow how much his ſtores of knowledge could ſup- 


ply, he ſeldom eſcapes without the pity or reſentment 


of his reader. | 
It is incident to him to be now BY” then entangled 


with an unwieldy ſentiment, which he cannot well 


expreſs, and will not reject ; he ſtruggles with it a 
- while, and if it continues ſtubborn, compriſes it in 


words ſuch as occur, and leaves it to be diſentangled 
and evolved by thoſe who have more leiſure to e 


upon it. 


Not that always where the language i is intricate the 


thought is ſubtle, or the image always great where 8 
the line is bulky ; the equality of words to things is 
very often neglected, and trivial ſentiments and | 


85 „ vulgar 8 
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vulgar ideas diſappoint the attention, to which they 


are recommended by ſonorous epithets and ſwelling 
> Hgfoures, 


But the admirers of this great poet have never leſs 


reaſon to indulge their hopes of ſupreme excellence, 


than when he ſeems: fully reſolved to ſink them in 
dejection, and mollify them with tender emotions by 


the fall of greatneſs, the danger of innocence, or 


the croſſes of love. He is not long ſoft and pathe- 


tick without ſome idle conceit, or contemptible equi- 


vocation. He no ſooner begins to move, than he 


counteracts himſelf; and terrour and pity, as they 


are riſing in the mind, are checked and blaſted by 
ſudden frigidity. OO” | 

A quibble is to Shakeſpeare, what luminous vapours 
are to the traveller; he follows it at all adventures, 
it is ſure to lead him out of his way, and ſure to 
engulf him in the mire. It has ſome malignant power 
over his mind, and its faſcinations are irreſiſtible, 
Whatever be the dignity or profundity of his diſ- 


7: quilition, whether he be enlarging knowledge or 


exalting affection, whether he be amuling atten- 
tion with incidents, or enchaining it in fuſpenſe, 
let but a quibble ſpring up before him, and he 


leaves his work unfiniſhed. A quibble 1 is the golden 
apple for which he will always turn aſide from his 
career, or ſtoop from his elevation. A quibble poor 
and barren as it is, gave him ſuch delight, that he 
| was content to purchaſe it, by the ſacrifice of reaſon, 
Pn and truth. A quibble was to him the fatal 


a 4 CLCLCeapatra 
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| Cleopatra for which he loſt the world, and was con- 


tent to loſe it. | | 
It will be thought ſtrange, that, in enumerating 


the defects of this writer, I have not yet mentioned 


his neglect of the unities ; his violation of thoſe laws 
which have been inſtituted and eſtabliſhed by the 


Joint authority of poets and of criticks. 

For his other deviations from the art of writing, I 
reſign him to critical juſtice, without making any 
other demand in his favour, than that which muſt be 
indulged to all human excellence; that his virtues be 
rated with his failings: But, from the cenſure. which 
this irregularity may bring upon him, I ſhall, with 
due reverence to that learning which J muſt oppoſe, 
adventure to try how I can defend him. 

His hiftories, being neither tragedies nor comedies, 
are not ſubject to any of their laws; nothing more is 
neceſſary to all the praiſe which they expect, than that 
the changes of action be ſo prepared as to be under- 
ſtood, that the incidents be various and affecting, 
and the characters conliſtent, natural and diſtinct. 
No other unity is intended, aud therefore none is to 
| be ſought. 

In his other works hs has well enough ſerved 


the unity of action. He has hot, indeed, an intrigue | 


regularly perplexed and regularly unravelled ; he does 
not endeavour to hide his deſign only to diſcover it, 


for this is ſeldom the order of real events, and Shake- 

ſpeare is the poet of nature: But his plan has com- 

monly what .4r:/etle requires, a beginning, a middle, 
. RE ͤ ' and 
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CO and an end; one event is concatenated with another, | 
7 and the concluſion follows by eaſy conſequence. 
here are perhaps ſome incidents that might be ſpared, 
as in other poets there is much talk that only fills 
p up time upon the ſtage; but the general ſyſtem makes 
. gradual advances, and the end of the it is the end 
of expectation. 

To the unities of time and place he has ſhewn no 

regard, and perhaps a nearer view of the principles 
on which they ſtand will diminiſh their value, and 
withdraw from them the veneration which, from the 
1 time of Corneille, they have very generally received 
by diſcovering that they have given more trouble to 
the poet, than pleaſure to the auditor. 
D The neceſſity of obſerving the unities of time and 
; 3 place ariſes from the ſuppoſed neceſſity of making the 
drama credible. The criticks hold it impoſſible, that 
| 3 an action of months or years can be poſſibly believed 
to paſs in three hours; or that the ſpectator can ſup- 
N poſe himſelf to ſit in the theatre, while ambaſſadors 
7 go and return between diſtant kings, while armies are 
| an and towns beſieged, while an exile wanders 
1 and returns, or till he whom they ſaw courting his 
4 © miſtreſs, ſhall lament the untimely fall of his ſon. 
The mind revolts from evident falſehood, and fiction 
| I loſes its force when it departs from the reſemblance 

1 of reality. 2” 
E\ | From the narrow limirarih of time neceſſarily 
| E | ariſes the contraction of place. The ſpectator, who 
NY | knows that he ſaw the firſt a& at Alexandria, cannot 
Þ uy 
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ſuppoſe that he ſees the next at Rome, at a diſtance 


to which not the dragons of Medea could, in ſo ſhort 
a time, have tranſported him; he knows with cer- 


tainty that he has not changed his place; and he 


knows that place cannot change itſelf ; that what was 


a houſe cannot become a plain; that what was Thebes 
can never be Perſepolis. 

Such is the triumphant language with hich a cri- 
tick exults over the miſery of an irregular poet, and 


exults commonly without reſiſtance or reply. It is 


time therefore to tell him, by the authority of Shake- 


ſpeare, that he aſſumes, as an unqueſtionable princi- 


ple, a poſition, which, while his breath is forming it 
into words, his underſtanding pronounces to be falſe. 


It is falſe, that any repreſentation is miſtaken for rea- 
lity; that any dramatick fable in its materiality was 


ever credible, or, for a fingle n moment, was ever cre- 
dited. | 


The objection 8 hw the impoſſibility of pal | 
ſing the firſt hour at Alexandria, and the next at Rome, 


ſuppoſes, that when the play opens the ſpectator really 
imagines himſelf at Alexandria, and believes that his 
walk to the theatre has been a voyage to Egypt, and 


that he lives in the days of Antom and Cleopatra. 


Surely he that imagines this, may imagine more. He 


that can take the ſtage at one time for the palace of 


the Ptolemies, may take it in half an hour for the 
promontory of Allium. Deluſion, if deluſion be 


admitted, has no certain limitation; if the ſpectator 
can be once unde, that his old acquaintance are 


Alexander 


bh. 
* 
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Alexander and Ceſar, that a room illuminated with 
candles is the plain of Pharſalia, or the bank of Gra- 
nicus, he is in a ſtate of elevation above the reach of 
reaſon, or of truth, and from the heights of empyrean 
poetry, may deſpiſe the circumſcriptions of terreſtrial 
nature, There is no reaſon why a mind thus wan- 
dering in extaſy ſhould count the clock, or why an 
hour ſhould not be a century in that cvlemous of the 


brains that can make the ſtage a field. 


The truth i is, that the ſpectators are always i in * | 


' ſenſes, and know, from the firſt act to the laſt, that 


the ſtage is only a ſtage, and that the players are only 
players. They come to hear a certain number of lines 
recited with juſt geſture and elegant modulation. 
The lines relate to ſome action, and an action muſt 
be in ſome place; but the different actions that com- 
pleat a ſtory may be in places very remote from each 


* other; and where is the abſurdity of allowing that 


ſpace to repreſent firſt Athens, and then Sicily, which 
was always known to be neither Sicily nor Athens, 


+ but a modern theatre. 


By ſuppoſition, as place is introduced, time may 
be extended; the time required by the fable elapſes 


for the moſt part between the acts; for, of ſo much 
of the action as is repreſented, the real and poetical 


duration is the ſame. If, in the firſt act, pre- 


parations for war againſt Mithridates are repreſented 


to be made in Rome, the event of the war may, with- 


out abſurdity, be repreſented, in the cataſtrophe, as 
PO in OT. we know that there is neither 


War, 
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war, nor preparation for war; we know that \ we are 
5 


neither in Rome nor Pontus; that neither Mithridates 
nor Zuculſus are before us. The drama exhibits fuc- 
ceſſive imitations of ſucceſſive actions, and why may 
not the ſecond imitation repreſent an action that hap» 
pened years after the firſt ; if it be ſo connected with 
it, that nothing but time can be ſuppoſed to inter- 


vene. Time is, of all modes of exiſtence, moſt ob- 
ſequious to the imagination; a lapſe of years is as 
eaſily conceived as a paſſage of hours. In contempla- 
tion We ealily contract the time of real actions, and 


therefore willingly permit it to be contracted when 


we only fee their imitation, 
Ir will be aſked, how the dram 


oves, if it is not 


credited. It is credited with all the credit due to a 
drama. It is credited, whenever it moves, as a juſt 


picture of a real original; as repreſenting to the au- 


ditor what he would himſelf feel, if he were to do or 
fuffer what is there feigned to be ſuffered or to be 
done. The reflection that ſtrikes the heart is not, 


that the evils before us are real evils, but that they 


are evils to which we ourſelves may be expoſed. If 


there be any fallacy, it is not that we fancy the play- 


ers, but that we fancy ourſelves unhappy for a mo- 


ment; but we rather lament the poſſibility than ſup- 
poſe the preſence of miſery, as a mother weeps over 
her babe, when ſhe remembers that death may take 
it from her. The delight of tragedy proceeds from 


our conſciouſneſs of fiction; if we thought murders 


and treaſons real, ney would pleaſe no more. 
„„ -” Imitations 


1 nr xxix 
; 1 Imitations produce pain or pleaſure, not becauſe 
; 7 | they are miſtaken for realities, but becauſe they bring 
2 realities to mind. When the imagination is recreated 
7 by a painted landſcape, the trees are not ſuppoſed 
capable to give us ſhade, or the fountains coolnels z 
but we conſider, how we ſhould be pleaſed with 
Wu. ſuch fountains playing beſide us, and ſuch woods 
woaving over us. We are agitated in reading the 
hiſtory of Henm the Fifth, yet no man takes his book 
for the field of Agencourt. A dramatick exhibition is 
a book recited with concomitants that enereaſe or di- 
miniſh its effect. Familiar comedy is often more 
powerful on the theatre, than in the page; imperial 
tragedy is always leſs. The humour of Petrucbio may 
be heightened by grimace; but what voice or what 
geſture can hope to add dignity or ores to the ſoli- 
| loquy of Cato, 
As play read, affects the mind like a play ated. 
It is therefore evident, that the action is not ſup- 
Y | poſed to be real, and it follows that between the acts 
'F 1 or ſhorter time may be allowed to paſs, 
and that no more account of ſpace or duration is to 
be taken by the auditor of a drama, than · by the reader 
of a narrative, before whom may pals in an hour the 
life of a hero, or the revolutions of an empire. 
Whether Shakeſpeare knew the: unities, and re- 
jected them by deſign, or deviated from them by 
| happy i ignorance, it is, I think, impoſſible to decide, 
and. uſeleſs to inquire. We may reaſonably ſuppole, 
| that, when he roſe to notice, he did not want the 
counſels 
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. counſels and admonitions of ſcholars and crticks, 
and that he at laſt deliberately, perſiſted in a prac- 
| tice, which he might have begun by chance, As 
= nothing 1s eſſential to the fable, but unity of action, ** 
and as the unities of time and place ariſe evidently from 
Falſe aſſumptions, and, by circumſcribing the extent g 
of the drama, lefſen its variety, I cannot think it much 2 
to be lamented, that they were not known by him, 
or not obſerved : Nor, if ſuch. another poet could 4 
ariſe, ſhould I very vehemently reproach him, ba 
his firſt act paſſed at Venice, and his next in Cyprus. 4 17 
Such violations of rules merely poſitive, become 
the comprehenſive genius of Shakeſpeare, and ſuch _ 
cenſures are ſuitable to the minute and ſlender criticiſm 
of Voltaire : 
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Mon uſque adeo permiſcuit imis _ 
Longus ſumma dies, ut non, fi voce Metelli _ 
Serventur er, malint a Cæſare tolli, 


Yet when 1 ſpeak thus ſlightly of dramatick rules, 
I cannot bur recollect how much wit and learn- 
ing may be produced againſt me; before ſuch au- 
thorities I am afraid to ſtand, not that I think the + 
preſent queſtion one of thoſe that are to be decided * 
by mere authority, but becauſe it is to be ſuſpected, = 
that theſe precepts have not been ſo eaſily received 
but for better reaſons than 1 have yet been able to 
find. The reſult of my enquiries, in which it would 
be ludicrous to boaſt of impartiality, is, that the uni- 
ties of time and place are not eſſential to a juſt dra- 

| ma, 
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W ma, that though they may ſometimes conduce to plea- 
ſure, they are always to be ſacrificed to the nobler 
Wo beauties of variety and inſtruction ; and that a play, 
= written with nice obſervation of critical rules, is to be 
8 contemplated as an elaborate curioſity, as the produdt 
bodl ſuperfluous and oftentatious art, by which is ne wn, 
= rather what is poſſible, than what is neceſſary. 
> . He that, without diminution of any other excel- 
i» « tence, ſhall preſerve all the unities unbroken, deſerves 
the like applauſe with the architect, who ſhall diſ- 
8 play all the orders of architecture i in a citadel, without 
any deduction from its ſtrength; but the principal 
beauty of a citadel is to exclude the enemy; and the 
greateſt graces of a play, are to ropy nature and in- 
ſtruct life. 
Perhaps, What I have here not dogmatically but 
deliberately written, may recal the principles of the 
drama to a new examination. I am almoſt frighc- 
= ed at my own temerity; and when I eſtimate the 
1 fame and the ſtrength of thoſe that maintain the 
1 contrary opinion, am ready to ſink down in reveren- 
5 . tial ſilence; as Æneas withdrew from the defence of 
2 Troy, when he ſaw Neptune ſhaking the wall, and 
Juno heading the beſieger s. Sa 
Thoſe whom my arguments cannot perſuade to 
give their approbation to the judgment of Shakeſpeare, 
will eaſily, if they conſider the condition of his life, 
make ſome allowance for his ignorance. 

Every man's performances, to be rightly eſtima- 
red, muſt be compared with the late of the 17 — in 
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which he lived, and with his own particular oppor- 
tunities; and though to the reader a book be not _ 
worſe or better for the circumſtances of the authour, 7 
yet as there is always a filent reference of human > 
works to human abilities, and as the enquiry, how = 
far man may extend his deſigns, or how high he may 
rate his native force, is of far greater dignity than in 
what rank we ſhall place any particular performance, 
curioſity is always buſy to diſcover the inſtruments, 
as well as to ſurvey the workmanſhip, to know 
| bow much is to be aſcribed to original powers, and 
how much to caſual and adventitious help. The pa- 
laces of Peru or Mexico were certainly mean and i- 
commodious habitations, if compared to the houſes _® 
of European monarchs; yet who could forbear to view 2M 
them with aſtoniſhment, who remembered that they 
were built without the uſe of iron? 
The Engl G nation, in the time of Shakeſpeare, was 
yet ſtruggling to emerge from barbarity. The phi- 1 
lology of {ly had been tranſplanted hither in the 
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reign of Henry the Eighth ; and the learned languages 
had been ſucceſsfully cultivated by Lilly, Linacer, and 

More; by Pole, Cheke, and Gardiner; and afterwards | 

by Smith, Clerk, Haddon, and Aſcham. Greek was . 


now tought to boys in the principal ſchools; and thoſe 
who united elegance with learning, read, with great 
diligence, the Italian and Spaniſh poets. But literature 
was yet confined to profeſſed ſcholars, or to men and 
women of high rank. The publick was groſs and 
dark; and to be able to read and write, was an aCc- 
compliſhment ſtill valued for its rarity. Nations, 
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1 Nations, like ann have their infancy. A 
> people newly awakened to literary curioſity, being yet 
1 unacquainted with the true ſtate of things, knows not 
1 how to judge of that which is propoſed as its reſem- 
SY, | blance. Whatever is remote from common appearances 
9 is always welcome to vulgar, as to childiſh credulity z 
1 and of a country unenlightened by learning, the whole 
5 people is the vulgar. The ſtudy of thoſe who then 
aſpired to plebeian learning was laid out upon adven- 
u giants, dragons, and enchantments. The Death 
of Arthur was the fevourite volume. | 
AN The mind, which has feaſted on the luxurious won- 
YN ders of fiction, has no taſte of the inſipidity of truth. 
| P A play which imitated only the common occurrences 
2 of the world, would, upon the Jamiden of Palmerin 


ek of looking round for ſtrange events and fabu- 
lous tranſactions, and that incredibility, by which 
maturer knowledge i is offended, was the chief recom- 
mendation of writings, to unſkilful curioſity. 
Our authour's plots are generally borrowed from no- 
vels, and it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that he choſe 
in moſt popular, ſuch as. were read by many, and 
_ related by more; ior his audience could not have 
| followed him through the intricacies of the drama, 
had they not held the thread of the ſtory in their 
Z 1 Thaads | 
4 | The ſtories, which we now 854 only in remoter 
© authours, were in his time acceſſible and familiar. 
Vor. I. » The 


. 
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The fable of 4s you lite it, which is ſuppoſed to be 
copied from Chaucer*s Gamelyn, was a little pamphler 3 | 


of .thoſe times; and old Mr. Cibber remembered the 
tale of Hamlet in plain Engliſh proſe, which the cri- 
ticks have now to ſeek in Saxo Grammalicus. 

His Engliſb hiſtories he took from Engliſb Ehito- 
nicles and Engliſb ballads; and as the ancient writers 
were made known to his countrymen by verſions, 
they ſupplied him with new ſubjects; he dilated ſome 
of Plutarch*s lives into plays, when ny had 9 5 
tranſlated by North. | | 

His plots, whether hiſtorical or fabulous, are al- 
ways crouded with incidents, by which the attention 
of a rude people was more eaſily caught than by 
ſentiment or argumentation ; and ſuch is the power 
of the marvellous even over thoſe who deſpiſe it, 
that every man finds his mind more ſtrongly ſeized 
by the tragedies of Shakeſpeare than of any other wri- 
ter; others pleaſe us by particular ſpeeches, but he 
always makes. us anxious for the event, and has 
perhaps excelled all but Homer in ſecuring the firſt 


Purpoſe of a writer, by exciting reſtleſs and unquench- 


able curioſity, and compelling him Or reads his 
work to read it through. | 


The ſhows and buſtle with which his plays abound 


have the ſame original. As knowledge advances, 


pleaſure paſſes from the eye to the ear, but returns, 
as it declines, from the ear to the eye. Thoſe to 


whom our authour's labours were exhibited had more 
{kill in pomps or proceſſions than in poetical language, 
| 0 and 


and perhaps wanted ſome viſible and diſcriminated 
events, as comments on the dialogue. He knew how 
he ſhould moſt pleaſe; and whether his practice is 
more agreeable to nature, or whether his example has 
prejudiced the nation, we ſtill find that on our ſtage 
> ſomething muſt be done as well as ſaid, and inac- 
tive declamation is very coldly heard, however muſi- 
cual or elegant, paſſionate or ſublime. | | 
Voltaire expreſſes his wonder, that our authour's 
extravagancies are endured by a nation, which has 
ſeen the tragedy of Cato. Let him be anſwered, 
that Addiſon ſpeaks the language of poets, and Shake- 
ſßpeare, of men. We find in Cato innumerable beau- 
ties which enamour us of its authour, but we ſee no- 
thing that acquaints us with human ſentiments or 
YH human actions J we place it with the faireſt and 
the nobleſt progeny which judgment propagates by 
Y conjunction with learning, but Othello is the vigo- 
| BY rous. and vivacious offspring of obſervation impreg- 
6 nated by genius. Cato affords a ſplendid exhibition 
| = artificial and fictitious manners, and delivers juſt 
and noble ſentiments, in diction eaſy, elevated and 
© harmonious, but its hopes and fears communicate 
no vibration to the heart ; the compoſition refers us 
1 only to the writer; we pronounce the name of Cato, 
2 but we think on Addiſon. | 
I The work of a correct and regular writer is a gar- 
deen accurately formed and diligently planted, varied 
with ſhades, and ſcented with flowers; the compoſi- 
tion of Shakeſpeare is a foreſt, in which oaks extend 
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their pinches, and pines tower in the air, inter- 

ſperſed ſometimes with weeds and brambles, and | 
ſometimes giving ſhelter to myrtles and to roſes; fill- 
ing the eye with awiul pomp, and gratifying the mind 

with endleſs diverſity. Other poets diſplay cabinets 


of precious rarities, minutely finiſhed, wrought into 
ſhape, and poliſhed unto brightneſs. Shakeſpeare 


opens a mine which contains gold and diamonds in 

unexhauſtible plenty, though clouded by incruſta- 
tions, debaſed by impurities, and mingled with a 
maſs of meaner minerals. 

It has been much diſputed, whether Shakeſpeare 
owed his excellence to his own native force, or whe- 
ther he had the common helps of ſcholaſtick educa- 
tion, the precepts of critical ſcience, and the examples 
of ancient authours, 

There has always prevailed : a tradition, that Shake- 
ſpeare wanted learning, that he had no regular edu- 'F 
cation, nor much ſkill in the dead languages. Jobn- =" 
ſon, his friend, affirms, that he had ſmall Latin, and no 9 
Greek; who, beſides that he had no imaginable tem- 
tation to falſehood, wrote at a time when the cha- 
racter and acquiſitions of Shakeſpeare were known 
to multitudes. His evidence ought therefore to de- 
cide the controverſy, unleſs ſome den of equal 

force could be oppoſed. 


0 


Some have imagined, that they have diſcovered 1 
deep learning in many imitations of old writers; but 
the examples which I have known urged, were 4 
drawn from books tranſlated in his time; or were 
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ſuch eaſy coincidencies of thought, as will happen to 
all who conſider the ſame ſubjects; or ſuch remarks 
on life or axioms of morality as float in conver- 
ſation, and are tranſmitted through the world in 
proverbial ſentences. 
1 have found it remarked, that, in this important 
ſentence, Go before, Dll follow, we read a tranſlation 
of, I prae, ſequar. I have been told, that when Ca- 


liban, after a pleaſing dream, ſays, I cry d to ſleep again, 


the authour imitates Aracreon, who had, like every 
other man, the ſame wiſh on the ſame occaſion. 
There are a few paſſages which may paſs for imita - 


tions, but ſo few, that the exception only confirms the 
rule; he obtained them from accidental quotations, or 
by oral communication, and as he uſed what he had, 


The Comedy of Errors is confeſſedly taken from the 


Menæchmi of Plautus ; from the only play of Plautus 
5 which was then in Engliſh. What can be more pro- 
bable, than that he who copied that, would have co- 
'F pied more; but that thoſe which were not tranſlated 


were inacceſſible ? 


o 
— -t; 


1 0 
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Whether he knew the 1 languages is un- 


9 172 certain. That his plays have ſome French ſcenes 
| 3 proves but little; he might eaſily procure them to be 


written, and probably, even though he had known 
the language in the common degree, he could not 
have written it without aſſiſtance. In the ſtory of 


3 1 Romeo and Juliet he is obſerved to have followed the 


| Engliſ tranſlation, where it deviates from the Ja- 
J lian; 


1 
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lian; but this on the other part proves nothing againſt 


his knowledge of the original, He was to copy, not 
what he knew himſelf, but what was known to his 


audience. = 
It is moſt likely that he had learned Latin flciencly 6. 


to make him acquainted with conſtruction, but that 
he never advanced to an caſy peruſal of the Roman au- 


thours. Concerning his ſkill in modern languages, I 


can find no ſufficient ground of deioriiination z but 


as no imitations of {reno or HLalian authours have 
been diſcovered, though the Lalian poetry was then 


high in eſteem, I am inclined to believe, that he read 


little more than Engliſb, and choſe for his fables only _ 


ſuch tales as he found tranſlated. | 
That much knowledge is ſcattered over his works 


is very juſtly obſerved by Pope, but it is often ſuch 


knowledge as books did not ſupply. He that will 
underſtand Shake/peare, muſt not be content to ſtudy 
bim in the cloſet, he muſt look for his meaning 


ſometimes among the ſports of the field, and lome- 


times among che manufactures of the ſhop. 

There is however proof enough that he was a very 
diligent reader, nor was our language then ſo indi- 
gent of books, bur that he might very liberally 


indulge his curioſity without excurſion into foreign 


literature. Many of the Roman authours were tranſ- 


lated; and ſome of the Grech; the reformation had 


filled the Kingdom with theological learning ; moſt 


of the topicks of human diſquiſition had found Ex- 


* writers 3 1 poetry had been cultivated, not 
only 


FE rub 
3 1 Noch with diligence, but ſucceſs. This was a ſtock 
F of knowledge ſufficient for a mind ſo . of ap- 
9 : © propriating and improving it | 
nt the greater part of his excellence was the pro- 
Adauct of his own genius. He found the Engliſb ſtage 
in a ſtate of the utmoſt rudeneſs; no eſſays eicher in 
: A tragedy or comedy had appeared, from which it 
could be diſcovered to what degree of delight either 
" an or other might be carried. Neither character 
vor dialogue were yet underſtood. Shakeſpeare may 
Ye truly ſaid to have introduced them both amongſt 
| q | 4 zus, and in ſome of his happier ſcenes to have carried 
'Y oF © chem both to the utmoſt height. 
I By what gradations of improvement he proceeded, 
1 1 18 not eaſily known; for the chronology of his works 
: = is yet unſettled, Rowe is of opinion, that perhaps 
3 we are not to look for his beginning, like thoſe of other 
Y writers, in his laſt perfell works z art had ſo little, and 
nature ſo large a ſhare in what be did, that fer ought [ 
| 3 e, ſays he, the performances of bis youth, as they 
b were the moſt vigorous, were the beſt, But the power 
| of nature is only the power of uſing to any certain 
1 ſe Purpoſe the mateilals which diligence procures, ar 
opportunity ſupplies. Nature gives no man know- 
48 Þ 1cdge, and when images are collected by ſtudy an+ 
experience, can only aſſiſt in combining or apply- 
ing them. Shakeſpeare, . however favoured by nature, 
could impart only what he had learned; and as he 
muſt increaſe his ideas, like other mortals, by gra- 
dual acquiſition, he, like them, grew wiſer as he 
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grew older, could diſplay life better, as he knew 
it more, and inſtruct with more efficacy, as he was 
himſelf more amply inſtructed. ; q 

There is a vigilance of obſervation and accuracy 
of diſtinction which books and precepts cannot con- 
fer; from this almoſt all original and native exeel- 


lence proceeds. Shakeſpeare muſt have looked upon 


mankind with perſpicacity, in the higheſt degree cu- 
rious and attentive. Other writers borrow their cha- 
rafters from preceding writers, and diverſify them 


- only by the accidental appendages of preſent. man- 
ners; the dreſs is a little varied, but the body is the 


ſame. Our authour had both matter and form to 


Provide; for except the characters of Chaucer, to 
whom I think he is not much indebted, there were 
no writers in Engliſo, and perhaps not many in other 
modern languages, which ſhewed life in its native 


colours. 1 
The conteſt about the original benevolence or ma- 


lignity of man had not yet commenced. Specula- 
tion had not yet attempted to analyſe the mind, to 


trace the paſſions to their ſources, to unfold the ſe- 
minal principles of vice and virtue, or ſound the 


depths of the heart for the motives of action. All 
. thoſe enquiries, which from that time that human 


nature became the faſhionable ſtudy, have been made 
ſometimes with nice diſcernment, but often with idle 


ſubtilty, were yet unattempted. The tales, with 
which the infancy of learning was ſatisfied, exhibited 


only the ſuperficial appearances of action, related 
Ld > = tho: 
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the events but omitted the cauſes, and were formed 


for ſuch as delighted in wonders rather than in truth. 
Mankind was not then to be ſtudied in the cloſet; he 
that would know the world, was under the neceſiity _ 
of gleaning his own remarks, by mingling as he could 
in its buſineſs and amuſements. 

Boyle congratulated himſelf upon his high birth 


Decal it favoured his curioſity, by facilitating his 
a cceſs. Shakeſpeare had no ſuch advantage; he came 
- to London a needy adventurer, and lived for a time 
by very mean employments. Many works of genius 


and learning have been performed in ſtates of life, 
that appear very little favourable to thought or to 
enquiry; ſo many, that he who conſiders them is in- 
clined to think that he ſees enterpriſe and perſeverance 
predominating over all external agency, and bidding 
help and hindrance vaniſh before them. The genius 
of Shakeſpeare was not to be depreſſed by the weight 
of poverty, nor limited by the narrow converſation to 


which men in want are inevitably condemned; the 


incumbrances of his fortune were ſhaken from his 


mind, as dewgrops from a lion's mane. 


Though he had ſo many difficulties to encounter, 


and ſo little aſſiſtance to ſurmount them, he has been 


able to obtain an exact knowledge of many modes of 
life, and many caſts of native diſpoſitions; to vary 
them with great multiplicity ; to mark them by nice 


diſtinctions; and to ſhew them in full view by proper 
combinations. In this part of his performances he 


had none to imitate, but has himſelf been imitated 
; p & : ; 5 by 
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by all ſucceeding writers; and it may be doubted, 


whether from all his ſucceſſors more maxims of theo- 
retical knowledge, or more rules of practical pru- 
dence, can be e, than he alone has given to 
his country. 

Nor was his attention confined to the actions of 
men; he was an exact ſurveyor of the inanimate 
world; his deſcriptions have always ſome peculiarities, 
gathered by contemplating things as they really exiſt, 
It may be obſerved, that the oldeſt poets of many 
nations preſerve their reputation, and that the follow- 
ing generations of wit, after a ſhort celebrity, fink 


into oblivion. The firſt, whoever they be, mult take 


their ſentiments and deſcriptions immediately from 
knowledge; the reſemblance is therefore juſt, their 
deſcriptions are verified by every eye, and their ſen- 
timents acknowledged by every breaſt, Thoſe whom 
their fame invites to the ſame ſtudies, copy partly 
them, and partly nature, till the books of one age 
gain ſuch authority, as to ſtand in the place of nature 
to another, and imitation, always deviating a little, 
becomes at laſt capricious and caſual, Shakeſpeare, 
whether life or nature be his ſubject, ſhews plainly, 


that he has ſeen with his own eyes; he gives the 
image which he receives, not weakened or diſtorted | 


by the intervention of any other mind; the ignorant 


feel his repreſentations to be juſt, and the learned 


fee that they are compleat. 


Perhaps it would not be eaſy to find any authour, 
except Homer, who invented ſo much as Shakeſpeare, 
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who ſo much advanced the ſtudies which he cultivated, 
"i ; or effuſed ſo much novelty upon his age or country. 
3 7 | The form, the characters, the language, and the ſhows 
L | oc the Engliſb drama are his. He ſeems, ſays Dennis, 
10 have been the very original of our Engliſh ragical 
— that is, the bar mony of blank. ver e, arver/ified | 
1 © often by difſyllable and triſſyllable termma!tons. For the 
3 J ” diverſity diſtinguiſhes it from heroick harmony, and by 
bringing it nearer to common uſe makes it more proper 6 
| Lain attention, and more fit for action and dialogue, Such 
I 1 . we make when We are 'e wriding proſe ; we make * 


Il know not whether this praiſe is rigorouſly ruſt. 
| | J The diſſyllable termination, which the critick rightly 
4 appropriates to the drama, is to be found, though, 
; 1 think, not in Gorboduc which is confeſſedly before 
9 our authour; yet in Hierounymo, of which the date is 
3 A not certain, but which there is reaſon to believe at 
leaſt as old as his earlieſt plays. This however is cer- 
- >tain, that he is the firſt who taught either tragedy or 
+ comedy to pleaſe, there being no theatrical piece of 
any older writer, of which the name is known, except 
1 to antiquaries and collectors of books, which are 
1 = ſought becauſe they are ſcarce, and would not have 
been ſcarce, had they been much eſteemed. 
1 1 To him we muſt aſcribe the praiſe, unleſs Spenſer 
may divide it with him, of having firſt diſcovered to 
how much ſmoothneſs and harmony the Engiih lan- 
A 4 guage could be ſoftened. He has ſpeeches, perhaps - 
2 ſomerimes ſcenes, which have all the delicacy of Rowe, 
| without 
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He endeavours indeed com- 


without his effeminacy. 
monly- to ſtrike by the force and vigour of his dia- . 


logue, but he never executes his purpoſe cmd than 
when he tries to ſooth by ſoftneſs. 

Vet it muſt be at laſt confeſſed, that as we owe 
every thing to him, he owes ſomething to us; that, 


if much of his praiſe is paid by perception and judge- 


ment, much is likewiſe given by cuſtom and venera- 
tion. We fix our eyes upon his graces, and turn 
them from his deformities, and endure in him what 


we ſhould in another loath or deſpiſe, If we endured | 


without praiſing, reſpect for the father of oar drama 
might excuſe us; but I have ſeen, in the book of 
ſome modern critick, a collection of anomalies which 


ſhew that he has corrupted language by every mode ; 


of depravation, but which his admirer has accumu- 


lated as a monument of honour. 


He has ſcenes of undoubted and perpetual excel- 


be ſufficient for preſent praiſe, and thoſe who find 


their encomiaſts, and to ſpare the labour of contend· 


ing with themſelves. 1 - | 


lence, but perhaps not one play, which, if it were 
now exhibited as the work of a contemporary writer, ; | 
would be heard to the concluſion. I am indeed far _ 
from thinking, that his works were wrought to his 
own ideas of perfection; when they were ſuch as would 
ſatisfy the audience, they ſatisfied the writer. It is 4 
ſeldom that authours, though more ſtudious of fame 
than Shakeſpeare, riſe much above the ſtandard of their | 
own age; to add a little to what is beſt will always 3 3 | 


themſelyes exalted into fame, are willing to credit 4 


| LY SET nm 
4 7. Tt does not appear, that Shakeſpeare thought his 


TH works worthy of poſterity, that he levied any ideal 
3 tribute upon future times, or had any further proſ- 
pect, than of preſent popularity and preſent profit. 
When his plays had been acted, his hope was at an 
aa; he ſolicited no addition of honour from the 
þ reader. He therefore made no ſcruple to repeat the 
ame jeſts in many dialogues, or to entangle differ- | 

ent plots by the ſame knot of perplexity, which may 

be at leaſt forgiven him, by thoſe who recolle&, that 


po Congreve's four 3 two are concluded by a 


So careleſs was this great poet of Ban fame; 
EL that, though he retired to eaſe, and plenty, while he 
1 was yet little declined into the vale of years, before he 
could be diſguſted with fatigue, or diſabled by in- 
jo % rmity, he made no collection of his works, nor 
deſired to reſcue thoſe that had been already publiſhed 
from the depravations that obſcured them, or ſecure 
to the reſt a better deſtiny, by giving them to the 
a 4 world in their genuine ſtate. 
4 Of the plays which bear the name of Shakeſpeare in 
the late editions, the greater part were not publiſhed | 
till about ſeven years after his death, and the fer 
which appeared in his life are apparently thruſt into 
4 the world without the care of the authour, and there- 
1 fore probably without his knowledge. 
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Of all the publiſhers, clandeſtine or profeſſed, cer 
negligence and unſkiltulneſs has by the late reviſerg 
been ſufficiently ſhown. The faults of all are indeed 
numerous and groſs, and have not only corrupted 5 
many paſſages perhaps beyond recovery, but have 3 1 
brought others into ſuſpicion, which are only obſcured 9 
by obſolete phraſeology, or by the writer's unſkiltu]- 
neſs and affectation. To alter is more eaſy than to 
explain, and temerity is a more common quality than 
diligence. Thoſe who ſaw that they muſt employ 1 
conjecture to a certain degree, were willing to indulge ; 
it a little further. Had the authour publiſhed his own 9 
works, we ſhould have ſat quietly down to diſentangle | 1 
his intricacies, and clear his obſcurities; but now we 
tear what we cannot. looſe, and eject what we happen 3F 
not to underſtand.” | 4 


OY e n 
8 


The faults are more than could have happened 
without the concurrence of many cauſes. The ſtile 1 


of Shakeſpeare was in itſelf ungrammatical, per plexcd 


and obſcure; his works were tranſcribed for the 4 
players by thoſe who may be ſuppoſed to have ſeldom _ 
underſtood them; they were tranſmitted by vopiers © ofa 


equally unſkilful, who ſtill multiplied errours; they 
were perhaps ſometimes mutilated by the actors, for 
the ſake of ſhortening the ſpeeches; and were at laſt | 
printed without correction of the prels. 1 
In this ſtate they remained, not as Dr. Warburton | 
ſuppoſes, becauſe they were unregarded, but becauſe | | 
the editor's art was not yet applied to modern lan- , 1 
guages, and our anceſtors were accuſtomed to ſo I | 


much ; 


: P R E FA GE xlvii 
| much negligence of - Engliſh printers, that they could 
379 ; very patiently endure it. At laſt an edition was un- 
1 eh by Rowe nor becauſe a poet was to be pub- 
| liſhed by a poet, for Rowe ſeems to have thoughe 
ver) little on correction or explanation, but that our 
"3 7 authour's works might appear like choſe of his fra- 
1 1 ternity, with the appendages of a life and recom- 
1 mendatory preface. Rowe has been clamorouſly blamed 
1 _ for not performing what he did not undertake, and 
1 vit is time that juſtice be done him, by confeſſing, 
| 4 that though he ſeems to have had no thought of 
corruption beyond the printer's errours, yet he has 
made many emendations, if they were not made be- 
8 fore, which his ſucceſſors have received without ac- 
> knowledgment, and which, if they had produced 
1 them, would have filled pages and pages with cen- 
ſſures of the ſtupidity by which the faults were com- 
g mitted, with diſplays of the abſurdities which they 
1 with oſtentatious expoſitions of the new 
reading, and ſelf congratulations on the n of 
0 1 ales it. | | 
oO Rowe, as of all the editors, 1 have preſerved 
] 15 Ip | che preface, and have likewiſe retained the authour's 
4 life, though not written with much elegance or ſpirit; 
Fl E it relates however what is now to be known, and 
2 therefore deſerves to pa through all ſucceeding pal 
wo lications: | 
= F Os nation had been for many years content enough 
2 with Mr. Rowe's performance, when Mr. Pope made 
them acquainted with the true ſtate of Shakeſpear”'s 
b text, 
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text, ſhewed that it was extremely corrupt, and gave 


reaſon to hope that there were means of reforming | 


it. He collated the old copies, which none had 
thought to examine before, and reſtored many lines 
to their integrity; but, by a very compendious cri- 


ticiſm, he rejected whatever he diſliked, and thought ö 
more of amputation than of cure. 


I know not why he is commended by Dr. War- 
Zurion for diſtinguiſhing the genuine from the ſpuri- 
ous plays. In this choice he exerted no judgement 
of his own; the plays which he received, were given 


by Hemings and Condel, the firſt editors; and thoſe 


which he rejected, though, according to the licen- 
riouſneſs of the preſs in thoſe times, they were printed 
during Shakeſpear's life, with his name, had been 
omitted by his friends, and were never added to his 


works before the edition of 1664, from which they 


and J 


were copied by the later printers, 

This was a work which Pope ſeems to have thought 
unworthy of his abilities, being not able to ſuppreſs 
his contempt of he dull duty of an editor. He under- 
ſtood but half his undertaking. The duty of a collator 
is indeed dull, yet, like other tedious taſks, is very 
neceſſary; but an emendatory critick would ill diſ- 
charge his duty, without qualities very different from 


dulneſs. In peruſing a corrupted piece, he muſt have 
before him all poſſibilities of meaning, with all poſſibi- 


lities of expreſſion. Such mult be his 1 
of thought, and ſuch his copiouſneſs of e 


Out of many n Poſſible, he muſt be able to | 
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| fled that which beſt ſuics with the ſtate, opinions, 
and modes of language prevailing, i in every age, and 
with his authour's particular caſt of thought, and 
TT turn of expreſſion. Such muſt be his knowledge, 
7 6 and ſuch his taſte. Conjectural criticiſm demands 
; $ more than humanity poſſeſſes, and he that exerciſes it 
| 1 with moſt praiſe has very frequent need of indulgence. 
Let us now be told no more of the dull duty of an 
editor. | 

| * Confidence is the common 00 of ſucceſs. 
U 7 They whoſe. excellence of any kind has been loudly 
f celebrated, are ready to conclude, that their powers 
are univerſal. Pope's edition fell below his own ex- 
ce and he was ſo much offended, when he 
* was found to have left any thing for others to do, 
chat he paſt the latter part of his life in a ſtate of 
I hoſtility with verbal criticiſm. 


have retained all his notes, that no fragment of 
f Mo great. a Writer may be loſt; his preface, valuable 
alike for elegance of compoſition and juſtneſs of, re- 
mark, and containing a general criticiſm on his au- 
thour, ſo extenſive. that little can be added, and ſo 
5 1 e that little can be diſ puted, every editor has an 


WM intereſt to ſapprels, but that every reader would de- 
IJ i mand its inſertion. 
4 Pope was ſucceeded by 7 beobald, a man, of narrow 


comprehenſion and ſmall acquiſitions, with no native 


1 and intringck ſplendour of genius, with little of the 
BY Gctifcial light of learning, but zealous fer minute 
accuracy, and not negligent in purſuing it. He col- 


Vu. 0 , lated 


1 ä 
lated the ancient copies, and rectified many errors. 
A man fo anxiouſly ſcrupulous might have been ex- 
pected to do more, but what little he did was com- 

- monly right. | + 

In his reports of copies and editions he is not to be 
truſted, without examination. He ſpeaks ſometimes 

— 5 indefinitely of copies, when he has only one. In his 

1 enumeration of editions, he mentions the two firſt 

folios as of high, and the third folio as of middle 
. authority; but the truth is, that the firſt is equivalent 

to all others, and that the reſt only deviate from it 
by the printer's negligence. Whoever has any of 


- 


the folios has all, excepting thoſe diverſities which 
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mere reiteration of editions will produce. I collated 
them all at the beginning, but afterwards uſed only 
the firſt. A 3 2 
Of his notes I have generally retained thoſe which 
| he retained himſelf in his ſecond edition, except when 
they were confuted by ſubſequent annotators, or were 
too minute to merit preſervation. I have ſometimes 
adopted his reſtoration of a comma, without inſerting 
the panegyrick in which he celebrated himſelf for his 
atchievement. The exuberant excreſcence of dition 
1 have often lopped, his triumphant exultations over 
Pope and Rowe 1 have ſometimes ſuppreſſed, and his 
contemptible oſtentation I have frequently concealed; 
but I have in ſome places ſhewn him, as he would 
have ſhewn himſelf, for the reader's diverſion, that the 
inflated emptineſs of ſome notes may juſtify or ut | 


the contraction of the reſt, | n 
- 1 7 2 


EF li 
Theobald, thus weak and ignorant, thus mean and 
faithleſs, thus petulant and oſtentatious, by the good 
luck of having Pope for his enemy, has eſcaped, and 
eſcaped alone, with reputation, from this undertaking. 
So willingly does the world ſupport thoſe who ſolicite 
favour, againſt thoſe who command reverence; and 
ſo eaſily is he praiſed, whom no man can envy. 

Our authour fell then into the hands of Sir 7 Bo- 
mas Hanmer, the Oxford editor, a man, in my opi- 
nion, eminently qualified by nature for ſuch ſtudies. 
He had, what is the firſt requiſite to emendatory cri- 
ticiſm, that intuition by which the poet's igtention 
is immediately diſcovered, and that dexterity of in- 
telle& which diſpatches its work by the eaſieſt means. 
He had undoubtedly read much; his acquaintance 
with cuſtoms, opinions, and traditions, ſeems to have 5 
been large; and he is often learned without ſhew. 
He ſeldom paſſes what he does not underſtand, with- 
out an attempt to find or to make a meaning, and 
ſometimes haſtily makes what a little more attention 
would have found. He is ſolicitous to reduce to 
grammar, what he could not be ſure that his authour 
intended to be grammatical. Shakeſpeare regarded 
more the ſeries of ideas, than of words; and bis lan- 
W guage, not being deſigned for the reader's deſk, was 
E all that he deſired it to be, if it conveyed his 1 
d the audience. 
= Hommer's care of the nietre has been too violently 
W cenſured, He found the meaſures reformed in ſo 
Oy paſſages, by the ſilent labours of ſome editors, 

„ — with 
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with the ſilent acquieſcence of the reſt, that he 
thought himſelf allowed to extend a little further 
the licenſe, which had already been carried ſo far 
without reprehenſion; and of his corrections in ge- 
neral, it muſt be confeſſed, chat they are often juſt, 
and made commonly with the leaſt poſſible violation 
-of Ve mnt. 

But, by inſerting his emendations, whether heed 
or borrowed, into the page, without any notice of 
varying copies, he has appropriated the labour of 
his predeceſſors, and made his own edition of little 
authority. His confidence indeed, both in himſelf 
and others, was too great; he ſuppoſes all to be 
right that was done by Pope and Theobald; he ſeems 
not to ſuſpect a critick of fallibility, and it was but 
reaſonable that he ſhould claim what he ſo Wera 
granted. | 

As he never writes without careful enquiry and "A 
ligent conſideration, I have received all his notes, and 
believe that every reader will wiſh for more. 

Of the laſt editor it is more difficult to ſpeak. Re- 
ſpect is due to high place, tenderneſs to living repu- 
tation, and vencration to genius and learning ; bur 
he cannot be juſtly offended at that liberty of which 

he has himfelt ſo frequently given an example, nor 
very ſolicitous what is thought of notes, which he 
ought never to have conſidered as part of his ſerious 
| employments, and which, I ſuppoſe, fince the ardour 1 
of compoſition is remitted, he no longer numbers 1 
among his happy effuſions. 
The 


s 
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The original and predominant errour of his com- 


mentary, is acquieſcence in his firſt thoughts; that 


precipitation which is produced by conſciouſneſs of 
quick diſcernment; and that confidence which pre- 


ſumes to do, by ſurveying the ſurface, what labour 
only can perform, by penetrating the bottom. His 


notes exhibit ſometimes perverſe interpretations, and 


ſometimes improbable conjectures; he at one time 


gives the authour more profundity of meaning than 
the ſentence admits, and at another diſcovers abſur- 
dities, where the ſenſe is plain to every other reader. 


But his emendations are likewiſe often happy and juſt; 


and his interpretation of obſcure paſſages denten and 
ſagacious. — — 

Of his notes, 1 have commonly etal thoſe, - 
againſt which the. general voice of the publick has 
exclaimed, or which their own incongruity imme- 
diately condemns, and which, I ſuppoſe, ghe au- 
thour. himſelf would deſire to be forgotten. Of the 


reſt, to part I have given the higheſt approbation, 
by inſerting the offered reading in the text; part I 


have left to he judgment of the reader, as doubtful, 


though ſpecious; and part I have cenſured without 
reſerve, but I am ſure without bitterneſs of malice, 


and, I hope, without wantonneſs of inſult. 
It is no pleaſure to me, in reviſing my volumes, 


to obſerve how müch paper is waſted in confutation. 


Whoever conſiders the revolutions of learning, and 
the various queſtions of greater or leſs importance, 


upon which 1 wit and reaſon have exerciſed their powers, 


E3 mult 


9 
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muſt lament the unſucceſsfulneſs of enquiry, and the 


flow advances of truth, when he reflects, that great 
part of the labour of every writer is only the deſtruc- 


tion of thoſe. that went before him. The firſt care 
of the builder of a new ſyſtem, is to demoliſh the 
fabricks which are ſtanding. The chief deſire of him 
that comments an authour, is to ſhew how much 


other commentators hayg corrupted. and obſcured him. 


The opinions prevalent in one age, as truths above 
the reach of controverſy, are confuted and rejected in 
another, and riſe again to reception in remoter times. 
Thus the human mind is kept in motion without 


progreſs. Thus ſometimes truth and errour, and 


ſometimes conttarieties of errour, take each others 
place by reciprocal invaſion. The tide of ſeeming 
knowledge which is poured over one generation, re- 


tires and leaves another naked and barren ; the ſudden 


meteogg of intelligence which for a while appear to 
ſhoot their beams into the regions of obſcurity, on a 


ſudden withdraw their luſtre, and leave mortals again 


to grope their way. 


Theſe elevations and depreſſions of renown, and the 


contradictions to which all improvers of knowledge 


mult for ever be expoſed, ſince they are not eſcaped 


by the higheſt and brighteſt of mankind, may ſurely 
be endured with patience by criticks and annotators, 
who can rank themſelves but as the ſatellites of their 
authours, How canſt thou beg for life, ſays Achil- 
les to his captive, when thou knoweft that thou art 
now to ſuffer only what muſt another day be ſuffered 
by Achilles ? 5 | Dr, 
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PREFACE. | Iv 


Dr: Warburton had a name ſuMcient to confer 
celebrity on thoſe who could exalt themſelves into 
antagoniſts, and his notes have raiſed a clamour too 
loud to de diſtinct. His chief aſſailants are the au- 
| thours. of the Canons of criticiſm and of the Review 
of Shakeſpeare's ſext; of whom one ridicules his 
errours with airy .petulance, ſuitable enough to the 
levity of the controverſy; the other attacks them with 
gloomy malignity, as if he were dragging to juſtice an 
aſſaſſin or incendiary. The one ſtings like a fly, ſucks 
a little blood, takes a gay flutter, and returns for 
more; the other bites like a viper, and would be 
glad to leave inflammations and gangrene behind him. 
When I think on one, with his confederates, I re- 
member the danger of Coriolanus, who was afraid that 
girls with ſpits, and boys with ſtones, ſhould flay bim in 
puny battle; when the other croſſes my imagination, 
remember the prodigy in Macbeth, 


An eagle to? ring in his pride of place, 
Was 9 a mouſing owl hawk'd at and kilPd. 


Let me however do them 3 One is a wit, 
and one a ſcholar. They have both ſhewn acuteneſs 
ſufficient in the diſcovery of faults, and have both 
advanced ſome probable interpretations of obſcure 
paſſages; but when they aſpire to conjecture and 
emendation, it appears how falſely we all eſtimate our 
own abilities, and the little which they have been able 
to perform might have taught them more candour to 
the endeavours of others. 8 DEA 

„ Before 


1vi nE F: CE 
Before Dr. Warburtorn's edition, Critical obſervations 
on Shakeſpeare had been publiſhed by Mr. Upton, a 
man {killed in languages, and acquainted with books, 
but who ſeems to have had no great vigour of genius 
or nicety of taſte. Many of his explanations are curi- 
ous and uleful, but he likewiſe, though he profeſſed 
to oppole the licentious confidence of editors, and 
adhere to the old copies, is unable to reſtrain the rage 
of emendation, though his ardour is ill ſeconded by 
his fk:ill, Every cold empirick, when his heart is ex- 
panded by a ſucceisfal experiment, ſwells into a theo- 
riſt, and the laborious collator at ſome unlucky mo- 
ment frolicks in conjecture. 
| Critical, hiflorical and explanatory notes have been 
| likewiſe publiſhed upon Shate/peare by Dr. Grey, whoſe 
diligent peruſal of the old Engliſb writers has enabled 
him to -make ſome uſeful obſervations. What he 
undertook he has well enough performed, but as he 
neither attempts judicial nor emendatory criticiſm, he 
employs rather his memory than his ſagacity. It 
were to be wiſhed that all would endeavour to imi- 
tate his modeſty who have not been * to ſurpaſs 
his knowledge. 

I can ſay with great ſincerity of all my predecel. 
fors, what I hope will hereafter be ſaid of me, that nat 
one has left Shakeſpeare without Improvement, nor 
is there one to whom I have not been indebted for 
aſſiſtance and information. W hatever I have taken 
from them it was my intention to refer to its origi- 
nal authour, and it is certain, that what I have not 

. | | given 


. 
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given to another, I belleved when 1 wrote it to be 
my own. In ſome perhaps I have been anticipa - 
ted; but if I am ever found to encroach upon the 
remarks of any other commentator, I am willing that 
the honour, be it more or lefs, ſhould be transferred 
HY | to the firſt claimant, for his right, and his alone, 
ſtands above diſpute ; the ſecond can prove his pre- 
"2 tenſions only to himſelf, nor can himſelf always 
{| diſtinguiſh invention, with ſufficient certainty, from 
recollection. „ 7 
They have all been treated by me with candour, 
which they have not been careful of obſerving to one 
another. It is not eaſy to diſcover from what cauſe 
the acrimony of a ſcholiaſt can naturally proceed. 
The ſubjeQs to be diſcuſſed by him are of very ſmall 
importance; they involve neither property nor li- 
berty; nor favour the intereſt of ſe& or party. The 
| various readings of copies, and different interpreta- 
| tions of a paſſage, ſeem to be queſtions that might 
| exerciſe the wit, without engaging the paſſions. But, 
| whether it be, that ſmall things make mean men proud, 
| and vanity catches ſmall occaſions ; or that all con- 
trariety of opinion, even in thoſe that can defend 
it no longer, makes proud men angry; there is often 
found in commentaries a ſpontaneous ſtrain of invec- 
tive and contempt, more eager and veromous than 
is vented by the moſt furious controvertiſt in poli- 
| ticks againſt thoſe whom he is hired to defame. : 
Perhaps the lightneſs of the matter may conduce 
do the vehemence of the agency; when the truth to 
: — =. 
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be inveſtigated is ſo near to inexiſtence, as to eſcape 
attention, its bulk is to be enlarged by rage and 
exclamation : That to which all would be indifferent 
in its original ſtate, may attract notice when the fate 
of a name is appended to ir. A commentator has 
indeed great temptations to ſupply by turbulence 


what he wants of dignity, to beat his little gold to a 


ſpacious ſurface, to work that to foam which no art 
or diligence can exalt to ſpirit. 


The notes which J have borrowed or written are 28 


either illuſtrative, by which difficulties are explain- 
ed; or judicial, by which faults and beauties are re- 
marked; or emendatory, by which depravations are 8 | 
corrected. „ | 
The explanations tranſcribed from others, if | 7 
do not ſubjoin any other interpretation, I ſuppoſe ; 


commonly to be right, at leaſt I intend by ac- Iz 
quicicence to confeſs, that I have nothing better to if 3 


propole. 


After the labours of all the editors, I found many 
paſſages which appeared to me likely to obſtruct the 
greater number of readers, and thought it my duty to 
facilitate their paſſage. It is impoſſible for an expo- 
ſitor not to write too little for ſome, and too much 
for others. He can only judge what is neceſſary by 
his own experience; and how long ſoever he may 
deliberate, will at laſt explain many lines which 
the learned will think impoſſible to be miſtaken, and 
omit many for which the ignorant will want his help. 
Theſe are cenſures merely relative, and mult be quietly | 

| endured, | 
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| endured. I have endeavoured to be neither ſuper- 
| fuouſly copious, nor ſcrupulouſly reſerved, and hope 
that I have made my authour's meaning acceſſible to 
many who before were frighted from peruſing him, 
and contributed ſomething to the publick, by dif- 
fuſing innocent and rational pleaſure. 

Ĩhe compleat explanation of an authour not Py 
WM matick and conſequential, but deſultory and vagrant, 
1 aboundiog in caſual alluſions and light hints, is not 
to be expected from any ſingle ſcholiaſt. All perſonal 


reflections, when names are ſuppreſſed, muſt be in a 


few years irrecoverable oblitterated ; and cuſtoms, too 
minute to attract the notice of law, ſuch as modes of 
dreſs, formalities of converſation, rules of viſits, diſ- 
poſition of furniture, and practices of ceremony, 
which naturally find places in familiar dialogue, are 
ſo fugitive and unſubſtantial, that they are not eaſily 
! retained or recovered. What can be known, will be 
collected by chance, from the receſſes of obſcure and 
obſolete papers, peruſed commonly with ſome other 
view, Of this knowledge every man has ſome, and 
none has much; but when an authour has engaged the 
publick attention, thoſe who can add any thing to 
his illuſtration, communicate their diſcoveries, and 
time produces what had eluded diligence. 

To time I have been obliged to reſign many paſ- 
ſages, which, though I did not underſtand them, 
will perhaps hereafter be explained, having, I hope, 
illuſtrated ſome, which others have neglected or miſ- 
taken, ſometimes by ſhort remarks, or marginal Gi- 
rections, 


rA es 
rections, ſuch as every editor has added at his will, 
and often by comments more laborious than the 
matter will ſeem to deſerve; but that which is 
moſt difficult is not always moſt important, and 
to an editor nothing is a trifle by which his authour 
is obſcured. 

The poetical beauties or defects I have not been 
very diligent to obſerve. Some plays have more, and 
fome fewer judicial obſervations, not in proportion to 
their difference of merir, but becauſe 1 gave this 
part of my deſign to chance and to caprice. The 
reader, I believe, is ſeldom pleaſed to find his opi- 
nion anticipated; it is natural to deligh more in 
what we find or make, than in what wevreceive. 
Judgement, like other faculties, is improved by prac- 
tice, and its advancement is hindered by ſubmiſſion 
to dictatorial deciſions, as the memory grows torpid 
by the uſe of a table book. Some initiation is how- 
ever neceſſary; of all ſkill, part is infuſed by pre- 
cept, and part is obtained by habit; I have therefore 
ſhewn ſo much as may enable the candidate of eriti- 
ciſm to diſcover the reſt. | 

To the end of moſt plays, I have added ſhort 
| ſtrictures, containing a general cenſure of faults, or 

praiſe of excellence; in which I know not how much 
I have concurred with the current opinion; but 1 
have not, by any affectation of ſingularity, deviated 
from it. Nothing is minutely and particularly ex- 
amined, and therefore it is to be ſuppoſed, that in 
the plays which are condemned there is much to be 


. 


. 
1 
ä 


praiſed, and in theſe which are praiſed much to | be 
condemned, | 
The part of criticiſm in which hs whole ſucceſ- 
fon of editors has laboured with the greateſt dili- 
| gence, which has occaſioned the moſt arrogant often- 
tation, and excited the keeneſt acrimony, is the 
| emendation of corrupted paſſages, to which the pub- 
lick attention having been firſt drawn by the violence 
of the contention between Pope and Theobald, has. 
been continued by the perſecution, which, with a 
kind of conſpiracy, has been ſince raiſed me all 
the publiſhers of Shakeſpeare. 
4 That many paſſages have paſſed in a ſtate of de- 
= | pravation through all the editions is indubitably 
certain; of theſe the reſtoration is only to be attemp- 
= ted by collation of copies or ſagacity of conjecture. 
I be collator's province is ſafe and eaſy, the conjec- 
turer's perilous and difficult, Yet as the greater. 
part of the plays are extant only in one copy, the 
peril muſt not be avoided, nor the difficulty refuſed. 
Of the readings which this emulation of amend- 
ment has hitherto produced, ſome from the labours 
of every publiſher I have advanced into the text; 
thoſe are to be conſidered as in my opinion ſuffi- 
ciently ſupported ; ſome I have rejected without men- 
tion, as evidently erroneous ; ſome I have left in the 
notes without cenſure or approbation, as reſting in 
equipoiſe between objection and defence; and ſome, 
which ſeemed ſpecious but not right, I have inſerted 
with a ſubſequent animadverſion. | | | 
2 | Having 
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Having claſſed the obſervations of others, I was 


at laſt to try what I could ſubſtitute for their mif- 
takes, and how I could ſupply their omiſſions. I col- 
lated ſuch copies as I could procure, and wiſhed for 
more, but have not found the collectors of theſe ra- 
rities very communicative. Of the editions which 
chance or kindneſs put into my hands I have given 


an enumeration, that I may not be blamed for ne- 


glecting what I had not the power to do. 
By examining the old copies, I ſoon found that 
the later publiſhers, with all their boaſts of diligence, 
ſuffered many paſſages to ſtand unauthoriſed, and 
contented themſelves with Rowe's regulation of the 
text, even where they knew it to be arbitrary, and 
with a little conſideration might have found it to be 
wrong. Some of theſe alterations are only the ejection 
| of a word for one that appeared to him more elegant 


or more intelligible. Theſe corruptions I have often 


ſilently rectified ; for the hiſtory of our language, 


and the true force of our words, can only be pre- 


ſerved, by keeping the text of authours free from 
adulteration. Others, and thoſe very frequent, ſmooth- 
ed the cadence, or regulated the meaſure ; on theſe I 


have not exerciſed the ſame rigour ; if only a word, 


was tranſpoſed, or a particle inſerted or omitted, I have 
ſometimes ſuffered the line to ſtand ; for the inconſtancy 


of the copies is ſuch, as that ſome liberties may be eaſily 
permitted. But this practice I have not ſuffered to 


proceed far, having reſtored the primitive diction 
wherever it could for any reaſon be preferred. 


The 
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The emendations, which compariſon of. copies 
ſupplied, I have inſerted in the text; ſometimes 
where the improvement was light, without notice, 
and ſometimes with an account of the reaſons of the 
change. | | 
Conjecture, though it be ſometimes unavoidable, 
1 have not wantonly nor licentiouſly indulged. It 
has been my. ſettled principle, that the reading of 
the ancient books is probably true, and therefore is 
not to be diſturbed for the ſake of elegance, per- 


e its 2 — 


7 ſpicuity, or mere improvement of the ſenſe. For 
L though much credit is not due to the fidelity, nor 
any to the judgement of the firſt publiſhers, yet 
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they who had the copy before their eyes were more 
likely to read it right, than we who only read it by 
E imagination, But it is evident that they have often 
3 made ſtrange miſtakes by Ignorance Or negligence, | 
and that therefore ſomething may be properly at- 
tempted by criticiſm, keeping the middle way ke 
tween preſumption and timidity, 

Such criticiſm I have attempted to Pa Ai and 
where any paſſage appeared inextricably perplexed, 
have endeavoured to diſcover how it may be recalled 
to ſenſe, with leaſt violence. But my firſt labour is, 
always to turn the old text on every ſide, and try 
if there be any interſtice, through which light can 
find Its way; nor would Huetins himſelf condemn. 
me, as refuſing the trouble of reſearch, for the am- 
bition of alteration. In this modeſt induſtry I have 
not been unſucceſsful. I have reſcued many lines 


—— 
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from 


from the violations of temerity, and ſecured many 
ſcenes from the inroads of correction. I have adop- 
ted the Reman ſentiment, that 1t is more honourable 


liv 


to ſave a citizen, than to kill an enemy, and have 


been more careful to protect than to attack. 


1 have preſerved the common diſtribution of the 


plays into acts, though I believe it to be in almoſt 
Some of thoſe which 
are divided in the later editions have no diviſion in 
the firſt folio, and ſome that are divided 1 in the folio 
have no diviſion in the. preceding copies. The ſet- 
tled mode of the theatre requires four intervals in 


all the plays void of authority. 


the play, but few, if any, of our authour's compoſi- 


tions can be properly diſtributed in that manner. An 
act is ſo much of the drama as paſſes without inter- 
vention of time or change of place. A pauſe makes 
In every real, and therefore in every 
imitative action, the intervals may be more or fewer, 
the reſtriction of five acts being accidental and arbi- 
trary. This Shakeſpeare knew, and this he practiſed; his 
plays were written, and at firſt printed in one unbroken 
continuity, and ought now to be exhibited with ſhort 
pauſes, interpoſed as often as the ſcene is changed, or 


a new act. 


any conſiderable time is required to pals. This me- 
thod would at once quell a thouſand abſurdities. 

In Teſtoring the authour's works to their integrity, 
I have conſidered the punctuation as wholly in my 
power; for what could be their care of colons and 
commas, who corrupted words and ſentences. What- 
ever could be done by adjuſting points is therefore 
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4 Glently performed, in ſome plays with much diligence, 
nin others with leſs; it is hard to keep a buſy eye 
| ſteadily fixed upon eyaneſcent atoms, or a diſcurſive 
mind upon evaneſcent truth. — 

The ſame liberty has been taken with a few par- 
ticles, or other words of ſlight effect. I have ſome- 
times inſerted or omitted them without notice. I have 
done that ſometimes, which the other editors have 
done always, and which indeed the ſtate of the text 
may ſufficiently juſtify. „ 
The greater part of readers, inſtead Jr blaming 1 us 
for paſſing trifles, will wonder that on mere trifles ſo 
much labour is expended, wich ſuch importance of 
debate, and ſuch ſolemnity of diction. To theſe I 
7X anſwer with confidence, that they are judging of an 
1 | art which they do not underſtand; yet cannot much 
4 9 | reproach them with their ignorance, nor promiſe that 
; I | they would become in general, by learning criticiſm, 
more uſeful, happier or wiſer. | 

1 7 As ] practiſed conjecture more, 1 learned to truſt. it 
less; and after I had printed a few plays, reſolved to 
inſert none of my own readings in the text, Upon 
this caution I now congratulate myſelf, for every day 
I encreaſes my doubt of my emendations. 

| Since I have confined my imagination to the mar- 
gin, it muſt not be conſidered as very reprehenſible, 
if I have fuffered ic to play ſome freaks in its own 
$ dominion, There is no danger in conjecture, if it 
be propoſed as conjecture; and while the text remains 
unigjured, thoſe changes may be ſafely offered, which 
Yor by 2 - d are 


lxvi rA 
are not cht ered even by him that offers them as 
1 or ſafe. ö 
If my readings are of little value, they have not 
been oftentatiouſly diſplayed or importunately obtrud- 
ed. I could have written longer notes, for the art of 
_ writing notes is not of difficult attainment, The work 15 
is performed, firſt by railing at the ſtupidity, negli- 1 
gence, ignorance, and afinine taſteleſſneſs of the for- . 
mer editors, and ſhewing, from all that goes before 5 
and all chat follows, the inelegance and abſurdity of 0 3 
the old reading; then by propoſing ſomething, which þ 2 
to ſuperficial readers would ſeem ſpecious, but which 9 
the editor rejects with indignation; then by producing 1 
the troe reading, with a long paraphraſe, and conclud- 
ing with loud 005 on the diſcovery, and 2 = 
ſober wiſh for the advancement and 1 ä. 
B criticiſm. | | | ; i | 
All this may be done, and perhaps done ſometimes 3 ; 
without impropriety. But I have always ſuſpected 1 
that the reading is right, which requires many words 
to prove it wrong; and the emendation wrong, that 1 
cannot without ſo much labour appear to be right. L 
The juſtneſs of a happy reſtoration ſtrikes at once, 
and the moral precept may be well applied to criticiſm, 1 
45 dubitas ne feceris. | | # 
To dread the ſhore which he ſces ſpread with 
- wrecks, is natural to the ſailor, I had before my eye, 
ſo many critical adventures ended in miſcarriage, that 
caution was forced upon me. I encountered in every 
page Wit ſtruggling with its own ſophiſtry, and 
1 Learning 


Er 
Learning conſuſed by the multiplicity of its views. 
I was forced to cenſure thoſe whom I admired, and could 
not but reflect, while I was diſpoſſeſſing their emen- 
dations, how ſoon the. ſame fate might happen to 


my own, and how many of the readings which I 


have corrected may be by ſome other editor defended 
and eſtabliſhed. 


Criticks, 1 ſaw, that other*s names efface, 
And fix their own, with labour, in the place 
Their own, like othcrs, ſoon their place refi2n'd, 


Or diſappear'd, and left the fir behind. . Porn, 


That a conjectural critick ſhould often be miſtaken, 
cannot be wonderful, either to others or himſelf, if 
it be conſidered, that in his art there is no ſyſtem, 
no principal and axiomatical truth, that regulates 


ſubordinate poſitions. His chance of errour is re- 


newed at every attempt; an oblique view of the 
paſſage, a ſlight miſapprehenſion of a phraſe, a ca- 
ſual inattention to the parts connected, is ſuſficient to 
make him not only fail, but fail ridiculouſly; and when 
he ſucceeds beſt, he produces perhaps but one reading 
of many probable, and he that ſuggeſts ancther will 
always be able to diſpute his claims. 

It is an unhappy ſtate, in which danger is bid under 
pleaſure. The allurements of emendation are ſcarcely 
reſiſtible. Conjecture has all the joy and all the pride 
of invention, and he that has once ſtaited a happy 
change, is too much delighted to conſider what ob- 
jections may riſe againſt 1 Wenn 1 
9 2 : „ 
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The expeCtation of ignorance is indefinite, and that 
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Yet conjectural criticiſm has been of great uſe in 
the learned world; nor is it my intention to depre- 
ciate a ſtudy, that has exerciſed ſo many mighty 
minds, from' the revival of learning to our own age, 
from the Biſhop of Aeria ro Engliſh Bentley. The 


criticks on ancient authours have, in the exerciſe of 
their ſagacity, many alliſtances, which the editor of 


EDakeſpoare iS condemned to want. They are em- 
ployed upon grammatical and ettled languages, 
Whole conſtruction contributes ſo much to perſpi- 


cufty, that [emer has fewer paſſages unintelligible i 


than Cheucer, The words have not only a known 
regimen, but invariable quantities, which direct and 
confine the clivice. There are commonly more ma- 


nuſcripts than one; and they do not often conſpire * 
in the ſame miſtakes. Yet Scaliger could confeſs to 
| Sabnofus how litt'e ſatisfaction his emendations gave 


him. TUudunt nolis conjegluræ noſire, quarum nos pudet, 


Paſtcaqua mn in meliores codices incidimus. And Lipfus . * 


could complain, that criticks were making faults, 
by trying to remove them, U olim viliis, ita nunc 
remediis laboratur, And indeed, where mere conjec- 


ture 1s to be uſed, the emendations of Scaliger and bY 
Ligpſius, notwithſtanding their wonderful ſagacity and | 


erudition, are often vague and diſputable, like mine 
ar TBeolald's. | 


Perhaps I may not be more” tenſited for doing Np 
wrong, than for doing little ; for raifing in the pub- 


lick expectations, which at laft I have not anſwered. 


F „ 
of knowledge is often tyrannical. It is hard to ſatisfy 
thoſe who know not what to demand, or thoſe who 
demand by deſign what they think impoffibſe to 
be done. I have indeed diſappointed no opinion 
1 more than my own; yet I have endeavoured to per- 
form my taſk with no flight ſolicitude. Nor a fingle 
' paſſage in the whole work has appeared to me cor- 
rupt, which I have not attempted to reſtore; or ob- 
ſcure, which I have not chdeavoured to illuſtrate. 
In many I have failed like others; and from many, 
6 after all my efforts, I have retreated, and confeſſed 
NY the repulſe. I have not paffed over, with affected 
M ſuperiotity, what is equally difficult to the reader 
and to myſelf, but where 1 could not inſtruct him, 
| have owned my ignorance. I might eafily have ac- 
7 cumulated a maſs of ſeeming learning upon eaſy- 
- ſcenes; but it ought not to be impured to negli- 
1 A gence, that, where nothing was neceffary, nothing 
4 1 has been done, or that, where others have ſaid 

1 enough, I have faid no more. 

l i Notes are often neceſſary, but they are al 
| evils. Let him, that is yet unacquainted with the 
| powers of Shakeſpzare, and who deſires to feet the 
| higheſt pleaſure that the drama can give, read every 
play from the firſt ſcene to the laſt, wich utter negli- 
ö = gence of all his commentators. When his fancy is 
once on the wing, let it not ſtoop at correction or 
explanation. When his attention is ſtrongly engaged, 
let it diſdain alike to turn afide to the name of Theo 
ald and Pope. Let him read on through brightn&fs 
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general effect of the work is weakened. The mind 


which he has too diligently ſtudied. 
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been ſurveyed; there is a kind of intellectual re- 
moteneſs neceſſary for the comprehenſion of any 


a cloſe approach ſhews the ſmaller niceties, but the 


improprieties which ignorance and neglect could ac- 7 
cumulate upon him; while the reading. was yet not 


When he deſcribes any thing, your more than ſee 


and obſcurity, through integrity and corruption ; ler 
him preſerve his comprehenſion of the dialogue and 
his intereſt in the fable. And when the pleaſures of 
novelty have ceaſed; let him attempt exactneſs; and 
read the commentators. | 
Particular paſſages are cleared by notes, but the 


is refrigerated by interruption ; the thoughts are di- 
verted from the principal ſubject; the reader is weary, 7 


he ſuſpects not why; and at laſt throws away the book, 1 


Parts are not to be examined till the whole has 


SAY 


great work in its full deſign and its true proportions; | * 


beauty of the whole is diſcerned no longer. -* 
It is not very grateful to conſider how little the 


ſucceſſion of editors has added to this authour's power 


of pleaſing. He was read, admired, ſtudied, and 
imitared, while he was yet deformed with all the 


rectified, nor his alluſions underſtood ; yet then did 
Dryden pronounce *© that Shakeſpeare was the man, 
« who, of all modern and perhaps ancient poets, 
„ had the largeſt and moſt comprehenſive ſoul, All 
2 the images of nature were ſtill preſent to him, 
e and he drew them not laboriouſſy, but luckily: 


mY it, 


P R 7 F A * E. | Ixxi 


« it, you feel it too. Thoſe who n him to 
have wanted learning, give him the greater com- 
mendation: he Was naturally learned: he needed 
* not the ſpectacles of books to read natufe; he 
looked inwards, and found her there. cannot 
„ ſay. he is every where alike ;, were he ſo; I ſhould | 
6 0 do chim injury to compare him with the greateſt 
« of mankind. He is many times flat and infipid ; 
e his comick wit degenerating into clenches, his ſe- 
rious ſwelling into bombaſt. But he is always 


great, when ſome great occaſion is preſented to 
him: No man can ſay, he ever had a fit ſubject 
for his wit, and did not then raiſe himſelf as hi. 2h 
above the reſt of poets, _ 


Quanlum lenta ſolent inter viburna cupreſſi.“ 


It is to be lamented, that ſuch a writer ſhould 
want a commentary; that his language ſhould be- 
come obſolete, or his ſentiments obicure. But it is 
vain to carry wiſhes beyond the condition. of human 
things; that which muſt happen to all, has happen- 
ed to Shakeſpeare, by accident and time; and more 
than has been ſuffered by any other writer ſince 
the uſe of types, has been ſuffered by him through 
his own negligence of fame, or perhaps by that ſu- 
periority of mind, which deſpiſed its own perform- 
ances, when it compared them with its powers, and 
judged thoſe works unworthy to be preſerved, which 
the criticks of following ages were to contend for 
the tame of reſtoring and explaining, 1 
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; Among theſe candidates of inferiour fame, I am 

now to ſtand the judgment of the publick ; and wiſh 
that I could confidently produce my commentary as. 
equal to the encouragement which I have had the 
honour of receiving. Every work of this kind is by 
its nature deficient, and I ſhould feel little ſolicitude 
about the ſentence, were it to be pronounced only 
by the ſkilful and the learned, 7 
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L . Eatle of Pemsroxe, &c. Lord Chamberlaine to 
a the Kings moſt excellent Majeſtie. 


= 4-7. 


Flarle of MonTGoMERy, &c. Gentleman of his 
Mlajeſties Bed-Chamber. Both Knights of 

the moſt Noble Order of the Garter, 

and our ſingular good LORDS. ”- 


Right Honourable, _ f 
'HILST we ſtudy to be thankefull in our 
particular, for the many favors we have 
received from your L. L. we are falne 
upon the ill fortune, to mingle two the moſt divers 
things that can be, feare, and raſhneſſe ; raſnneſſe in 
the enterprize, and feare of the ſucceſſe. For, when 
we value the places your H. H. ſuſtaine, wee cannot 
but know their dignity greater, than to deſcend to the 
reading of theſe trifles: and, while we name them 
trifles, we have depriv'd ourſelves of the Defence of 
our Dedication. But ſince your L. L. have been 
pleas'd to thinke theſe trifles ſomething, heretofore; 
and have proſequuted both them, and their Author 
9 living, with ſo much favour: we hope, (that they 
out-living him, and he not having the fate, common 
| 5 | with 
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you will uſe the ſame indulgence toward them, you 


lumne alk d to be yours: We have but collected 


height of our care, who are the Preſenters, to make 
the Preſent worthy of your H. H. by the Perfection. 
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with ſome, to be Exequutor to his own writings) | 


have done unto their parent. There is a great diffe. 
rence, whether any Book chooſe Patrones, or finde 
them: This hath done both. For, ſo much were 
your L. L. likings of the ſeverall parts, when they © 

were acted, as before they were publiſhed, the Vo- 


them, and done an office to the dead, to procure his 
Orphanes, Guardians; without ambition either of 
ſelf- profit, or fame: onely to keepe the memory of 
ſo worthy a Friend, and Fellow alive, as was our 
SHAKESPEARE, by Kuma offer of * Playes, to 
your moſt Noble Patronage. Wherein, as we have 
juſtly obſerved, no man to} come neere your L. L. 
but with a kind of religious addreſfe ; it hath been the 


But; there we muſt alſo crave our abilities to be con- 
ſidered, my Lords. We cannot goe beyond our owns 7 
powers. Countrey hands, reach forth Milke, Creame, 
Fruits, or what they have: and many Nations (we _ 
have heard) that had not Gummes and Incenſe, - ob- 


rained their requeſts with a leavened Cake; It was no | 
fault to approach their gods, by what meanes they 


could: And the moſt, though meaneſt, of things, % 
are made more precious, when they are dedicated to 1 

Temples. In that name therefore, we moſt humbly 7 
conſecrate to your H. H. theſe remaines of your ſer- 
vant SHAKESPEARE; that what delight is in them, 


. 
S OG rakes 


may be ever your L. L. the repuration his, and the 
faults ours, if any be committed, by a paire fo care- | 
full to ſhew their gratitude both to the living, and the 


dead, as 15 


Your Lordhhips moſt bounden 
Jonn HEMINOE. 
HENRY CONDELL 
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To the great variety of Readers. 
-] ROM the moſt able, to him that can but ſpell : 
e There you are number'd, we had rather you 
= were weigh'd. Eſpecially, when the fate of all 
Bookes depends upon your capacities: and not of 
e! your heads alone, but of your Purſes. Well, it is 


1 | now publike, and you will ſtand for your priviledges. 


. | we know: to reade, and cenſure. Doe ſo, but buy it 
\. XX firſt. That doth beſt commend a Booke, the Statio- 
10 3 ner ſayes. Then, how odde ſoever your braines be, 
y : or your wiſdomes, make your licence the ſame, and 
„ ſpare not. Judge your ſixe-penny'orth, your ſhil- 
0 lings worth, your five ſhillings worth at a time, or 


higher, ſo you riſe to the jult rates, and welcome. 
Bot, whatever you doe, buy. Cenſure will not drive 
2 Trade, or make the Jacke goe. And though you 


„ 
hs be a Magiſtrate of wit, and fir, on the Stage ar Black- 
5 Fryers, or the Cock-pit, to arraigne Playes dayly, 


| know, theſe Playes have had their triall already, and 
| ſtood out all Appeales; and doe now come forth quit- 
ted rather by a Decree of Court, than any purchas' d 
letters of commendation. N 

It had been a thipg, we confeſſe, worthy to have been 
wiſhed, that the Author bimfelfe had liv'd to have ſer - 
forth, ad overicene his owne Writings z Bur ſince ir 
— hath 
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hath been ordain'd otherwiſe, and he by death deparr- 
ed from that right, we pray you do not envy his 
Friends, the office of their care, and paine, to have 
collected and publiſh'd them; and fo to have publiſhr 
them, as where (before) you were abus'd with divers 
ſtolne, and ſurreptitious Copies, maimed and deformed 
by the frauds and ſtealths of injurious Impoſtors, that 
expos'd them: even thoſe, are now offer'd to your 
view cured, and perfect of their limbes; and all the 
reſt, abſolute in their numbers as he conceived them. 
Who, as he was a happy imitator of Nature, was a 
molt gentle expreſſer of it. His minde and hand went 
together: And what he thought he utfered with that 
eaſineſſe, that we have ſcarce received from him a blot 
in his papers. But it is not our Province, who. onely 
gather his workes, and give them you, to praiſe him. 
It is yours that reade him. And there we hope, to 
your divers capacities, you will finde enough, both to 
draw, and hold you: for his wit can no more lie hid, 
then it could be loſt. Reade him, therefore; and 
againe, and again: And if then you doe not like 
bim, ſurely you are in ſome manifeſt danger, not to 
underſtand him. And ſo we leave you to other of 
his Friends, who, if you need, can be your guides: 
if you neede them not, you can leade yourſelves, and 
others. m_ ſuch readers we wiſh him, 


Jon Hzmivce. 
HENRY CON DEI L. 


Ma. POP Ess 


MI. P O P E's 
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T is not my deſign to enter into a Criticiſm upon 
this Author; tho' to do it effectually and not ſu- 
| A. perficially, would be the belt occaſion that any 
| juſt Writer could take, to form the judgment and 
taſte of our pation. For of all Eugliſ Poets Shake- 
4 ſpear muſt be confeſſed to be the faireſt and fulleſt 
ſubject for Criticiſm, and to afford the moſt nume- 
E rous, as well as moſt conſpicuous inſtances, both of 
Beauties and Faults of all ſorts. But this far exceeds 
the bounds of a Preface, the buſineſs of which is only 
to give an account of the fate of his Works, and the 
| diſadvantages under which they have been tranſmitted 
to us. We ſhall hereby extenuate many faults which 
are his, and clear him from the imputation of many 
| which are not: A deſign, which tho” it can be no 
guide to future Criticks to do him juſtice in one way, 
will at leaſt be ſufficient to prevent their doing him an 
| injuſtice in the other.  _ 
I cannot however but mention ſome of his principal 
and characteriſtic Excellencies, far which (notwith- 
ſtanding his defects) he is juſtly and univerſally ele- 
vated above all other Dramatick Writers. Not that 
this is the proper place of praiſing him, but becaule 
I would not omir any occaſion of doing it. 15 
It ever any Author deſerved the name of an Ori- 
== gal, it was Shakeſpeare, Homer himſelf drew not his 
7 | art 
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art ſo immediately from the fountains of Nature, it 


ſame image: each picture like a mock-rainbow is but 


appear moſt to be twins, will upon com pariſon be found 8 | 
remarkably diſtinct. To this lite and variety of Cha- 
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Perſons, I believe one might have * them wit 


pains to raiſe them; no preparation to guide our guess 
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proceed thro' Zgyptian ſtrainers and channels, and 
came to him not without ſome tincture of the learn- 
ing, or ſome caſt of the models, of thoſe before him. 
The Poetry of Shakeſpear was infpiration.,indeed : he 
is not ſo much an Imitator, as an Inſtrument, of Na- 
ture; and 'tis not ſo juſt to ſay that he ſpeaks from 5 
her, as that ſhe ſpeaks thro' him. 5 

His Characters are ſo much Nature nerſelf, that 
tis a ſort of injury to call them by ſo diſtant a name 
as Copies of her. Thoſe of other Poets have a con- 
ſtant reſemblance, which ſhews that they receiv'd them 
from one another, and were but multipliers of the 
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the reflexion of a reflexion. But every ſingle charac- 9 
ter in Shakeſpear is as much an Individual, as thoſe 
in Life itſelt; it is as impoſſible to find any two aitke; "8 
and ſuch as from their relation or affinity in any reſpect 2k 


racter, we muſt add the wonderful preſervation of it; 
which is ſuch throughout his Plays, that had all the 
Speeches been printed without the very names of the 
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certainty to every ſpeaker.” 7 

The Power over our Paſſions was never poſſeſs'd 
in a more eminent degree, or diſplay” d in ſo different 
inſtances. Yet all along, there is ſeen no labour, no 


to the effect, or be perceiv'd to lead toward it: But 
the heart ſwells, and the tears burſt out, juſt at the 


proper places: We are ſurpriz'd the moment we weep; i 


and yet upon reflexion find the paſſion ſo juſt, that ve 
ſhou'd be ſurpriz'd if we had not wept, and wept at 
that very moment. 

How aſtoniſhing is it again, that the Paſſions di- 
realy oppoſite to Theſe, Laughter and Spleen, are no 
leſs at his command! that he is not more a maſter ns 
the 
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the Great than of the Ridiculous in human nature; of 
our nobleſt tenderneſſes, than of our vaineſt foibles; 
ot our ſtrongeſt emotions, than of our idleſt ſen⸗ 
ſations! 
= Nor does he only excel in the Paſſions: In the 830 
neſs of reflexion and Reaſoning he is full as admira- 
ble. His Sentiments are not only in general the moſt | 
's pertinent and judicious upon every ſubject ; but by a 
talent very, peculiar, ſomething between Penetration 
and Felicity, he hits upon that particular point on 
= which the bent of each argument turns, or the force 
of each moment depends. This is perfectly amazing, 
from a man of no education or experience in thole 
great and publick ſcenes of life which are uſually the 
ſubject of his thoughts: So that he ſeems to have 
known the world by Intuition, to have look'd thro? 
human nature at one glance, and to be the only Au— 
2M thor that gives ground for a very new opinion, That 
the Philoſopher and even the Man of the world, may 
MW be Born, as well as the Poet. | 
1t muſt be own'd that with all theſe great excel- 
llencies, he has almoſt as great defects; and that as he 
has certainly written better, ſo he has perhaps written 
2 worſe, than any other. But I think I can in ſome 
gmeaſure account for theſe defects, from ſeveral cauſes 
and accidents; without which it is hard to imagine 
1 that ſo large and ſo enlighten'd a mind could ever 
0 KEE have been Tuſceptible of them. Thar all theſe Con- 
; = tingencies ſhould unite to his diſadvantage ſeems to 
me almoſt as ſingularly unlucky, as that ſo many va- 
e rious (nay contrary) Talents ſhould meet in one man, 
„ Vas happy and extraordinary. 

lt mult be allowed that Stage- Poetry of all other, 
is more particularly levelPd to pleate, the Populace, 
and its ſucceſs more immediately depending upon the 
Common Supfrage. One cannot therefore wonder, if 
Sakeſpear, having at his firſt appearance no other aim 
in his Wiitings than to PETE a lubliſtance, directed 
: | his 
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his endeavours ſolely to hit the taſte and humour that 
then prevailed. The Audience was generally com- 


poſed of the meaner fort of people; and therefore the 
Images of Life were to be drawn from thoſe of their 


own rank: accordingly we find, that not our Author's 


only but almoſt all the old Comedies have their Scene 


among Tradeſmen and Mechanicks: And even their 
Hiſtorical Plays ſtrictly follow the common Old Sto- 


Ties Or Vulgar Traditions of that kind of people. In 


Tragedy, nothing was ſo ſure to Syrprize and cauſe 
Admiralion, as the moſt ſtrange, unexpected, and con- 
ſequently moſt unnatural, Events and Incidents ; the 
moſt exaggerated Thoughts ; ; the molt verboſe and 
bombaſt Expreſſion ; the "moſt pompous Rhymes, and 
rhundering Verſification. In Comedy, nothing was 


ſo ſure to Pleaſe, as mean buffoonry, vile ribaldry, 


and unmannerly jeſts of fools and clowns. Yet even 
in theſe, our Author's Wit buoys up, and is born 
above his ſubject : his Genius in thoſe low parts is 


like ſome Prince of a Romance in the diſguiſe of a 


Shepherd or Peaſant; a certain Greatneſs and Spirit 
now and then break our, which manifeſt his higher 
extraction and qualities. 

It may be added, that not only the common Au- 
dience had no notion of the rules of writing, but jew 


even of the better ſort piqu'd themſelves upon any 


great degree of knowledge or nicety that way; *cill 
Ben Jobnſon getting poſſeſſion of the Stage, brought 
critical learning into vogue: And that this was not 
done without difficulty, may appear from thoſe fre- 
quent leſſons (and indeed almoſt Declamations) which 
he was forced to prefix to his firſt plays, and put into 
the mouth of his actors, the Grex, Chorus, &c. to 
remove the prejudices, and inform the judgment of 


his hearers. Till then, our Authors had no thoughts 


of writng on the mode] of the Ancients : their Fra- 


gedies were only Hittorics in Dialogue; and their Co- 
* 
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3 medies followed the thread of any Novel as they found 
it, no lefs implicitly than if it had been true Hiſtory. 


Jo judge therefore of Shakejpear by Ariſtotle's rules, 
is like trying a man by the laws of one Country, Who 
acted under thoſe of another. He writ to the People; 
and writ at firſt without patronage from the better ſort, 
and therefore without aims of pleaſing them: with- 
out aſſiſtance or advice from the Learned, as without: 
the advantage of education or acquaintance among 
them: without that knowledge of the beſt models, 
the Ancients, to inſpire him with an emulation of, 
them; in a word, without any views of Reputation, 
and of what Poets are pleas'd to call Immortality: 
Some or all of which have encourag'd the vanity, or 
animated the ambition of other writers. . 
| Yet it muſt be obſerv'd, that when his performances 
had merited the protection of his Prince, and when 
the encouragement of the Court had ſucceeded to that 
of the Town ;' the works of his riper years are ma- 
nifeſtly raiſed above thoſe of Ins former. The Dates 
of his plays ſufficiently evidence that his productions 
improved, in proportion to the reſpect he had for his 
auditors. And 1 make no doubt this obſervation 
would be found true in every inſtance, were but Fdi- 
tions extant from which we might learn the exact time 
| when every piece was compoſed, and whether writ for 
the Town, or the Court. | EEE 

Another Cauſe (and no leſs ſtrong than the former) 
may be deduced from our Author's being a Player, 
and forming himſelf firſt upon the judgments of that 
body of men whereof he was a member. They have 
ever had a Standard to themſelves, upon other prin- 
ciples than thoſe of Ariſtotle. As they live by the 
| Majority, they know no rule but that of pleaſing the 
preſent humour, and complying with the wit in faſhion ; 
a conſideration which brings all their judgment to a 
ſhort point. Players are juſt ſuch judges of what is 
71g4t, as Taylors are of what is graceful. And in this 

You, I. | e 7 view. 
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view it will be but fair to allow, that moſt of our 
Author's faults are lefs to be aicribed to his wrong 
judgment as a Poet, than to his right Judgment as a 
Player. ä 

By theſe Men it was 501 a praiſe to Shakeſpear, 
that he ſcarce ever Hotted a line. This they induſtri- 
ouſly propagated, as appears from what we are = 
by Ben Johnſon in his Diſcoveries, and from the 
face of Heminges and Condell to the firſt folio Edition, 
But in reality (however it has prevailed) there never 
was a more groundleſs report, or to the contrary of 
which there are more undeniable evidences. As, the 
Comedy of the Merry Wives of Windſor, which he 
entirely new writ ; the Hiſtory of Henry the 6th, which 


was firſt publiſhed under the title of the Contention e, 


York a Lancaſter ; and that of Henry the 5th, ex- 
tremely improved; that of Hamlet enlarged to almoſt 
as much again as at firft, and many others. 1 be- 
lieve the common opinion of his want of Learning 
proceeded from no better ground. This too might 
be thought a praiſe by ſome, and to this his Errors 
have as injudiciouſly been aſcribed by others. For 
tis certain, were it true, it could concern but a ſmall 
part of them; the moſt are ſuch as are not properly 
Defects, but Superfœtations: and ariſe not from want 
of learning or reading, but from want of thinking or 
Judging : or rather (to be more juſt to our Author) 
from a compliance to thoſe wants in others. As to a 
wrong choice of the ſubject, a wrong conduct of the 
incidents, falſe thoughts, forced expreſſions, Se. if 
theſe are not to be aſcrib'd to the foreſaid accidental 
reaſons, they muſt be charg'd upon the Poet himſelf, 
and there is no help for it. But I think the two Diſ- 
advantages which I have mention'd (to be obliged to 
Pleaſe the loweft of people, and to keep the worſt of 
company) if the conſideration be extended as far as it 
reaſonably may, will appear ſufficient to miſlead and 


depreſs the greateſt Genius upon earth. N ay the 
more 
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more modeſty with which ſuch a one is endued, the 
more he is in danger of ſubmitting and conforming 
to others, againſt his own better judgment. 
But as to his Want of Learning, it may be neceſ- 
fary to ſay ſomething more: There is certainly a vaſt 
difference between Learning and Language,, How far 
he was ignorant of the latter, I cannot determine; 
but 'tis plain he had much Reading at leaſt, if they 
will not call it Learning. Nor is it any great matter, 
if a man has Knowledge, whether he has it from one 
language or from another. Nothing is more evident 
than that he had a taſte of natural Philoſophy, Mes 
chanicks, ancient and modern Hiſtory, Foctical learn- 
ing and Mythology : We find him very knowing in 
he cuſtoms, rites, and manners of Antiquity. . In 
oriolanus and Julius Cæſar, not only the Spirit, but 
anners, of the Romans are exactly drawn; and ſtil} 
a nicer diſtinction is ſhewn, between the manners of 
he Romans in the time of the former, and of the lat- 
er. His reading in the ancient Hiſtorians is no leſs 
onſpicuous, i in many references to particular paſſages; 
and the ſpeeches copy'd from Plutarch in Coriolanus 
may, 1 think, as well be made an inſtance of his 
I carning, as thoſe copy'd from Cicero. in Catiline, of 
Ben Fohnſon's, The manners of other nations in ge- 
ral, the Egyptians, Venetians. Fre gc, &c. are drawn 
with equal propriety. Whatever object of nature, or 
branch of ſcience, he either ſpeaks of or deſcribes; it 
d always with competent, if not extenſive knowledge : . 
is deſcriptions are ſtiil exact; all his metaphors ap- 
propriated, and remarkably drawn. from the true na- 
ture and inherent qualities of each ſubject. When he 
Ircats of Ethic or Politic, we may conſtantly obferve 
wonderful juſtneſs of diſtinction, as well as extent 
f comprehenſion. No one is more a maſter oi the 
WF tical ſtory, or has more frequent alluſions to the 
EF arious parts of it: Mr. Waller (who has been cele- 
WP ated for this laſt particular) has not ſhewn more 
1 | _ 5 learning 
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Jearning this way than Shakeſpear. We have Tranſla- 
tions from Ovid publiſhed in his name, among thoſe 
Poems which pals for his, and for ſome of which we 
have undoubted authority, (being publiſhed by him- 
ſelf, and dedicated to his noble Patron the Earl of 
Southampton:) He appears alſo to have been conver- 
fant in Plautus, from whom he has taken the. plot of 
one of his plays: he follows the Greek Authors, and 
particularly Dares Phrygius, in another (although ! 
will not pretend to ſay in what language he read them) 
The modern /talion writers of Novels he was mani- 
feſtly acquainted with; and we may conclude him to 
be no leſs converſant with the Ancients of his own 
country, from the uſe he has made of Chaucer in 
Treilus and Creſſida, and in the Two Noble Kinſmen, 
if that Play be his, as there goes a Tradition it was, 
(and indeed it has little reſemblance of Ple:cher, and 
more of our Author than ſome of thoſe which have 
been received as genuine. ) 


I am inclined to think, this opinion proceeded « ori- 
ginally from the. zeal of the Partizans of our Author 
and Ben Fohnſon ; as they endeavoured to exalt tbe 
one at the expence of the other. It is ever the nature 
of Parties to be in extremes; and nothing is ſo pro- 


bable, as that becauſe Ben Jolmſon had much the more 
learning, it was ſaid on the one hand that Shakeſpeor 
had none at all; and becauſe Shakeſpear had much 
the moſt wit and fancy, it was retorted on the other, 
that Johnſon wanted both. Becaule . Shakeſpear bor- 
rowed nothing, it was ſaid that Ben Johnſon borrowed 
every thing. Becauſe Johnſon did not write extem- 
pore, he was reproached with being a year about every 
piece; and becauſe Shakeſpear wrote with eaſe and ra- 
pidity, they cry'd, he never once made a blot. Nay 
the ſpirit of oppoſition ran ſo high, that whatever 
thoſe of the one fide objected to the other, was taken 
at the rebound, and turned into Praiſes; as 1injudi- 

_ | cioully, 
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ciouſly, as their antagoniſts before had made them 
# Objections. _ a 

| Poets are always afraid of Envy; but ſure they 
have as much reaſon to be afraid of Admiration. They 
are the Scylla and Charybizs of Authors; thole who 
eſcape one, often fall by the other. Peſſimum genus 
inimicorum Laudantes, ſays Tacitus: and Virgil deſires 
to wear a charm againſt thoſe who praiſe a Poet with- 
out rule or reaſon. : 


— Si ultra placitum lauddrit, baccare fronten 
Cingito, ne Vati noceat — 5 


But however this contention might be carried on by 
the Partizans on either fide, I cannot help thinking 
© theſe two great Poets were good friends, and lived on 
& amicable terms and in offices of ſociety with each other. 
It is an acknowledged fact, that Ben 7chaſon was in- 
troduced upon the Stage, and his fictt works eacou- 
= raged, by Shakeſpear. And after his death, that 
Author writes To the memory of his beloved Mr. Wil- 
& liam Shakeſpear, which ſhows as if the friendſhip had 
continued thro' life. I cannot for my own part find 
any thing Inviazous or Sparing in thoſe verſes, but 
= wonder Mr. Dryden was of that opinion. He exalts 
# him not only above all his Cotemporaries, but above 
E Chaucer and. Spenſer, whom he will not allow to be 
great enough to be rank'd with him; and challenges 
the names of Sop/eclcs, Euripides, and Aiſchylus, nay 
all Greece and Rome at once, to equal him; and (which 
is very particular) expreſly vindicates him from the 
uimputation of wantiag Art, not enduring that all his 
excellencies ſhould be attributed to Nature. It is re- 
markable too, that the praiſe he gives him in his 
Diſcoveries ſeems to proceed from a perſonal kindneſs ; 
he tells us, that he lov'd the man, as well as honoured 
his memory; celebrates the honeſty, - openneſs, and 
tranknels of his temper; and only dutinguiſhes, as he 
reaſonably ought, between the real merit of the Au- 

: | „„ 5 thor, 
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thor, and the ſilly and derogatory applauſes of the 
Players. Ren Johnſon might indeed be ſparing in his : 


Commendation (tho? certainly he is not ſo in this in. 
ſtance) partly from his own nature, and partly from 


judgment. For men of judgment think they do any ©” 
man more ſervice in praiſing him juſtly, than laviſhly, 2 


I ſay, I would fain believe they were friends, tho 
the violence and ill-breeding of their followers and 
Flatterers were enough to give rite to the contrary 
report. I would hope that it may be with Partie? 
both in Wit and State, as with thoſe Monſters de- 
{ſcribed by the Poets; and that their Heads at leaſt may 
have ſomething human, tho' their Bodies and Tt Oo 


are wild beaſts and ſerpents. | a 
As I believe that what I have mentioned gave riſet to 


the opinion of Shakeſpear's want of learning; ſo what 


has continued it down to us may have been Het many 


blunders and illiteracies of the firſt Publiſhers of his 
works, In theſe Editions their ignorance ſhines in 8 
almoſt every page ; nothing is more common than 


Aus tertia. Exit omnes. Enter three Witches ſolus, 


Their French is as bad as their Latin, both in con- 


ſtruction and ſpelling; Their very Welſh is falſe. 
Nothing! is more likely than that thoſe palpable blun- 


ders of Hector's quoting Ariſtotle, with others of that 


groſs kind, ſprung from the ſame root; it not being 
at all credible that theſe could be the errors of any © 
man who had the leaſt tincture of a School, or tbe 
leaſt converſation with ſuch as had. Ben Joſenſon (Whom 
they will not think partial to him) allows him at leaſt 
to have had ſome Latin; which is utterly inconſiſtent 
with miſtakes like theſe. Nay the conſtant blunders 
in proper names of perſons and places, are ſuch as 
muſt have ee from a man, who had not ſo 
much as read any hiſtory, in any. language : : fo could 

not be Shakeſpear's, 
I ſhall now lay before the reader ſome of thoſe al- 
moſt innumerable Errors, which have ariſen from one 
ſource, 


. 
"Bey? 
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7 fource, the ignorance of the Players, both as his actors, 


© and as his Editors. When the nature and Kinds of 
" ® theſe are enumerated and conſidered, I dare to ſay 
” *X that not Shakeſpear only, but Ariſtotle or Cicero, had 
: their works undergone the ſame fate, might have ap- 
7 1 pear'd to want ſenſe as well as learning. 
þ It is not certain that any one of his Plays was pub- 
4 liſhed by himſelf. During the time of his employ- 
g ment in the Theatre, ſeveral of his pieces were printed 
3 74 ſeparately in Quarto. What makes me think that 
" XZ moſt of theſe were not publiſh'd by him, is the exceſ- 
" IX ove careleſſneſs of the preſs: every page is ſo ſcanda- 
/ f 9 louſly falſe ſpelled, and almoſt all the learned or un- 
8 uſual e { intolerably mangled, that it's plain there 


either was no Corrector to the preſs at all, or one totally 
illiterate. If any were ſupervited by me I ſhould 
fancy the two parts of Henry the 44h, and Midſum- 
= mer-Night's Dream might have been fo : becauſe I find 
no other printed with any exactneſs; and (contrary to 
the reſt) there is very little variation in all the ſubſe- 
quent editions of them. There are extant two Prefaces, 
to the firſt quarto edition of Troilus and Creſida in 1609, 
and to that of Othello; by which it appears, that the 
= firſt was publiſhed without his knowledge or conſent, 
2X andeven before it was acted, ſo late as e or eight 
years before he died: and that the latter was not 
Printed 'till after his death. The whole number of 
genuine plays which we have been able to find printed 
in his life-time, amounts but to eleven. And of ſome 
of theſe, we meer with two or more editions by diffe- 
rent printers, each of which has whole heaps of traſh 
different from the other: which I ſhould fancy was 
| occalion'd by their being taken from different "HS 
belonging to different Play-houſes. 

Ihe folio edition (in which all the plays we now 
receive as his, were firſt collected) was publiſhed by 
two Players, Heminges and Condell, in 1623, ſeven 
| Jears after his deceaſe. They declare, that all the other 
5 e 4 editions 
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editions were ſtolen and ſurreptitious, and affirm theirs 
to be purged from the errors of the former. This is 


true as to the litteral errors, and no other; for in al! 


reſpects elſe it is far worſe than the Quarto's. 
Firſt, becauſe the editions of trifling and bombaſt | 
paſſages are in this edition far more numerous. For 
whatever had been added, ſince thoſe Quarto's, by 
the actors, or had ſtolen from their mouths into the 
written parts, were from thence conveyed into the 
Printed text, and all ſtand charged upon the Author. 
He himſelf complained of this uſage | in Hamlet, where 


he wiſhes that 7hoſe who play the "Clowns wou d , ſpeak 


no more than is ſet down for them. ( Act 3. A. 4. 
But as a proof that he could not eſcape it, in the old | 
editions of Romeo and Juliet there is no hint of a | 
great number of the mean conceits and ribaldries nos 
to be found there. In others, the low ſcenes of Mobs, 


Plebeians and Clowns, are vaſtly ſhorter than at pre- 


ſent: And I have ſeen one in particular (which ſeems * 
to have belonged to the play-houſe, by having the 


parts divided with lines, and the Actors names in the 
margin) where ſeveral of thoſe very paſſages were 


added in a written hand, which are ſince to be found 
in the folio. + | 

In the next place, a number of beautiful paſſages PU 
which are extant in the firſt. ſingle editions, are omit- 7 
ted in this: as it ſeems without any other reaſon, 


than their willingneſs to ſhorten ſome ſcenes : Theſe. © 


men (as it was faid of Procruftes) either- lopping, or 
ſtretching an * to make him * fit for their 1 
Stage. | 5 , 

This edition is ſaid to be printed from the Orivinal 
Copies; I believe they meant rhote which had lain ever 
ſince the Author's days in the play-houſe, and had 
from time to time been cut, or added to, arbitrarily. 
It appears that this edition, as well as the Quarto's, 
was printed (at leaſt partly) from no better copies 
than the Prompter” s Book, or Piecemeal Paris Written 
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out for the uſe of the actors: For in ſome places their 
very names are thro' careleſſneſs ſet down inſtead of 
the Perſonæ Dramatis: And in others the notes of di- 
rection to the Preperty-men for their Moveables, and to 
the Players for their Entries, are inſerted into the Text, 
thro' the ignorance of the Tranſcribers. 4 
The Plays not having been before ſo much as diſ- 
ZZ cinguiſhed by A#s and Scenes, they are in this edition 
divided according as they play'd them; often where 
there is no pauſe in the action, or where they thought 
fir to make a breach in it, for the ſake of Muſick, 
Maſques, or Monſters. dy 
Sometimes the ſcenes are tranſpoſed and ſhuffled 
back ward and forward; a thing which could no other- 
wiſe happen, but by their being taken from ſeparate. 
and piece- meal written parts. ; = 
= Many verſes are omitted entirely, and others tranſ- 
oled 4 from whence invincible obſcurities have ariſen, 
paſt the gueſs of any. Commentator to clear up, but 
J juſt where the accidental glimpſe of an old edition en- 
lightens us. „ | | 
XX Some Characters were confounded and mix'd, or 
two pur into one, for want of a competent number of 
actors. Thus in the Quarto edition of Midſummer- 
= \Nipht's Dream, Act g. Shakeſpear introduces a kind of 
7 Maſter of the Revels called Philoftrate : all whole part 
is given to another character (that of Egeus) in the ſub- 
= ſequent editions: So alſo in Hamlet and King Lear. 
This too makes it probable that the Prompter's Books 
= were what they call'd the Original Copies, 8 
= From liberties of this kind, many ipeeches alſo were 
put into the mouths of wrong perſons, where the Au- 
thor now ſeems chargeable with making them ſpeak _ 
out of character: Or ſometimes perhaps for no better 


= 7 Much ado about nothing. 4. Cowley, an Kemp, con/flant!y 

= 42 2. Enter Prince Leonato, tro a whele Scene. 
Claudio, and Jack * Wilſon, in- Edit. Fol. of 1623, and 1632. 
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reaſon, than that a governing Player, to have the 
mouthing of ſome favourite ſpeech himſelf, would 
ſnatch it from the unworthy lips of an Underling. | 

Proſe from Verſe they. did not know, and they 
accordingly printed one for the other chroughout the 
volume. 


Having been forced to ſay ſo much of the Players, 
I think I ought in juſtice to remark, that the Judg- 
ment, as well as Condition, of that claſs of people 
was then far inferior to what it is in our days. As 
then the beſt Playhouſes were Inns and Taverns (the 
Globe, the Hope, the Red Bull, the Fortune, &c.) ſo 
the top of the profeſſion were then meer Players, not 
Gentlemen of the ſtage : They were led into the But. 
tery by the Steward, not plac'd at the Lord's table, 
or Lady's toilette: and conſequently were entirely 
depriv*d of thoſe advantages they now enjoy, in the 
familiar converſation of our Nobility, and an inti- 
macy (not to ſay n with rn of che firſt 
condition. 

From what has been ſaid, there can be no queſtion 
but had Shakeſpear publiſhed his works himſeif (eſpe- 
cially in his latter time, and after his retreat from the 
ſtage) we ſhould not only be certain which are ge- 
nuine ; but ſhould find in thoſe that are, the errors 
leſſened by ſome thouſands. If I may judge from all 
the diſtinguiſhing marks of his ſtyle, and his manner 
of thinking and writing, I make no doubt to declare 
that thoſe wretched plays Pericles, Locrine, Sir Fo/n 
Oldcaſtle, Yorkſhire Tragedy, Lord Cromwell, The Pu- 
_ Titan, and London Prodigal, cannot be: admitted as his. 
And I ſhould conjecture of ſome of the others, (par- 
ticularly Love's Labour's Loſt, The Winter's Tale, and 
Titus Andronicus) that only ſome characters, ſingle 
| ſcenes, or perhaps a few particular paſſages, were of 
his hand. It is very probable what accafioned ſome 
Plays to be ſuppoſed Shakeſpear's was only this; that 


6 were pieces produced by unknown authors, af 
- fitte 


n 
Ph. 
y 


fitted up for the Theatre while it was under his admi- 


than for the former, which were equally publiſhed in 


from arbitrary Additions, Expunctions, Tranſpoſi- 


of innumerable Paſſages by the Ignorance, and wrong 


This is the ſtate in which Shakeſpear*s writings. lye 


naying recourſe to any of the former, or ever making 
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niſtration: and no owner claiming them, they were 
adjudged to him, as they give Strays to the Lord of 
the Manor: A miſtake which (one may alſo oblerve) 
it was not for the intereſt of the Houle to remove. Yet 
the Players themſelves, Heminges and Condell, after- 
wards did Shakeſpear the juſtice to reject thoſe eight 
plays in their edition; tho* they were then printed in 
bs Ne in every body's hands, and acted with ſome 
applauſe ; (as we learn from what Ben Fohnſon ſays of 
Pericles in his Ode on the New Inn.) That Titus An- 
dronicus is one of this claſs I am the rather induced to 
believe, by finding the ſame Author openly expreſs his 
contempt of it in the Induction to Bartholomew-Pair, 
in the year 1614, when Shateſpear was yet living. 
And there is no better authority for theſe latter ſort, 
his life-time. | ih | | | 

If we give into this opinion, how many low and 
vicious parts and paſſages might no longer reflect upon 
this great Genius, but appear unworthily charged upon ; 
him? And even in thole which are really his, how ' 
many faults may have been unjuſtly laid to his account 


tions of ſcenes and lines, confuſion of Characters and 
Perſons, wrong application of Speeches, corruptions 


Corrections of 'em again by the Impertinence, of his 


firſt Editors? From one or other of theſe conſidera- 
tions, I am verily perfuaded, that the greateſt and the 
groſſeſt part of what are thought his errors would 
vaniſh, and leave his character in a light very different 
from that diſadvantageous one, in which it now ap- 
pears to us. | „ | : | | 


at preſent; for ſince the abovementioned Folio Edi- 
tion, all the reft have implicitly followed it, without 


the 
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the compariſon between them. It is impoſſible to re- 


pair the Injuries already done him; too much time 
has elaps'd, and the materials are too few. In what 


I have done I have rather given a proof of my willing- 


nels and deſire, than of my ability, to do him juſtice. 
I have diſcharg'd the dull duty of an Editor, to my 
beſt judgment, with more labour than I expect thanks, 


with a religious abhorrence of all innovation, and 


without any indulgence to my private ſenſe or con- 
jecture. The method taken in this Edition will ſhow 
icſelf, The various Readings are fairly put in the 
margin, ſo that every one may compare them; and 
thoſe I have preferr'd into the Text are conſtantly ex 
fide: Codicum, upon authority. The Alterations or 
Additions which Shakeſpear himſelf made, are taken 
notice of as they occur. Some ſuſpected paſſages 
which are exceſſively bad, (and which ſeems Interpo- 
lations by being ſo inſerted that one can entirely omit 
them without any chaſm, or deficience in the coatext) 


are degraded to the bottom of the page; with an 
Aſteriſk referring to the places of their inſertion. The 


Scenes are mark d fo diſtinctly that every removal of 
place is ſpecify'd; which is more neceſſary in this 
Author than any other, ſince he ſhifts them more 


frequently: and ſometimes without attending to this 
particular, the reader would have met with ob- 
{curities. The more obſolete or unuſual words are 


explained. Some of the moſt ſhining paſſages are 


diſtinguiſh'd by comma's in the margin; and where 
the beauty lay not 1n particulars but in the whole, a 
ſtar is prefix d to the ſcene. This ſeems to me a 


ſhorter and leſs oftentatious method of performing 


the better half of Criticiſm. (namely the pointing out 
an Author's excellencies) than to fill a whole paper with 
citations of fine paſſages, with general Applauſes, or 


empty Exclamations at the tail of them. There is alto 
ſubjoined a Catalogue of thoſe firſt Editions by which 
the greater part of the various readings and of the 
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corrected paſſages are authoriſed, (moſt of which are 
ſuch as carry their own evidence along with them.) 

* Theſe Editions now hold the place of Originals, and 
are the only materials left to repair the deficiencies or 
reſtore the corrupted ſenſe of the Author, I can only 
{ wiſh that a greater number of them (if a greater were 
ever publiſhed) may yet be found, by a ſearch more 
flucceſsful than mine, for the better accompliſhment of 
this end. 8 15 | 
I will conclude by ſaying of Shakeſpear, that with 
all his faults, and with all the irregularity of his Drama, 
one may look upon his works, in compariſon of thoſe 
that are more finiſh'd and regular, as upon an ancient 
majeſtick piece of Gothic Architecture, compar'd with 
a neat Modern Building: The latter is more elegant 
and glaring, but the former 1s more ſtrong and more 
ſolemn. It muſt be allow'd, that in one of theſe there 
are materials enough to make many of the other. It 
has much the greater variety, and much the nobler 
apartments; tho* we are often conducted to them by 
dark, odd, and uncooth Paſſages. Nor does the 
Whole fail to ſtrike us with greater reverence, tho” 
many of the parts are childiſh, ill-plac'd, and unequal 
to its grandeur. . 8 


Mr. THEO. 
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HE Attempt to write upon SHAKESPEAR is 
hke going into a large, a ſpacious, and a 
ſplendid Dome — "the Conveyance of a 
narrow and obſcure Entry. A Glare of Light fud- 
denly breaks upon you beyond what the Avenue at 
firſt promis d: and a thouſand Beauties of Genius and 
Character, like ſo many gaudy Apartments pouring 
at once upon the Eye, diffuſe and throw themſelves 
out to the Mind. The Proſpect is too wide to come 
within the Compatls of a fingle View: *tis a gay Con- 
fuſion of pleaſing Objects, too various to be enjoyed 
but in a general Admiration; and they muſt be ſepa- 
rated, and ey'd diſtinctly, in order to give the proper 
Entertainment. 

And as in great Piles of Building, ſome Parts are 
often finiſh'd up to hit the Taſte of the Connoiſſeur ; 
others more negligently put together, to ſtrike the 
Fancy of a common and unlearned Beholder : Some 
Parts are made ſtupendouſly magnificent and grand, 

to ſurprize with the vaſt Deſign and Execution of the 
Architect; others are contracted, to amuſe you with 
his Neatneſs and Elegance i in little. So, in Shakeſpear, 
we may find Traits that will ſtand the Teſt of the fe- 
vereſt Judgment; and Strokes as careleſly hit off, to 
the Level of the more ordinary Capacities : Some De- 
ſcriptions rais'd to that Pitch of Grandeur, as to aſto- 
niſh you with the 1 and Elevation of his 
Thought; 
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Thought: and others copying Nature within ſo nar- 
row, ſo confined, a Circle, as if the Author's Talent 


lay only at drawing in Miniature. . | 
In how many points of Light muſt we be obliged 


to gaze at this great Poet! In how many Branches of 
Excellence to conſider, and admire him! Whether 
ZZ we view him on the Side of Art or Nature, he ought 
L 4 equally to engage our Attention: Whether we reſpect 
the Force and Greatneſs of his Genius, the Extent of 
huis Knowledge and Reading, the Power and Addreſs 
with which he throws out and applies either Nature, 


be charm'd with the Richneſs, and Variety, of his 
lmages and Ideas! If his Images and Ideas ſteal into 
our Souls, and ſtrike upon our Fancy, how much are 
they improv'd in Price, when we come to reflect with 
what Propriety and Juſtneſs they are apply'd to Cha- 
racter! If we look into his Characters, and how they 
gare furniſh'd and proportion'd to the Employment he _ 
cuts out for them, how are we taken up with the 
EMaſtery of his Portraits! What Draughts of Nature! 
What Variety of Originals, and how differing each 
from the other! How are they dreſs'd from the Stores 
of his own luxurious Imagination; without being the 
Apes of Mode, or borrowing from any foreign Ward- 
robe] Each of them are the ſtandards of Faſhion for 
themſelves: like Gentlemen that are above the Di- 
rection of their Tailors, and can adorn themſelves 
g wirhout the aid of Imitation. If other Poets draw 
more than one. Fool or Coxcomb, there is the ſame 
kReſemblance in them, as in that Painter's Draughts, 
who was happy only at forming a Roſe: you find 
them all younger Brothers of the ſame Family, and 
all of them have æ Pretence to give the ſame Creſt ; 
But Shatefpear's Clowns and Fops come all of a dif- 
ferent Houte: they are no farther allied to one another 
e ß. i than 
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than as Man to Man, Members of the ſame Species: 190 
but as different in F catures and Lineaments of Cha- 


racter, as we are from one another in Face, or Com- 
plexion. But I am unawares lanching into his Cha- 


racter as a Writer, before I have ſaid what I intended 


of him as a private Member of the Republick, _ 
Mr. Rote has very juſtly obſerv'd, that People are 

fond of diicovering any littie perſonal Story of the 

Great Men of Antiquity ; and that the common Ac- 


cidents of their Lives naturally become the Subject of 1 


our critical Enquiries: That however trifling ſuch a 
Curioſity at the firit View may appear, yet, as for 
what relates to Men of Letters, the Knowledge of an 


Author may, perhaps, ſometimes conduce to the bet- 


ter underſtanding his Works: And, indeed, this Au- 
thor's Works, Nom the bad Treatment 0 has met 


with from Copyiſts and Editors, have ſo long wanted þ 


a Comment, that one would zealouſly embrace every 


Method of Information, that could contribute to re- 


cover them from the injuries with which I have ſo 
long lain o'erwhelm'd, . 
Tis certain, that if we have firſt admir'd the Man : 


in his Writings, his Caſe is ſo circumſtanc'd, that we 
muſt naturally admire the Writings in the Man: That 
if we go back to take a View of his Education, and 


the Employment in Life which Fortune had cur out | 


for him, we ſhall retain the llronger Ideas of his ex- 


tenſive Genius. 

His Father, we are told, was a bie Dealer 
in Wool; but having no fewer than ten Children, of 
whom our Shakeſpear was the eldeſt, the beſt Educa- | 


tion he could afford him was no better than to quality 


him for his own Buſineſs and Employment. I cen- 
not affirm with any Certainty how long his Father 
liv'd; but I take him to be the ſame Mr. John Shate- 
ear who was living in che Year 1599, and who then, 
in Honour of his Son, took out an Extract of his 
F any Arms from the Herald's Ofñce; by which it 
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appears, that he had been Officer and Bailiff of Strat- 
ford upon Avon in Warwickſhire ; and that he enjoy'd 
ſome hereditary Lands and Tenements, the Reward 
of his Great Grandfather's faithful and approved Ser- 
vice to King Henry VII. | 9 

Be this as it will, our Shakeſpear, it ſeems, was 


bred for ſome Time at a Free-School; the very Free- 
School, I preſume, founded at Stratford: where, we 
are told, he acquired what Latin he was Maſter of: 

but, that his Father being oblig'd, thro' Narrownels 


of Circumſtance, to withdraw him too ſoon from 
thence, he was thereby unhappily prevented from 
making any Proficiency in the Dead Languages: A 


Point that will delerve tome little Dilcuffion in the Se- 


quel of this Diſſertat ion. 8 5 
How long he continued in his Father's Way of Bu- 
ſineſs, either as an Aſſiſtant to him, or on his own 
proper Account, no Notices are left to inform us: nor 
have I been able to learn preciſely at what Period of 
Life he quitted his native Stratford, and began his 
Acquaintance with London and the Stage. 1 
In order to ſettle in the World after a Family-man- 
ner, he thought fit, Mr. Rowe acquaints us, to marry 
while he was yet very young. It is certain, he did ſo: 
for by the Monument, in Stratford Church, erected 
to the Memory of his Daughter Suſanna, the Wife of 
John Hall, Gentieman, it appears, that ſhe died on 
the 2d Day of Juby, in the Year 1649, aged 66. So 
that ſhe was born in 1383, when her Father could not 
be full 19 Years old; who was himſelf born in the 
Tear 1564, Nor was ſhe his eldeſt Child, for he had 
another Daughter, Juaith, who was born before her, 
and who was marricd to one Mr. Thomas Quiney. So 
| that Shakeſpear muſt have entred into Wedlock by that 
Time he was turn'd of ſevenicen Years. 4 
Whether the Force of Inclination merely, or ſome 
concurring Circumſtance of Convenience in the Match 
| prompted him to inarry ſo early, is not eaſy to be de- 
Vorl.. . termin'd 
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termin'd at this Diſtance : but *tis probable, a View 
of Intereſt might partly ſway his Conduct in this Point: 
for he married the Daughter of one Hathaway, a ſub- | 
ſtantial Yeomen in his Neighbourhood, and ſhe had | 
the Start of him in Age no leſs than eight Years. She 
ſurviv'd him notwithſtanding, ſeven Seatons, and dy'd 
that very year in which the Players publiſh'd the firſt 
Edition of his Works in Folio, Anno Dom. 1623, at 
the Age of 67 Years, as we likewiſe learn from her 
Monument in Stratford Church. 

How long he continued in this kind of Settlement, 
upon his own Native Spot, is not more eaſily to be 
determin'd. But if the Tradition be true, of that 
Extravagance which forc'd him both to quit his Coun- 
try and Way of Living; to wit, his being engag'd, 
with a Knor of young Deer-ſtealers, to rob the Park 
of Sir Thomas Lucy of Cherlecot near Stratford: the 
Enterprize ſavours ſo much of Youth and Levity, we 
may reaſonably ſuppoſe it was before he couid write 
full Man. Beſides, conſidering he has left us fix and 
thirty Plays, at leaſt, avow'd to be genuine; and con- 
fidering too, that he had retir'd from the Stage, to 
ſpend the latter Part of his Days at his own Native 
Stratford; the Interval of Time, neceſſarily required 
for the finiſhing ſo many Dramatic Pieces, obliges us 
to ſuppoſe he threw himlelt very early upon the Play- 
houſe. And as he could, probably, contract no Ac- 
quaintance with the Drama, while he was driving on 
the Affair of Wool at home; tome Time mult be joſt, 
_ even after he had commenc'd Player, before he could 
attain Knowledge enough in the Science to quality 
himſelf for turning Author. 

It has been oblerv'd by Mr. Ree, thac amongſt 
other Extravagancies which our Author has given to 
his Sir Fohn Failſtajje, in the Merry IV/ives of Windſor, 
he has made him a Deer-ſtealer ; and that he might 
at the ſame Time remember his //arwick/hire Proſecu- 
tor, under the Name of Juſtice Shallow, he has given 


him 
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him very near the ſame Coat of Arms, which Dug- 
dale, in his Antiquities of that County, deſcribes for 
a Family there. There are two Coats, I obſerve, in 
Dugdale, where three Silver Fiſhes are borne in the 
Name of Lucy; and another Coat, to the Monument 
of Themas Lucy, Son of Sir Milliam Lucy, in which 8 
are quarter'd in four ſeveral Diviſions, twelve little 
Fiſhes, three in each Diviſion, probably Luces. This 
very Coat, indeed, ſeems alluded to in Shallow's giv- 
ing the dozen White Luces, and in Slender ſaying he 
may quarter. When I conſider the exceeding Candour 
and Good-nature of our Author, (which inclin'd all 
the gentler Part of the World to love him ; as the 
Power of his Wit obliged the Men of the moſt deli- 
= cate Knowledge and polite Learning to admire him 3), 
and that he ſhould throw this humorous Piece of Sa- 
tire at his Proſecutor, at leaſt twenty Years after the 
Provocation given; Iam confidently purſuaded it mult 
be owing to an unforgiving Rancour on the Proſecu- 
& tor's Side: and if This was the Cale, it were Pity but 
the Diſgrace of ſuch an Inveteracy ſhould remain as 
& a laſting Reproach, and Shallow itand as a Mark of 
& Ridicule to ſtigmatize his Malice, | - 
It is ſaid, our Author ſpent ſome Years before his 
Death, in Eaſe, Retirement, and the Converſation of 
his Friends, at his Native Stratford. I could never 
pick up any certain Intelligence, when He relinquiſh'd 
the Stage. I know, it has been miſtakenly thought 
by ſome, that Spenſers Thalia, in his Tears of his 
Muſes, where ſhe laments the Loſs of her Willy in 
the Comic Scene, has been apply'd to our Author's 
quitting the Stage. Bur Spenſer himſelf, *tis well 
| known, quitted the Stage of Life in the Year 1398; 
and, five Years after this, we find Shakeſpear's Name 
among the Actors in Ben Jolinſon's Sejanus, which 
firſt made its Appearance in the Year 1603. Nor, 
ſurely, could he then have any Thoughts of retiring, 
 lince, that very Year, a Licence under the Privy-Seal 
| E | Was 
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was granted by K. James I. to him and Fletcher, Bur- 
bage, Phillippes, Hemings, Condel, &c. authorizing 
them to exerciſe the Art of playing Comedies, Tra- 
gedies, Sc. as well at their uſual Houſe call'd the 
Globe on the other Side of the Water, as in anv other 
Parts of the Kingdom, during his Majeſty's Pleaſure: 
(A Copy of which Licence is preſerv'd in Rymer's F&- 
dera.) Again, tis certain, that Shake/pear did not 
exhibit his Macbeth, till after the Union was brought 
about, and till after King James I. had begun to touch 
for the Evil: for *tis plain, he has inſerted Compli- 
ments, on both thole Accounts, upon his Royal Ma- 
ſter in that Tragedy. Nor, indeed, could the Num- 
ber of the Dramatic Pieces, he produced, admit of his 
| retiring near ſo early as that Period. So that what 
Spenſer there ſays, if it relate at all to Shakeſpear, mult 
hint at ſome occaſional Receſs he made for a time up- 
on a Diſguſt taken: or the Willy, there mention'd, 
muſt relate to ſome other favourite Poet. I believe, 
we may ſafely determine that he had not quitted in the 
Year 1610. For in his Tempeſt, our Author makes 
mention of the Bermuda Iſlands, which were unknown 
to the Engliſb, till, in 1609, Sir John Summers made 
a Voyage to North- America, and diſcover'd them: 
and afterwards invited ſome of his Countrymen to 
ſettle a Plantation there. That he became the private 


Gentleman, at leaſt three Tears before his Deceale, is 


pretty obvious from another Circumſtance : I mean, 
from that remarkable and well-known Story, which 
Mr. Rowe has given us of our Author's Intimacy with 
Mr. Ichs Combe, an old Gentleman noted thereabouts 
for his Wealth and Uſury: and upon whom Shake- 
[pear made the following facetious Epitaph. 


Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav'd, 
ig a hundred to ten his Soul is not ſav'd; 
Han Man aſk who lies in this Tomb, 
Or! oh ! quaih the Devil, lis my John-a-Combe. 


This 


7 


This ſarcaſtical Piece of Wit was, at the Gentle- 
man's own Requeſt, thrown out extemporally in his 
Company. And this Mr. 7% Combe I take to be 
the fame, who, by Dugdale in his Antiquities of War- 
wick/hire, is {aid to have dy'd in the Year 16:4, and 
for whom at the upper end of the Quire, of the Guild 
of the Holy Croſs at Stratford, a fair Monument is 
erected, having a Statue thereon cut in Alabaſter, and 
in a Gown, with this Epitaph. * Here lyeth interr'd 
„ the Body of John Combe Eſq, who dy'd the roth 
of Juby, 1614, who bequeathed ſeveral Annual 
„ Charities to the Pariſh of Stratford, and 100 l. to 
<« be lent to fifteen poor Tradeſmen from three years 
to three years, changing the Parties every third 
« Year, at the Rate of fifty Shillings per Annum, the 
« Increaſe to be diſtributed to the Almes-poor there.” 
The Donation has all the Air of a rich and ſaga- 
cious Uſurer. 

Shekeſpeer, himſelf did not ſarvive Mr. Combe long, 
for he dy'd in the Year 1616, the 53d of his Age. 
He lies buried on the North Side of the Chancel in 


the great Church at Szratferd ; where a, Monument, 


decent enough for the Time, is erected to him, and 
plac'd againſt the Wall. He is repreſented under an 
Arch in a fitting Poſture, a Cuſhion ſpread before him, 


with a Pen in his Right Hand, and his Left reſted on 


2 Scrowl of Paper. The Latin Diſtich, which is 
placed under the Cuſhion, has been given us by Mr. 


Pope, or his Graver, in this Manner. 


INGENIO Pylium, Genio Socrarem, Arte 
— Maronem, . » 
Terra tegit, Populus mæret, Olympus habee. 


I confeſs, I don't conceive the Difſvence betwixt 
Tngenia and Genio in the firſt Verſe. They ſeem to me 
intirely ſynonymous Terms; nor was the Pylian Sage 


ou celebrated for his Ingenuity, but for an Ex- 
2 PEriengiy: 
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3 and Judgment owing to his long Age. Dug- 
dale, in his Antiquities of W:rwickſhire, has copied 


this Diſtich with a Diſtinction which Mr. Rowe has 


follow'd, and which certainly reſtores us the true 
Meaning of this Epitaph. 


7 U DI 0 10 Pylium, Genio Secratem, &c, 


In 1614, the greater Part of the Town of Stratford 
was conſumed by Fire ; but our Shakeſpear's Houle, 
among ſome others, efcap'd the Flames. This Houſe 

was firſt built by Sir Zugh Clopton, a younger Brother 
of an ancient Family in that Neighbourhood, who 
took their Name from the Manor of Clapton. Sir 
Hug was Sheriff of London in the Reign of Richard III. 
and Lord Mayor in the Reign of | King Huy VII. 
To this Gentleman the Town of Strat /ord i is indebred 
for the fine Stone- bridge, conliſting of fourteen Arches, 
which at an extraordi:; ary Expence he built over the 
Avon, together with a Cauſe- way running at the Weſt- 
end thereof; as allo for rebuilding the Chapel adjoin- 

ing to his Houſe, and the Crofs-Ile in the Church 


there. It is remarkable of him, that, tho” he lived 


and dy'd a Bachelor, among the other extenſive Cha- 
Tities which he left both to the City of London and 
Town of Strat/crd, he bequeath'd conſiderable Lega- 
cies for the Marriage of poor Maidens of good Name 
and Fame both in London and at Sergtferd. Notwith- 
ſtanding which large Donations in his Life, and Be- 
queſts at his Death, as he had purchaſed the Manor 
of Cloproy, and all the Eſtate of the Family, ſo he 
left the fame again to his elder Brother's Son with a 
very great Addition : (a Proof, how well Beneficence 
and CEconomy may walk hand in hand in wiſe Fa- 
milies :) Good Part of which Eſtate is yet in the Poſ- 
ſeſſion of Edward Clopton, Eſq; and Sir Hugh Clopton, 


Ent. lineally deſcended from the elder Brother of the 


firſt Sir Hugh : Who een bequeathed to his 
„ . 4 Nephew, 
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Nephew, by his Will, his Houſe, by the Name of 
his Great- Houſe in &. ratfard. | 

The Eſtate had now been fold out of is Clopton 


Family for above a Century, at the time when Shake- 
{pear became the Purchaſer : who, having repair'd 


and modell'd it to his own Mind, chang'd the Name 
to New-place ; which the Manſion-houſe, ſince erected 


upon the ſame Spot, at this day retains. The Houſe 
and Lands, which attended it, continued in Shake- 


| ſpear's Deſcendants to the Time of the . Reftoration : 


when they were repurchaſed by the Clopton Family, 
and the Manſion now belongs to Sir Huyh Clopton, Knt. 
To the Favour of this worthy Gentleman I owe the 

Knowledge of one Particular, in Honour of our Poet's 
once Dwelling-houſe, of which, I preſume, Mr. RowE 
never was appriz d. When the Civil War raged in 
England, and K. Charles the Firſt's Queen was driven 
by the Neceſſity of Affairs to make a Receſs in War- 
wick/hire, ſhe kept her Court for three Weeks in New- 


place. We may reaſonably ſuppoſe it then the beſt 


private Houſe in the Town; and her Majeſty preferr'd 
it to the College, which was in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Combe-F amily, ho did not fo ſtrongly favour the 
King's Party. 

How much our Author employ'd himſelf in Poetry, 
after his Retirement from the Stage, does not ſo evi- ' 


dently appear : Very few poſthumous Sketches of his 


Pen have been recover'd to aſcertain that Point. We 


have been told, indeed, in Print, but not till very 
lately, That two large Cheſts full of this Great Man's 


looſe Papers and Manuſcripts, in the Hands of an 


ignorant Baker of Warwick, (who married one of the 


Deſcendants from our Shakeſpear) were careleſly ſcat- 


ter'd and thrown about, as Garret-Lumber, and Lit- 
ter, to the particular Knowledge of the late Sir Hilliam 


Biſhop, till they were all conſumed in the general Fire 


and Deſtruction of that Town, I cannot help being 


a little apt to diſtruſt che Authority of this T radition 3 
f 4 becauſ 
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becauſe his Wife ſurviv'd him ſeven Years, and as his 


Favourite Daughter Szſanna ſurviv'd her twenty-ſix 

Years,'tis very improbable, theyſnould ſuffer ſuch a rea- 
ſure to be removꝰd, and tranſlated into a remoter Branch 

of the Family, without a Scrutiny firſt made into the 
Value of it. This, I ſay, inclines me to diſtruſt the 

Authority of the Relation: but, notwithſtanding ſuch 
an apparent Improbability, if we really loſt ſuch a 
Treaſure, by whatever Fatality or Caprice of For- 
tune they came into ſuch ignorant and neglectful 
Hands, I agree with the Relater, the Misfortune is 
wholly irreparable. 

To theſe Particulars, which regard his Perſon and 
private Life, ſome few more are to be glean'd from 
Mr. Rowe's Account of his Life and Writings : Let 
us now take a ſhort View of him in his publick Ca- 
pacity, as a Mriter: and, from thence, the Tran- 
{tion will be eaſy to the State in which his * 
have been handed down to us. 

No Age perhaps, can produce an Author more va- 
rious from himlelf, than Sh pen has been univer- 
ſally acknowledged to be. The Diverſity in, Stile, and 
other Parts of Compoſition, fo obvious in him, is as 
variouſly to be accounted for. His Education, we 
find, was at beſt but begun: and he ſtarted early into 
a Science from the Force of Genius, unequally aſſiſted 
by acquir'd Improvements. His Fire, Spirit, and Ex- 
uberance of Imagination gave an impetuoſity to his 
Pen : His Ideas flow'd from him in a Stream rapid, 
bur not turbulent; copious, but not ever over- bear- 
ing its Shores. The Eaſe and Sweetnels of his Tem- 
per might not a little contribute to his Facility in 
Writing: as his Employment, as a Player, gave him 
an Advantage and Habit of fancying himſelf the very 
Character he meant to delineate. He uſed the Helps 
of his Function in forming himſelf to create and ex- 
preis that Sublime, which other Actors can only copy, 


and throw out, in Action and gracetul Attitude. But 
| | Nullum 
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Nullum fine Venia placuit Ingenium, ſays Seneca. The 
Genius, that gives us the greateſt Pleaſure, ſometimes 
ſtands in Need of our Indulgence. Whenever this 
happens with regard to Shakeſpear I would willingly 
impute it to a Vice of his Times. We ſee Compli 
ſance enough, in our Days, paid to a bad Taſte. 
that his Clinches, falſe Wit, and deſcending bs 
himſelf, may have proceeded from a Deference paid 
to the then reigning Barbariſin. 
I have not thought it out of my Province, whenever 
Occaſion offer'd, to take notice of ſome of our Poet's 
grand Touches of Nature : Some, that do not appear 
ſuperficially ſuch ; but in which he ſeems the moſt 
deeply inſtructed; and to which, no doubt, he has 
ſo much ow'd that happy Preſervation of his Charac- 
Pers, for which he is juſtly celebrated. Great Geni- 
us's, like his, naturally unambitious, are ſatisfy'd to 
conceal their Art in theſe Points. Tis the Foible of 
your worſer Poets to make a Parade and Oſtentation 
of that little Science they have; and to throw it out 
in the moſt ambitious Colours. And whenever a Wri- 
ter of this Claſs ſhall attempt to copy theſe artful 
Concealments of our Author, and ſhall either think 
them eaſy, or practiſed by a Writer for his Eaſe, he 
will ſoon be convinced of his Miſtake by the VIE 
of reaching the Imitation of them. 


Speret idem, 3 mulluim, 8 laboret, 
 Auſus idem: 


Indeed, to point out, and tt upon, all the 
 Beantirs of Shokeſpear, as they come ſingly in Re- 
view, would be as infipid, as endleſs; as tedious, as 
unneceſſary : But the Explanation of thoſe Beauties, 
that are leſs obvious to common Readers, and whoſe 
Illuſtration depends on the Rules of juſt Criticiſm, 
and an exact knowledge of human Lite, ſhould de- 


lervedly have a Share in a general. Critic upon the 
Authon 
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Author. But, to paſs over at once to another Sub- 

ject— | 
; It has been allow'd on all hands, how far our Au- 
thor was indebted to Nature; it is not ſo well agreed, 
how much he ow'd to Languages and acquired Learning. 
The Deciſions on this Subject were certainly ſet on 
Foot by the Hint from Ben Fohn/on, that he had ſmall 
Latin and leſs Greek: And from this Tradition, as it 
were, Mr. Rowe has thought fit peremptorily to de- 
clare, that, It is without Controverſy, he had no 
„ Knowledge of the Writings of the ancient Poets, 
&« for that in his Works we find no Traces of any 
e thing which looks like an imitation of the Ancients. 
% For the Delicacy of his Taite (continues He,) and 
ce the natural Bent of his own great Genius, (equal, 
<« if not ſuperior, to ſome of the Beſt of theirs ;) 
_« would certainly have led him to read and ſtudy them 
ce with ſo much Pleaſure, that ſome of their fine 
Images would naturally have inſinuated themſelyesin- 
<* to, and been mix'd with his own, Writings: and lo his 
% not copying, at leaſt, ſomething from them, may 
ebe an Argument of his never having read them.“ 
I ſhall leave it to the Determination of my Learned 
Readers, from the numerous Paſſages, which I have 
occaſionally quoted in my Notes, in which our Poet 
ſeems cloſely to have imitated the Claſſics, whether 
Mr. Rew?'s Aſſertion be fo abſolutely to be depended 
on. The Reſult of the Controveſy muſt certainly, 
either way, terminate to our Author's Honour : how 
happily he could imitate them, if that Point be al 
lowed ; or how gloriouſly he could think like them, | 


without owing any thing to Imitation. 

Tho” I ſhould be very unwilling to allow Shake- 
ſpear ſo poor a Scholar, as Many have labour'd to re- 
preſent him, yet I ſhall be very cautious of declaring 
too poſitively on the other ſide of the Queſtion: that 
is, with regard to my Opinion of his Knowledge in 
the dead languages. And therefore the Paſſages, that 
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I oce aſionally quote from the Claffics, ſhall not be 
urged as Proofs that he knowingly imitated thoſe Ori- 
ginals ; but brought to ſhew how happily he has ex- 
. d himſclf upon the ſame Topicks, A very 

| learned Critick of our own Nation has declar'd, that 
a Sameneſs of Thought and Sameneſs of Expreſſion 
too, in Two Writers of a different Age, can hardly 
happen, without a violent Suſpicion of the latter co- 
pying from his Predeceſſor. I ſhall not therefore run 
any great Riſque of a Cenſure, tho? I ſhould venture 
to hint, that the Reſeniblances in Thought and Ex- 
preſſion, of our Author and an Ancient (which we- 
ſhould allow to be Imitation in the One, whoſe Learn- 
ing was not queſtion'd) may ſometimes take its Riſe 
from Strength of Memory, and thoſe Impreſſions 
which he owed to the School. And if we may allow 
a Poſſibility of Tanis, conſidering that, when he quit- 
ted the School he gave into his Father's Profeſſion and 
way of Living, and had, *tis likely, but a ſlender Li- 
brary of. Claſſical Learning ; and conſidering what 
a Number of Tranſlations, Romances, and Legends, 
ſtarted about his Time, and a little before; (moſt of: 
which, *tis very evident, he read;) I think, it may 
ealily be reconciled why he rather ſchemed his Plats and 
Characters from theſe more latter Informations, than 


went back to thoſe Fountains, for which he might en- 


tertain a ſincere Veneration, but to which he could not 
have ſo ready a Recourſe. 
In touching on another Part of his. Learning, as 

it related to the Knowledge of Hiſtory, and Books, 1 
ſhall advance ſomething, that, at firſt ſight, will very 
much wear the Appearance of a Paradox. For I ſhall 
find it no hard Matter to prove, that, from the groſ- 
feſt Blunders in Hiſtory, we are not to infer his real 


Ignorance of it: Nor from a greater Uſe of Latin 


Words, than ever any other Engliſh Author uſed, 
mult we infer his intimate ä with that 
Language. 

A 
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= A Reader of Taſte may eaſily obſerve, that tho?! 
Shakeſpear, almoſt in every Scene of his hiſtorical | 
Plays, commits the grofſeſt Offences againſt Chrono- 
logy, Hiſtory, and Ancient Politicks; yet This was 
not thro* Ignorance, as is generally ſuppoſed, but thro? 
the too powerful Blaze of his Imagination; which, 
when once raiſed, made all acquired Knowledge va- 
niſh and diſappear before it. But this Licence in him, 
as I have ſaid, muſt not be imputed to Ignorance : 
fince as often we may find him, when Occaſion ſerves, 
| reaſoning up to the Truth of Hiſtory; and throwing 
# out Sentiments as juitly adapted to the Circumftances 
of his Subject, as to the Dignity of his Characters, or 
Dictates of Nature in general. ; 
Then to come to his Knowledge of the Latin Tongue, 
*ris certain, there is a ſurpriſing Effuſion of Latin 
Words made Enyzlifh, far more than in any one Eng- 
hj Apthor I have ſcen; but we muſt be cautious to 
imagine, this was of his own doing. For the Engii/h 
Tongue, in his Age, began extremely to ſuffer by an 
inundation of Latin: And this, to be ſure, was oc- 
calion'd by the Pedantry of thoſe two Monarchs, Eli- 
zabeth and James, Both great Laliniſts. For it is not 
to be wonder'd at, if both the Court and Schools, 
equal Flatterers of Power, ſhould adapt themſclves to 
—  ._ - . | 
But now I am touching on the Queſtion, (which 
has been fo frequently agitated, yet ſo entirely unde- 
cided) of his Learning and Acquaintance with the 
Languages; an additional Word or two naturally falls 
in here upon the Genius of our Author, as compared 
with that of Johnſon his Contemporary. They are 
confeſſedly the greateſt Writers our Nation could ever 
bo-{t of in the Drama. The firſt, we ſay, owed all 
do his prodigious natural Genius; and the other a great 
deal to his 65 and Learning. This, if attended to, 
Will explain a very remzrkable Appearance in their 
| Writings. Beſides thoſe wonderful Maſterpieces of 
% a | | 155 | | Art 
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Art and Genius, which each has given us; They are 
the Authors of other Works very unworthy of them: 
But with this Difference; that in Johnſon's bad Pieces 
we don't diſcover one ſingle Trace of the Author of 
the Fox and Alchymi/s : bur in the wild extravagant 
Notes of Shakeſpear, you every now and then encoun- - 
ter Strains that recognize the divine Compoſer. This 
Difference may be thus accounted for. Fohnſon, as 
we ſaid before, owing all his Excellence to his Art, by 
which he ſometimes ſtrain'd himſelf ro an uncommon 
Pitch, when at other times he unbent and play'd with 
his Subject, having nothing then to ſupport him, it is 
no wonder he wrote ſo far beneath himſelf, But 
Shakeſpear, indebted more largely to Nature, than the 
Other to acquired Talents, in his moſt negligent Hours 
could never ſo totally diveſt himſelf of his Genius, but 


that it would frequently break out with —— © 


Force'and Splendor. 

As I have never propos'd to dilate farther on the 
Character of my Author, than was neceſſary to ex- 
plain the Nature and Uſe of this Edition, I ſhall pro- 


ceed to conſider him as a Genius in Poſſeſſion of an 


everlaſting Name. And how great that Merit muſt 
be, which could gain it againſt all the Diſadvantages 
of the horrid Condition in which he has hitherto ap- 
pear d! Had Homer, or any other admir'd Author, 
firſt ſtarted into Publick ſo maim'd and deform'd, we 
cannot determine whether they had not ſunk for ever 
under the Ignominy of ſuch an ill Appearance. The 
mangled Condition of Shakeſpeer has been acknow- 
ledg d by Mr. Rowe, who publiſn'd him indeed, but 
neither corrected his Text, nor collated the old Copies. 
This Gentleman had Abilities, and ſufficient Know- 
ledge of his Author, had but his Induſtry been equal 
to his Talents. The ſame mangled Condition has been 
acknowledg'd too by Mr. Pope, who publiſh'd him 
likewiſe, pretended to have collated the old Copies, 
ang yet {ſeldom has corrected the T ext but to its Ia- 
| 5 jury. 
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jury. 1 congratulate with the Manes of our Poet. 
that this Gentleman has becn ſparing in indulging his 
private Senſe, as he phraſes it; for He, who tampers 
with an Author, whom he Joes not underſtand, muſt 
do it at the Expence of his Subject. I have made it 
evident throughout my Remarks, thar he has frequent- 
ly inflicted a Wound where he intended a Cure. He 
has aQed with regard to our Author, as an Editor, 
whom L1ps1vs mentions, did with regard to MAR 
TIAL; Juventus eſt neſcio quis Popa, qui non vitla cus, 
fed ipſum excidit, He has attack'd him like an un- 
handy Slaughterman; and not lopp'd off the Errors, 
but the Poet. 
When this is found to be the F act, how abſurd muſt 
appear the Praiſes of ſuch an Editor? It ſeems a moot 
Point, whether Mr. Pepe has done moſt Injury to 
Shakeſpear as his Editor and Encomiaſt; or Mr. Kymer 
done him Service as his Rival and Cenſurer. They 
have Both ſhewn themſelves in an equal Impuiſſance 
of ſuſpecting, or amending, the corrupted Paſſages: 
and tho? it be neither Prudence to cenſure, or com- 
mend, what one does not underſtand; yet if a man 
muſt do one when he plays the Critick, the latter 1s 
the more ridiculous Office: And by That Shakeſpear 
ſuffers moſt. For the natural Veneration, which we 
have for him, makes us apt to ſwallow whatever is 
given us as /its, and ſet off with Encomiums; and 
| hence we quit all Suſpicions of Depravity: On the 
contrary, the Cenſure of ſo divine an Author ers us 
upon his Defence; and this produces an exact Scru- 
tiny and Examination, which ends in finding out and 
diſcriminating the true from the ſpurious. 
It is not with any ſecret Pleaſure, that I fo frequent- 
ly animadvert on Mr. Pope as a Critick; but there are 
Provocations, which a Man can never quite forget. 
His Libels have been thrown out with fo much Inve- 
teracy, that, not to diſpute whether they h come 
ſrom a Chriſtian, er leave it a Queſtion whether war 
coul 
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could come from a Man. I ſhould be loth to toubs, 
as Quintus Serenus did in a like Caſe, [ 


Sive homo, ſeu ſimilis turpilſn ma _ nobis, 
Vulnera dente dedit. 


The Indignation, perhaps, for being „ a 
Blockhead, may be as ſtrong in us as it is in the Ladies 
for a Reflexion on their Beauties. It 1s certain, I am 
| indebted to Him for ſome agrant Civilities; and I 
ſhall willingly devote a Part of my Life to the honeſt 
Endeavour of quitting Scores : with this Exception 
however, that I will not return thoſe Civilities in his 
peculiar Strain, but confine myſelf, at leaſt, to the 
Limits of common Decency, I ſhall ever think it bet- 
ter to want Vit, than to want Humanity: and impar- 
tial Poſterity may, perhaps, be of my Opinion. 
But, to return to my Subject; which now calls upon 
me to inquire into thoſe Cauſes, to which the Depra- 
vations of my Author originally may - be aflign'd. 
We are to conſider him as a Writer, of whom no au- 
thentic Manuſcript was left extant; as a Writer, whoſe 
Pieces were diſperſedly perform'd on the ſeveral Stages 
then in Being. And it was the Cuſtom of thoſe Days 
for the Poets to take a Price of the Players for the 
Pieces They from time to time furniſh'd ; and there- 
upon it was ſuppos'd, they had no farther Right 
to print them without the Conſeſit of the Players, As 
it was the Intereſt of the Companies to keep their Plays 
unpubliſh'd, when any one ſucceeded, there was a 
| Conteſt betwixt the Curioſity of the Town, who de- 
manded to ſee it in Print, and the Policy of the Stagers, 
who wiſh'd to ſecrete it within their own Walls. Hence, 
many Pieces were taken down in Short-hand, and im- 
perfectly copied by Ear, from a Repreſentation : O- 
thers were printed from piece-meal Parts ſurreptitiouſly 
obtain'd. from the Theatres, uncorrect, and without 
the Poet's Knowledge. To ſome of theſe Cauſes we 
owe the Train of Blemiſhes, that deform thoſe Pieces 


| which 
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which ſtole ſingly into che World | in our Author's 


| Life- time. 


There are ſtill other Reaſons, which may be ſup- 
os d to have affected the whole Set. When the Play- 

ers took upon them to publiſh his Works intire, every 
Theatre was ranſack'd to ſupply the Copy; and Parts 


Collected, which had gone thro' as many Changes as 


Performers, either from Mutilations or Additions made 
to them. Hence we derive many Chaſms and Inco- 
herences in the Senſe and Matter. Scenes were fre- 
queatly tranſpoſed, and ſhuffled out of their true Place, 
to humour the Caprice, or ſuppos'd Convenience, of 
ſome particular Actor. Hence much Confuſion and 
Impropriety has attended, and embarras'd the Buſineſs 
and Fable. To theſe obvious Caules of Corruption 
it muſt be added, That our Author has lain under the 
Diſadvantage of having his Errors propagated and 
multiplied by Time: becauſe, for near a Century, his 
Works were publiſh*d from the faulty Copies, without 
the Afiſtance of any intelligent Editor: which has 
been the Caſe likewiſe of many a Claſſic Writer. 

The Nature of any Diſtemper once found has ge- 
nerally been the immediate Step to a Cure. Shake- 
ſpear's Caſe has in a 2 Meaſure reſembled That of 


a corrupt Claſic; and, conſequently, the Method of 
Cure was likewiſe to dr a. Reſemblance. By what 


Means, and with what Succeſs, this Cure has been ef- 
tected on ancient Writers, is too well known, and 
reeds no formal Illuſtration. The Reputation, con- 
ſequent on Taſks of that Nature, invited me to at- 
tempt the Method here; with this view, the Hopes 


of reſtoring to the Publick their greateſt Poet in his 


original Purity: after having ſo long lain in a Condi- 


tion that was a Diſgrace to common 1 To this 


end J have ventur'd on a Labour, that is the firit Aſ- 
lay of the kind on any modern Author whatſoever. 
For the late Edition of Milton by the Learned Dr. 
Bentley is, in the main, a Performance of another 

2 1 Species. 
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Species. It is plain, it was the Intention of that 
Great Man rather to correct and pare off the Excreſ- 
cencies of the Paradiſe Loft, in the Manner that Tucca 
and Varius were employ'd to criticize the AÆAneis of 
Virgil, than to reſtore corrupted Paſſages. Hence, 
therefore, may be ſeen either the Iniquity or Ignorance of 
his Cenſurers, who, from ſome Expreſſions, would 
make us believe, the Door every where gives us his 
Corrections as the original Text of the Author; where: 
as the chief Turn of his Criticiſm is plainly to ſhew 
the World, that if Milton did not write as He would 
have him, he ought to have wrote ſo. 

thought proper to premiſe this Obſervation to the 
Readers, as it will ſhew that the Critic on Shakeſpear 
15 of a quite different Kind. His genuine Text is 
for the moſt part religiouſly adher' dt to, and the nu- 
merous Faults and Blemiſhes, purely his own, are left 
as they were found. Nothing is alter'd, but what by 
the cleareſt Reaſoning can be proved a Corruption of 
the true Text; and the Alteration, a real Reſtoration 
of the genuine Reading. Nay, ſo {ſtrictly have. I 
ſtrove to give the true Reading, tho'-ſometimes not to 
the Advantage of my Author, that I have been ridicu- 
louſly ridicul d for it by Thoſe, who either were iniqui- 
touſly for turning every thing to my Diſadvantage; or elſe 
were totally ignorant of the true Duty of an Editor. 
The Science of Criticiſm, as far as it affects an Edi- 
tor, ſeems to be reduced to theſe three Claſſes; the 
Emendation of corrupt Paſſages; the Explanation of 
obſcure and difficult ones; and an Inquiry into the 
Beauties and Defects of Compoſition. This Work is 
principally confin'd to the two former Parts: | tho? 
there are ſome Specimens inter{pers'd of the latter 
Kind, as ſeveral of the Emendations were beit ſup- 
ported, and ſeveral of the Difficulties beſt explain'd, 
by taking notice of the Beauties and Defects of the 
Compoſition peculiar to this Immortal Poet. But 
This was but occalional, and for the fake only f 
Voi yy = | Per- : 
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erfecting the two other Parts, which were the proper 
The third lies open 
for every willing Undertaker: and I ſhall be pleas'd 
to ſee it the Employment of a maſterly Pen. 
It mutt neceſſarily happen, as I have formerly ob- 
ſerv'd, that where the Aſſiſtance of Manuſcripts is 
wanting to ſet an Author's Meaning right, and reſcue 
him from thoſe Errors which have been tranſmitted 


down thro? a Series of incorrect Editions, and a long 


Intervention of Time, many Paſſages muſt be deſpe- 
rate, and paſt a Cure; and their true Senſe irretriev-- 
able either to Care or the Sagacity of Conjecture, 
But is there any Reaſon therefore to ſay, That becauſe 
All cannot be retriev'd, All ought to be left deſperate? 


We ſhould ſhew very little Honeſty, or Wiſdom, to 


play 'the Tyrants with an Author's Text; to raze, 
alter; innovate, and overturn, at all Adventures, and 
to the utter Detriment of his Senſe and Meaning: 
But to be ſo very reſerved and cautious, as to inter- 
poſe no Relief or Conjecture, where it manifeſtly la- 
bours and cries out for Aſſiſtance, ſeems, on the other 
hand, an indolent Abſurdity. 
As there are very few pages in Shakeſear, upon 


which ſome Suſpicions of Depravity do not reaſonably 


ariſe; I have thought it my Duty, in the firſt place, 
by a diligent and laborious Collation to take in the Aſ- 
ſiſtances of all the older Copies. | 
In his Hiſtorical Plays, whenever our Englih Chro- 
nicles, and in his Tragedies when Greeꝶ or Roman Sto- 
ry, could give any Light; no Pains have been omit- 
ted to ſet "Paſſages right by comparing my Author 
with his Originals: for, as I have frequently obſerved, 
he was a cloſe and accurate Copier where-ever his Fa- 


er was founded on Hiſtory. 


Where- ever the Author's Senſe is clear and diſco- 
verable, (tho', perchance, low and trivial;) I have not 


by any Innovation tamper'd with his Text; out of an 
Often- 
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Oſtentation of endeavouring to make him Penk better 
than the old Copies have done. c 
Where, thro' all the former one a Paſlans has 

labour'd under flat Nonſenſe and invincible Darkneſs, 
if, by the Addition or Alteration of a Letter or two, 
or a Tranſpoſition in the Pointing, I have reſtored to 
Him both Senſe and Sent fuck Corrections, I 
am perſuaded, will need no Indulgence. 0 
And whenever I have taken a greater Latitude and 
Liberty in amending, I have conſtantly endeavour'd 
to ſupport my Corrections and Conjectures by parallel 
Paſſages and Authorities from himſelf, the ſureſt Means 
_ of expounding any Author whatſecver. Cette wore 
d interpreter un Antheur par luimeme eſt plus ſure que tous 
les Commentaires, ſays a very learned 1 rencli Critick. 
As to my Notes, (from which the common and 
learned Readers of our Author, 1 hope, will derive 
ſome Satisfaction;) I have endeavour'd to give them 
a Variety in tome Proportion to their Number. 
Where- ever I have ventur'd at an Emendation, a 
Note is conſtantly ſubjoin'd to juſtify and aſſert the 


Reaſon of it. Where J only offer a Conjecture, and 


do nor diſturb the Text, I fairly fer forth my Grounds 
for ſuch Conjecture, and ſubmit it to Judgment.“ 
Some Remarks are ſpent in explaining Paſſages, where 
the Wit or Satire depends on an obſcure Point of 
Hiſtory : Others, where Alluſions are to Divinity, 
Philoſophy, or other Branches of Science. Some are 
added to ſhew, where there is a Suſpicion of our Aus 
thor having borrow'd from the Ancients: Others, to 
thew where he is rallying his Contemporaries; or where 
He himſelf is ratlied by them. And ſome are neceſ- 
ſarily thrown in, to explain an oblcure and obſolete 
Term, Phraje, or Idea, I once intended to have = 
ded a complete and copious G{ofary; but as I hav 

been importun'd, and ain. prepar'd, to give a Gra 
Edition of our Author's Porms, (in which many 
Terms occur that are not to be met „ich in his Plavs,Y- 
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L thought a Gloſſary to all Shakeſpear's Works more 
proper to attend that Volume. 


In reforming an infinite Number of Paſſages i in the 


Painting, w where the Senſe was before quite loſt, | have 


frequently ſubjoin*d Notes to ſhew the deprav'd, and 


to prove the reform'd, Pointing: a Part of Labour 
in this Work which I could very willingly have ſpar'd 
myſelf. May it not be objected, why then have you 
burden'd us with theſe Notes? The Anſwer is obvious, 
and, if I miſtake not, very material. Without ſuch 
Notes, theſe Paſſages in ſubſequent Editions would be 
liable, thro' the Ignorance of Printers and Correctors, 
to fall into the old Confuſion: Whereas, a Note on 
every one hinders all poſſible Return to Depravity 
and for ever ſecures them in a State of Purity and In- 


tegrity not to be loſt or forfeited. 


Again, as ſome Notes have been neceſſary to point 
out the Detection of the corrupted Text, and eftabliſh 
the Reſtoration of the genuine Readings; ſome others 
have been as neceſſary tor the Explanation of Paſſages 


obſcure and difficult. To underſtand the Neceſſity 


and Uſe of this Part of my Taſk, ſome Particulars 


of my Author's Character are previoully to be ex- 


plain'd, There are Odſcuritics in him, which are com- 
mon to him with all Poets of the lame Species; there 
are Others, the Iſſue of the Times he liv'd in; and 
there are others, again, peculiar to himſelf. T he Na- 


ture of Comic Poetry being entirely ſatirical, it buſies 


itſelf more in expoſing what we call Caprice and Hu- 
mour, than Vices cognizable to the Laws. The En- 
gliſh, from the Happineſs of a free Conſtitution, and 


a Turn of Mind peculiarly ſpeculative and inquiſitive, 


are obicry'd to produce more Humouriſts and a greater 


Variety of original Charadlers, than any other People 


whatſoever: And T heſe owing their immediate Birth 
to the peculiar Genius of each Age, an infinite Num- 
ber off Things alluded to, glanced at, and expos'd, 
muſt needs become obſcure, as The Charatters them- 


> | - ſelves 
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ſelves are antiquated, and diſuſed. An Editor there- 
fore ſhould be well vers'd in the Hiſtory and Man- 
ners of his Author's Age, if he aims at doing him a 
Service in this Reſpect. 

Beſides, Wit lying moſtly in the Afrablage of 
Aleas, and in the putting Thoſe together with Quick. 
neſs and Variety, wherein can be found any Reſem- 
blance, or Congruity, to make up pleaſant Pictures, 
and agreeable Viſions in the Fancy; the Writer, who 
aims at Wir, mult of courſe range far and wide for 
Materials. Now, the Age, in which Shakeſpear liv'd, 
having, above all others, a wonderful Affection to ap- 
pear Learned, They declined vulgar Images, ſuch as 
are immediately fetch'd from Nature, and 1 rang'd thro? 
the Circle of the Sciences to fetch their Ideas from 
thence. But as the Reſemblances of ſuch Ideas to the 
Subject muſt neceſſarily he very much out of the com- 
mon Way, and every Piece of Wit appear a Riddle 
to the Vulgar ; This, that ſhould have taught them 
the forced, quaint, unnatural Tract they were in, (and 
induce them to follow a more natural One,) was the 
very Thing that kept them attach'd to it. The often- 
tatious Aﬀectation of abſtruſe Learning, peculiar to 
that Time, the-Love that Men naturally have to every 
Thing that looks like Myſtery, fixed them down to 
this Habit of Obſcurity. Thus became the Poetry of 
Dox NE (tho? the wittieſt Man of that Age,) nothing 
but a continued Heap of Riddles. And our Shake- * 
ſpear, with all his eaſy Nature about him, for want 
of the Knowledge of the true Rules of Art, talls fre- 
quently into this vicious Manner. 
The third Species of Obſcurities, which deform our 
Author, as the Effects of his own Genius and Cha- 
racter, are Thofe that proceed from his peculiar Man- 
ner of Thinking, and as peculiar a Manner of cloath- 
ing thoſe Thoughts, With regard to his Thinking, it 
is certain, that he had a general Knowledge of all the 


Sciences: - But his Acquaintance was rather That of a 
+ 5 * | Traveller, 
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| he has tranſcrib'd many of the beſt Reflexions. The 
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Traveller, than a Native. Nothing in Phiſoſophy was 
unknown to him; but every Thing in it had the Grace 
and Force of Novelty. And as Novelty is one main 


Source of Admiration, we are not to wonder that He 


has perpetual Allufions to the moſt recondite Parts of 
the Sciences: and This was done not ſo much out of 


Affectation, as the Effect of Admiration begot by No- _ 


velty. Then, as to his Style and Diction, we may 
much more juſtly apply to SHAKESPEAR, what a ce- 


lebrated Writer has ſaid of MicTon ; Our Language 
' funk under him, and <was unequal to that Greatneſs of 


Soul which furniſp'd him with ſuch plorious Conceptions. 
He therefore frequently uſes old Words, to give his 
Diction an Air of Solemnity ; as he coins others, to 
expreſs the Novelty and Variety of his Ideas. 
Upon every diſtinct Species of theſe Obſcurities I 
have thought it my Province to employ a Note, for 
the Service of my Author, and the Entertainment of 
my Readers. A few tranſient Remarks too I have 
not ſcrupled to intermix, upon the Poet's Negligences 


and Omifſions in point of Art; but I have done it al- 


ways in ſuch a Manner, as will teſtify my Deference 
and Veneration for the immortal Author. Some Cen- 


ſurers of Shakeſpear, and particularly Mr. Rymer, have 


taught me to diſtinguiſh betwixt the Razler and Cri- 
tick. The Outrage of his Quotations is ſo remark- 
ably violent, ſo puſn'd beyond all bounds of Decency 
and ſober Reaſoning, that it quite carries over the 


Mark at which it was levelPd. Extravacant Abule 


throws off the Edge of the intended Diſparagetnent, 


and turns the Madman's Weapon into his own Boſom. 


In ſhort, as to Rymer, This is my Opinion of him 
from his Cr4/iciſ15 on the Tragedies of the Laſt Age. 
He writes with great Vivacity, and appears to have 
been a Scholar : but, as for his Knowledge of the 
Art of Poetry, I can't perceive it was any deeper than 
his Acquaintance with BH and Dacier, from whom 


late 
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late Mr. Gildon was one attached to Rymer by a ſimi- 
lar way of Thinking and Studies. They were both 


of that Species of Criticks, who are deſirous of diſ- 
playing their Powers rather in finding Faults, than in 


_ conſulting the Improvement of the World: the per- 


critical Part of the Science of Criticiſm, 
I had not mentioned the modeſt Liberty I have here 


and there taken of animadverring on my Author, but 


that I was willing to obviate in time the ſplenetick 


Exaggerations of 1 my Adverſaries on this Head. From 
paſt Experiments I have reaſon to be conſcious, in 


what Light this Attempt may be placed: and that 


what I call a modeſt Liberty, will, by a little of their 

Dexterity, be inverted into downright Impudence. From 
a hundred mean and diſhoneſt Artifices employ'd to 
diſcredit this Edition, and to cry dowa its Editor, I 
have all the Grounds in Nature to beware of Attacks. 
But tho? the Malice of Wit, join'd to. the Smooth- 


neſs of Verſification, may farniſh ſome Ridicule; Fact, 
1 hope, will be able to {rand 1 its Ground againſt Ban- | 


ter and Gaiety. 


It has been my Fate, it Lots as I thought it my 


Duty, to diſcover fome Azachroni/ms in our "Author; 


— 


waich might have ſlept in Obſcurity but for his Re- 
ftorer, as Mr. Pope is pleas'd affectionately to ſtile me: 
as, for Inſtance, where Ariſtotle is mentioned by Hec- 

tor in Troilus and Creſida: and Galen, Cato, and Alex- 
ander the Great in Coriolanuc. Theſe in Mr. Pope's 

Opinion, are Blunders, which, the Illiteracy of the 
frit Publiſhers of his Works has father'd upon the 
Poet's Memory: it not being at all credible, that Theſe 
could be the Errors of any Man ho had the leaſt Tinc- 
ture of 4 School, or the leaſt Converſation with Such as 
had. But I have ſufficiently proved, in the courſe of 
my Notes, that ſuch Anachroniſms were the Effect of 
Poetic Licence, rather than of Ignorance in our, Poet. 


And if I may be permitted to aſk a modeſt Queſtion = 


by the way, Why may not I reſtore an Auachroniſm 
4 %% | 8 4 . really 


object any Thing to the contrary ? 
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really made by our Author, as well as Mr. Pope taxe 
the Privilege to fix others upon him, which he never 
had it in his Head to make; as I may venture to af- 
firm he had not, in the Inftance of Sir Francis Drake, 
to which I have ſpoke in the proper Place? . 
But who ſhall dare make any Words about this 


Freedom of Mr. Pope's, towards Shakeſpear, if it can 


be prov'd, that, in his Fits of Criticiſm, he makes 
no more Ceremony with good Homer himſelf? To 
try, then, a Criticiſm of his own advancing ; In the 
8th Book of the Odyſſey, where Demodocus ſings the 


Epiſode of the Loves of Mars and Venus; and that, 


upon their being taken in the Net by Vulcan, 


— Die Cod of Arms 8 
Muſt pay the Penaliy. for lawleſs Charms; 


Mr. Pope is ſo kind gravely to inform us, * That Ho- 


mer in This, as in many other Places, ſeems to al- 
& lude to the Laws of Athens, where Death was the 
« Puniſhment of Adultery,” But how is this ſigni- 
ficant Obſervation made out? Why, who can poſſibly 
Does not Pau- 
ſanias relate, that Draco the Lawgiver to the Athe- 
nians granted Impunity to any Perſon that took Revenge 
upon an Adulterer* And was it not alſo the Inſtitution 
of Solon, that if Any One took an Adulterer in the 
Fad, he might ue him as he plead? Theſe Things 
are very true: and to ſee what a good Memory, and 
ſound judgment in Conjunction can atchieve! Tho? 
Hemer's Date is not determin'd down to a ſingle Year, 
yet 'us pretty generally agreed that he liv'd above 300 
Years before Draco and Solon: And That, it ſeems, 


has made him ſcem to allude to the very Laws, which 
| theſe Two Legiſlators propounded above 300 Years 


after. If this Inference be not ſometimes like an Ana- 
chroniſm or Prelepfis, Vil look once more into my Lexi- 


cons for the true Meaning of the Words. It appears 


to me, that ſomebody beſides Mars and Venus has 
| , | been 
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been caught ih a Net by this Epiſode: and I could call 
in other Inſtances to confirm what treacherous Tackle 
this Net- work is, if not cautiouſly handlec. 
How juſt, notwithſtanding, I have been in detect- 
ing the Anachroni/ms of my Author, and in defending 
him for the Uſe of them, our late Editor ſeems to 
think, they ſhould rather have ſlept in Obſcurity: and 
the having diſcovered them is incer'd at, as a fort of 
- wrong-headed Sagacity. 
The numerous Corrections, EY I mach of the 
Poet's Text in my SHAKESPEAR Keſtor d, and which 
the Publick have been fo kind to think well of, are, 
in the Appendix of Mr. Pope's laſt Edition,' flight- 
ingly: call'd Various Readings, Gueſſes, &c. He con- 
feſſes to have inſerted as many of them as he judg'd 
of any the leaſt Advantage to the Poet; but ſays, that 
the whole amounted to about 25 Words : and pre- 
tends to have annexed a compleat Liſt of the reſt, 
which were not worth his embracing. Whoever has 
read my Book, will at one Glance ſee, how in both 
theſe Points Veracity is ſtrain'd, ſo an Injury might 
but be done. Malus, et/7 obeſe non poteft, tamen, co- 
fats: 
F Another Expedieat, to make my Work appear of 
a trifling Nature, has been an Attempt to depreciate 
Literal Criticiſm, To this end, and to pay a fervile 
Compliment to Mr. Pope, an Anonymous Writer has, 
ke a Scotch Pedlar in Wit, unbraced his Pack on the 
Subject. But, that his Virulence might not ſeem to 
be levelled ſingly at me, he has done me the Honour 
to join Dr. Bentley in the Libel, I was in hopes, we 
ſhould have been both abuſed with Smartneſs of Sa- 
tire, at leaſt; tho' not with Solidity of Argument: 
that it might have been worth ſome Reply in Defence 
of the Science attacked. But I may fairly ſay of this 
Author, as Falſtaffe does of Poins ; Hang him, Ba- 
boon! his Wit is as thick as Tewkſbury Muſtard; there 
15 no mere Conceit in am, than is in a MaLLET. If 
8 it 
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it be not Prophanat ion to ſet the Opinion of the di- 
vine Longinus againſt ſuch a Scribler, he tells us ex- 
preſly, * That to make a Judgment upon Words (and 
« Myitings) is the moſt conſummate Fruit of much 
„% Experience.” y yap Tev Acywv xpiois ro A tos mipas | 
TEAEVTAIOv ETLYENVN AG Whenever Words are depraved, 

the Senſe of courie muſt be corrupted ; and thence 
the Reader's betray'd into a falſe Meaning. 

If the Latin and Greek Languages have receiv'd the 
greateſt Advantages imaginable from the Labours of 
the Editors and Criticks of the two laſt Ages; by 
whoſe Aid and Aſſiſtance the Grammarians have been 
enabled to write infinitely better in that Art than even 
the preceding Grammarians, who wrote when thoſe 
Tongues flouriſh'd as living Languages : I ſhould ac- 

count it a peculiar Happineſs, that, by the faint Aſſay 
I have made in this Work, a Path might be chalk'd 
out, for abler Hands, by which to derive the ſame 
Advantages to our own Tongue : a Tongue, which, 
tho? it wants none of the fundamental Qualities of an 
univerſal Language, yet, as a noble Writer ſays, hips 
and ſtammers as in its Cradle; and has produced little : 
more towards its poliſhing than Complaints of its | 
Barbarity. N . — of 

Having now run thro? all thoſe Points, which I in- 
tended ſhould make any Part of this Diſſertation, and 
having in my former Edition made publick Acknow- 
ledgments of the Aſſiſtances lent me, I ſhall conclude 
with a brief Account of the Methods taken in This. 

It was thought proper, in order to reduce the Bulk 

© | and Price of the Impreſſion, that the Notes, where- 
# ever they would admit of it, might be abridg'd : for 


FEE which Reaſon I have curtail'd a great Quantity of 
| Such, in which Explanations were too prolix, or Au- 
Fs thorities in Support of an Emendation too numerous: 


1 and Manyl have entirely expung'd, which were judg'd 
BY | : | 

C rather Verboſe and Declamatory, (and, fo, Notes merely 

* | of Oſtentation;) than neceſſary, or inſtructive, . 
þ 1 | | ; | ; The 
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The few litteral Errors, which had eſcap'd Notice, 
for want of Reviſals, in the former Edition, are here 
reform'd: and the Pointing of innumerable Paſſages 
is regulated, with all the Accuracy [ am capable of. 

I ſhall decline making any farther Declaration of 

the Pains I have taken upon my Author, becauſe it 
was my Duty, as his Editor, to publiſh him with my 
beſt Care and Judgment: and becauſe I am ſenſible, 
all ſuch Declarations are conſtrued to be laying a ſort 
of a Debt on the Publick. As the former Edition 
has been received with much Indulgence, I ought to 
make my Acknowledgments to the Town for. their 
favourable Opinion of it: and I ſhall always be proud 
to think That Encouragement the beſt Payment I can 
hope to receive from wy poor Studies. 


| caxiv ] TE OD 
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HAT the Publick is hots to expect is a true 
and correct Edition of Shateſpear's works 
cleared from the corruptions with which 
they have hitherto abounded. One of the great Ad- 
mirers of this incomparable Author hath made it the | 
amuſement of his leiiure hours for many years paſt to N 
look over his writings with a careful eye, to note the ! 
obſcurities and abſurdities introduced into the text, and 
according to the beſt of his judgment to reſtore the ge- 
nuine ſenſe and purity of it. In this he propoſed no- 
thing to himſelf but his private ſatisfaction in making 
his own copy as perfect as he could: but as the emen- 
dations multiplied upon his hands, other Gentlemen 
equally fond of the Author deſired to ſee them, and 
ſome were ſo kind as to give their aſſiſtance by commu- 
nicating their obſervations and conjectures upon dif- 

ficult paſſages which had occurred to them. Thus by 
degrees the work growing more conſiderable than was 

at firſt expected, they who had the opportunity of 
looking into it, too partial perhaps in their judgment, 
thought it worth being made publick ; and he, who 
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3 hath with difficulty yielded to their Perſuaſions, is far 
1 from deſiring to reflect upon the late Editors for the | 
Wi | omiſſions and defects which they left to be ſupplied by 
Hy others who ſhould follow them in the fame province. 

On the contrary, he thinks the world much obliged to 


i! them for the progreſs they made in weeding out fo 
—_ |} | EE | great 
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great a number of blunders and miſtakes as they have 
done, and probably he who hath carried on the work 
might never have thought of ſuch an undertaking if 
he had not found a conſider ble part ſo done to his 


hands. 
From whar cauſes it proceeded that the i of 


this Author in the firſt publication of them were more 


injured and abuſed than perhaps any that ever paſs'd 
the Preſs, hath been ſufficiently explained in the Pre- 
face to Mr. Pope's Edition which is here ſubjoined, 
and there needs no more to be ſaid upon that ſubject. 
This only the Reader is deſired to bear in mind, that 


as the corruptions are more numerous and of a groſſer 


kind than can well be conceived but by thoſe who have 
looked nearly into them; ſo in the correcting them this 


rule hath been moſt ſtrictly obſerved, not ro give a looſe 


to fancy, or indulge a licentious ſpirit of criticiſm, as 
if it were fit for any one to preſume to judge what 
Shakeſpear ought to have written, inſtead ot endea- 


vouring to diſcover truly and retrieve what he did write: 
and ſo great caution hath been uſed in this reſpect, that 


no alterations have been made but what the ſenſe ne- 
ceſſarily required, what the meaſure of the verſe often 


helped to point out, and what the ſimilitude of words 


in the falſe reading and in the true, generally ſpeatingy 
appeared very well to juſtify, 

Moſt of thoſe paſſages are here thrown to the bot- 
tom of the page and rejected as ſpurious, which were 
ſtigmatized as ſuch. in Mr. Pope's Edition; and it 


were to be wiſhed that more had then undergone the 


ſame ſentence. The promoter of the preſent Edition 


hath ventured to diſcard but few more upon his own 


Judgment, the moſt conſiderable of which is that wretch- 
ed piece of ribaldry in King Henry V. put into the 
mouths of the French Princeſs and an old Gentiewo- 
man, improper enough as it is all in French and not 


intelligible. to an Eng lil audience, and yet that per- 


"00 is the belt thing that can be ſaid of it. There 
can 
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can be no doubt but a great deal more of that low ſtuff 
which diſgraces the works of this great Author, was 
foiſted in by the Players after his death, to pleaſe the 
vulgar audiences by which they ſubſiſted: and though 
ſome of the poor witticiſms and conceits muſt be ſup= 
poſed to have fallen from his pen, yet as he hath pur 
them generally into the mouths of low and 1gnorant 
people, fo it is to be remember'd that he wrote tor the 
Stage, rude and unpoliſhed as it then was; and the vi- 
cious taſte of the age mult ſtand condemned for them, 
ſince he hath left upon record a ſignal proof how much 
he defpited them. In his Play of The Merchant of 
Venice a clown is introduced quibbling in a miſer- 
able manner, upon which one who bears the character 
of a man of ſenſe makes the following reflection; How 
every ew can play upon a word! I think the beſt grace 
of <tr cb ] ſhortly turn into filence, and diſcourſe grow 
commendable in none but parrots. He could hardly have 
found ſtronger words to expreſs his indignation at thoſe 
falſe pretences to wit then in vogue; and therefore 
though ſuch traſh is frequently interſperſed in his writ- 
ings, it would be unjuſt to caſt it as an imputation upon 
his taſte and judgment and character as a Writer. 
There being many words in Shakeſpear which are 
grown out of ule and obſolete, and many borrowed from 
other languages which are not enough naturaliz'd or 
known among us, a Gloſſary is added at the end of the 
work, for the explanation of all thoſe terms which 
have hitherto been fo many ſtumbling blocks to the ge- 
nerality of Readers; and where there is any obſcurity 
in the text not ariſing from the words but from a re- 
ference to ſome antiquated cuſtoms now forgotten, or 


other cauſes of that kind, a note is put at the bottom 


of the page to clear up the difficulty. | 
With theſe ſeveral helps if that rich vein of ſenſe 
which runs through the works of this Author can be 
retrieved in every part and brought to appear 1n its 
true light, and if it may be hoped without preſumption 
that 
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that this is here effected; they who love and admire 
him will receive a new pleaſure, and all probably will 
be more ready to join in doing him juſtice, who does 
great honour to his country as a rare and perhaps 
a ſingular Genius: one who hath attained an high de- 

gree of perfection in thoſe two great branches of Poetry, 
Tragedy and Comedy, different as they are in their 
natures from each other; and who may be ſaid with- 
out partiality to have equalled, if not excelled, in both 
kinds, the beſt writers of any age or country who have 
thought it glory enough to diſtinguiſh themſelves in 
either. 

Since therefore other nations have taken care to > digh 
nify the works of their moſt celebrated poets with the 
faireſt impreſſions beautified with the ornaments of 
ſculpture; well may our Shakeſpear be thought to de- 
ſerve no leſs conſideration : and as a freſh acknowlege- 

ment hath lately been paid to his merit, and a high, 
regard to his name and memory, by erecting his Sta- 
tue at a publick expence; ſo it is deſired. that this new: 
Edition of his works, which hath coſt ſome attention 
and care, may be looked upon as another ſmall, mo- 
nument er and dedicated to his honour. 


Dr. WA R. 
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PREFACE 


Fd 


T hath been no a 8 for Writers, . 
diffatisfied with the Patronage or Judgment of 
their own Times, to appeal to Poſterity for a fair 


Hearing. Some have even thought fit to apply to it 


__ to them, 


in the firſt Inſtance; and to decline Acquaintance with 


the Public till Envy and Prejudice had quite ſubſided. 

But, of all the Truſters to Futurity, commend me to 
the Author of the following Poems, who not only 
left it to Time to do him Juſtice as it would, but to 
find him out as it could. For, what between too great 
Attention to his Profit as a Player, and too little to his 
reputation as a Poet, his Works, left to the Care of 


 Door-keepers and Prompters, hardly eſcaped the com- 


mon Fate of thoſe Writings, how good loever, which 
are abandon'd to their own Fortune, and unprotected 
by Party or Cabal. At length, indeed, they ſtruggled 
into Light; but fo diſeuiſcd anil traveſted, that no 
claſſic Author, after having run ten ſecular Stages thro 
the blind Cloiſters of Monks and Canons, ever came 
out in half ſo maimed and mangled a Condition. But 
for a full Account of his Diſorders, I refer the Rea- 
der to the excellent Diſcourſe which follows, and turn 
myſelf to conſider the Remedies that have been ap- 


Shake- | 
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Shakeſpear's Works, when they eſcaped the Players, 
did not fall into much better Hands when they came 
amongſt Printers and Bookſcllers : who, to ſay the 
Truth, had, at firſt, but ſmall Encouragement for 
putting him-into a better Condition. The ſtubborn 
Nonſenſe, with which he was incruſted, occaſioned his 
lying long neglected amongſt the common Lumber of 
the Stage. And when that reſiſtleſs Splendor, which 
now ſhoots all around him, had, by degrees, broke 
thro? the Shell of thoſe Impurities, his dazzled Ad- 
mirers became as ſuddenly inſenſible to the extraneous 
Scurf that ſtill ſtuck upon him, as they had been be- 
fore to the native Beauties that lay under it. So that, 
as then, he was thought not to deterve a Cure, he was 
now ſuppoſed not to need any. 

His growing Eminence, . required that he 
ſhould be uſed with Ceremony: And he ſoon had his 
Appointment, of an Editor in form. But the Book- 
| ſeller, whoſe dealing was with Wits, having learnt of 
them, I know not what filly Maxim, that none but & 
Poet ſhould preſume to meddle with a Poet, engaged the 
ingenious Mr. Rowe to undertake this Employment. 
A Wit indeed he was; bur fo utterly unacquaiated 
with the whole Buſineſs of Criticiſm, that he did not 
even collate or conſult the firſt Editions of the Work _ 
he undertook to publiſh ; but contented himſelf with 
giving us a meagre Account of the Author's Life, 


interlarded with ſome common: place Scraps from his 


Writings. The Truth is, Shakeſpear's Condition was 
yet but ill underſtood. The Nontenſe, now, by con- 
ſent, received for his own, was held in a kind of Re- 
verence for its Age and Author: and thus it conti- 
nued, till another great Poet broke the Charm; by 
ſhewing us, that the N we went, the leis of it was 
ſtill to be found. | | 
For the Proprietors, not diſcouraged by hos firſt 
unſucceſsful Effort, in due time, made a ſecond; and, 
tho? they ſtill ſtuck to their Poets, with infinitely more 
. J. | —Þ Su 
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Succeſs in their Choice of Mr. Pops. Who by the 


mere force of an uncommon Genius, without any par- 


ticular Study or Profeſſion of this Art, diſcharged the 


great Parts of it ſo well as to make his Edition the beſt 
Foundation for all further Improvements. He ſepa- 
rated the genuine from the ſpurious Plays : And, with 
equal Judgment, tho' not always with the ſame Suc- 
ceſs, attempted to clear the genuine Plays from the 
interpolated Scenes: He then conſulted the old E di- 
tions; and, by a careful Collation of them, rectified 


the faulty, and ſupplied the imperfect Reading, in a 


great Number of Places: And laſtly, in an admira- 
ble Preface, hath drawn a general, but very lively, 
Sketch of Shekeſpear's poetic Character; and, in the 
corrected Text, marked out thoſe peculiar Strokes of 


Genius which were moſt proper to ſupport and illuſ- 
trate that Character. Thus far Mr. Pore. And al- 


tho* much more was to be done before Shakeſpear could 
be reſtored to himſelf, (ſuch as amending the corrupt- 
ed Text where the printed Books afford no Aſſiſtance ; 
explaining his licentious Phraſeology and obſcure Al- 
luſions; and illuftrating the Beauties of his Poetry ;) 
yet, with great Modeſty and Prudence, our illuſtrious 
Editor left this to the Critic by Profeſſion. 

But nothing will give the common Reader a better 
Idea of the Value of Mr. Pope*s Edition, than the 
two Attempts which have been ſince made, by Mr. 


Theobald and Sir Thomas Hanmer, in Oppoſition to it. 


Who, al:ho' they concerned themſelves only in the Vit 
of theſe three Parts of Criticiſm, the reſtoring the Text, 
(without any Conception of the ſecond, or venturing 
even to touch upon the third) yet ſucceeded fo very 


ill in it, that they left their Author in ten times a worſe 


Condition than they found him. But, as it was my 
11] fortune to have ſome accidental Connexions With 


theſe two Gentlemen, it will be incumbent on me to be 
a little more eber concerning them. 


The 
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The One was recommended to me as a poor Man; 


1 Other as a poor Critic : and to each of them, at 
different times, I communicated a great Number of 


Obſervations, which they managed, as they law fit, 


to the Relief of their ſeveral Diſtreſſes. As to Mr. 
Theobald, who wanted Money, I allowed him to print 
what I gave him for his own- Advantage: and he al- 
lowed himſelf in the Liberty of taking one Part for 
7 own, and ſequeſtering another fo Ty the Benefit, as I 


oſed, of ſome future Edition. But, as to the 
0 Editor, who wanted nothing, but what he 
might very well be without, the Reputation of a Cri- 


11 I could not ſo caſily forgive him for trafficking with 
my Papers without my Knowledge; and, when that 
Project failed, for employing a number of my con- 


jectures in his Edition againſt my expreſs Deſire not to 
have that honour done unto me. 

Mr. Theobald was naturally turned to Induſtry and 
Labour. What he read he could tranſcribe : but, as 
what he thought, if ever he did think, he couid bur 
ill expreſs, ſo he read on; and, by that means got a 
Character of Learning, without riſquing, to every 
er, the Imputation of wanting a better Talent. 
ilious Collation of the old Books, he cor- 


rected what was manifeſtly wrong in the latter Edi- 


tions, by what was maniteſtly right in the earlier. 
And this is his real Merit; and the whole of it. For 
where the Phraſe was very obſolete or licentious in the 
common Books, or only ſlightly corrupted in the other, 
he wanted ſufficient Knowledge of the Progreſs and. 


various Stages of the Eugliſh Tongue, as well as Ac- 
quaintance with the Peculiarity of Sh akeſpear's Lan- 
guage to underſtand what was right; nor had he either 


gment to ſee, or critical Sagacity to 


common Judg 


_ amend, what was manifeſtly faulty. Hence he ge- 
nerally exerts his conjectural Talent in- the wrong 


Place: He tampers with what is found in the common. 
e | "Rong ; 
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Books; and, in the old ones, omits all Notice of Va- 
riations the Senſe of which he did not underſtand. 


How the Oxford Editor came to think himſelf qua- 


1 ed for this Office, from which his whole Courſe of 


Life had been ſo remote, is ſtill more difficult to con- 
ceive. For whatever Parts he might have either of 
Genius or Erudition, he was abſolutely ignorant of 
the Art of Criticiſm, as well as of the Poetry of that 


Time, and the Language of his Author. And ſo 
far from a Thought of examining the frft Editions, 


that he even neglected to compare Mr. Pope's, from 


which he printed his own, with Mr. Theobald's; where- 


by he loſt the Advantage of many fine Lines which 


. other had recovered from the old Quartos. Where 
he truſts to his own Segacity, in what affects the Senſe, 


his Conjectures are generally abſurd and extravagant, 


and violating every Rule of Criticiſm. Tho', in this 


Rage of Correcting, he was not abſolutely deſtitute 
of all Art. For, having a number of my Conjectures 
before him, he took as many of them as he ſaw fit, 
to work upon; and by changing them to ſomething, 

he thought, ſynonymous or ſimilar, he made them his 
own; and ſo became a Critic at a cheap Expence. 


Bur how well he hath ſucceeded in this, as likewiſe in 


his Conjectures which are properly his own, will be 
ſeen in the courſe of my Remarks: Tho”, as he hath 
declined to give the Reaſons for his Inter olations, he 


hath not afforded me ſo fair a hold of him as Mr. 


Theobald hath done, who was leſs cautious. But his 
principal Object was to reform his Author's Numbers; 
and this, which he hath done, on every Occaſion, by 
the Inſertion or Omiſſion of a ſct of harmleſs uncon- 
cerning Expletives, makes up the groſs Body of his 


innocent Corrections. And fo, in ſpice of that ex- 


treme Negligence in Numbers, which diſtinguiſhes the 


_ firſt Dramatic Writers, he hath tricked up the old 
Bard, from Head to Foot, in all the finical Exactneſs 


of a modern ter of Syllables. 
| For 
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For the reſt, all the Corrections which theſe two 
Editors ave made on any reaſonable Foundation, are 
here admitted into the Text; and carefully aſſigned to 
their reſpective Authors. A piece of Juſtice which 
the Oxford Editor never did; and which the Other was 
not always ſcrupulous in obſerving towards me. To 


_ conclude with them in a word, They ſeparately poſ- 


ſeſſed thoſe two Qualities which, more than any other, 


have contributed to bring the Art of Criticiſm into 


diſrepute, Dulneſs of Apprelienſion, and Extravagance 
of Conjecture. 

I am now to give ſome Account of the preſent Un- 
dertaking. For as to all thoſe Things, which have 
been publiſhed under the titles of Eſſays, Remarks, 
Obſervations, 8c. on Shakeſpear, (it you except ſome 
critical Notes on Macbeth, given as a Specimen of a 
projected Edition, and written, as appears, by a Man 
of Parts and Genius) the reſt are abſolutely below a 
ſerious Notice. 

The whole a Critic can do for an Author who de- 
ſerves his Service, is to correct the faulty Text; to 
remark the Peculiarities of Language ; to illuſtrate 
the obſcure Alluſions; and to explain the Beauties and 
Defects of Sentiment or Compoſition. And ſurely, 
if ever Author had a Claim to this Service, it was our 
Shakeſpear : Who, widely excelling in the Knowledge 
of Human Nature, hath given to his infinitely varied 
Pictures of it, ſuch Truth of Deſign, ſuch Force of 
Drawing, ſuch Beauty of Colouring, as was hardly 
ever equalled by any Writer, whether his Aim was 


the Uſe, or only the Entertainment of Mankind. The 


Notes in this Edition, therefore, take in the whole 


Compaſs of Criticiſm. 


I. The firſt fort is employed in reſtoring the Poets 
genuine Text; but in thoſe Places only where it la- 


bours with laexrricable Nonſenſe. In which, how 


much ſoever I may have given Scope to critical Con- 
jecture, where the old Copies failed me, I have in- 
2 © a 
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dulged nothing to Fancy or Imagination; but have 
religiouſly obſerved the ſevere Canons of literal Cri- 
tici{m ; as may be ſeen from the Reaſons accompany- 
ing every Alteration of the common Text. Nor 
would a different Conduct have become a Critic, whoſe 
greatelt Attention, in this part, was to vindicate the 
- eſtabliſhed Reading from Interpolations occaſioned by 
the fanciful Extravagancies of others, I once intended 
to have given the Reader a body of Canons, for literal 
Criticiſm, drawn out in form; as well ſuch as con- 
cern the Art in genera], as thoſe thar ariſe from the 
Nature and Circumſtances of our Author's Works in 
particular. And this for two Reaſons. Firſt, To 
give the unlearned Reader a juſt Idea, and conſequently 
a better Opinion of the Art of Criticiſm, now ſunk 
very low in the popular Eſteem, by the Attempts of 
ſome who would needs exercile it without either na- 
tural or acquired Talents; and by the ill Succeſs of 
others, who ſeenied to have loſt both, when they came 
to try them upon Engliſh Authors. Secondly, To 
deter the unlearned Writer from wantonly trifling with 
an Art he is a Stranger to, at the Expence of his own 
Reputation, and the Integrity of the Text of eſta- 
bliſhed Authors. But theſe Uſes may be well ſupplied 
by what is occaſionally ſaid upon the Subject, in the 
Courſe of the following Remarks. i 
II. The ſecond fort of Notes conſiſts in an Expla- 
nation of the Author's Meaning, when, by one or 
more of theſe Cauſes, it becomes obſcure; either from 
a licentions Uſe if Terms; or a hard or ungrammatical 
Conſtruction; or laſtly, from far-fetch'd or quaint Al- 

Iufions. . | „ | HE 
. This licentious Uſe of Words is almoſt peculiar 
to the Language of. Shakeſpear., To common Terms 
he hath affixed Meanings of his own, unauthoriſed by 
Uſe, and not to be juſtified by Analogy. And this 
Liberty he hath taken with the nobleſt Parts of Speech, 
ſuch as Mixed modes; which, as they are moſt ſuſcep- 
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tible of Abuſe, ſo their Abuſe moſt hurts the Clear- 
neſs, of the Diſcourſe. The Critics (to whom Shake- 


: ſpear' s Licence was (till as much a Secret as his Mean- 
ing, which that Licence had obſcured) fell into two 


contrary Miſtakes ; but equally injurious to his Re- 
putation and his Writings, For ſome of them ob- 
ſerving a Darkneſs, that pervaded his whole Expreſſion, 
have cenſured him for Confuſion of Ideas and Inaccu- 
racy of realoning. Ju the Neighing of a Horſe, {lays 
Rymer) or in the Grow!ling of a Maſtiſß, there is a 
Meaning, there is a lively Ene and, may I ſay, 
more Humanity than many times in the tragical Fights 


0 Shakeſpear. The Ignorance of which Cenſure is 


of a piece with its Brutality. The Truth is, no one 
thought clearer, or argued more cloſely chan this im- 


mortal Bard. But his Superiority of Genius leſs need- ö 


ing the Intervention of Words in the Act of Think- 
ing, when he came to draw out his Contemplations 


into Diſcourſe, he took up (as he was hurried on by 


the Torrent of his Matter) with the firſt Words that | 


lay in his way; and if, amongſt theſe, there were two 
Mixed. modes that had but a principal Idea in common, 
it was enough for him; he regarded them as ſynony- 
mous, and would uſe the one for the other without 
Fear or Scruple. 
ſuch as the two laſt Editors. who have fallen into a 
contrary Extreme; and regarded Shakeſpear's Ano- 


Again, there have been others, 


malies (as we may call them) amongſt the Corruptions 


of his Text; which, therefore, they have caſhiered in 


great numbers, to make room for a Jargon of their 


own. This hath put me to additional Trouble; for IL. 
had not only their Inter, »olations to throw out again, 


but the genuine Text to replace, and eſtabliſh in 1ts 


ſtead; which, in many Caſes, could not be done with- 
out ewing the ceculiar Senſe of the Terms, and ex- | 
plaining the Cauſes which led the Poet to {0 perverſe 


an uſe of them. I had it once, indeed, in my De- 


ſign, to give a general alphabetic Gloſſary of theſe 


a. 7 . 


— 
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Terms; but as each of them is explained in its pro- 
05 Place, there ſeemed the leſs Occaſion for ſuch an 
ndex. | 
2. The Poets hard and unnatural Conſtruction had 
a different Original. This was the Effect of miſtaken 
Art and Deſign. The Public Taſte was in its In- 
fancy; and delighted (as it always does during that 
State) in the high and turgid : which leads the Writer 
to diſguiſe a vulgar expreſſion with hard and forced 
conſtruction, whereby the ſentence frequently becomes 
cloudy and dark. Here, his Critics ſhew their mo- 
deſty, and leave him to himſelf. For the arbitrary 
change of a Word doth little towards diſpelling an 
obſcurity that ariſeth, not from the licentious uſe of 
a ſingle Term, but from the unnatural arrangement 
of a whole Sentence. And they riſqued nothing by 
their ſilence. For Shakeſpear was roo clear in Fame 
to be ſuſpected of a want of Meaning; and too high 
in Faſhion for any one to own he needed a Critic to 
find it out. Not but, in his beſt works, we muſt al- 
low, he is often ſo natural and flowing, ſo pure and 
correct, that he is even a model for ſtile and language. 
3. As to his far-fetched and quaint Alluſions, theſe 
are often a cover to common thoughts; juſt as his 
hard conſtruction is to common expreſſion. When 
they are not fo, the Explanation of them has this fur- 
ther advantage, that, in clearing the Obſcurity, you 
frequently diſcover ſome latent conceit not unworthy 
of his Genius. : „„ 5 
III. The third and laſt ſort of Notes is concerned 
in a critical explanation of the Author's Beauties and 
Defects; but chiefly of his Beauties, whether in Stile, 
bought, Sentiment, Character or Compoſition. An 
odd humour of finding fault hath long prevailed 
amongſt the Critics; as if nothing were worth re— 
marking that did not, at the ſame time, deſerve to be 
reproved. Whereas the public Judgment hath leis 
need to be aſliſted in what it ſhall reject, than in what 
| . it 


\ 
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it ought to prize; Men being generally more ready 
at ſpying Faults than in diſcovering Beauties. Nor is 
the value they ſet upon a Work, a certain proof that 

they underſtand it. For *tis ever ſeen, that half a 
dozen Voices of credit give the lead: And if the 
Publick chance to be in good humour, or the Author 
much in their favour, the People are ſure to follow. 
Hence it is that the true Critic hath ſo frequently at- 
tached himſelf to Works of eſtabliſhed reputation; not 
to teach the World to admire, which, in thoſe circum- 
ſtances, to ſay the truth, they are apt enough to do 


of themſelves; but to teach them how, with reaſon to 


admire: No ealy matter, I will aſſure you, on the 
ſubject in queſtion : for tho it be very true, as Mr. 

Pope hath obſerved, that Shakeſpear is the faireſs and 
— Fulleſs ſubjeft for criticiſm, yet it is not ſuch a fort of 
criticiſm as may be raiſed mechanically on the Rules 
which Dacier, Rapin and Boſſu have collected from 

Antiquity; and of which, ſuch kind of Writers as 
mer, Gildon, Dennis and Olamixon, have only ga- 
thered and chewed the Huſks: nor on the other hand 
is it to be formed on the Plan of thoſe crude and ſu- 
: perficial Judgments, on books and things, with which 
a certain celebrated Paper ſo much abounds; too good 
indeed to be named with the Writers laſt mentioned, 


but being unluckily miſtaken for a Model, becauſe _ 


was an Original, it hath given riſe to a deluge of the 
worſt ſort of critical Jargon ; I mean that which looks 
moſt like ſenſe. But the kind of. criticiſm here re- 
quired is ſuch as judgeth our Author by thoſe only 
Laws and Principles on which he wrote NATURE, 
and COMMON-SENSE. 

Our Obſervations, therefore, being thus extenſive, 
will, I preſume, enable the Reader to form a right 
. judgment of this favourite Poet, without drawing out 
his Character, as was once intended, in a continued 


diſcourle, 
Theſe, 


IKE, 
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Theſe, ſuch as they are, were amongſt my younger 


amuſements, when, many years ago, I uſed to turn 
over theſe ſort of Writers to unbend myſelf from more 


ſerious applications: And what, certainly, the Public, 
at this time of day, had never been troubled with, but 


for the conduct of the two laſt Editors, and the per- 


| ſuaſions of dear Mr. Poys ; whoſe memory and e. 


— ſemper acerbum, 
Semper honoratum ( fic Di volulſtis ) Habebo. 


He was deſirous I ſhould give a new Edition of this 
Poet, as he thought it might contribute to put a ſtop 


to a prevailing folly of altering the Text of celebrated 
Authors without Talents or Judgment. And he was 


willing that his Edition ſhould be melted down into 


mine, as it would, he ſaid, afford him (ſo great is the 
modeſty of an ingenuous temper) a fit opportunity of 


confeſſing his Miſtakes *. In memory of our Friend- 
ſhip, I have therefore, ad 1t our joint Edition. 
His admirable Preface is here added ; all his Notes 
are given, with his name annexed ; the Scenes are di- 
od according to his regulation ; : ad the moſt beau- 
tiful paſſages diſtinguiſhed, as in his book, with in- 


verted commas. In imitation of him, I Have done 


the ſame by as many others as I thought moſt deſerv- 
ing of the Reader's attention, and have marked them 


with double commas. . 
If, from all this, Shakeſpzar or ongh Letters have 


received any advantage, and the Public any benefit, 
or entertainment, the thanks are due to the Proprietors, 


who have been at the expence of procuring this Edi- 
tion. And I ſhould be unjuſt to ſeveral deſerving Men 
of a reputable and uſeful Profeſſion, if I did not, on 


this occaſion, acknowledge the fair dealing I have al- 
ways found amongſt them; and profeis my ſenſe of 
the uruſt Prejudice which lies againſt mus whereby 


12 See his Lanterns to me. 
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they have been, hitherto, unable to procure that ſe- 
curity for their Property, which they ſee, the reſt of 
their Fellow - Citizens enjoy. A prejudice in part ariſing 
from the frequent Piracies, (as they are called) com- 
mitted by Members of their own Body. But ſuch 
kind of Members no Body is without. And it would 
be hard that this ſhould be turned to the diſcredit of 
the honeſt part of the profeſſion, who ſuffer. more 
from ſuch Injuries than any other men. It hath, in 
part too, ariſen from the clamours of profligate Scrib- 
lers, ever ready, for a piece of Money, to proſtitute 
their bad ſenſe for or againſt any Cauſe prophane or 
ſacred; or in any Scandal public or private: Theſe 
meeting with little encouragement from Men of ac- 


EZ count in the Trade, (who e even in this enlightened 


Age are not the very worſt Judges or Rewarders of 
merit) apply themſelves to People of Condition; and 
ſupport their importunities by falſe complaints againſt 

Bookſellers. | 

But I ſhould now, perhaps, rather think of my own 

Apology, than buſy myſelf in the defence of others. 
I ſhall have ſome Tartufe ready, on the firſt appear- 
| ance of this Edition, to call out again, and tell me, 

that I ſuffer myſelf to be wholly diverted from my pur- 
Poſe by theſe matters leſs ſuitable to my clerical Profeſſion. 


Well, but ſays a Friend, why not take ſo candid 


* an intimation in good part? Withdraw yourſelf, 
* again, as you are bid, into the clerical Pale ; exa- 
mine the Records of ſacred and prophane Anti- 
« quityz and, on them, erect a Work to the con- 
« fuſion of Infidelity. £4 Why, I have done all this, 
and more: And hear now what the ſame Men have. 
ſaid to it. They tell me, I have wrote to the wrong. 
and injury of Religion, and furniſped out more handles 
for Unbelievers. “ Oh now the ſecret's out; and you 
„may have your pardon, I find upon eaſier terms, 
„ *T1s only, to write no more.” ——Good Gentle- 


men |! and ſhall I not oblige them ? 1 would 8 
by. 
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ly 2bſtru# my way to thoſe things which every Man, 
who endeavours well in his Profeſſion, muſt needs. 


think he has ſome claim to, when he ſees them given 
to thoſe who never did exdeavour; at the ſame time 


then I am to write no more; (tho? as much out of my 


their purer gains) if, I ſay, I am to write no more, 
let me at leait give the Public, who have a better pre- 


am not much miſtaken, may be excuſed by the beſt and 
faireſt Examples; and, what is more, may be juſtified 
on the ſurer reaſon of things. 5 


to have been ſo fond of Ariſtophanes as to wake with 
him at his ſtudies, and to ſleep with him under his 
pillow : and I never heard that this was objected either 


of Shakeſpear's great ſenſe, Ariſtophanes's beſt wit is 
but buffoonry; and, in compariſon of Ariſtophanes's 
Freedoms, Shakeſpear writes with the purity of a Ve- 
ſtal. But they will ſay, St. CHryſoſtom contracted a 
fondneſs for the comic Poet for the ſake of his Greek. 


from me to inſinuate fo unſcholarlike a thing, as if 
had for his Attic elegance. Critic Kufter, in a taſte 
Greek Words is the meſt SOLID entertainment of a 


Man of Letters. | FE c 
1 I Ay, 


that they would deter me from taking thoſe advantages 
which Letters enable me to procure for myſelf. If 


The great Saint CHR YSOSTOM, a name conſecrated 
to Immortality by his Virtue and Eloquence, is known 


to his Piety or his Preaching, not even in thoſe times 
of pure Zeal and primitive Religion. Yet, in reſpect 


To this, indeed, I have nothing to reply. Far be it 


Profeſſion as they may pleaſe to repreſent this Work, 
I ſuſpect their modeſty would not inſiſt on a ſcrutiny 
of our ſeveral applications of this prophane profit and 


tence to demand it of me, ſome reaſon for my pre- 
ſenting them with theſe amuſements. Which, if I 


We had the fame Uſe for good Engliſh that a Greek + 


- 


and language pecular to Grammarians of a certain or- 


der, hath decreed, that the Hiſtory and Chronology of 
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I fly, then, to a higher Example, much nearer 
home, and ſtill more in point, The famous Univer- 
ſity of Oxroxp. This illuſtrious Body, which hath 
long ſo juſtly held, and, with ſuch equity, diſpenſed, 
the chief honours of the learned Worid, thought good 
Letters ſo much intereſted in correct Editions of the 
beſt Engliſ Writers, that they, very lately, in their 
public Capacity, undertook one, of this very Author, 
by ſubſcription. And if the Editor hath not diſ- 
charged his Taſk with ſuitable abilities for one ſo much 
honoured by them, this was not their fault bur his, 
who thruſt himſelf into the employment. After ſuch 
an example, it would be weakening any defence to ſeek 
further for Authorities. All that can be now decent! 
urged is the reaſan of the thing; and this I ſhall do, 
more for the Jake of that truly venerable Body than 
My OWN, 7 
Of all the literary exercitations of ſpeculative Men, 
whether deſigned for the uſe or entertainment of the 
World, there are none of fo much importance, or 
what are more our immediate concern, than thoſe 
which let us into the Knowledge of our Nature. Others 
may exerciſe the Reaſon or amuſe the Imagination 
but theſe only can improve the Heart, and form the 
human Mind to Wiſdom. Now, in this Science, our 
Shakeſpear is confeſſed to occupy the foremoſt place; 
whether we conſider the amazing ſagacity with which 
he inveſtigates every hidden ſpring and wheel of hu- 
man Action; or his happy manner of communicating | 
this knowledge, in the juſt and living paintings which 
de has given us of all our Paſſions, Appetites and 
Purſuits, Theſe afford a leſſon which can never be 
too often repeated, or roo conſtantly inculcated : And, 
to engage the Reader's due attention to it, hath been 
one of the principal objects of this Edition. 15 
As this Science (whatever profound Philoſophers 
may think) is, to the reſt, in Things; ſo, in Words, 
(whatever ſupercilious Pedants may talk) every one's 
mother 
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cxlii Dr. WARBURTON's PREFACE. 

mother tongue is to all other Languages. This hath 
ſill been the Sentiment of Nature and true Wiſdom. 
Hence, the greateſt Men of Antiquity never though: 
themſelves better employed than in cultivating their 


own country idiom. So Lycurgus did honour to Sparta, 


in giving the firſt compleat Edition of Homer; and 


Cicero, to Rome, in correcting the Works of Lu- 


cretius. Nor do we want Examples of the ſame good 
ſenſe in modern Times, even amidſt the cruel inrodes 


that Art and Faſhion have made upon Nature and the 
ſimplicity of Wiſdom. Menage, the greateſt name in 


France for all kinds of philologic Learning, prided 


himſelf in writing critical Notes on their beſt lyric Po- 
et, Malherbe: And our greater Selden, when he thought 
it might reflect Credit on his Country, did not diſ- 


dain even to comment a very ordinary Poet, one Mi- 
chael Drayton. But the Eng liſb tongue, at this Junc- 


ture, deſerves and demands our particular regard. It 


hath, by means of the many excellent Works of dif- 


ferent kinds compoſed in it, engaged the notice, and 


become the ſtudy, of almoſt every curious and learned 
Foreigner, ſo as to be thought even a part of literary 
accompliſhment. This muſt needs make it deſerving 
of a critical attention: And its being yet deſtitute of 
a Teſt or Standard to apply to, in caſes of doubt or 


difficulty, ſnews how much it wants that attention. 
For we have neither GRAMu MAR nor DICTIONARY, - 


neither Chart nor Compaſs, to guide us through this 
wide ſea of Words. And indeed how ſhould we? 


ſince both are to be compoſed and finiſhed on the Au- 


thority of our beſt eſtabliſhed Writers. But their Au- 


thority can be of little uſe till the Text hath been cor- 


rectly ſettled, and the Phraſeology critically examined. 


As, then, by theſe aids, a Grammar and Didtionary, 


planned upon the beſt rules of Logic and Philoſophy, 


(and none but ſuch will deſerve the name) are to be 


procured ; the forwarding of this will be a general 
concern: For, as Quintilian obſerves, ** Verborum pro- 
| „ prie/as 


— 
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er prietas ac di Herentis omnibus, qui ſermonem curæ 
« habent, debet eſſe communis.” By this way, the 


- Ttalians have brought their tongue to a degree of Pu- 
rity and Stability which no living Language ever at- 


tained unto before. It is with pleaſure I oblerve, that 
theſe things now begin to be underſtood amongſt our- 
ſclves; and that I can acquaint the Public, we may 


| ſoon expect very elegant Editions of Fletcher and 


Milton's Paradiſe Loſt from Gentlemen of diſtinguiſhed 
Abilities and Learning. But this interval of good 


| ſenſe, as it may be ſhort, is indeed but new. For I 


remember to have heard of a very learned Man, who, 


not long fince, formed a deſign of giving a more cor- 


rect Edition of Spenſer; and, without doubt, would 
have performed it well; but he was diſſuaded from his 
purpoſe by his Friends, as beneath the dignity of a 
Profeſſor of the occult Sciences. Yet theſe very 
Friends, I ſuppoſe, would have thought it had added 


luſtre to his high Station, to have new-turbiſhed our 


ſome dull northern Chronicle, or dark Sibylline Ænig- 
ma. But let it not be thought that what is here ſaid 
inſinuates any thing to the diſcredit of Greek and Latin 


criticiſm. If tne follies of particular Men were ſuf- 


ficient to bring any branch of Learning into diſrepute, 
I don't know any that would ſtand in a worſe ſituation 
than that for which I now apologize. For I hardly 
think there ever appeared, in any learned Language, 
ſo execrable a heap of nonſenſe, under the name of 
Commentaries, as hath been lately given'us on a cer- 
tain ſatiric Poet, of the laſt Age, oy his Editor and 
Coadjutor. | 

IJ am ſenſible how unjuſtly the very beſt OY” cal Cri | 


tics have been treated. It is ſaid, that our great Phi- 
loſopher ſpoke with much contempt of the two fineſt 
Scholars of this Age, Dr. Bent and Biſhop Hare, 


for 1quabbling, as he expreſſed it, about an old Play- 


book; meaning, I ſuppoſe, Terence's Comedies. But 
this Story 3 is unworthy of him; tho' well enough ſuit- 


ing 
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ing the fanatic turn of the wild Writer that relates it; - 
ſuch cenſures are amongſt the follies of Men immode- 
rately given over to one Science, and. ignorantly un- 


dervaluing all the reſt. Thoſe learned Critics might, 


and perhaps did, laugh in their turn, (tho? ſtill, ſure, | 
with the ſame indecency and indiſcretion) at that in- 


comparable Man, for wearing out a long Lite in por- 
ing through a Teleſcope. Indeed, the Weakneſſes of 


Such are to be mentioned with reverence. But who 
can bear, without Indignation, the faſhionable cant of 


every trifling writer, whoſe inſipidity paſſes, with him- 
ſelf, for politeneſs, for pretending to be ſhocked, for- 


ſooth, with the rude and ſavage air of vulgar Critics; 


meaning ſuch as Muretus, Scaliger, Caſaubon, Salma- 
fius, Spanheim, Bentley. When, had it not been for 
the deathleſs labours of ſuch as theſe, the weſtern 


World, at the revival of Letters, had ſoon faln back 


again into a ſtate of ignorance and barbarity as de- 


plorable as that from which Providence had juſt re- 


.deemed it. 1 

To conclude with an obſervation of a fine Writer 
and great Philoſopher of our own; which I would 
gladly bind, tho' with all honour, as a Phylactery, 
on the Brow of every awful Grammarian, to teach him 
at once, the Uſe, and Limits of his art: WorDs ARE 


' THE Money of Fools, aND THE COUNTERS OF 
Wisk Men, | | | | 
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Mr. WILLIAM SHAEKESPEAR. 


Written by Mr. ROWE. 


T. ſeems to be a kind of reſpect due to the memory. 
of excellent men, eſpecially of thoſe whom their 


wit and learning have made famous, to deliver 


Tome account of themſclves, as well as their works, 


to Poſterity. For this reaſon, how fond do we ſee - 


| ſome people of diſcovering any little perional ſtory of 


the great men of Antiquity ! their families, the com- 
mon | accidents of their lives, and even their ſhape, 
make, and features have been the ſubjcE& of critical 
enquiries. How trifling ſoever this Curiofity may 
ſeem to be, it is certainly very natural; and we are 


hardly ſatisfied with an account of any remarkable per- 


ſon, till we have heard him deſcrib'd even to the very 
cloaths he wears. As for what relates to men of let- 
ters, the knowledge of an Author may ſometimes con- 


duce to the better underſtanding his book: and tho? 
the Works of Mr. Shakeſpear may ſeem to many not 
to want a comment, yet I fancy ſome little account of 


the man himſelf may not be tought 's improper to go 
along with them. 
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' exlvi Some ACCOUNT of the LIFE, &c. 


He was the ſon of Mr. 70%m Shakeſpear, and was 
born at Stratford upon Avon, in Warwickſhire, in 
April 1564. His family, as appears by the Regiſter 
and publick Writings relating to that Town, were of 
good figure and faſhion there, and are mention'd as 

entlemen. His father, who was a conſiderable dealer 


in wool, had ſo large a family, ten children in all, 


that tho' he was his eldeſt fon, he could give him no 
better education than his own employment, He had 
bred him, 'tis true, for tome time at a Free ſchool, 
where *tis probable he acquired what Latin he was 


maſter of: but the narrowneſs of his circumſtances, 


and the want of his aſſiſtance at home, forc'd his fa- 
ther to withdraw him . from thence, and unhappily 
prevented his further proficiency in that language. It 
15 without controverſy, that in his works we ſcarce find 
any traces of any thing that looks like an imitation 


of the Ancients. The delicacy of his taſte, and the na- 


tural bent of his own great Genius, equal, if not ſupe- 
rior to ſome of the beſt of theirs) would certainly have 


led him to read and ſtudy *em with ſo much pleaſure, 


that ſome of their fine images would naturally have 
inſinuated themſelves into and been mix'd with his 
own writings : ſo that his not copying at leaſt ſome- 
thing from them, may be an argument of his never 
having read em. Whether his ignorance of the An- 
cients were a diſadvantage to him or no, may admit 
of a. diſpute: For tho' the knowledge of em might 
have made him more correct, yet it is not improbable 
but that the regularity and deference for them, which 
would have attended that correctneſs, might have re- 
ftrain'd ſome of that fire, impetuoſity, and even brau- 


_ tiful extravagance which we admire in Shakeſpear : 


And I believe we are betterpleas'd with thoſe thoughts, 


at:ogether new and uncommon, which his own ima- 


gination ſupply'd him ſo abundantly with, than if he 
had given us the moſt beautiful paſſages out of the 


Greet and Latin poets, and that in the moſt agreeable | 


m an- 
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of Mr. WILLIAM SHAKESPEAR. cxlvii 
manner that it was poſſible for a maſter of the Engliſh 
language to deliver *em. 55 
Upon his leaving ſchool, he ſeems to have given 
entirely into that way of living which his father pro- 
pos'd to him; and in order to ſettle in the world after 
a family manner, he thought fit to marry while he was 
yet very young. His wife was the daughter of one 
Hathaway, ſaid to have been a ſubſtantial yeoman in 
the neighbourhood of Stratford. In this kind of ſets 
tlement he continued for ſome time, *till an extrava- 
cance that he was guilty of forc'd him both out of his 
| country atid that way of living which he had taken up: 
and tho? it ſeem'd at firſt to be a blemiſh upon his good 
manners, and a misfortune to him, yet it afterwards 
_ happily prov'd the occaſion of exerting one of the 
greateſt Genius's that ever was known in dramatick 
Poetry. He had, by a misfortune common enough 
to young fellows, fallen into ill company; and amongſt 
them, ſome that made a frequent practice of Deer- 
ſtealing, engaged him with them more than once in 
robbing a Park that belong*d to Sir Thomas Lucy of 


Cherlecot, near Stratford. For this he was proſecuted _ 


by that gentleman, as he thought, ſomewhat too fe- 
verely ; and in order to revenge that ill uſage, he made 
a ballad upon him. And tho? this, probably the firſt 
eſſay of his Poetry, be loſt, yet it is ſaid to have been 
ſo very bitter, that it redoubſed the proſecution againſt 
him to that degree, that he was oblig'd to leave his 
buſineſs and family in Marwichſbire, for ſome time, 
and ſhelter himſelf in London. | 

It is at this time, and upon this accident, chat he is 
faid to have made his firſt acquaintance in the play- 
houſe. He vas received into the company then in 
being, at firſt in a very mean rank; bur his admira- 


ble wit, and the natural turn of it to the ſtage, ſoon 


diſtinguiſhed him, if not as an extraordinary Actor, 
yet as an excellent Writer. His name is printed, as 
the cuſtom was in thoſe times, amongſt thoſe of the 
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exl-iii Some ACCOUNT of the LIFE, &e. 
other Players, before ſome old Plays, but without 


any particular account of what ſort of parts he us'd to 


play; and tho' I have enquir'd, I could never mect 


with any further account of him this way, than that 


the top of his Performance was the ghoſt in his, own 


Hamlet. I ſhould have been much more pleas'd, to 
have learn'd from ſome certain authority, which was 
the firit Play he wrote * ; it would be without doubt 
a pleaſure to any man, curious in things of this kind, 
to lee and know what was the firſt cllay of a fancy 
like Shekeſpear's. Perhaps we are not to look for his 
beginnings, like thoſe of other authors, among their 
leaſk perfect writings z art had ſo little, and nature ſo 


large a ſhare in what he did, that, for ought I know, 


the performances of his youth, as they were the molt 
vigorous, and had the moſt fire and ſtrength of ima- 
gination in 'em, were the beſt. I would not be 


thought by this to mean, that his fancy was ſo looſe 
and extravagant, as to be independent on the rule and 


government of judgment; but that what he thought, 


was commonly to great, ſo juſtly and rightly con- 


ceived in itſelf, that it wanted little or no correction, 
and was immediately approv'd by an impartial judge- 
ment at the firſt fight, But tho' the order of time in 


which the ſeveral pieces were written be generally un- 


| : 8 
certain, yet there are paſſages in ſome few of them 


which ſeems to fix their dates. So the Cherus at the 


end of the fourth Act of Henry V. by a compliment 


very handſomely turn'd to. the Earl of Effex, ſhews 


the Play to have becn written when that Lord was 
General for the Queen in Ireland: And his Elogy 
upon Qaeen Elizabeth, and her ſucceſſor King James, 


in the latter end of his Henry VIII. is a proof of that 


Play's being written after the acceſſion of the latter of 


1 The higheſt date of any I con yet old; and Richard the 2d, and 30, 


fn. is Romeo and Julietin1597, in the next year, viz, the 34th of 


ae the Author was' 33 years his age. 


\ 
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_ thoſe two Princes to the crown of England. What- 


ever the particular times of his writing were, the peo- 
ple of his age, who began to grow wonderfully fond 
of diverſions of this kind, could not but be highly 
pleas'd to fee a Genius ariſe amongit *em of fo. plea- 
ſurable, ſo rich a vein, and ſo plentifully N of 
furniſhing their favourite entertainments. Beſdes the 


advantages of his wit, he was in himſelf a good natur'd 


man, of great 1weetnels in his manners, and a moſt. 
agrecable companion; ſo that it is no wonder if with 


10 many good qualities he made himſelf acquainted 


with the beſt converſations of thoſe times. Queen 
Elizabeth had ſeveral of his Plays acted before her, 


And without doubt gave him many gracious marks f 


her favour : it is that maiden Princels plainly, hem 
he aan by 


A fair V gal, Throned ag the We. 
Wer s Dream. 


And that whole paſſage is a compliment very properly 
brought in, and very handſomely apply'd to her, She 

was ſo well pleas'd with that admirable character of 
Falſtaff, in the two parts of Henry the fourth, that ſhe 
commanded. him to continue it for one Play more, 
and to ſhow him in love, This is ſaid to be the oc- 

cation of his writing The Merry Wives of Windior. 


How well ſhe was obey'd, the play itſelf is an admi- 


rable proof. Upon this occaſion it may not be im- 
proper to obſerve, that this part of Faitay is ſaid to 
have been written originally under the name of * Old- 
coſile ; ſome of that family being then remaining, the 
Queen was pleas'd to command him to alter it; upon 


7 which he made uſe of Fa/faff. The preſent. offence | 


was indeed avoided ;, but I don't know whether the 
Author may not have been ſomewhat to blame in his 


2 Sev the Epilogue to Henry IV, | 
T3 | ſecond 
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ſecond choice, ſince it is certain that Sir John Falfaff, 


who was a Knight of the garter, and a Lieutenant- 


general, was a name of diſtinguiſh'd merit in the wars in 
France in Henry the fifth's and Henry the ſixth's times. 
What grace ſoever the Queen confer'd upon him, it 
was not to her only he ow'd the fortune which the re- 


putation of his wit made. He had the honour to meet 


with many great and uncommon marks of favour 


and friendſhip from the Earl of Southampton, famous 


in the hiſtories of that time for his friendſhip to the 
unfortunate Earl of Ee. It was to that noble Lord 
that he dedicated his Poem of Venus and Adonis. 


There is one inſtance fo ſingular in the magnificence 


of this Patron of Shakeſrear? s, that if I had not been 


aſſur'd that the ſtory was handed down by Sir William 


D' Avenant, who was probably very well acquainted 
with his affairs, I ſhould nat have ventur'd to have 
inſerted, that my Lord Southampton at one time gave 
him a thouſand pounds, to enable him to go through 


with a purchaſe which he heard he had a mind to. A 


bounty very great, and very rare at any time, and al- 

moſt equal to that profuſe generoſity the preſent age 

has ſhewn to French Dancers and [alian Singers. 
What particular habitude or friendſhips he con- 


tracted with private men, I have not been able to learn, 


more than that every one who had a true taſte of me- 
rit, and could diſtinguiſh men, had generally a juſt 
value and eſteem for him. His exceeding candor and 
g00d-nature muſt certainly have inclin'd all the gentler 

art of the world to love him, as the power of his 
wit oblig'd the men of the moſt delicate knowledge 
and polite learning to admire him. 


His acquaintance with Ben Fohnſon began with a re- 
markable picce of humanity and good - nature; Mr. 


Zohnſon, who was at that time altogether unknown to 
the world, had offer'd one of his Plays to the Players, 
in order to have it acted; and the perſons into whoſe 
hands 1 it was put, after having turn'd it careleſly and 


ſuper- - 
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ſuperciliouſly over, were juſt upon returning it to him 
with an HI-natur'd anſwer, that it would be of no ſer- 


vice to their Company when Shakeſpear luckily caſt 


his eye upon it, and found ſomething ſo well in it as 


to engage him firſt to read it through, and afterwards 


to recommend Mr. F:hnjon and his writings to the 
publick. Fohnſon was certainly a very good ſcholar, 
and in that had the advantage of Shakeſpear ; tho? x 
the ſame time I believe it muſt be allow'd, that wha 

Nature gave the latter, was more than a balance 196 


what Books had given the former; and the judgment 
of a great man upon this occaſion was, I think, very 
juſt and proper. In a converſation between Sir Jun 
Suckling, Sir William D' Avenant, Endymion Porter, Mr. 
Hales of Eaton, and Ben Fohnſon , Sir John Suckling, 


who was a profeſs'd admirer of $::akeſpear, had un- 


dertaken his defence againſt Ben Fohnſou with ſome 


warmth ; Mr. Hales, who had fat ſtill for ſome time, 
told 'em, That if Mr. Shakeipear had not read the 
Ancients, he had likewiſe not ſtolen any thing from em; 
and that if he would produce any one Topick finely treated 


by any of them, he would undertake to ſhew ſomething 


upon the ſame ſubject at leaſt as well written by ShaKe- 
ſpear, 
g The latter part of his life was ſpent,” as all men of 
good ſenſe will wiſh theirs may be, in eaſe, retirement, 
and the converſation of his friends. He had the good 
fortune to gather an eſtate equal to his occaſion, and, 
in that, to his wiſh; and is ſaid to have ſpent ſome 


years before his death at his native Stratford. His 
pleaſurable wit, and good- nature, e engag' d him in the 


acquaintance, and entitled him to the friend{bip of the 
gentlemen of the neighbourhood, Amongſt them, 1t 
is a ſtory almoſt ſtill remember'd in that country, that 
he had a particular intimacy with Mr. Combe, an old 


| gentleman noted thereabouts for his wealth and uſury : 


It happen'd that in a pleaſant converſation amongſt 


their common friends, Mr. Combe told Shakeſpear in a 
„V; laughing 


) 
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laughing manner, that he fancy'd he intended to write 
'his Epitaph, if he happen'd to our-live him; and 
ſince he could not know what might be ſaid of him 
when he was dead, he deſir'd it might be done im- 
mediately: Upon which — gave him theſe 
four verſes. £ 


Ten in the hundred lies here ingrav'd, 

*Tis a hundred to ten his ſou! is not favd: 

Tf any man aſe, WWio Ives in this tomb 3 

Oh! oh! quoth the devil, "tis my John-a-Combe. 


Bot the ſharpneſs of the Satire is ſaid to have ſtung 
the man ſo ſeverely, that he never forgave it. 

He dy'd in the 53d ycar of his age, and was bury'd 
on the north ſide of che chancel, in the great Church 
at Stratford, where a monument, as engrav'd in the 
plate, is plac' d in the wall. On his (rays done un- 
derneath is, 


'  Geod friend, for Jeſus? ſake foi bear 

To dig the duſt incloſed here. 

Bleſt be the man that ſpores theſe ſones, 
And curſt be he that moves my bones. 


He had three daughters, of which two lived to be 
marry'd ; Judith, the elder, to one Mr. Thomas Qui- 
ney, by whom ſhe had tHree Sons, who all died with- 
out children; and S:/aurch, who was his favourite, 
to Dr. John Hall, 'a phyſician of good reputation in 
that country. She left one child only, a daughter, 
who was marry'd firſt to Thomas Neſb, Eſq; and after- 
wards to Sir John Bernard of an but dy'd 
likewiſe withour iſſue. 

This is what I could learn of any note, either re- 
lating to himſelf or family: The character of the man 

is bett ſeen in his writings. But ſince Ben Johnſon has 
made a ſort of an eſſay towards it in his Difeoveries, 

Iwill give it in his words. 
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*I] remember the Players have often mention'd it 
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He reply'd: 


as an honour to Shakeſpear, that in writing (what- 


ſoever he penn'd) he never blotted out a line. My 


anſwer hath been, Would he bad blotted a thouſand! 
which they thought a malevolent ſpeech. I had 
not told: poſterity this, but for their ignorance, who 
choſe that circumſtance to commend their friend by, 
wherein he moſt faulted : and to juſtifie mine own 
candour, for I lov'd the man, and do honour his 
memory, on this fide idolatry, as much as any. He 
was, indeed, honeſt, and of an open and free na- 
ture, had an excellent fancy, brave notions, and 


gentle expreſſions; wherein he flow'd with that fa- 
cility, that ſometimes it was neceſſary he ſhould be 


ſtopp'd : Suffleminendus erat, as Auguſtus ſaid of 


Haterius. His wit was in his own power, would 


the rule of it had been ſo too. Many times he fell 
into thoſe things which could not eſcape laughter; 
as when he ſaid in the perſon of Cæſar, one ſpeak- 
ing to him, e j 
© Cfar thou doſt me wrong, 


Cæ Sar did never wrong, but ith juſt cauſe. 
and ſuch like, which were ridiculous. But he re- 


deem'd his vices with his virtues : There was ever 


more in him to be prais'd than to be pardon'd.“ 


As for the paſſage which he mentions out of Shake- 


ſpear, there is ſomewhat like it in Julius Czfar, but 
without the abſurdity ; nor did I ever meet with it in 


= any edition that I have ſeen, as quoted by Mr. Fohn- 


ſen. Beſides his plays in this edition, there are two or 
three aſcribed to him by Mr. Langbain, which J have 


never ſeen, and know nothing of. He writ likewiſe 


Venus and Adonis, and Tarquin and Lucrece, in ſtanza's, 
which have been printed in a late collection of Poems. 
As to the character given of him by Ben Johnſon, 


there 
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there is a good deal true in it: But I believe it may 
be as well expreſs'd by what Horace ſays of the firſt 
Romans, who wrote Tragedy upon the Greek models, 
(or indeed tranſlated *em) in his epiſtle to Auguſtus. 


— Naturd ſublimis & acer, 


Nam pirat Tragicum ſatis & feliciter Audet, 
I: | bed turpem putat in Chartis metuitque Lituram. 


As I have not propos'd to myſelf to enter into a 
large and compleat collection upon Shakeſpear's Works, 
10 1 will only take the liberty, with all due ſubmiſſion 
to the judgment of others, to obſerve ſome of thoſe 
things I have been pleas'd with in looking him over. 
His plays are properly to be diſtinguiſh'd only into 
Comedies and Tragedies. Thoſe which are call'd 
Hiſtories, and even tome of his Comedies are really 
Tragedies, with a run or mixture of Comedy amongſt 
*<m. That way of Tragi-comedy was the common 
miſtake of that age, and is indeed become fo agree- 
able to the Engliſb taſte, that tho' the ſeverer. Critics 
among us cannot bear it, yet the generality of our au- 
diences ſeem to be better pleas'd with it than with an 
exact Tragedy. The Merry Wives of Windfor, the 
Comedy of Errors, and the Taming of the Shrew, are 
all pure Comedy; the reſt, however they are call'd, 
have ſomething of both kinds. *Tis not very eaſy 
to determine which way of writing he was moſt excel- 
lent in, There is certainly a great deal of entertain- 
ment in his. comical humours; and tho? they did not 
then ſtrike at all ranks of people, as the Satire of the 
Preſent age has taken the liberty to do, yet there is a 
Pleaſing and a well-diſtinguiſh'd variety in thoſe cha- 
racters which he thought fit to meddle with. Falſtaf 
is allow'd by every body to be a maſter-piece ; the 
Character is always well-ſuſtain'd, tho? drawn out into 
the length of three plays; and even the account of 
his death, given by his old landlady Mrs. Quickly, in 
the firſt act of Henry V. tho! it be extremely natural, 
| is 
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is yet as diverting as any part of his life. If there be 
any fault in the draught he has made of this lewd old 
fellow, it is, that tho he has made him a thief, lying, 
cowardly, vain-glorious, and in ſhort every way vi- 


_ cious, yet he has given him ſo much wit as to make 
him almoſt too agreeable ; and I don't know whether 


ſome people have not, in remembrance of the diver- 


ſion he had formerly afforded em, been ſorry to ſee his 
friend Hal uſe him fo ſcurvily, when he comes to the 


crown in the end of the ſecond part of Henry the fourth, 
Amongſt other extravagancies, in the Merry Hives of 
Windſor, he has made him a Deer-ſtealer, that he 
might at the ſame time remember his Warwickſhire 
proſecutor,” under the name of Juſtice Shallow; he has 
given him very near the ſame coat of arms which Dag = 
dale, in his antiquities of that county, deſcribes for a 
family there, and makes the Welſb parton deſcant very 
pleaſantly upon 'em. That whole play is admirable; 
the humours are various and well oppos'd ; the main 
deſign, which is to cure Ford of his unreaſonable jea- 
louſy, is extremely well conducted. In Twelfth- Nzzht 
there is ſomething ſingularly ridiculous and pleaſant 
in the fantaſtical ſteward Malvolio. The paraſite and 
the vain-glorious- in Parolles, in All's well that Ends 
ell, is as good as any thing of that kind in- Plautus 


| or Terence. * Petruchio, in The Taming of the Shrew, 1s 


an uncommon piece of humour. The converſation of 
Benedict and Beatrice, in Much ado about Nothing, 
and of Roſalind 1n As Hole like it, have much wit and 
ſprightlineſs all along. His clowns, without which 
character there was hardly any play writ in that time, 
are all very entertaining: And, I believe, Ther/ites in 
Troilus and Creſſida. and Apemantus in Timon, will be 
allow'd to be maſter-pieces of ill nature, and fatyrical 
inarling. To theſe I might add, that incomparable 


| character of Shylock the Few, in the Merchant of Ve- 
nice; but tho we have ſeen that play receiv'd and 


ated as a comedy, and the part of the Jew pertorm'd 
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by an excellent Comedian, yet I cannot but think ir 
was deſigned tragically by the Author. There appears 
in it a deadly. ſpirit of revenge, ſuch a ſavage fierce- 
neſs and fellneſs, and ſuch a bloody deſignation of 
_ cruelty and miſchief, as cannot agree either with the 
ſtyle or characters of Comedy. The play itſelf, take 
it altogether, ſeems to me to be one of the moſt 
fniſh'd of any of Siateſpeurs. The tale indeed, in 
that part relating to the caſkets, and the extravagant 
and unuſual kind of bond given by Antonio, is too 
much remov'd from the rules of probability: But tak- 
ing the fact for granted, we mutt allow it to be very 
beautifully written. There is ſomething in the friend- 
ſhip of Anlenio to Baſſanio very great, generous and 
tender. The whole fourth act (luppoſing, as I ſaid, 
the fact to be probable) is extremely fine. But there 
are two paſſages that deſerve a particular notice. The 
Grit is, what Portia lays in praiſe of mercy, and the 
other on the power of mulick. The melancholy in 
Jaques, in As you like it, is as ſingular and odd as it is 
diverting. And if, what Horace lays, 


2 eſt Proprie communia _— 


*rwill be a hard taſk for any one to go beyond him in 
the deſcription of the ſeveral degrees and. ages of 


man's life, though the thought be old, and common 
enough, 


All the world is a Stage, 5 
And all the nen and women meerly Players ; 
T hey have their Exits and their Entrences, 
And one man in his time plays many Parts, 

His Adds being ſeven ages. firſt the Infant 
Muling and puking in the nurſe's arms: \ : 
And then, the whining School-bey with his ſatchel, 

And ſhining morning-face, creeping like ſnail _ 
1 oligo to ſchool. And then the Lover 
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dihing like furnace, with a woful ballad 
Made to his Miſtreſs eye-brow. Then a Soldier 
Full of firange oaths, and bearded like the Pard, 
Jealous in honour, ſudden and quick in quarrel, | 
Seekt ng the bubble Reputation | \ 
| Ev'n in the cannon's month. And then the Juſtice 
In fair round belly, with good capon lin'd, 
With eyes ſevere, and beard of formal cut, 
Full of wife ſaws and modern inſtances, 
And ſo he plays his part. The fixth age ſhifts 
Into the lean and flipper'd Pantaloon, | 
With ſpefiacles on noſe, and poucli on ſide; 
His youthful hoje, well ſav'd, a world tos e 
For his fhrunk ſpanks; and his big manly voice, 
Turning again tow*rd childiſh treble, pipes 
And whiſtles in his ſound. Loft Scene of all, 
That ends this firange eventful Hiſtory, 
Is ſecond Chilaiſhneſs and meer oblivion, 
Sans teeth, fans ner; Jan tafie, fans every thing. _ 
Vol. II. P. 20 3- 


His Images are indeed every where ſo lively, that 


the thing he would repreſent ſtands full before you, 


and you poſſeſs every part of it. I will venture to 


Point out one more, which 1s, I chiok, as ſtrong and 


as uncommon as any thing I ever ſaw ; *tis an image 
of Patience. Speaking of a maid in love, he ſays, 


She never told her le Ir, 


Bu let concealment, like a worm i 15 bad, 


Feed on her damaſk cheek > She pin'd in Ns 
And ſat ke Patience on à monument, 
Smiling at Grief. . 


What an Image i is here given! and what «tout. 
it have been for the greateſt maſters of Greece and 


Rome to have expreſs'd the paſſions deſign'd by this 


fkerch of Statuary |! The ſtyle of his Comedy 15, in 


zeneral, 
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general, natural to the characters, and eaſy in itſelf; 
and the wit moſt commonly ſprightly and pleaſing, 
except in thoſe places where he runs into doggril 
rhymes, as in The Comedy of Errors, and ſome other 
plays. As for his jingling ſometimes, and playing 
upon words, it was the common vice of the age he 
livd in: And if we find it in the pulpit, made uſe of 
as an ornament to the Sermons of ſome of the graveſt 
Divines of thoſe times ; perhaps it may not be thought 
too light for the Stage. | 
But certainly the greatneſs of this Author $ genius 
does no where ſo much appear, as where he gives his 
imagination an entire looſe, and raiſes his fancy to a 
flight above mankind and the limits of the viſible 
world. Such are his attempts in The Tempeſt, Mid. 
ſummer-Night's Dream, Macbeth, and Hamlet. Of 
theſe, The Tempeſt, however it comes to be plac'd the 
firſt by the Publiſhers of his works, can never have 
been the firſt written by him: It ſeems to me as per- 
fect in its kind, as almoſt any thing we have of his. 
One may obſerve, that the Unities are kept here, with 
an exactneſs uncommon to the liberties of his writing: 
tho? that was what, I ſuppoſe, he valu'd himſelf leaſt 
upon, fince his excellencies were all of another kind. 
I am very ſenſible that he does, in this play, depart 
too much from that likeneſs to truth which ought to 
be obſerv'd in theſe ſort of writings ; yet he does it fo 
very finely, that one is eaſily drawn in to have more 
faith for his ſake, than reaſon does well allow of. His 
Magick has ſomething in it very ſolemn and very 
poetical: And that extravagant character of Caliban is 
mighty well ſuſtain'd, ſhews a wonderful invention in 
the Author, who could ſtrike out ſuch a particular 
wild image, and is certainly one of the fineſt and moſt 
uncommon Groteſques that was ever ſeen The Ob- 
ſervation, which 1 have been inform'd (a) three very 


* * Falkland, Lord C. Þ Vaughan, and Mr. Selden. 


great 
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great men concurr'd in making upon this part, was 
extremely juſt; That Shakeſpear had not only found out 


8 new Character in his Caliban, but had alſo devis'd 


and adapted a new manner of Language for that Cha- 
racter. 

It is the fame magick that raiſes the Fairies in 1M; 4. 
ſummer-Night's Dream, the Witches in Macbeth, and 
the Ghoſt in Hamlet, with thoughts and language ſo 

r to the parts they ſuſtain, and ſo peculiar to 
the talent of this Writer. But of the two laſt of theſe 


Plays I ſhall have occaſion to take notice, among the 


Tragedies of Mr. Shakeſpear, If one undertook 
examine the greateſt part of theſe by thoſe rules 


| which arc eſtabliſh'd by Ariſtotle, and taken from the 
| model of the Grecian Ae it would be no very hard 


taſk to find a great many faults. But as SHafeſpear 
liv'd under a kind of mere light of nature, and had 
never been made acquainted with the regularity of 
thoſe written precepts, ſo it would be hard to judge 
him by a law he knew nothing of, We are to con- 
ſider him as a man that liv'd in a ſtate of almoſt” uni- 


| verſal licente and 1gnorance: there was no eſtabliſh'd 


judge, but every one took the liberty to write ac- 
cording to the dictates of his own fancy. When one 
conſiders, that there is not one play before him of a 
reputation good enough to entitle it to an appearance 
on the preſent Stage, it cannot but be a matter of 
great wonder that he ſhould advance dramatick Poetry 
10 far as he did. The Fable is what is generally plac'd 
the firſt, among thoſe that are reckon'd the conſtitu- 


ent parts of a Tragick or Heroic Poem ; not, per- 


haps, as it is the moſt difficult or beautiful, but as it 
is the firſt properly to be thought of in the contrivance 
and courſe of the whole; and with the Fable ought to 
be conſider'd, the fit Diſpoſition, Order and Conduct 


of its ſeveral parts. As it is not in this province of 


the Drama that the ſtrength and maſtery of Shakz- 


8 lay, ſo 1 ſhall not nn the tedious and ill- 
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narur'd trouble to point out the feveral faults he was 
guilty of in it. His Tales were ſeldom invented, but 
rather taken either from true Hiſtory, or Novels and 
Romances: And he commonly made uſe of 'em in 
that order, with thoſe Incidents, and that extent of 
time in which he found 'em in the Authors from 
. whence he borrow'd them. Almoſt all his hiſtorical 
Plays comprehend a great length of time, and very 
different and diſtinct places: And in his Antony and 
Cleopatra, the Scene travels over the greateſt part of 
the Roman Empire. But in recompence for his care. 
lefsnels in this point, when he comes to another part 
of the Drama, The Mainers of his Characters, in atting 
or ſpeaking what is proper for them, and fit to be ſhown 
by the Peet, he may be generally juſtify'd, and in very 
-many places greatly commended. For thoſe Plays 
which he has taken from the Eugliſo or Roman hiſtory, 
let any man compare 'em, and he will find the cha- 
racter as exact in the Poet as the Hiſtorian, He ſeems 
indeed ſo far from propoſing to himſelf any one action 
for a Subject, that che Title very often tells you, *tis 
The Life of King John, King Richard, Sc. What 
can be more agreeable to the idea our hiſtorians give 
of Henry the ſixth, than the picture Shakeſpear has 
drawn of him! His Manners are every where exactly 
the ſame with the ſtory ; one finds him ſtill deſcrib'd 
with ſimplicity, paſſive ſanctity, want of courage, 
weakneſs of mind, and ealy ſubmiſſion to the gover- 
nance of an imperious Wite, or prevailing Faction : 
Tho' at the ſame time the Poet does juſtice to his 
good qualities, and moves the pity of his audience 
tor him, by ſhewing him pious, diſintereſted, a con- 
temner of-the things of this world, and wholly reſign'd 
to the ſevereſt diipenſations of God's providence. 
There 1s a ſhort Scene in the ſecond part of Henry VI. 
which I cannot but think admirable in its kind. Car- 
dinal Beaufort, who had murder'd the Duke of Glou- 
otra is ſhewn in the laſt agonies on Ins death- mo. 
WIL 
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with the good King praying over him. There is fo 
much terror in one, ſo much tenderneſs and moving 


piety in the other, as mult touch any one who is ca- 

pable either of fear or pity. In his Henry VIII, that 
Prince is drawn with that greatneſs of mind, and all 
thoſe good qualities which are attributed tojhim in any 
account of his reign. If his faults are not ſhewn in an 
equal degree, and the ſhades in this picture do not 
bear a juſt proportion to the lights, it is not that the 
Artiſt wanted either colours or {kill in the diſpoſition 


of 'em; but the truth, I believe, might be, that he 
forbore doing it out of regard to. Queen Elizabeth, 


ſince it could have been no very great reſpect to the 
memory of his Miſtreſs, to have expos'd ſome certain 

parts of her father's life upon the ſtage. He has dealt 
much more freely with the Miniſter of that great King, 
and certainly nothing was ever more juſtly written, 
than the character of Cardinal Molſey. He has ſhewn 
him inſolent in his proſperity; and yet, by a wonder- 
ful addreſs, he makes his fall and ruin the ſubject of 
general compaſſion. The whole man, with his vices 
and virtues, is finely and exactly deſcrib'd in the ſe- 
cond ſcene of the fourth act. The diſtreſſes likewiſe of 
Queen Catharine, in this play, are very movingly 


| touch'd; and tho' the art of the Poet has ſcreen'd 


King Henry from any groſs imputation of injuſtice, 
yet one is inclin'd to wiſh, the Queen had met with 


a fortune more worthy of her birth and virtue. 


Nor are the Manners, proper to the perſons repre- 


ſented, leſs juſtly obſerv'd, in thoſe characters taken 
| from the Roman Hiſtory; and of this, the fierce- 


neſs and impatience of Coriolanus, his courage and 
diſdain of the common people, the virtue and phi- 
loſophical temper of Brutus, and the irregular great- 
neſs of mind in M. Antony, are beautiful proofs. For 
the two laſt eſpecially, you find 'em exactly as they 
are deſcrib'd by Pluiarch, from whom certainly Shake- 
ſpear copy'd em. He has indeed followed his origi- 
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nal pretty cloſe, and taken in ſeveral little incidents 
that might have been ſpared in a Play. But, as 1 
| hinted before, his deſigns ſeem moſt commonly rather 
to deſcribe thoſe great men in the ſeveral fortunes 
and accidents of their lives, than to take any ſingle 
great action, and form his work ſimply upon that. 
However, there are ſome of his pieces, where the Fa- 
ble is founded upon one action only. Such are more 
eſpecially, Romeo and Juliet, Hamlet, and Othello, The 
deſign in Romeo and Juliet, is plainly the puniſhment 
of their two families, for the unreaſonable feuds and 
animoſities that had been ſo long kept up between 
*em, and occaſion'd the effuſion of ſo much blood. 
In the management of this ſtory, he has ſhewn ſome- 
thing wonderfully tender and paſſionate in the love- 
part, and very pitiful in the diſtreſs. Hamlet is 
tounded on much the ſame tale with the Elz#ra of 
Sophocies. In each of 'em a young Prince is engaged 
to revenge the death of his father, their mothers are 
equally guilty, are both concern'd in the -murder of 
their huſbands, and are afterwards married to the 
murderers, There 1s 1n the firſt part of the Greek Tra- 
gedy, ſomething very moving in the grief of Electra; 
but as Mr. Dacier has obſerv'd, there is ſomething 
very unnatural and ſhocking in the Manners he has 
given that Princeſs and Oreſtes in the latter part. 
Orejies embrues his hands in the blood of his own mo- 
ther; and that barbarous action is perform'd, tho* not 
immediately upon the ſtage, yet ſo near, that the au- 
dience hear Chylemneſtra crying out to ÆAgyſtbus for 
help, and to her ſon for mercy : While £Elefra her 
daughter, and a Princeſs (both of them characters that 
ought ro have appear'd with more decency) ſtands 
upon the ſtage and encourages her brother in the Par- 
ricide, What horror does this not raiſe ! Clytemneſtra 
was a wicked woman, and had deſerv'd to die; nay, 
in the truth of the ſtory, ſhe wag kill'd by her own 
ſon; but to repreſent an action of this kind on the 
. =. f | _ Rage, / 
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reſtrains him from doing vio! 
prevent any thing of chat kind, he makes his father $ 
_ Ghoſt forbid that part of his e 
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ſtage, is certainly? an offence againſt thoſe rules of 


manners proper to the perfons, that ought to be ob- 
fery'd there. On the contrary, let us only look a little 


on the conduct of Shakeſpear. Hamlet is repreſented 


-with the ſame-piety towards his father, and reſolution 


to revenge his death, as Oreſtes; he has the ſame ab- 
horrence for his mother's guilr, which, to provoke. 
him the more, is heighten'd by inceſt : But 'tis with 
wonderful art and juſtneſs of judgment, that the Poet 

Vice to his mother. To 


But howſoever thou pur ij this Act, 

Taint not thy mind, nor let thy ſoul contriue 
Againſt thy mother ought ; leave her to heav'n, 

And to thoſe thorns that in her boſom lodge, 
7 o prick and ſting ber. 


= This i is to diſtinguiſh rights between Hire and Te er- 


ror, The latter is a proper paſſion of Tragedy, but 
the former ought always to be carefully avoided. And 
certainly no dramatick Writer ever ſucceeded better in_ 
railing Terror in the minds of an audience than Shake- 
ſpear has done. The whole Tragedy of Macbeth, 
but more eſpecially the ſcene where the King is mur- 
der'd, in the ſecond Act, as well as this play, is a no- 


ble proof of that manly ſpirit with which he writ 
and both ſhew how powerful he was, in giving the 


ſtrongeſt motions to our ſouls that they are capable of. 
I cannot leave Hamlet, without taking notice of the 
advantage with which we- have ſeen this Maſter- piece 
of Shakeſfear diſtinguiſh itſelf upon the ſtage, by 


Mr. Beterton's hae performance of that part. A man, 


who tho' he had no other good qualities, as he has a 
great many, mult have made his way 1nto the e 
of all men of letters, by this only cxcellency. No 


man is better acquainted with Shake/7ear's manner of 


k 2 | | cxpteſ- 
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expreſſion, and indeed he has ſtddy'd him fo well, 
and is fo much a maſter of him, 8 whatever part of 
his he performs, he does it as if it had been written 
on purpoſe for him, and that the Author had exactly 
conceiv'd it as he plays it. I muſt own a particular 
obligation to him, for the moſt conſiderable part of the 
paſſages relating to this life, which I have here tranſ- 
mitted to the publick ; his veneration for the memory 
of Shakeſpear having engaged him to make a journey 
into Warwickſhire, on purpole to gather up what re- 
mains he could, of a name for which he had lo great 
4 VEREFALION, 


The following 1 nftrument was tramſimit- 
ted to us by John Anſtis, E/q; Garter | 
Ling at Arms: It is mar- d, G. 13. 


P- 349. 


[There is alk a Manuſeri pt in the Heralds | Off, 


mar d W. 2. p. 276; where notice is taken of 
this Coat, and that the Perſon to whom it was 


granted, had born Magiſtracy at Stratford 8 85 
Avon.] 


” 1 all and 3 Noble and Gentlemen of all 


Eſtates and Degrees, bearing Arms, to whom 


theſe Preſents ſhall come; William Dethick, Garter 


Principal King of Arms of England, and William 
Camden, alias Clarencieuls, King of Arms for the 


South, Eaſt, and Weſt Parts of this Realm, ſend 


Greetings. Know ye, that in all Nations and Kingß- 
doms the Record and Remembrance of the valiant 


Facts and virtuous Diſpoſitions of worthy Men have 
been made known and divulged by certain Shields of 


Arms and tokens of Chivalrie; the Grant or Teſti- | 
mony whereof appertaineth unto us, by virtue of our 


offices from the Queen's moſt Excellent Majeſty, and 
her Highneſs's moſt noble and victorious Progenitors : - 
Wheretore being ſolicited, and by credible Report 


informed, that John  Shakeſpere, now of Stratford 


upon Avon in the County of Warwick, Gentleman, 
whoſe Great Grandfather for his faithful and approved 


Service to the late moſt prudent Prince, King Henry 


VII of famous Memory, was advanced and rewarded 


with Lands and Tenements, given to him in thole . 
parts of War wicſbire, where they have continued by 
| ſome Deſcents in good Reputation and Credit; And 


for that the ſaid John Shakeſpere having married the 
Daughter and one of the Heirs of Robert Arden of 
| | k 3 * 


X ei JT 


Wellingeate i in the ſaid County, and alſo produced this 
his ancient Coat of Arms, heretofore aſſigned to him 
whilſt he was her Majeſty's Officer and Bailiff of that 
Town. In conſideration of the Premiſes, and for the 
Encouragement of his Poſterity, unto whom ſuch 
Blazon of Arms and Atchievements of Inheritance 
from their ſaid Mother, by the ancient Cuſtom and 
Laws of Arms, may lawfully deſcend ; We the ſaid 
Garter and Clarencieu/x have aſſigned, granted, and 
conſirmed, and by theſe Preſents exemplified unto the 
ſaid John Shakeſpere, and to his Poſterity, that Shield 
and Coar of Arms, viz. In a Field of Gold upon a Bend 
Sales a Spear of the firſt, the Point upward, headed 
Argent; and for his Creſt or Cogniſance, A Falcon, Or, 
 evith his Wings diſplayed, flanding on a Wreathe of his 
Colours, fepperting a Spear armed headed, or ſteeled 
Silver, fixed upon an Heimet with Mantles and Taſ- 
ſels, as more plainly may appear depicted in this Mar- 
gent; And we have likcwiſe impaled the ſame with the 
ancient Arms of the ſaid Arden of Wellingcote; ſigni- 
tying thereby, that it may and ſhall be lawful for the 
ſaid John Shake/pere, Gent. to bear and uſe the fame 
Shield of Arms, ſingle or impaled, as aforefaid, dur- 
ing his natural "the and that ir ſhall be Rial for 
his Children, Iſſue, and Poſterity, law fully begotten, 
to bear, uſe, and quarter, and ſhew forth the ſame, 
with their due Differences, in all lawful warlike Feats 
and civil Uſe or Exerciſes, according to the Laws of 
Arms, and Cuſtom that to Gentlemen belongeth, 
without Let or Interruption of any Perſon or Perſons, 
for uſe or bearing the ſame. In witneſs and Teſti- 
mony whereof we have ſubſcribed our Names, and 
faſtned the Seals of our Ofices. Given at the Office 
of Arms, London, the Day of in the Forty 
ſecond Year of the Reign of our moſt Grichbus Sove- 
reign Lady Elizabeth, by the Grace of God, Queen 
of "England, France, and Ireland, Defender of a 
Faith, Se, 1599. 


SHA 
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SHA KSPE AR E's WIL L, 


Extraed Pon u Regiſtry of hw Arch- 
er of genen. | » 


Ficefms quinto ul Martii Anno Regni Domini 
noftri Jacobi nunc Regis Anglia &c. decimo 
guarto &. Scotia quadrageſimo nono, Anno Do- | 

mini 1616. | 


N the Name of God, Amen. I William Shok- 
 ſpeare of Siratford upon Avon in the County of 
Warwick, Gent. in perfect Health and Memory, 
God be praiſed, do make and ordain this my laſt Will 


and Teſtament in Manner and Form Mg} ; that 


is to Tay : 

Firſt, 1 cad my Soul into che Hands of God 
my Creator, hoping, and aſſuredly believing, through 
the only Merits of Jeſus Chriſt my Saviour, to be 
made Partaker of Life everlaſting; and my Body to 


the Earth whereof that is made. 


Item, I give and bequeath' unto my Daughter Ju- 
dith One Hundred and Fifty Pounds of lawful Engliſh 
Money, to be paid unto her in manner and form fol— 
lowing; that is to ſay, One Hundred Pounds in Diſ- 
charge of her Marriage Portion within one Year after 
my Deceaſe, with Conſiderations after the rate of TWwW 
Shillings in the Pound for fo long Time as the fame 
ſhall be unpaid unto her after my Deccaſe; and rhe 
Fifty Pounds Reſidue thereof upon her ſurrendring of 


or giving of ſuch ſufficient Security as the Overſeers | 
of this my Will ſhall like of, co ſurrender or grant all 


her Eſtate and Right that ſhall deſcend or come unto. 
k 4 | "<p 
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clxvili SHAKSPEARE' WILL. 
her after my Deceaſe, or that ſhe now hath of, in, 
or to one Copyhold Tenement, with the Appurtenances 
lying and being in Stratford upon Avon aforeſaid, in 
the ſaid County of Warwick, being parcell or holden 
of the Manor of Rowinglon, unto my Daughter Su- 
ſaunab Hall, and her Heirs for ever. 
Jem, I give and bequeath unto my ſaid Daughter 
Fudith One Hundred and Fifty Pounds more, if ſhe, 
or any Iſſue of her Body, be living at the end of three 
years next enſuing the Day of the Date of this my 
Will, during which time my Executors to pay her 
Conſideration from my Deceaſe according to the rate 
aforefaid: And if ſhe die within the ſaid Term with 
out Iflue of her Body, then my Will is, and I do give 
and bequeath One Hundred Pounds thereof to my 
Niece E!izabe:h Hall, and the Fifty Pounds to be fer 
forth by my Execucors during the Life of my ſiſter 
Joan Harte, and the Uſe and Profit thereof coming, 
hall be paid to my ſaid Siſter Foan, and after her De- 
ceaſe the Fifty Pounds ſhall remain amongſt the Chil- 
dren of my ſaid Siſter, equally to be divided amongſt 
them; but if my ſaid Daughter Judith be living at the 
end of the ſaid three Years, or any Iſſue of her Body, 
then my Will is, and ſo I deviſe and bequeath the ſaid 
Hundred and Fitty Pounds to be ſet out by my Exe- 
cutors and Overſeers for the beſt Benefit of her and 
her Iſſue, and the Stock not to be paid unto her ſo 
long as ſhe ſhall be married and covert Baron; but my 
Will is that ſhe ſhall have the Conſideration yearly paid 
unto her during her Lite, and after her Deceaſe the 
ſaid Stock and Conſideration to be paid to her Chil- 
dren, if ſhe have any, and if not, to her Executors 
and Aſſigns, the living the ſaid Term after my De- 
_ceale;z provided that it ſuch Huſband as ſhe ſhall at 
the end of the {aid three Yeats be married unto, or at 
and after, do ſufficiently aſſure unto her, and the Iſſue 
of her Body, Land anſwerable to the Hortion by this 
my Will given unto her, and to be adjudged ſo by 


my - 
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SHAKSPEAREs WILL, © calix 


my Executors and Overſeers, then my Will is, that 
the ſaid Hundred and Fifty Pounds ſhall be paid to 
ſuch Huſband as ſhall make ſuch Aſſurance, to his 
own Uſe. Tr ay 


Item, I give and bequeath unto my ſaid Siſter Jan 
Twenty Pounds, and all my wearing Apparel, to be 
paid and delivered within one Year after my Deceaſe; 
and I do will and deviſe unto her the Houſe with the 
Appurtenances in Stratford, wherein ſhe dwelleth, for 
her natural Life, under the yearly Rent of Twelve 
Pence. | 1 . IO 

Item, I give and bequeath unto her three Sons, 
William Hart, — Hart, and Michael Hart, Five 
Pounds apiece, to be paid within one Year after my 


a Deceaſe. 


Item, I give and bequeath unto the ſaid Elizabeth 
Hall all my Plate that I now have, except my broad 
filver and gilt Boxes, at the Date of this my Will. 

Item, I give and bequeath unto the Poor of S/rat- 
ford aforeſaid Ten Pounds, to Mr. Thomas Combe my 


Sword, to Thomas Ruſſel, Eſq; Five Pounds, and to 


Francis Collins of the Borough of Warwick, in the 
County of Warwick, Gent. Thirteen Pounds Six Shil- 
lings and Eight Pence, to be paid within one Year 


after my Deceaſe. 


Item, I give and bequeath to Hamlet Sadler Twenty 
Six Shillings, Eight Pence to buy him a Ring; to 


William Reynolds, Gent. Twenty Six Shillings, Eight 


Pence to buy him a Ring; to my Godſon William 
Walker Twenty Shillings in Gold; to Anthony Naſb, 


Gent. Twenty Six Shillings, Eight Pence; and to 


Mr. John Naſh Twenty Six Shillings, Eight Pence; 
and to my Fellows John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, 
and Henry Cundell Twenty Six Shillings, Eight Pence 


apiece to buy the Rings. 


tem, 1 give, will, bequeath, and deviſe unto my 


| Daughter Suſanna Hall, for the better enabling of her 


to perform this my Will, and towards the Performance 
8 5 1 thereof, 


ut SHAKSPEARES WILL 
thereof, all that capital Meſſuage or Tenement, with 
the Appurtenances in S/rarford' aforeſaid, called the 
New Place, wherein I now dwell, and two Meſſuages 
or Tenements, with the Appurtenances, ſituate, ly- 
ing, and being in Henley Street within the Borough of 
Stratford afareſaid ; and all my Barns, Stables, Or- 
chards, Gardens, Lands, Tenements, and Heredita- 
ments whatſoever, ſituate; lying, and being, or to be 
had, reſerved, preſerved or raken within the Towns, 
Harklbrs, Villages, Fields, and Grounds of Stratford 
upon Avon, Old Stratford, Buſbaxton, and Welcombs, 
or in any of them, in the ſaid County of Warwick; 
and alſo all that Meſſuage or Tenement, with the A 
purtenances, wherein one 7 ohn Robinſon dwelleth, fitu- 
ate, lying, and being in the Black-Friers in London 
near the Wardrobe; and all other my Lands, Tene- 
ments, and Hereditaments whatſoever; to have and 
to hold all and ſingular the ſaid Premiſes, with their 
Appurtenances, unto the faid Suſanna Hall, for and 
during the Term of her natural Lite ; and after her 
Deceaſe to the firſt Son of her Body lawfully iſſuing, 
and to the Heirs Males of the Body of the ſaid fifſt 
Son lawfully iſſuing; and for default of ſuch Iflue, to 
the ſecond Son of her Body lawfully iſſuing, and to 
the Heirs Males of the Body of the ſaid ſecond Son 
lawfully iſſuing; and for default of ſuch Heirs to the 
third Son of the Body of the ſaid Saſanna lawtully 
iſſuing, and of the Heirs Males of the Body of the 
ſaid third Son lawfully iſſuing; and for default of ſuch 
Iſſue, the ſame to be and remain to the fourth, fifth, 
fixth, and ſeventh Sons of her Body, lawfully iſſuing 
one ler another, and to the Heirs Males of the Bo- 
dies of the ſaid fourth, fifth, fixth, and ſeventh Sons 
lawfully iſſuing, in ſuch Manner as it is before limited 
to be and remain to the firſt, ſecond, and third Sons 
of her Body, and to their Heirs Males; and for de- 
fault of ſuch Iſſue, the ſaid Premiſes to be and re- 
main to Wy ſaid Niece TIN and the Heirs Males of 
her 


SHAKSPEART's WII. I. Ol - 


T EY Body lawfully iſſuing; and for default of ſuch - 


Iſſue, to my Daughter 7udith, and the Heirs Males 
of her Body lawfully iſſuing ; and for default of ſuch 
Iſſue, to the right Heirs of me the faid William Shak- 


ſpeare for ever. 


liem, I give unto my Wife « my brown beſt Bed with 
the Furniture. 
Item, I give and bequeath to my ſaid Deco Ju- 


dith my broad ſilver gilt Bole. All the reſt of m 
| Goods, Chattels, Leaſes, Plate, Jewels, and Hootolds 


ſtuff whatſoever, after my Debts and Legacies paid, 
and my Funeral Expences diſcharged, I give, deviſe, 


| and bequeath to my Son-in-law John Hall, Gent. and 


my Daughter Suſanna his Wife, who 1 ordain and 
make Executors of this my laſt Will and Teſtament. 
And I do intreat and appoint the ſaid Thomes Ruſſel, 
Eſq; and Francis Collins, Gent. to be Overleers here- 
of. And do revoke all former Wills, and publiſh 
this to be my laſt Will and Teſtament. In witnets 
whereof I have hereunto put my Hand, the. — and 
Year firſt above- written, by me 


William Ars 
2 to he Publ, on wee! | 
Fra. Collins, - — 
Julius Shaw, | 


John Robinſon, 
Hamlett- Sadler, 
ROE Ott, 


 Probatum coram Mazi re. William Byrde Legum 
Dockore Commiſſario &c. viceſimo ſecundo die 
Menſis Tunii Anno Domini 1616. Juramenio 
Jobannis Hall unius ex. et cui &c. de bene et 

Juras Reſervata poteſtate et Suſanne Hall alt. 
#- &c. cu VEndit &c. 85 


To the nine accounts of Shakefpear' s iſe 1 
bave only one paſſage to add, which Mr. Pope 
related, as communicated to him by Mr. Rowe. 


N the time of Elizabeth, coaches: being yet uncom- 
| mon, and hired coaches not at all in uſe, thoſe who 
were too proud, too tender, or too idle to walk, 
went on horſeback to any diſtant buſineſs or diverſion, | 
Many came on horſeback to the play, and when Shake- 
ſpear fled to London from the terrour' of a criminal 
\_ proſecution, his firſt expedient was to wait at the 
door of the play-houſe, and hold the horſes of thoſe 
that had no ſervants, that they might be ready again 
after the performance. In this office he became ſo 
conſpicuous for his care and readineſs, that in a ſhort 
time every man as he alighted called for Will. Shake- 
ſpear, and ſcarcely any other waiter was truſted with 
a horſe while Will. Shakeſpear could be had. This 
was the firſt dawn of better fortune. Shakeſpear find- 
Ing more horfes put into his hand than he could hold, 
hired boys to wait under his inſpection, who, when 
Will. Shakeſpear was ſummoned, were immediately to 
preſent themſelves, I am Shakeſpear”s boy, Sir. In 
time Shaxeſpear found higher employment, but as long 
as the practice of riding to the play-houſe continued, 
the waiters that held the horſes retained the appella- 
tion of Shakeſ pear's Boys. 


T0 THE 


* - 


Menon wy beloved the AuTnos, 


4 WILLIAM SHAK ESPEAR, 


And what he hath left . 


O draw 15 envy (Shakeſpear) en thy Name, 
Am I thus ample to thy Book, and F ame: 


While I confeſs thy writings to be ſuch, 


As neither Man, nor Muſe can praiſe too much. 
Jig true, and all mens ſuffrage. But theſe wayes 
Were not the paths I meant unto thy praiſe: 


For ſeelieſt Ignorance on theſe may light, 


Which, when it ſounds, at beſt but echoes right ;. 


Or Mlind Affection, which doth ne er advance 


The truth, but gropes, and urgeth all by chance; 
Or crafty Malice might pretend this praije, 

And think to ruine, where it ſeem'd to raiſe. 
Theſe are, as ſome infamous. Baud, or Whore, 
Should praiſe a Matron. What could Hurt her more? 
But thou art proof againſt them, and indeed 
Above th ill fortune of them, or the need. 

[ therefore will begin, Soul of the Age! 
The applauſe | delight ! the wonder of our Stage 
My Shakeſpear riſe; I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenſer, or bid Beaumont he 

A little further, to make thee a room : 


Thou art a Monument without a Tomb, 


And art alive ſtill, while thy Book doth live, 5 
And we have wits to read, and praiſs to give. 


That I not mix thee ſo, my brain excuſes , 


I mean with great, but diſproportion'd Mules : 
For if I thought my judgment were of years, 
{eps commit thee ſurely with thy 288 ” _ 
2 1 
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And tell bow far thou didſt our Lily wet 


{ div J” 2 


Hine, 
Or ſporting Kid, or Marlow's might Line. 


And though: FRA hadſt ſmall Latin and leſs Greek, 
From thence to honour thee, I would not ſeek 

For names; but call forth thund'ring Æſc hylus, 
Euripides, and Sophocles 79 vs, 


Pacuvius, Accius, him of Cordoua dead, 


To live again, to hear thy Buſkin tread, 

And ſhake a Stage: Or, when thy Socks were on, 
Leave thee alone for the compariſon 

Of all, that inſolent Greece, or haughty Rome 
Sent forth, or fince did from their aſhes come. 
Triumph, my Britain, thou haſt one to ſhow, 

To whom all Scenes of Europe homage owe. 

He was not of an age, but for all time! 

And all the Mules, fill were in their prime, 
When like Apollo he came forth to warm 

Our ears, or like a Mercury to charm |! 


Nature herſelf was proud of his de ſignes, 
And joy'd to wear the dreſſing of his Lines! 
Which were ſo richly ſpun, and woven ſo fit, 


As, ſince, ſhe will vouch/afe no other wit. 

The merry Greek, tart Ariſtophanes, _ 
Neat Terence, witly Plautus, now not pleaſe z 
But aniiquated, and deſerted lye, 

As they were not of Nature's family, 


Zet muſt I not give Nature all: Thy Art, 
My gentle Shakeſpear, muſt enjoy a part. 


For tho) the Poet's matter Nature be, 


His Art doth give the Faſhion. And, that be 
Wha caſts to write a living line muſt ſweat, 
(Such as thine are) and ſtrike the ſecond heat 


Upon the Muſes Anvile; turn the ſame, 

(Aud himſelf with it) that be thinks to frame; 
Or for the Lawrel, be may gain a ſcorn, 

For a good Poet's made, as well as born. 

And ſuch wert thou. Look bow the Father's face 
Lives in bis Me, even /o lle , 


ä Of Shakeſpear'] 0 ind and manners h ſhines 
In his well torned, and true filed lines: | 
In each of which h, Seems to ſhake a Lance, 
As Grandiſb d at the eyes of Ignorance. 
Sweet Swan of Avon! what a ,. ig ht it Were 
To ſee thee in our water yet appear, 
And make thoſe flights upon the Banks of Thames, 
That ſo did take Eliza, and our James! 
But ſtay, J ſee thee in the Hemiſphere 
Advanc'd, and made a Conſtellation ere! 
Shine forth, thou Starre of Poets, and with rage, 
Or influence, chide, or chear the drooping Stage, 
Which, fince thy flight from hence, hath mourn'd like night, 
And * day, but wat thy Volume's light. _ 


Ben. JOHNSON. 


THE 


A PE, 


SITS 167 


+ 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


ALONSO, King of Naples. 

Sebaſtian, his Brother. 

Proſpero, the rightful Duke of Milan. | 
Anthonio, his Brother, the uſurping Duke of Milan. 
Ferdinand, Son 10 my King of Naples. 


Gonzalo, an Honeſt ol 1 Coil uſeltor f ws 
Adrian, | 
5 Lords. 


Franciſco, 
Caliban, 2 Savage and de, farmed Slave. 
Trinculo, @ Jeſter. 
Stephano, à drunken Butler. 
Maſter of a Ship, Boatſwain, and Mariners. 
Miranda, Daughter to Froſpero. 
Ariel, an atery _ | 
os. | 
3 Ceres 
Juno, Shirits. 
Nymphe, | 


 Reapers, 4. „ = 
-» | | Cow i, attending on Proſpero. 


SCE N E, the Sea with a Ship, efercards an unin- 
habited land. 


Of this Play the firſt known Works of Shakeſpear = Hem- 
Edition is that of 1623, when ings and Conael, in Folio. 
it was publiſhed with the other 


: 1 


. 


A 0 TP. L >. On a Ship at Sea. 


N 


A tempeſtuons noiſe of thunder and lightning heard : 
Enter a Ship-maſter, and a Boatſwain *, 


= MASTER. 


* Oatſo ain, 
Boaiſ. 


N Maſter: what cher? | 
Maſt. Good, ſpeak to th mariners—Fallto'r | 


Pres or we run ourſelves aground ; beſtit, beſtir. 


* The Tem ef. | "Theſe two 
firſt Plays, the Tempeſt and the 
| Mid/ummer-night” s Drean, are the 

nobleſt Efforts of that ſublime 
and amazing Imagination, pe- 
culiat to Shakeſpear, which ſoars 
above theBoundsof Nature with- 
out forſaking Senſe : or, more 
properly, carries Nature along 
with him beyond her eſtabliſhed 
Limits. Fletcher ſeems particu- 
larly to have admired theſe two 
Plays, and hath wrote two in Imi- 
tatin of them, the Sen- Voyage 
and the F aithful Shepherde/s. But 
when he preſumes to break a 
Lance with Shakeſpear, and write 
n emulation of him, as he does 


33 


* 


Exit. 


in the Falk: one, Which is the Ri- 


val of Aub and C ropatra, he 
is not ſo ſucceſsful. After him, 

Sir Fohn Suckling and Milton 
catched the brighteſt Fire of 
their Imagination from theſe two | 
Plays; which mines fantaſtical- 
ly indeed, in the Goblins, but 


much more nobly and ſerenely 


in 7 he Mack at Ludioxw- Cattle. 
. WaR BURTON. 
In this Naval Dialogue, per- 
haps the firſt Example of Sail- 
or's Language exhibited on the 
Stage, there are, as 1 have been 
told by a ſkilfäl Navigator, 
ſome Inaccuracies and contra» 


dictory Orders. 
Enter 


|| THE TEMPEST 


"IF Meine, 


| Boall, Hey, my hearts ; cheerly, my hearts; art, 

yare; take in the top- ſail; tend to th' maſter's whiſtle; 
I blow, *till thou burſt thy wits if room 

| enough. 


Enter Alonſo, Sebaſtian, Anthonio, Ferdinand, 


Gonzalo, and others. 


Alon. Good Boatſwain, have care : : where” s the mal- 
ter! play the men. 

Goat). I pray now, keep below 

Ant. Where is the maſter, Boatſwain ? 

Boatſ. Do you not hear him? you mar our labour 
SED your cabins : you do aſſiſt the ſtorm. 
Son. Nay, good, be patient. 

Boat/. When the ſea is. Hence! what care theſe 
Roarers for the name of King? to cabin; ſilence, 
trouble us not. 

Gon. Good, yet remember whom thou haſt aboard. 

Boalſ. None, that I more love than myſelf. You 
are a counſellor ; if you can command theſe elements 
to ſilence, and work the peace 0'the preſent, we will not 
handle a rope more; uſe your authority. If you can- 
not, give thanks you have lived ſo long, and make 
yourſelf ready in your cabin for the miſchance of the 
hour, if it fo hap. — Cheerly, good hearts. Out 
of our way, I ſay. ei. 

3 Gon, I have great comfort ſrom this fellow ; me- 
thinks he has no drowning mark upon him: bis 
complexion is perfect gallows. Stand faſt, good fate, 
to his hanging; make the rope of his deſtiny our ca- 


2 To it might be read, Man that appears with the King, 
 Blaw till thou burſt, wind, if he is the only Man that pre- 
room enough. | ſerves his Cheerfulneſs in the 
3 lt may be obſerved of Con- Wreck, and his Hope on the 
als, that, being the only good Ifland, 


ble, 


L 
THE TEMPEST. I 
ble, for our own doth little advantage; if he be not 
born to be hanged, our caſe is miſerable. A 


Re-enter Boatſwain. 


Beall. Down with the top- -maſt : yare, lower, lower ; 
bring her to try with main-courle. A cry within, A 
plague upon this howling ! 


Re-enter Sebaſtian, Anthonio, and Gonzalo. 
they are louder than the weather, or our office. Yet 


again? what do you here? ſhall we give o'er, and 


drown ? have you a mind to ſink ? 
Sebaſ. A pox of your throat, you bawling, blaſphe- 
mous, uncharitable dog. 
Boartſ. Work you then. „ | 
Ant. Hang, cur, hone + you whoreſon, inſolent, 
noiſe maker; we are leſs 4150 to be drown'd, than 


thou art. 


Gon. I'll warrant him from drowning, tho' the ſhip 
were no ſtonger than a nut-ſhell, and as leaky as an 
unſtanched wench. 

Boatſ. Lay her a- hold, a hold; ſet her two +courles 
off to lea * lay her off. 


Enter Mariners wet. 


Mar, All loſt! to prayers, to prayers * J al loſt ! 
[ Exeunt, 
Boat What, muſt our mouths be cold ? 
Gon. The Log and E at prayers let us aſi 
'em. 
For our caſe is as theirs. | 
Seb. I'm out of patience, lgkards. 
Ant. We're merely cheated of our lives by drun- 


This wide-chopt raſcal— Would, thou ma *. 


drowning, 


4 The Courſes are the Main- uſed by Raleigh in his Tron 
ſail and Fore-ſail, This Term is on Shipping. 


Aru 
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The waſhing of ten tides! 


Gon. He'll be hang'd yet, 
Though every drop of water few againſt i, 
And gap at wid'ſt to 5 glut him. 
[ 4 confuſed noiſe within. 7 Mercy on us! 
We ſplit, we ſplit! Farewel, my Wife and Children! 
6 Brother, farewel! we ſplit, we ſplit, we ſplit! 


Ant. Let's all fink with the King. 
Seb. Let's take leave of him. 


Exit. 
Exit. 


Gon. Now would J give a 9 furlongs of ſea 
for an acre of barren ground, 7 * heath, brown 


furze, any thing, 


The wills above be 
would fain die a dry death 


done, but J. 
[ Exit, 


SCENE 1. 


Changes to a Part of the Tuchanted MNand, near the | 
Cell of Frese 


Enter Proſpero and Miranda. 


F by your art, my deareſt father, you have 


Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: 
—_ ſky, it ſeems, would pour down ſtinking Pitch, 


5 1 glut him.] Shate- 
ſStreare probably wrote, 2cnglut 


h m, to feallmy him; for which 


I «now not that glut is ever uſed 
b; him. In this Sipnification e- 
glut, from enzloutir, French, oc- 
Cars frequently, as in Henry VI. 


. —Theu art ſo near the Gui if 
Pon reeds muſt be englutted. 


And again in Tian, and Orbello. 
Yet Milton writes glutied Offal 
for ſwatlowed, and theretore 
3 the preſent Text may 


f and. 


ace ifer a, 


6 Brother, ferewel !] As Con- 


⁊alo had no Brother in the Ship, 


this Line ſhould, I think, be 
given to Alonſa the King, tak- 
ing leave of his Brother Se- 
baſtian, to which the next Lines 
make the naturat Anſwer, Gon- 
zalo had indeed no Wife and 
Children there, but that Excla- 
mation is the general cry in 


Wrecks. Brother is uſeleſs, | 


unleſs ſome Brother had been 


afterwards mentioned. 
long heath.) This is 


7 


the common 3 for the rica 
WARBURTON: 


But 
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But that the ſea, mounting to th'welkin's cheek, 


Daſhes the fire out. O 


have ſuffer'd 


With thoſe that I ſaw ſaffer: a brave veſſel 
Who had, no doubt, ſome noble creatures in her 


Daſh'd all to Pieces. 


O! the cry did knock 


Againſt my very heart: poor fouls, they periſh'd! 
Had I been any God of Pow'r, I would 1 
Have ſunk the ſea within the earth; or ere 

It ſhould the good ſhip ſo have wallow'd, and 
The fraighting ſouls within her. 


Pro. Be collected; 


No more amazement; tell your piesowe n 


There's no harm done. 
Mira. O wo the day! ® 
Pro. No harm. 


have done nothing but in care of thee, 
Of thee my dear one, thee my daughter, who 


Art ignorant of what thou art, nought knowing 


— 


Of whence I am; nor that I am more better 


Than Proſpero, maſter of a full- poor cell, 


And thy no greater father. 


Mira. More to know 


Did never meddle. with my choughts. 


Pro. Pis time, 


I ſhould inform thee further. Lend thy hand, 
And pluck my magick garment from me; 1o!. 


[ Lays down his mantle. 


Lye there my Art. Wipe thou thine * have com- 


fort. 


$.Profp. No harm.) I know 


not whether Shakeſpeare did not 6 


| make Miranda ſpeak thus, 


O av the Day! no harm? 


Jo which Profpero 2 88 9 5 : 


lwers, 


5 4 


I have done nothing but i care 
of thee. 


Miranda when ſhe 1 the 


Words, O wo the Day, ſuppoſes, 
not that the Crew had eſcaped, 
but that her Father thought dif- 
ferently from her, and counted 


their Deſtruction 20 Harm. 


The 
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The direful ſpectacle of the wreck, which touch'd 
The very virtue of compaſſion 1 in thee, $ 
1 have with ſuch proviſion in mine art 
So ſafely order'd, that there is no ſoul, * 
No, not ſo much perdition as an hair, 
Betid to any creature in the veſſel 
Which thou heard'ſt cry, which thou ſaw'ſt ſink ; fir 


down ; 


For thou muſt now „ further, 


Mira. You have often 


Begun to tell we what I am, but ſtopt, 
And left me to a bootleſs inquiſition; 


Concluding 


g, Stay, not yet. 


Pro. The hour's now come: 
The very minute bids thee ope thine ear : 


Obey, and be attentive, 


Canſt thou remember 


A time, before we came unto this cell ? 
I do not think, thou canſt ; for then thou waſt not 


Out three years old, 


Mira. Certainly, Sir, I can, 
Pro. By what? by any other houſe, or perſon ; f 


Of any thing the image tell me, that 


Fath kept with thy remembrance. 


Mira. Tis far off; 


And rather like a dream, than an aſſurance 


9 virtue of C ompaſſion.] 
Virtue : The moſt efficacious 
Part, the energetick Quality ; 
in a like Senſe we ſay, the Vir- 


tue of a Plant i is in the Extract. 


I that there is no Soul.] 
Thus the old Editions read, but 
this isapparently defective. Mr. 
Roxce, and after him Dr. Far- 
burton, read that there is no Soul 
loi, without any Notice of the 
Variation. Mr. Theobald ſubſti- 


tutes 20 foil, and Mr. Pope fol- 


Jows him. To come fo near 
the Right, and yet to miſs it is 
unlucky; the Author probably 


wrote no Soil, no Stain, no Spot: 
For ſo Ariel tells, 


Net a Hair periſh'd ; | 

On their ſuſtaining Garments 
not a Blemiſh, . 

But freſher than before, 


And Gonzalo, The Rarity of it 


7s, that our Garments being drench d 


in the Sea, keep notwithſtanding 


their Freſhneſs and Glofjes. Of 
this Emendation I find that the 
Author of Notes on the Tempeſt | 
had a Glimpſe, __ could not 
keep 8 


That 


"© | 
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That my remembrance warrants. Had I not 
Four or five women once, that tended me? * 


Pro. Thou hadſt, and more, Miranda: but how is it, 
That this lives in thy mind? what ſeeſt thou elſe 
In the dark back-ward and abyſme of time? 

If thou remember'ſt aught, ere thou cam'ſt here's $55 I 
How thou cam'ſt here, thou may'ſt, ® 
Mira. But that I do not. | 
Pro. *Tis twelve years ſince, Miranda. ——Twelve 
years ſince, 
Thy father was the Duke of Milan, and 
A Prince of Powꝰ' r. | 

Mira. Sir, are not you my father ? 

Pro. Thy Mother was a piece of virtue, and 
ohe ſaid, thou waſt my daughter; and thy NE 
Was Duke of Milan, and his only heir * 

And Princeſs, no worſe iflu'd. | 

Mira. O the heav'ns 

What foul play had we, that we came from thence ? 
Or bleſſed was'r, we did? | | 

Pro. Both, both, my girl : 

By foul play (as thou ſay ' ſt) were we heay'd thence z* 
But bleſſedly holp hither. 

Mira. O, my heart bleeds 
To think o'th? teene that I have turn'd you to. 

Which is from my remembrance. Pleaſe you, further: 

Pro, My brother, and thy uncle, called Anthonio— 
I pray thee, mark me;—that a brother ſhould 
Be ſo perfidious | he whom next thyſelf 

Of all the world I loy'd, and to him put 
The manage of my ſtate ; z (as, at that time, 
Through all the ſignories it was the firſt ; 
And Proſpero the prime Duke, being ſo reputed 
In dignity; and for the liberal arts, 
Without a parallel; thoſe being all my ſtudy:) 
The government I caſt upon my brother, 
And to my ſtate grew ftranger ; being cranſported, 


2 Perhaps—and thou 57. 8 heir, 
And 


10 


Doſt thou attend me? 


H NY T E MPE S T. 
And rapt in ſecret ſtudies, 


Thy falſe uncle 


Mira. Sir, moſt heedfully. 


* 


Pro. Being once perfected how to grant ſuits, 


How to deny them; whom t'advance, and whom 
To traſh for over-topping; new created 
The creatures, that were mine; I ſay, ar chang'd” em, 


Or elſe new form'd 'em; havi 


Of officer and office, ſet all hearts ”th* tate 


both the key 


To what tune pleas'd his ear; that now he was 
The ivy, which had hid my princely tank 
And ſuckt my verdure out on't.---Thou attend'ſt not. 


Mira. O Good Sir, I do. 


Pro. I pray thee, mark me. 

I thus neglecting worldly ends, all 2 
To cloſeneſs, and the bettering of my mind, 
With that which, but by being ſo retired, 
O'er-prized all popular rate, in my falſe brother 
Awak' d an evil nature; and my truſt, 
Like a good parent, did beget of him 3 
A falſhood in its contrary as great 
As my truſt was; which had, indeed, no limit, 
A confidence ſans bound. He being thus lorded, 
Not only with what my Revenue yielded, 


But what, my power might elſe exact; 
Nas having into un. by telling of it, 4 


2 Key in this Place ſeems to 
ſignify the Key of a muſical In- 


ſtrument, by which he ſet Hearts 


9; 
3 Alluding to the Obſervation, 
that a Father above the common 


rate of Men has commonly a Son 


n it. 


Heroum falii noxe. 


= alike ans 3 
I he Having ix ro Truth 2 tell- 
5 ing of it, 


lative to which [7] can belong. 


like one, 
Made 
Made ſuch a Sinner of his Me- 


,,, 
To credit his owxon lie.) The 


corrupted reading of the Second 


line has rendered this beautiful 


| Similitude quite unintelligible. 


For what is [having into truth]! 8 
or what doth [ir] refer to? not 


to ¶ truth], becauſe if he 7o/d 


truth he could never credit a lie. 
And yet there 1s no other corre- 


[ read 
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Made ſuch a ſinner of his memory, 
To credit his own lie, he did believe 
He was, indeed, the Duke; from ſubRtirution, 
. And executing th'outward face of royalty, | | 
With all prerogative. Hence his ambition grawing = 
Doſt thou hear? 

Mirg. Your tale, Sir, would cure FEY Iv 

Pro. To have no ſcreen between this part he Plads 
And him he plaid ir for, he needs will be 
Abſolute Milan. Me, poor man !——my library _ 
Was Dukedom large enough; of temporal royalties - 
He thinks me now incapable: confederates, .... 
80 dry he was for ſway, wi'th' King of Naples 
To give him annual tribute, do him homage ; 
Subject his coronet to his crown; and bend 
The Dukedom, yet unbow'd, (alas, poor Milan!) 
To molt ignoble ſtooping. | 

Mira. O the heavins! „ 

Pro. Mark his condition, and thevent; ; then Sl me, 
If this might be a Brother. + 

Mira. I ſhould fin, 2 
To think but nobly of my grandmother; ; 
Good wombs have bore bad ſons. 

Pro. Now the condition: 
This King of Naples, being an enemy 
To me inveterate, hearkens my brother's ſuit ; 
Which was, that he in lieu o'th' premiſes, 


I read and point „ dit to his on. lie. A wiſer 
1 dle Delußon to which Story. tel 
eee lers are frequently ſubject. The 


FROM Er. up ro 7ruth, by Oxford Ed tor having, by this 
p as Correction, been let into the 
Made ſuch a * 3 his me- Senſe of the N gives us _ 


mory, 
To credit his owon lie. Senſe in his o ords, _ 


5 Who loving an untruth, and 
i. e. by often repeating the ſame telling't oft, | EA 


Story, made his Memory ſacks © M | 
Binner Bu truth as *** cle; | W ax BURTONS 


2 d EE 


erer EST 
Of homage, and I know not how much tribute, 
Should preſently extirpate me and mine 


= Out of the Dukedom ; and confer fair Milan, 


With all the honours, on my brother. Whereon 
A treacherous army levy'd, one midnight 
Fated to th* purpoſe, did Authonio open 

The gates of Milan; and, i'th'dead of darkneſs, 
The miniſters for the purpoſe hurry'd thence 

Me, and thy crying ſelf. 
Mira. Alack, for pity! 

I, not remembring how I cry d out then, 
Will cry it o'er again; it is a hint, 

That wrings mine eyes to't. 

Pro. Hear a little further, 

And then Pl] bring thee to the Pes buſineſs, 
Which now's upon's ; without the which this ſtory 
Were moſt impertinent. 

Mira. Why did they not 
That hour deſtroy us? 

Pro. Well demanded, wench; 

My tale provokes that queſtion. Dear, PET durſt not, 
So. dear the love my people bore me, ſet, 
A mark ſo bloody on the buſineſs , but 

With colours fairer painted their foul ends. 

In few, they hurry'd us aboard a bark; 

| Bore us ſome leagues to ſea; where they prepar*d 
A rotten carcaſs of a boat, not rigg'd, 

Nor tackle, ſail, nor maſt ; the very rats 
Inſtinctively had quit it: there they hoiſt us 

To cry to th? ſea, that roar'd to us; to ſigh 

To tif winds, whoſe pity, ſighing back again, 
Did us but loving wrong. 

Mira. Alack! what rrouble 
Was I then to you ? . 

Pro. O! a cherubim 
Thou waſt, that did preſerve me: Thou Gat ſinile, 
| Infuled with a fortitude from n n, 


When 
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When I have deck'd the ſea with drops full ſalt; 


x 


Under my burden groan'd ; which rais'd in me 
An undergoing ſtomach, to bear up 


Againſt what ſhould enſue. 


Mira. How came we a-ſhore ? 

Pro, By providence divine. 
Some food we had, and ſome freſh water, that | 
A noble Neapolitan, Gonzalo, 
Out of his charity, being then appointed 
Maſter of this deſign, did give us, with _ 
Rich garments, linens, ſtuffs, and neceſſaries, 
Which ſince have ſteeded much. So of his gentleneſs, | 
Knowing I lov'd my books, he furniſh'd me | 
From my own library, with volumes that 
I prize above my Dukedom. 


Mira. Would I might 
But ever ſee that man y 
Pro. Now, I ariſe : 


Sit ſtill, and hear the aft of our ha forrow. 
Here in this iſland we arriv'd, and here 
Hlave I, thy ſchool-maſter, made thee more profit 
Than othey Princes can, that have more time 
For vainer hours, and tutors not fo careful. 
Mira. Heaven's thank you for't! And now, | pray 


you, To 


(For ſtill tis beating in my mind) your reaſoa 


For raiſing this ſea-ſtorm ? 
Pro. Know thus far forth, 


By accident moſt ſtrange, bountiful fortune, 
Now my dear lady, hath mine enemies 


Brought to this ſhore : 


and, by my preſcience 


I find, my Zenith doth depend upon 


| decld the Sea.] To 
1 * Sea, if explained, to 
honour, adorn, or dignify, is in- 
. deed ndiculous, but the original 
import of the Verb dec is, to 
coder; ſo in ſome Parts they yet 


- lay aeck the Table This Sen ſe 


may be born, but perhaps the 
Poet wrote lech d, which I think 
is ſtill uſed of Drops falling 
upon Water, Dr, Warburton 
reads mock'd, the Oxford Edi- 
tion dbract'd. 


A moſt _ 


Ty 
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A moſt auſpicious ſtar; whoſe influence 
If now I coutt not, but omit, my fortunes 


Will ever after droop.— 
Thou art inclin'd to ſleep. 


And give it way 4%. ue. 


- Here ceaſe more queſtions ; T 


Tis a good-dulneſs, 5 


know thou canſt not chuſe— 


9 Hebe. 


Come away, ſervant, come; I'm ready now: 


Approach, my 4 Ariel, Come: A 
N E 


SCE 


"=" 


Enter Ariel. 


Ari. All hail, great maſter | grave Bir hail 1 


Come 


To anſwer thy beſt pleaſure : Be'r to fly; 


To ſwim; 


to dive into the fire; to ride 


On the curls clouds: to thy ſtrong bidding taſk 


Ariel, and all his quality. 
Pro. Haſt thou, ſpirit, 


Perform'd to point the tempeſ$that I bad thee 7 


Ari. To every Article. 
I boarded the King s ſhip: 


now on the its 


Now in the waſte 3, the deck, in every — - 


I flam'd amazement. 


Sometimes, Pd divide, 


And burn in many places; on the top-maſt, 
The yards, and bolt-ſprit, would I flame diſtinctly; 


Then meet and] Join. 


Jeve's lightnings, the precurſers 


Of dreadful thunder- claps, more momentary 


And ſight out- running were not; 


the fire and cracks 


Of ſulphurous roaring the moſt mighty Neptune 
Seem' d to beſiege, and make his bold waves tremble; 


6 Dr. Warburton rizhtly ob- 


ſerves, that this Sleepineſs which 


Profpero by his Art had brought 
upon Miranda, and of which he 
Knew not how ſoon the Effect 
would begin, makes him que- 
ſtion her ſo often whether ſhe 1s 


attentive to his Story. 
7 The Beak was a ſtrong point- 
ed Body at the Head of the an- 


cient Gallies; it is uſed here for 


the forecaſtle, or the bolt-ſprit. 
3 The Part between the Quar- 
ter deck and the forecaltle. | 
ea, 


_ 
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Yea, his dread trident ſhake. 


Pro. My brave ſpirit! 


3 2 
* . 
e 


Who was ſo firm, fo conſtant, that this one 
Would not infect his reaſon? 8 


Ari. Not a ſoul 


But felt a fever of the mad, and plaid 9 


Some tricks of deſperation: 


all, but mariners, 


Plung'd in the foaming brine, and quit the veſſel, 


Then all a- fire with me: 


the King's ſon Ferdinand 


With hair up- ſtaring (then like reeds, not hair) 
Was the firſt man, that kap'd; cry'd, hell is 8 5 
« And all the devils are here.“ 
Pro. Why, that's my fpirit 1 
But was not this nigh ſhore ? 
Ari. Cloſe by, my Mafter. 
Pro. But are they, Ariel, ſafe ? 


Ari. Not a hair periſh'd : 


On their ſuſtaining garments not a blemiſh, 


But freſher than before. 


And as thou badſt me, 


In troops I have diſpers'd them bout the iſle: 
The King's ſon have I landed by himſelf, 
Whom left cooling of the air with ſighs, 

In an odd angle of the iſle, and fitting, 


His arms in this ſad knot. 
Pro. Of the King's ſhip 


The mariners, lay, how K £0 haſt diſpos' 4. 


And all the reſt o' th' fleet? 


Ari. Safely in harbour 


Is the King's ſhip; in the deep nook, whete once 
Thou call'dſt me up at midnight, to fetch dew _ 


From the ſtill- vext Ber moothies. 


5 all the later Editions this 
18 changed to a Fever of the Mind, 
| without Reaſon or Authority, 


nor is any Notice given of an 


Alteration. 
I From the ſtill vert Ber- 
n Theobald ſays Ber- 


There's ſhe's hid, 


The 
moothes is printed by Miſtake for 
Bermudas, No. "That was the 


Name by which the Iſlands then 
went, as we may ſee by the 
Voyages of that Time: and by 
ourAuthor'scontemporaryPoets. 
F letcher, in his Voman pleaſed, 


ſays, . 


ES 
2 KP 
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The mariners all under hatches ſtow'd, 

Whom with a charm join'd to their lufferd labour 
Pve left aſleep; and for the reſt o' th* fleet 
(Which Idiſpers'd) they all have met again, 

And are upon the Mediterranean flote, 

Bound ſadly home for Naples; 


Suppoling, that they ſaw the King's ſhip wrecks | 
And his great perſon periſh. 


Pro. Ariel, thy charge 


Exactly 1 18 perform'd ; but there's more work. 
What is the time o'th' day * 22 


Ari. Paſt the mid ſeaſon. 


Pro. At leaſt two glaſſes; the time 'twixt ſix and now 
Muſt by us both be ſpent molt preciouſly. 


Avi. Is there more toil ? ſince thou doſt give me 


pains, 


Let me remember thee what thou haſt promis d, 
Which is not yet perform'd me. 


Pro. How now ? moody ? 


What is't thou canſt demand? 


Ari. My liberty. 


Pro. Before the time be out ? no more. 


Ari, I prythee, 


Remember, I have done thee worthy ade; ; 
| Told thee no lies, made no miſtakings, ſerv'd. 


ſay, The Devil foould bunt of 
purchaſing that Egg /hell to vitual 
out a Witch for the Bermoothes. 

Smith, in hi Account of theſe 
Iſlands, p. 172. ſays, that the Ber- 
mudas were Jo fearful to the 
World, that many call'd them the 
lie of Devils. — p. 174. — 70 all 
Samen no l:ſ5 terrible than an in- 
chanted Den of Furies. And no 
wonder, for the Clime was ex- 
tremely ſubject to Storms and 
Hurricanes; and thelflands were 


turrourded with nord Rocks ; 


2 


lying ſhallowly hid under the 
Surface of the Water. 


WIaAR BURTON. 


2 This Paſſage needs not 


be diſturbed, it being common 


to aſk a Queſtion which the next 
Moment enables us to anſwer; 
he that thinks it - "i may ea- 
&ly adjuſt it thus: 


Proſp. What is the time o' 
day? Paſt the mid jeaſon? 

Ari. At leaft two glaſſes. ; 

Proſp. The time 'twixt ns. and 
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Without or grudge, or grumblings; thou didſt prom iſe 


To bate me a full year. 
Pro. Doſt thou forget 3. 


From what a torment I did free thee : = 


Ari. No. 


Pro, Thou doſt ; ad chink'ſ it much t to dead Ki 


ooze 
Of the ſalt deep; 


3 That the Character and Con- 


duct of Proſpero may be under- 


ſtood, ſomething muſt be known 


of the Syſtem of Enchantment, 
which ſupplied all the Marvel- 
lous found in the Romances of 
the middle Ages, 
ſeems to be founded on the Opi- 
nion that the fallen Spirits, having 
different Degrees of Guilt, had 


different Habitations alloted them 


at their Expulſion, ſome being con- 
fined in Hell, ſome, as Hooker, who 
delivers the Opinion of our Po- 
et's Ape, expreſſes it, diſperſea in 
"on; A me on Earth, ſome in Ma- 
ter, others in Caves, Dens or Mi- 
nerals under the Earth, Of theſe 
ſome were more malignant aud 
miſchievous than others. The 
earthy Spirits ſeem to have been 
thought the moſt depraved, and 


the aerial the leaſt vitiated, T hus 


Profpero obſerves of Ariel, 


Thon waſt a Spirit 100 
aelicate 
To aft her earthy and abhorred 
Commands. 


Over theſe Spirits a Power might 


be obtained by certain Kites per- 


formed or Charms learned. This 
Power was called the Bach Art, 
or Knowledge of Enchantment. 
The Enchanter being, as King 
James obſetves i in his Vemonolig Y, 


Vor. I. 


This Syſtem 


one who commands the Dewil, 
whereas the Witch ſerves him. 
Thoſe who thought beſt of this 
Art, the Exiſtence of which was, 


'I am afraid, believed very ſeri- 


ouſly, held that certain Sounds 
and Characters had a phyſical 
Power over Spirits, and com- 
pelled their Agency; others who 
condemned the Practice, which 
in reality was ſurely never prac- 
tiſed, were of Opinion, with 
more Reaſon, that the Power 
of Charms aroſe oz/y from com- 
pact, and was no more than the 
Spirits voluntary allowed them, 
for the Seduction of Man. The 
Art was held by all, though not 
equally criminal, yet unlawful; 

and therefore Cau/ador, ſpeaking 
of one who had Commerce with 
Spirits, blames him, though he 


imagines him one ef the bejt Kind 


evho dealt with them by Way 
of Command. Thus Projpero 
repents of his Art in the laſt 
Scene. The Spirits were always 


_ conſidered as in ſome Meaſure 


enſlaved to the Enchaater, at 
leaſt for a Time, and as ſerving 
with Unwillingnets, therefore 
Ariel ſo often begs for Liberty; 
and Caliban obſerves that the 
Spirits ſerve Pro/pero with no 
good Will, bat bate him rootedly. 


—Of thete Trifles enough. 


= | To 
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To run upon the ſharp Wind of the North; 
To do me buſineſs in the veins o th earth, 


When it is bak'd with froſt. 


Ari. I do not, Sir. 

Pro. Thou ly'ſt, malignant thing! haſt thou forgot | 
The foul witch Sycerax, who with age and envy 
Was grown into a hoop! ? haſt thou forgot her? 

Ari. No, Sir. : 

Pro. Thou haſt: where was ſhe born ? ſpeak z tell 

me. 

Ari. Sir, in Argier. 

Pro. Oh, was ſhe ſo? I muſt | | 
Once in a month recount what thou haſt been, 
Which thou forget'ſt. This damn'd witch Sycorax, 
For miſchiefs manifold and ſorceries terrible 
To enter human hearing, from Argier, 


Thou know'ſt, was baniſh'd : for one thing ſhe did, 


They would not take her life. Is not this t true? 
- 205.1 rr. 
Pro. This blue-ey'd hag was hither ok with 
child, 


And here was left by th' failors ; thou my flave, 


As thou report'ſt thyſelf, waſt then her ſervant. 
And, for thou waſt a ſpirit too delicate 


To act her earthy and abhorr'd commands, 
Refuſing her grand hefts, ſhe did confine thee, 
By help of her more potent miniſters, | 
And in her moſt unmitigable rage, 
Into a cloven pine ; within which rift 
Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 
A dozen years, within which ſpace ſhe dy'd, 
And left thee there: where thou didſt vent thy groans, 
As faſt as mill-wheels ſtrike. Then was this iſland, 
Save for the ſon that ſhe did litter here, 
A freckled whelp, hag-born, not honour'd with 
A human ſhape. 
Ari. Yes; Caliban 5 ſon. 
Pro. Dull thing, I ſay fo: he, that Caliban, 
| „ f Whom 
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Whom now I keep in ſervice. Thou beſt know'ſt, 
What torment I did find thee in; thy groans 
Did make wolves howl, and penetrate the breaſts 
Of ever-angry bears; it was a torment 
To lay upon the damn'd, which Sycorax 
Could not again undo: it was mine art, 
When H arriv'd and heard thee, that made gabe 
The pine, and let thee out. 
Ari. I thank thee, maſter. 
Pro. If thou more murmur'ſt, 1 will rend an oak, 
And peg thee in his knotty entrails, *rull 
Thou'ſt howPd away twelve winters. 
Ari. Pardon, maſter. | 
I will be correſpondent to command, E 
And do my ſp'riting gently. 177 
Pro. Do ſo; and after two days | 
I will diſcharge thee. 
Ari. That's my noble maſter : 
What ſhall I do? ſay what ? what ſhall I do? | 
Pro. Go make thyſelf like to a nymph o' th? ſea, 
Be ſubject to no ſight but mine, inviſible 
To every eye-ball elle, Go take this ſnape 
And hither come in it: go hence with Giltgence. 
[ Exit Ariel. 
Awake, dear denkt, awake ! thou haſt llept well; 
AW 
Mira. The ſtrangeneſs of your ſtory put # 
Heavineſs in me. 
Pro. Shake it off: come on; 
We'll viſit Caliban, my ſlave, who never 
Yields us kind anſwer. | 
Mira. Tis a villain, Sir, | Fi 
I do not love to look on 1 
Pro. But, as tis, 


? 


© 4 The frongenefi Why ſhould Mind eaſily bf des in Slumber, 
a wonderful Story produce Sleep? eſpecially when, as in Praſpero's 
J believe Experience will prove Relation, the lalt Images are 


that any violent Agitation of the pleaſing. 
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We cannot miſs him: he does make our fire, 
Fetch in our wood, and ſerves in offices 


That profit us. 
Thou earth, thou! ſpeak. 


What ho! ſlave] Caliban 


Cal. [within.] There's wood enough within. 
Pro. Come forth, I ſay; there's other Buſineſs for 


ther, 
Come, thou Tortoiſe! 


when 95 


Enter Ariel like a Water Nymph. 
Fine apparition | my quaint Ariel, 


Fark in thine ear. 


Ari. My lord, it ſhall be done. 
Pro. Thou poiſonous ſlave, got by the devil himſelf 


[ Exit. 


Upon thy wicked dam, come forth. 


r N E 


IV. 


Enter Caliban. 
5 Cal. As wicked dew, as &er my mother bruſh'd 


With raven's feather from unwholſom fen, 


5 Cal. As wicked dew, as e er 

my mother bruſbꝰ d 
With rawven's feather from unwhol- 

fem fen, 
Drop on you both. Shakeſpear hath 
very artificially given the air of 
the antique to the language of 
Caliban, in order to heighten the 
groteſque of his character. As 
here he uſes wicked for unwhol- 
fame. So Sir John Maundevil, 
in his travels, p. 334. Edit. Load. 
1725. —— at alle tymes bren- 
— « a F:ffelle of Chriſtalle Fulle of 
Baume for to zewen gode ſmalle 
and odour to the Emperour, and 10 
voyden arb y alle WY KK EDE 
Eyres and Corr upciouns. It was 


tradition, it ſeems, that Lord 


* 


Drop 


F altloend, Tad Es 5. Vaughan, 
and Mr. Seldon, concurred in ob- 
ſerving, that Shakeſpear had not 


only found out a new character - 


in his Caliban, but had alſo de- 
viſed and adapted a rew manner 
of language for that character. 
What they meant by it, without 
doubt, was, that Shakejpear gave 
his language a certain groteſque 


air of the Savage and Antique; 


which it certainly has, But Dr. 

Bentley took this, of a new lan- 
guage, literally ; for ſpeaking of 
a phraſe in Million, which he ſup- 
poſed altogether abſurd and un- 
meaning, he ſays, Satan had not 
the privilege as Caliban in Shake- 
ſ] Pens to "on new phraſe and diction 


unknmwn 
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Drop on you both ! a ſouth-weſt blow on you, 


And bliſter you all oer! 


Pro. For this be ſure, to night thou ſhalt have cramps, 
Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up; urchins | 
Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 


All exercith on thee : 


thou ſhalt be pinch'd 


As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more ſtinging 


Than bees that made 'em. 


Cal. I muſt eat my dinner. 
This Iſland's mine by Sycorax my mother, 


Which thou tak*ſt from me. 


When thou cameſt firſt, 


Thou ſtroak*dſt me, and mad'ſt much of me; and 


would'ſt give me 


Water with berries! in't; and 1 me . 
To name the bigger light, and how the leſs 


That burn by day and night: 


and then I lov'd thee, 


And ſhew'd thee all the qualities o' th' Iſle, 
The freſh ſprings, brine pits; barren place, and fertile. | 


Curs'd be I, that I did ſo 


! all the charms 


Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, light on you! 
For J am all the ſubjects that you have, 
Who firſt was mine own King; and here you ſty me 


unknown to all others —and 
again to practiſe diſtances is 
flill @ Caliban ile. 2 855 on 
Milton's Paradiſe Loft, 4+ V. 
945. But I know of no —* Ca- 
liban ſtile in Spaleſbear, that hath 
new phraſe and dition unknown 
to all others. 


WARBURTON. 


Whence theſe criticks derived 
the notion of a new language 
appropriated to Caliban 1 cannot 
find: They certainly miſtook 


brutality of ſentiment for uncouth- 


neſs of words. Caliban had 
learned to ſpeak of Pro/pero 
and his daughter, he had no 
names for the ſun and moon be- 


S 


fore their arrival, and could not 
have invented a language of his 
own without more underſtanding 


than Shakeſpear has thought it 


proper to beſtow upon him. His 
diction is indeed ſomewha t clou- 
ded by the gloomineſs of his tem- 
per and the malignity of his 
purpoſes; but let any other being 
entertain the ſame thoughts, and 
he will find them eaſily iſſue in 
the ſame expreſſions. 

As wicked dew.) Wicked; 
having baneful qualities. 80 
Spenſer ſays wicked auecd, ſo, in 
oppoſition, we lay herbs or me- 
dicines have wiriues, Bacon men- 
tions virtuous Bezoar, and Dryden 
virtuous herbs, 


5 : In 
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In this hard rock, whiles you do keep from me 


The reſt of th* Illand. 


Pro. Thou moſt lying ſlave, 
Whom ſtripes may move, not kindneſs; I have us'd 


thee 


(Filth as thou art) with "REIT care, and lodg'd thee 


In mine own cell, 
The honour of my child, 
Cal. Oh ho, oh ho! 


till thou didft ſeek to violate 


I wou'd it had been done! 


Thou didſt prevent me, I had Prop elle 


This Ifle with Calibans. 
Pro. Abhorred ſlave; * 


Which any print of goodneſs will not take, 
Being capable of all ill ! I pity'd thee, | 
Took pains to make thee ſpeak, taught thee each hour 


One thing or other. 


When thou didſt not, ſavage, 7 


Know thine own nns, but wouldſt gabble like 


20 This ſpeech which the for- 


mer Edition give to Miranda. 
is very judiciouſly beſtowed by 
Mr. Theobald on Proſpero. 


7 When thu bis r nor 
Savage, 
Know thy own meaning, but 
 ewvouldſt gabble like 
A thing moſt brutiſh, 1 endow'd 
thy purpoſes 


With words to make them known. 
The benefit which Proſpero 


_ upbraids Caliban with hav- 
: beſtowed, was teaching him 
bd He ſhews the great- 
neſs vor this benefit by marking 
the inconvenience Caliban lay 
under for want of it. What was 
the inconvenience? This, that 
he did not know bis cabn neanirg. 
But ſure a brute, to which he is 
compared, doth know its own 


Meaning, that is, knows 9 8 


would be at. 


This, indeed, it 
cannot do, it cannot fheww its 
meaning to others. And this 


certainly is what Preſpero would 


lay, 


II ben thou couL . 


Savage, 
S H OW thy own meaning. 


The following words makes it 
ts. ; 


— but would? gabble like 
A thing moft brutſh. 


And when once | ow] was cor- 
rupted to [now] the tranſcribers 
would of courſe change Lcd 
into [did/?] to make it agree with 
the other falſe reading. There 
is indeed a ſenſe in which Anow 
thy own meaning may be 
well applied to a brute. For it 
may ſignify the not having any 
reflex mien of the opera- 


tions 
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A thing moſt brutiſh, I endow'd thy purpoſes. | 
With words that made them known. But thy vile race 
(Tho' thou didſt learn) had that in't, which good.” 


natures 
Could not abide to be with; hence waſt thou 


Deſervedly confin'd into this rock, 
Who hadſt deſerv'd more than a priſon- 
Cal. You taught me language, and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curſe: the red plague rid you, $ 
For learning me your language | | 
Pro. Hag-ſeed, hence 
Fetch us in fewel and be quick (thou wer't beſt) 
To anſwer other buſineſs. Shrug'ſt thou, malice ? 
If thou neglect'ſt, or doſt unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps ; 
Fill all thy bones with aches, make thee roar, * 
That beaſts ſhall tremble at thy din. 


Cal. No, pray thee. | — © a 
I muſt obey; his art is of ſuch pow'r, aide. 
It would control my dam's god Seteþos, 
And make a vaſſal of him. 

Pro. So, ſlave, hence]! [Exit Caliban. 


tions of its own mind, which, it is talked of by an exadt and 
would ſeem, a Brute hath not. learned Speaker. Beſides, Pro/- 
Tho' this, I ſay, may be applied pero expreſly ſays, that Caliban. 
to a brute, and conſequently to had purpoſes ; which, in other 
Caliban, and tho? to remedy this words, is that he did 4now bis 
brutality be a nobler benefit than own meaning. | 

even the teaching language ; yet WARBURTON. : 
ſuch a ſenſe would be imperti- 8 Red Plague.) I ſuppoſe from 
nent and abſurd in this place, the Redneſs of the Body univer- 


where only the benefir of language ally inflamed. 


Some God O'th' Iſland. Sitting on a bank, 
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Enter F erdinand, at the remoteſt part of the fage : and 
Ariel inviſible, playing ana þ finging. 


„ R I E Les SONG. 


Come unto thoſe yellow fands, 
And then take hand. 


Cour!'fied when you have, and RAB: ©} 
The wild Waves Whuſt ; | 
Foot it featly here and there, . 
And, | feveet ſprites, is burden bear. 
[Burden, en. 
Hark, hark, „ the watch-dogs bark, 
: 'Baugh-waugh, _ | e 
Ari. Hark, hark, I hear 
Ne ſtrain of ſtrutting chanticlere 
Cry, Cock a-deodle-do. 


Fer. Where ſhould this muſick be, i'th Ws or | 
earth ? 


It ſounds no more: dd "EY 1t waits upon 


Weeping again the King my father's wreck, 
This muſick crept by me upon the waters 
Allaying both their fury and my paſſion, _ 
With its ſweet air; thence I have follow'd it, 
Or it hath drawn me rather but *tis gone. 
No, it begins again. 


4 R IE L's SONG. 
Full fathom five thy father Heh, 
Of his bones are coral made: 


Thoſe are pearls, that were his eyes: . £ 
Nothing of him that doth fade, © jw” 


„ 


' 
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But doth ſuffer a ſea-change, 
Into ſomething. rich. and ſtrange. 
Sea-nymphs hourly ring his knell. 


g Full fathom five thy father 
lies, &c.] Gildon, who has pre- 


tended to criticiſe our Author, 
would give this oP as an inſuffe- 


rable and ſenſeleſs piece of trif- 
ling. And I believe this is the 


general opinion concerning it. 


But a very unjuſt one. Let us 


conſider the buſineſs Ariel is here 


upon, and his manner of execut- 
ing it. The Commiſſion Pro/- 
pero had intruſted to him, in a 


whiſper, was plainly this; to 
conduct Ferdinand to the fight. 
of Miranda, and to diſpoſe him 
to the quick ſentiments of love, 
While he, on the other hand, 


prepared his daughter for the 


ſame impreſſions. Ariel ſets a- 


bout his buſineſs by acquainting 


Ferdinand, in an extraordinary 
manner, with the afflictive news 


of his father's death. A very 
odd Apparatus, one would think, 


for a love- fit. And yet as odd 
as it appears, the Poet has ſhewn 


in it the fineſt conduct for carry- 


ing on his plot. Preſpero had 
ſaid, 4 | 


Ind my Zenith doth depend upon 


A moſt auſpicious lar; wwhoje 


influence 
F now TI court not, but omit, 
my Fortunes 


Mill ever after dro. 
In conſequence of this his pre- 


ſchence, he takes advantage of 


every favourable, circumſtance 


Hark, now I hear them, ding- dong, bell. 9 


I [Burden, ding-dong. 


- fer, 


that the occafion offers. The 


principal affair is the Marriage 


of his daughter with young Fer- 


dinand. But to ſecure this point 
it was neceſſary they ſhould be 
contracted before the affair came 
to Alonzo the Father's knowledge. 
For Praſpero was ignorant how 
this ſtorm and ſhipwreck, cauſed 
by him, would work upon 4- 
lonzo's temper. It might either 
ſoften him, or increaſe his aver- 
ſion for Pre/pero as the Author. 
On the other hand, to engage 
Ferdinand, without the conſent of 
his Father, was difficult. Far 
not to ſpeak. of his Quality, 
where ſuch engagements are not 
made without the conſent of the 
Sovereign, Ferdinand 1s repre- 
ſented (to ſhew it a Match worth 
the ſeeking) of a molt pious 
temper and diſpoſition, which 
would prevent his contracting 
himſelf without his Father's 
knowledge. The Poet there- 
fore, with the utmoſt addreſs, 
has made Ariel perſuade him of 


has Father's death to remove this 


Remora. | WARBURTON, 

IT know not whether Dr. Var 
burion has very ſucceſsfully de- 
fended theſe Songs from Gildon's 
accuſation. Arie/'s lays, howe- 
ver ſeaſonable and efficacious, 
mult be allowed to be of no ſu- 
pernatural dignity or elegance, 
they expreſs nothing great, nor. 
| | reveal 
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Fer. The ditty does remember my drown'd father. 
This is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 


That the earth owns: 
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I hear it now above me. 


Pro. The fringed curtains of thine eyes advance, 
And ſay, what thou ſee'ſt yond. 


Mira. What is't, a 


ſpirit? 


Lord, how it looks about! believe me, Sir, 


It carries a brave form. 


ſuch ſenſes 


But *tis a ſpirit. 
Pro. No, wench, it eats, and lleeps, 


and hath 


As we have, ſuch. This gallant, which thou ſeeſt, 
Was in the wreck : and, but he's ſomerhing ſtain'd. 
With grief, that's beauty's canker, thou might'ſt 


Call him 
A goodly perſon. 


He hath loſt his fellows, 


And ſtrays about to find *em. 


Mira. I might call him 


A thing divine ; for nothing natural 


Lever faw fo noble. 

Pro. It goes on, I ſee, 

As my ſoul promps it. 
thee 

Within two days for his 


[ Afrae. 


Spirit, fine ſpirit, I'll free 


Fer. Moſt ſure, the Goddeſs 
On whom thele airs attend !—Vouchſafe, my pray” * 
May know, if you remain upon this Iſlandè? 
And that you will ſome good inſtruction give, 


How I may bear me here: 


my prime requeſt 


(Which ] do laſt pronounce) i is, 2 you wonder! 


If you be maid or no? 
Mirv. No wonder, Sir, 


reveal any thing tl mortal 
diſcovery. 


The reaſon foe which Ariel is 


introduced thus trifling is, that 
be and his companions are evi- 


| eently of the fairy kind, an or- 


der of beings to . tradition 
has always aſcribed a ſort of di- 
minutive agency, powerful but 
ludicrous, a humorous and frolick 
controlment of nature, well ex- 
preſſed by the _ of Ariel. 
But 
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But certainly a maid. 


| 5 


Ter. My language 1 
J am the beſt of them that ſpeak this ſpeech, 
Were I but where *tis ſpoken. 


Pro. How ? the beſt ? 


What wert thou, if the King of Naples heard thee? 
Fer. A ſingle thing, as I am now, that wonders 


Y To hear thee ſpeak of Naples. 


He does hear me; 


And, that he does, I weep : myſelf am Naples, 
Who, with mine eyes (ne'er ſince at ebb) beheld 
The King my father wreckt. 


Mira. Alack, for mercy | 


Fer. Yes, faith, and all his lords; the Ds of Milan, 
And his brave Son, being twain. * 


Pro. —The Duke of Milan, 
And his more braver daughter, could control hen 3 


| If now 'twere fit to do't: 


T hey have chang'd eyes: delicate Ariel, 


. 3 ] Nothing 
could be more prettily jimagined 


to illuſtrate the ſingularity of her 


character, than this pleaſant miſ- 
take. She had been bred up in 
the rough and plain m—_— do- 


cuments of moral philoſophy, 


' which teaches us the knowledge 


of ourſelves: And was an utter 
| Franger to the flatzery invented 
by vicious and deſigning Men to 
corrupt the other Sex. So that 


it could not enter into her i Imag - 


nation, that complaiſance and a 


deſire of appearing amiable, qua- 


ities of humanity which ſhe had 
been inſtructed, in her moral leſ- 
ſons, to culiivate, could ever de- 
generate into ſuch exceſs, as that 
any one ſhould be willing to 


have his fellou- creature, believe 


that he thought her a Goddeſs 
or an immortal. WARBURTON, 


At the firſt ſight, 
. de to Ariel. 


Dr. Warburton has here found 
a beauty which I think the Au- 
thor never intended. Ferdinand. 


aſks her not whether ſhe was a 


created being, a queſtion which, 

if he meant it, he has ill ex- 
preſſed, but whether ſhe was un- 
married ; for after the dialogue 
which Preſpero's interruption pro- 
duces, he goes on perſuing his 
former queſtion. 


O, if a Virgin, 4 


£'ll make you Queen of N aples, 


2 This is a ſlight forgetful- 
neſs. Nobody was left in the 
wreck, yet we find no ſuch cha- 
rater as the ſon of the Duke of 
Milan. THEOBALD. 

3 ——control thee.) Confute 


thee, unanſwerably contradict 
thee, 


Pl 
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I'll ſet thee free for this. ——A word, good Sir, 
I fear, you've done you rlelf ſome wrong: a word 
Mira. Why ſpeaks my father ſo urgently ? this 
Is the third man, that I cer ſaw ; the firſt, | 
That e'er I ſigh'd for. Pity move my father | 
To be inclin'd my way! 8 1 
Fer. O, if a Virgin, 
And your Affection not gone ford PI make you 
The Queen oi Naples. | 
Pero. Soft, Sir; one word more. 
They're both in either's power: but this ſwift buſineſs 
I muſt uneaſy make, leſt roo light winning [ Afide. 
Make the prize __ Sir, one word more; I Duntze 
thee, | 
That thou attend me: thou doſt Nen uſurp 
The name thou ow'ſt not, and haſt put thyſelf 
Upon this Iſland, as a py, to win it 
From me, the load on't. 
Ter. No, as l'm a man. | 
Mira. There's nothing ill can Indi in ſuch a temple. 
If the ill ſpirit have fo fair an houſe, 
Good things will ſtrive to dwell wk 
Pero. [To Herd.] Follow me 
[To Mirand.] Speak not you for kinky he's a traitor— 
Come, 
I'll manacle thy neck and feet together; 
Sea - water ſhalt thou drink; thy food ſhall be 
The freſh-brook muſcels, wither'd roots, and husks 
Wherein the acorn cradled. F ollow. 
Fer. No, 
J will reſiſt ſuch entertainment, till 
Mine enemy has more power. 
[He dracos, and is charntd from moving. 
Mira. O dear father, 
Make not too raſh a tryal of him; bor 
He's gentle, and not fearful, 
Pro. What I ſay, 
Th My foot my tutor ? _ * ſword up trales.  :. 
2 Who 
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Who mak'ſt a ſhew, but dar'ſt not ſtrike; thy con- 


ſcience 
1s fo poſſeſt with guilt: come from he * 4 
For J can here diſarm thee with this ſtick, | 
And make thy weapon drop. 
Mira. Beſeech you, father. 
Pro. Hence: hang not on my garment. 
Mira. Sir, have pity; 
I'll be his ſurety. | 
Pro. Silence: one . more . 
Shall make me chide thee, if not hate 8 | What, 
An advocate for an impoſtor? huſh ! 
Thou think'ſt, there are no more ſuch ſhapes as he, 
Having ſeen but him and Caliban; fooliſh wench |! 
To th* moſt of men this is a Caliban, 
And they to him are angels. 
Mira. My affections | . 
Are then moſt humble: I have no ambition 
To ſee a goodlier man. 
Pro. Come on, obey; [To Ferdinand. 5 
Thy nerves are in their infancy again, 
And have no vigour in them. 
Fer. So they are: 
My ſpirits, as in a dream, are all bound up. 
My father's loſs, the weakneſs which ] feel, | 
The wreck of all my friends, and this man's threats, 
To whom I am ſubdu'd, were but light to me, 
Might I but through my priſon once a day 
Behold this maid : all corners elſe o'th' earth 
Let liberty make uſe of; ſpace Og. + 
Have I, in ſuch a priſon. 
Pro. It works: come on. 
[To Ariel] Thou haſt done well, fine Ariel / 1 follow me. 
Hark, what thou elſe ſhalt do me. 
Mira. Be of comfort, 
My father” $ of a better nature, 5 


1 | Defil trom any y hope of aving me by, that poſture of defence. 
Th Tae 
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Than he appears by ſpeech : this 1s > unwonted, Ts 
Which now came from him. | 


Thou ſhalt be as free 


As mountain winds ; but then exactly do 


All points of my command. 


Ari. To th' ſyllable. 


Pro. [To Ferdinand.] Come, follow : [To Mir.] 


ſpeak not for him, 


*. 


rn. $SCENET 


Another Part of the Hand. ; 


Enter Akio. Sebaſtian, Anthonio, Gonzalo, Adrian, 
| Franciſco, and others. 


GonzalL o. 


EsE HOH you, Sir, be merry: you have cauſe 
(So have we all) of joy! for our eſcape 


Is much beyond our loſs: 


our hint of woe 5 


Is common; every day, ſome ſailor's wife, 

The maſter of ſome merchant, and the merchant, 
Have juſt our theme of woe: but for the miracle, 
J mean our preſervation, few in millions 


Can ſpeak like us: then wiſely, good 2s wy 
Our ſorrow with our comfort. 


Alon. Pr'ythee, peace. 6 


5 Hint is that which recals to 
the memory. The cauſe that 
fills our minds with grief is com- 
mon. Dr. Warburton reads flint 
of woe. 

6 Alon. Pr'ythee nos] All 
that follows from hence to this 
ipeech of the King's, 


Tou cram theſe Words into my 


Ears againſt 


Fbe Stomach of my Senſe. 


Seb. 


ſeems to Mr. Pope to have been 
an Interpolation by the Players. 
For my part, tho' 1 allow the 
Matter of the Dialogue to be 
very poor, I cannot be of opi- 
nion, that it is interpolated, For 
ſhould we take out this interme- 
diate Part, what would become 
of theſe wan of the King? 


Would ] had never 
 Martied my Daughter . 
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Seb. He receives comfort like cold porridge. 8 
Ant. The viſitor will not give o'er ſo. 7 
Seb. Look, he's winding up the watch of his wit, 


by and by it will ſtrike. = 


Gon. Sir. 


Seb. One: Tell, 


Gon. When every grief i is entertain d, char 8 offer d; 


comes to the entertainer 
Seb. A dollor. 


Gon. Dolour comes to him indeed ; you have ſokten 


truer than you purpoſed. 


Seb. You have taken it wiſclier than I meant you 


ſhould. | 
Gon, 
Aut. 

Alon. 
Gon. 


I pr'ythee, ſpare. 


Therefore, my wa — 
Fie, what a ſpend- -thrift is he of is tongue! 


Well, I have done : but 25 5 
Seb. He will be talking. 


Ant. Which of them, he, or Aurian, for a 5 , 
wager, firſt begins to crow? 


Seb. The old cock. 
Ant. The cockrel. 
Seb. Done: 

Ant. A laughter. 

Seb. A match. 


the wager? 


Adr. Though this illand ſeem to be deſert——— 


Seb, Ha, ha, ha, 


What Daughter? and awhere mar- 
ried? For it is in this inter- 
mediate Part of the Scene only, 
that we are told, the King 
2 Daugher nam'd Claribel, whom 
he had married into Tunis. 
true, in' a ſubſequent Scene, be- 


twixt Antonio and Sebaſtian, we 


again hear her and Tunis men- 
tion'd: but in ſuch a manner, 


that it would be obſcure and un- 


Intelligible without this previous 


had 


So, you're paid. 


Information. TukogAr b. 
7 The Viſitor.] Why Dr. Bar- 


burton ſhould change Yifiter to 


Viſer for Adviſer I cannot diſco- 


ver. Gonzalo gives not only advice 
is 


but comfort. and is therefore pro- 
perly called the Viſitor, like others 
who viſit the ſick or diſtreſſed to 
give them conſolation. In ſome 


of the Proteſtant Churches there 
is a kind of officers termed Con- 


ſolators for the Sick. | 
Adr 0 Un- 


a» || TRETEMP EST 


Adr. Uninhabirable, and almoſt uli z 

Seb. Yet 

- Aar. ee 

Ant. He could not miſs't. 

Aar. It muſt needs be of luden — and geli- 
cate temperance. 

ant. Temperance was a . W 

Seb. Ay, and a ſubtle, as he moſt learnedly delivered. 

Adr. The air breathes upon us here moſt ſweetly. 

Seb. As if it had lungs, and rotten ones. 

Ant. Or, as *rwere perfum'd by a fen. 

Gon. Here is every thing advantageous to life, 

Ant. True, ſave means to live. 

Seb. Of that there's none or little. 


Son. How luſh and luſty the graſs looks? how green? 7 


Ant. The ground indeed is tawny. 
Sch. With an eye of green in't. 
Aut. He miſſes not much. 
Seb. No: he does but miſtake the truth totally. 
Gon. But the rarity of it is, which 1 is indeed almoſt 
beyond credit— _ 
Seb. As many voucht rarities are. 
Gon. That our garments being, as they were, drench'd 
in the ſea, hold notwithſtanding their freſhneſs and 
gloſſes: being rather new dy*d, than ſtain'd with ſalt 


Water. 


Aut. If but one of his pockets could ſpeak, would 
it not ſay, he lies? 

Seb. Ay, or very falſely pocket up his report. 

Con. Methinks, our garments are now as freſh as 
when we put them on firſt in Africk, at the marriage 
of the King's fair er Claribel to the King of 


Tunis, 
Seb. "Twas. a ſweet marriage, and we proſper well 


in OUr return. 


Adr. Tunis was never grac'd before with ſuch a pa- 
ragon to their Queen. 


Gon. Not ſince widow Dido's time. 


Ani. 


* 
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Ant. Widow, a pox o' that: how came chat widow 


in? widow Dido] 8 


Seb. What if he had ſaid, ills Areas too? 
Good lord, how you take it! 
Adr. Widow Dido, ſaid you? you make me . ſtudy 
of that : ſhe was of Carthage, not of Tunis. 
Gon. This Tunis, Sir, was Carthage. 
Adr. Carthage? 
Gon. I aſſure you, Carthage. 
Ant. His word is more than the miraculous harp. 
Seb. He hath rais'd the wall, and houſes too. 
Ant. What impoſſible matter will he make eaſy next? 
Seb. I think, he will carry this Iſland home in his 
pocket, and give it his ſon for an apple. _ 
Ant. And ſowing the kernels of it in the 1 85 bring 
forth more iſlands. 
Gon. 1 
Ant. Why. in good time. 
Gon. Sir, we were talking, that our garments ſeem 
now as freſh, as when we were at Tunis at the marriage | 
of your daughter, who is now Queen. f 
Ant. And the rareſt that &er came there. 
Seb. Bate, I beſeech cus widow Dido. 
Ant. O, widow Dido! ay, widow Dido! 
Gon. Is not my doublet, Sir, as freſh as the firſt day 
I wore it? I mean, in a fort. 
Ant. That ſort was well fiſh'd for. | 
Gon. When I wore it at your daughter's marriage. 
Alon. You cram theſe words into mine ears againſt 
The ſtomach of my ſenſe. Would I had never 
Married my daughter there! For, coming thence, 
My ſon is loſt and, in my rate, ſhe too; 
Who is fo far from Ttaly remov'd, 
I ne'er again ſhall ſee her: O thou mine * | 
Of NY and of Milan, what ſtrange fiſh 


| 3The name of a widow brings having made many widows i in 
to their minds their own ſhip- Naples. 
wreek, which they confider as | 


. J. | D | _ Hath 
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But rather loſe her to an African; 


Who hath cauſe to wet the grief on't. 


\ 
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Hath made his meal on thee ? 

Fran. Sir, he may live. 
I ſaw him beat the {urges under him, 
And ride upon their backs; he trod the water, 
Whoſe enmity he flung aſide, and breaſted | 
The ſurge moſt ſwoln that met him: his bold 3 
*Bove the contentious waves he kept, and oar'd 


Himlelf with his good arms in luſty ſtrokes 


To th* ſhore that o'er his wave- worn baſis bow'd, 
As ſtooping to relieve Rim. I not doubt, 
He came alive to land. 1 
Alan. No, no, he's gone. 
Seb. Sir, you may thank yourſelf for chis great loſs, 
That would not bleſs our Europe with now? daughter, 


Where ſhe, at leaſt, is baniſh'd from your eye, 


Aon. Pr'ythee, peace. | 

Sek. You were knee[d to, and importuned otherwiſe 
By all of us; and the fair foul herſelf 
Weigl between lothneſs and obedience, at 
Which end the beam ſhould bow. We've loſt your fon, 
I fear, for ever: Milan and Naples have 
More widows in them of this buſineſs making, 


Than we bring men to comfort them: 9 


The fault's your own. 


Alon. So is the deareſt 0't thi loſs. 
Gon. My lord Sebaſtian, 


: The truth, you ſpeak, doth lack ſome gentlencſs, 


And time to ſpeak it in: you rub the ſore, 
When you ſhould bring the plaſter. 

Seb. Very well. 

Ant: And moſt chirurgeonly. 


9 It does not clearly appear the fleet deſtroyed. Why, in- 


| ocker the King and theſe lords deed, ſhould Sebaſtian. plot a- 


thought the ſhip loſt, This paſ- ainſt his brother in the follow- 


| ſage ſeems to imply that they ing Scene unleſs he knew how 


were themſelves confident of re- to find the. kingdom which he 
turning, but imagined part of was.to n! | 


Gon. 
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Con. It is foul weather in us all, good Sir, 
When you are cloudy. | 
Seb. Foul weather ? 
Ant. Very foul. 
Gon. Had I the + OMEN of this iſe, my Joni 
Ant. He'd ſow't with nettle-leed. | 
Seb. Or docks, or mallows. 
Gon. And were the King ont, what would I FRE ? 
Seb. Scape being drunk, for want of wine. 
Gon. F tt commonwealth, I would by contraries 
Execute all things : for no kind of traffick 


5 Would I admit; no name of magiſtrate ; 


Letters ſhould not be known; wealth, poverty, 
And uſe of ſervice, none; ene ſucceſſion, 
Bourn, bound of land, tilth, vineyard, none: 
No uſe of metal, corn, or wine, or oil; 

No occupation, all men idle, all, 

And women too; but innocent and 1 £ 

No Sov'reignty. 

Seb. And yet he VENT) be King on't. | 

Ant. The latter end of his commonwealth forgets 
| the beginning. 

Gon, All things in common nature ſhould produces 
Without ſweat or endeavour. Treaſon, telony, 
Sword, pike, knife, gun, or need of any engine, 
Would I not have: ; but nature ſhould bring forth, 
Of its own kind, all foyzon, all abundance 
To feed my innocent people. 

Seb. No marrying *mong his ſubjects ? 

Ant. None, man; all idle; whores and knaves. 

Gon. I would with ſuch perfection govern, Sir, 

I' excel the golden age. | 

Seb. Save his Majeſty ! 


ant. Long live Gonzalo ! 


1 The latter end of bis common- ment, 441 the im practical m- | 
wealth forgets the beginning. J All conſiſtent Schemes therein re- 
this Dialogue 1 is a fine Satire on commended. WARBUR TON. 
the Utopian T reatiſes of Govern- 


FW eb Gon. 
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Goy. And do you mark me, Sir? f | 
Alon. EY ychee no more; thou doſt talk nothing to 
me. 
| Gon. 1 do well believe your Highneſs ; and did fr to 
miniſter occaſion to theſe gentlemen, who are of ſuch 
ſenſible and nimble lungs, that they always uſe to laugh 
at nothing. 

Ant. *T'was you we laugh'd at. 

Gon. Who, in this kind of merry fooling, am no- 
thing to you: ſo you may continue, and laugh at no- 
ching till. : | 
Asi. What a blow was there given? 

Seb. An it had not fallen flat-long. 

Gon. You are gentlemen of brave metal; you would 
lift the moon out of her ſphere, if ſhe would continue 

in it five weeks without changing. 


Evnter Ariel, playing ſolemn Mf. Ck. 


Seb. We would ſo, and then go a bat-fowling. 
Ant. Nay, my good lord, be not angry. 
Gon. No, I warrant you, I will not adventure my 
© diſcretion ſo weakly ; will you laugh me . for 
am very heavy? 

Ant. Go, ſleep, and hear us. 

Aen. What, all ſo ſoon aſleep? I with mine eyes 
Would with themſelves ſhut up my 8 I find, 
They are inclin'd to do ſo. ; 

Seb. Pleaſe you, Sir, 

Do not omit the heavy 'offer of it: 
It ſeldom viſits ſorrow ; when it doth, 
It is a comforter. 

Ant. We two, my lord, | 
Will guard your perſon, while you take your reſt, 
And watch your ſafety. 

Ant. Thank you: wond'rous heavy: 
| [Al fleep but Seb. and Ant. 

Seh. What a ſtrange drowſineſs poſſeſſes them : 7 

Ant. It is the quality o ch climate. | 


1 


Seb. 


a TEWLEST SE. LE 
Seb. Why © | & 
Doth it not then our eye-lids fink? 1 find not 
Myſelf diſpos'd to fleep. 

Ant. Nor I, my ſpirits are nimble: 
They fell together all as by conſent, 
They dropt as by a thunder: ſtroke. What might, 
Worthy Sebaſtian —— O, what might no more, 
And yet, methinks, I ſee it in thy face, 

What thou ſhould'ſt be: the occaſion — thee, and 
My ſtrong imagination ſees a crown GE rig] 
Dropping upon thy head. 

Seb. What, art thou waking? | 
Ant. Do you not hear me ſpeak ? 
Seb. I do; and, ſurely, 
It is a leepy language; and thou ſpeak'ſt 
Out of thy ſleep: what is it thou didſt fay ? 
| This is a ſtrange repoſe, to be aſleep 
| With eyes wide open: ſtanding, ſpeaking, —— 
| And yet ſo faſt aſleep. 
Ant. Noble Sebaſtian, 
Thou let'ſt thy fortune ſleep; die rather: vine. 
Whilſt thou art waking. 1 
Seb. Thou doſt ſnore diſtinctly; 
There's meaning in thy ſnores. | 
Ant. I am more ſerious than my cuſtom. You 
Muſt be ſo too, if heed me; which o 05 5 
Trebles thee o'er. 5 
Seb. Well: I am kind Wzter. 
Ant. I'll teach you how to flow. 
Seb. Do ſo: to ebb 
Hereditary floth inſtructs me. 
Ant. O! 
If you but knew, how you the purpoſe cheriſh, 
Whilſt thus you mock it; how, in ſtripping i it, 
You more inveſt it, ebbing men, indeed, 
Moſt often do ſo near the bottom run, 
By their own fear or ſloth | 
Seb. Pr'ythee, ſay on; | IE De 
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| The ſetting of thine eye and cheek pci 
A matter from thee; and a birth, indeed, 
Which throes thee much to yield. 


Ant. Thus, Sir: 


Although this lord 2 of weak renal this, 
Who ſhall be of as little memory, 

When he is earth'd ; hath here almoſt perſuaded, 
For he's a ſpirit of perſuaſion, only 3 
Profeſſes to perſuade the King, * ſon's alive; 
*Tis as impoſſible that he's undrown'd, 

As he, that ſleeps here, ſwims. 


Seb. J have no hope, 
That he's undrown'd. 


Ant. O, out of that no hope, 
What great hope have you ? no hope, that way, i is 
Another way fo high an hope, that even 
Ambition cannot pierce a wink beyond, 4 


But doubts diſcovery there, 
That Ferdinand is drown'd ? 


Seb. He's gone. 
Ant. Then tell me 


Will you grant, with me, 


Who's the next heir of Naples? 


Seb. Claribel. 


Ant. She that is Queen of Tunis; the that dwells 


* 


Ten leagues beyond man's life; ſhe that from Naples 


2 This jou who being now 
in his dotage has outlived his 
faculty of remembring, and who 


once laid in the Ground ſhall. 
be as little remem bred himſelf 


as he can now remember other 


things, 
3 For he's a ſpire of fperſuaſton.] 


Of this entangled ſentence I can 


draw no ſenſe from the preſent 


reading, and therefore i imagine 
that the Author gave it thus : 


For he, a Spirit of. t an, wh 
Prof Jes to * 


of which the meaning may be 
ow that he alone who is a Spi- 


= eſs perſuaſion, profeſſes to Per- | 


the King; or that, He only 
profeſes to perjuade, that j is, t- 
out being jo perſuaded himſelf he 
makes a : ſhow of * the 
Har. 
+ That this is the mod ex- 
tent of the proſpett of ambition, 
the point where the eye can paſs 
no further, and where objects 
loſe their diſtinctneſs, ſo that 
what is there diſcovered, is 
faint, obſcure, and doubtful. | 
_ Can 
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Can _ no note, unleſs the ſun were poſt, 
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(The man i' th? moon's too ſlow) till new-born chins 
Be rough and razorable ; ſhe, from whom 

We were ſea-{wallow'd : tho' ſome, caſt n 

And by that deſtiny, to perform an act, 

Whereof, what's paſt is prologue; what to come, 
Is yours and my Terre 5 


Seb. What ſtuff is this? 


how ſay 


you? 


Tis true, my brother's daughter Queen of Tunis, 
So is ſhe heir of Naples; twixt which regions 


There is ſome ſpace. 


Ant. A ſpace, whoſe ev 


ry cubit 


Sꝛrems to cry out, how ſhall that Claribel 
Meaſure us back-to Naples? Keep in Tunis, 


And let Sebaſtian wake. 


Say, this were death 


That now hath ſeiz d them, why, they were no worle 
Than now they are: there be, that can rule Naples, 
As well as he that ſleeps; lords that can ore 

As amply, and unneceflarily, 

As this Gonzalo; I mytelf could make 


A chough of as deep chat. 


O, that you bore 


The mind that I do; what a deep was this 
For your advancement ! do you underſtand me? 


Seb. Methinks, I do. 


Ant. And how does your content 
Tender your own good fortune? 


Seh. J remember, 


You did ſupplant your brother Proſper. 


5 Theſe lines Rand i in ae old 
Edition thus: 


Hough ſome caſt again 

And by that de eftiny, to perform 
an act, 

MN bereof what's paſt is prologue, 
what to come 


In your and my diſcharge. 


Thereadingin the later Editions 
is without authority. The old 
text may very well ſtand, ex- 


D 4 


cept that in the laſt line in mould 
be 7s, and perhaps we might 


| better ſay — and that by deſtiny. 


It being a common plea” 
wickedneſs to call wanne 
deſtiny. 

6 — Keep in Tunis.] There i is 
in this paſſage a propriety loſt 
which a flight alteration will 
reſtore. 


Sleep in Tunis, 
And let Sebaſtian awake, 


4 


- 
. 
o 


4 
Ant. | | 
And, look, how well my garments fit upon me; 


True: "PS 


Much feater than before. 
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My brother's ſervants 


Were then my fellows, now they are my men. 
Seb. But, for your conſcience 
Aut. Ay, Sir; where lyes that ? 7 
If 'twere a kybe, twould put me to my ſlipper: 
But I feel not this deity in my boſom. | 
Ten conſciences, that ſtand *rwixt me and Milan, 
Candy'd be they, and melt, ere they moleſt ! 


Here lyes your brother 


No better than the earth he lyes upon, 

Tf he were that which now he's like, that's dead ; 
Whom I with this obedient ſteel, three inches of it, 
Can lay to bed for ever: you doing thus, 

Jo the perpetual wink for ay might put 
This ancient Morſel, 3 this Sir Prudence, ' who 


Should not upbraid our courſe. 


For all the reſt, 


They'll take ſuggeſtion, as a cat laps milk 
They'll tell the clock to any buſineſs, that, 


We ſay, befits the hour. 


Seb, Thy caſe, dear friend, 2 
Shall be my precedent : as thou got'ſt Milan, 


I'll come by Naples. 


Draw thy ſword ; one ſtroke 


Shall free thee from the tribute which thou Pay'ſt; 


7 In the fir Edition theſe 
lines are otherwiſe arranged. 


Ay, Sir, where Hes that? if 


*tevere a 4 9 be, 


*Tewould put me 10 my ſlipper, but 
feel not 


This Deity in my Jo. Twenty 


con ſciences 
T hat ſtand *twixt me and Milan, 
candy'd be they, 


And melt ere they moleſ?, Here 
lies your brother. | 


The preſent reading is quite ar- 
bitrary, as appears by the ne- 


ſay a piece of a Man. 


ceſſity of changing twenty to len, 
but he change being for the bet- 
ter, it is ſuffcient barely to note 
it. I think we may ſafely read, 


Caꝛndied be they or melt. 


That is, let my conſcience be 
dried up and lie unactive, or melt 
and run quite away. _ | 
8 For Morel Dr. Warburion 
reads antient Moral, very ele- 
antly and judiciouſly, yet I 
ee not whether the Author 
might not write Morſel, as we 


And 


ain Mrs . 
And I the King ſhall love thee. 


Ant. Draw together : 


0". 


And when I rear my hand, do you the like 


To fall it on Gonzalo, 
Seb. O, but one word 


Enter Ariel, with Muſick and Song. 
Ari. My maſter through his art foreſees the danger, 


That you, his friend, are in; 


and ſends me forth 


For elſe his project dies to keep them living. 


[Sings in Gonzalo Ear. 


While you here do ſnoring He, 
Open ey'd conſpiracy 
Alis time doth take: 
If of life you keep à care, 
Shake off flumber and beware : 


Awake ! 


awake / 


3 Then let us both be f 


Con. Now, good angels preſerve the King! They wake. | 
Alon. Why, how now, ho? awake? why" are you 


drawn? ? 


Wherefore this ghaſtly looking ? ? 
Gon. What' s the matter ? 


g — 70 keep a living. |: i. e. 
Alon xo and Antonio; for it was 
on their lives that his project de- 
pended. Yet the Oxford Editor 


alters them, to you, becauſe in 


the verſe before, it is ſaid—you 
bis friend; as if, becauſe Ariel 
was /ent forth to ſave his friend, 
he could not have another pur- 
poſe in ſending him, wiz. to ſave 
his project too. WARBURTON, 


I think Dr. Warburton and the 


Oxford Editor both miſtaken. 
The ſenſe of the paſſage as it 
now ſtands is this: He ſees your 
danger and will therefore ſave 


7 ares Dr. Warburton has miſe - 


1 Antonio for e Ariel 
would certainly not tell Gonzalo 


that his maſter ſaved him only 


for his projet. He ſpeaks to 


himſelf as he approaches, 


My maſter through his art fore · 
fees the danger, 
That theſe his friends are in. 


Theſe written with a y according 
to the old practice, did not much 
differ from you. 

drawn] Having your 


| 8 drawn. So 1 in Romeo and = 
Juliet, 


What art thou drawn among theſe 
"beartle % hinds ? | 
Seb. 
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Seb. While we ſtood here ſecuring your repoſe, 
Even now we heard a hollow burſt of bellowing 
Like bulls, or rather lions; did't not wake you ? 
It ſtrook mine ear moſt terrib)) _ 
Alon. I heard nothing. | | 
Ant. O, *twas a din to fright a monſter? s ear; 
To make an earthquake: ſure, it was the roar 
Of a whole herd of lions. 
Alon. Heard you this? [Z Connie 
Gon. Upon my honour, Sir, 1 hearda humming, 
And that a ſtrange one too, which did awake me. 
I ſhak'd you, Sir, and cry'd ; as mine eyes open'd 
] ſaw their weapons drawn ;—there was a noiſe, 
That's verity. *Tis beſt we ſtand on guard; 
Or that we quit this place : ler's draw our weapons. 
Alon. Lead off this ground, and let make further 
ſearch 
For my poor ſon. 
Gon. Heaven's keep "TI fray ths beaſts! 
For he 1s, ſure, i'tch' iſland. 
Alon. Lead away. 
Ari. Proſpero my lord ſhall know what [ have done. 
So, King, go ſafely on to leck on ſon. co 


SCENE Ik 
Changes 10 another part of the Wand. 


Enter Caliban with a burden of wood; a a noiſe of 
thunder heard. 


4:1. the Infections, that the ſun ſucks up 

From bogs, fens, flats, on Proſper tall, 
and make him _ 

By inch- meal a diſeaſe ! his ſpirits hear me, 

And yet I needs muft curſe. But they'll not pinch, 

Fright me with urchin ſhews, pitch me 'th* mire, a 

Nor lead me, like a fire-brand, in the dar | 

Out of my way, unleſs he bid em; but 

For every rifle are ney ſet opon me. | 

- | Somèé- 


Cal. 


E 
Sometimes like apes, that moe and chatter at me, 
And after, bite me; then luke hedge-hogs, which 
Lye tumbling in my bare-foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot-fall ; ſometime am I 
All wound with adders, who with cloven tongues ® - 
Do hits me into madneſs. Lo! now ! lo! 1 


Enter Trinculo. 


Here comes a ſp'rit of his, and to torment me 
For bringing wood in flowly. PII fall flat; 
Perchance, he will not mind me.“ | 
Jrin. Here's neither bruth nor ſhrub to bear off any 
weather at all, and another ſtorm brewing ; I hear it 
ſing i' th' wind: yond fome black cloud, yond huge 
one, 3 looks like a foul bumbard that would ſhed his 
liquor. If it ſhould thunder as it did before, I know 
not where to hide my head: yond lame cloud cannot 
_ chooſe but fall by pailfuls —— What have we here, a 
man or a fiſh ; dead or alive? afiſh; he ſmells like a 
fiſh : a very ancient and fiſh-like ſmell, A kind of, 
not of the neweſt, Poor John: a ſtrange fiſh! Were I 
in England now, as once I was, and had but this fiſh 
painted, not a holiday fool there but would give a piece 
of filver. There would this monſter make a+man ; any 
ſtrange beaſt there makes a man; when they will. not 
give a doit to relieve alame beggar, they will lay out 
ten to fee a dead Indian. Legg'd like a man! and his 
fins like arms! warm, o'my troth | I do now let looſe 
my opinion, hold it no longer, this is no fifh, but an 
Iſander that hath lately ſuffer'd by a thunder-bolt. 


2 Wound] Enwrapped by ad- 
ders auonnu or twiſted about me. 

3 Zacks like a foul bumbard. ] 
This Term again occurs in the 
_ firſt part of Henry IV. —— that 
Seualn Parcel of Dropjies, that 
buge Bumbard of Sack— —and 
again in Henry VIII. And here 
Jou lie baiting of Bumbards, avhen 


Ye ſhould do Service. By theſe 
ſeveral Paſſages, tis plain the 
Word meant a large Veſſel for 


holding Drink, as well as the 


Piece of Ordnance fo called. 
TazoOBALD. - 

4 That is, Make a Man's For- 
tune. So in Mid/urmer Night's 


Dream—we are all made men. 


Alas! 
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Alas ! the ſtorm is come again. My beſt way is to 
creep under his gaber dine: there is no other ſhelter 
hereabout ; miſery acquaints a man with ſtrange bed- 
fellows : I will here ſhrowd, till the dregs of the ſtorm 


be paſt. 
Enter Stephano F ging. 


Ste. I ſhall no more to ſea, to ſea, no ail I die 
a-ſhore. 

Thi ig a very ſcurvy tune to ſing at a man's funeral; 
well, here's my comfort. | [ Drinks, 
Sings. The maſter, the ſwabber, the boatſwain and 1, 

The gunner, and his mate, 
Lord Mall, Meg, and Marian and nnr. 
But none of us car'd for Kate; 
For ſhe had a tongue with a tang, 
Would cry to a ſailor, go hang: 
She lov'd not the ſavour of tar nor of pitch, 
Zet a . might ſcratch her, where-eer ſhe did itch. 
Then to ſea, boys, and let her go hang. 


This is a ſcurvy tune too; but here s my comfort. 
[ Drinks. 
Cal. Do not torment me, oh | 
Ste. What's the matter? have we devils here? do 
you put tricks upon's with ſavages, and men of Inde? 
ha? T have not ſcap'd drowning to be afraid now of 
your four legs; for it hath been ſaid, As proper a 
man, as ever went upon four legs, cannot make him 
give ground; and it ſhall be ſaid ſo wr while te 
phano breathes at his noſtrils. 
Cal. The ſpirit torments me : oh! 
Ste. This is ſome monſter of the Iſle with four leps, . 
who has got, as I take it, an ague: where the devil 
ſhould he learn our language? I. will give him ſome 
relief, if it be but for that: if I can recover him, and 
keep him tame, and get to > with him, he's a 
| preſent 
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| preſent for any Emperor that ever trod on neats-lea- 
ther. 

da. Do not torment me, pr 'ythee; I'II bring my 
wood home faſter. 

Ste. He's in his fit now; and does not talk after the 
wiſeſt: he ſhall taſte of my bottle. If he never drunk 
wine afore, it will go near to remove his fit; if I can 
recover him, and keep him tame, I will not take too 
much for him: he ſhall pay for him, that has him, 
and that ſoundly. | 

Cal. Thou doit me yet but little hurt; 

Thou wilt anon, I know i it, by thy trembling: 
Now Proſper works upon thee. 

Ste. Come on your ways ; open your mouth; here 
is that which will give language to you, Cat; open 
your mouth : this will ſhake your ſhaking, I can tell 
you, and that ſoundly : you cannot tell who O VIE 
triend: open your chaps again. 

Trin. I ſhould know that voice: it ſhould be 
but he is drown'd ; and theſe are devils: O! defend | 
me. 

Ste. Four legs and two voices; a molt delicate 
monſter ! his forward voice now is to ſpeak well of 
his friend; his backward voice is to ſpatter foul. 


| ſpeeches, and to detract. If all the wine in my bot- 


tle will recover him, I will help his ague : come: A 
men! I will pour ſome in thy other mouth. 85 
Trin. Stephano, 
Ste. Doth thy other mouth call me? mercy mer- 
cy! this is a devil, and no monſter: 1 wil leave him ; Bo 
I have no long ſpoon. 
 Trin, Stephano! if thou beeſt Stephano, touch me, 
aud ſpeak to me; for I am Trinculo; be not afraid, 
thy good friend Trinculs. 
Ste. If thou beeſt Trinculo, come n Pl pull 
thee by the leſſer legs: if any be Trinculo's legs, theſe 


are they. Thou art very Trinculo, indeed: how cam'ſt 
3 thou 
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thou to be the ſiege of this moon-calf ? can he vent 
Trinculo's ? 
uin. I took him to de kill d with thunder ſtroke: 7. 
but art thou not drown'd, Stephans? 1 hope now, 

thou art not drown'd : is the ſtorm over- blown? I 
hid me under the dead moon-calf's gaberdine, for fear 
of the ſtorm : and art thou living, Steptano ? O Ste- 
plano, two Neapolitans ſcap'd 

Ste. Pr'ychee, do not turn me about, my ſtomach is 
not conſtant. | 

Cal. Theſe be fine ings: hag if they be not fprights: 
That's a brave god, and bears celeſtial * | 
1 will kneel to him. | 

Ste. How didft thou {cape ? how can't thou hi- 
| cher! ? ſwear, by this bottle, how thou cam'ſt hither : 
J efcap'd upon a butt of ſack, which the ſailors heav'd 
over board, by this bottle which I made of the bark 
of a tree, with mine own hands, fince I was caſt a- 
ſhore. 

Cal. PI ſwear upon that bottle, to be thy true ſub- 
| FA þ for the liquor is not earthly. 
S Ste. Here: ſwear then, how eſcap'dſt thou > 

Trin. Swom a-ſhore, man, like a duck ; I can ſwim 
like a duck, PII be fworn. | 

Ste. Here, kiſs the book. Though thou canſt | 
ſwim like a duck, thou art made like a gooſe. | 

Trin. O Stephano, haſt any more of this? 

Ste. The whole, butt man; my cellar is in a rock 
by th' ſea-ſide, where my wine is hid. How now, 
moon-calf, how does thine ague ? 

Cal. Haſt thou not dropt from Heav'n ? 

Ste. Out o'th* moon, I do affure thee. I was the 
man in th* moon, wher time was. 

Cal. I have ſeen thee in her? and I do adore thee : 
8 ſnew'd me thee, and thy dog and thy 

u 

Ste. Come, ſwear to that; : kiſs the book : 1 will 
furniſh it anon with new contents : ſwear. 


Trin. 
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Tin. By this good light, this is a very ſhallow mon - 
ſter ; 51 afraid of him? a very ſhallow monſter : the 
man ith' moon a moſt poor credulous monſter : 
well drawn, monſter, in good ſooth. _ | 
Cal. Pll ſhew thee every 7 fertile inch o'th* Ile, 
And 6 I will kiſs thy foot: I pr'ythee be my god. 

77in. By this light, a moſt perfidious and drunken 
monſter ; when his god's aſleep, he'll rob his bottle. 

Cal. PII kiſs thy foot. PI ſwear myſelf thy ſub- 


[ ject. 
Ste. Come on then ; down, and N 
Trin. 1 ſhall laugh myſelf to death at this puppy- 
headed monſter; a moſt ſcurvy monſter 1 equld find 
in my heart to beat him | 
Ste. Come, 8 
Trin. But that the poor monſter” 5 in Kink; an. 
ben monſter | 
Cal. T'll ſhew thee the beſt fprings: I' pluck thee 
Dernecs,  : | 
PI fiſh for thee, and ot thee wood enough. 
A plague upon the tyrant that I ſerve ! 
Pl} bear him no more ſticks, but follow thee, 
Thou wond'rous man. 
Trin. A moſt ridiculous monſter, to make a won- 
derof a poor drunkard. 
Cal. I pr'ythee, let me bring thee where crabs growW-; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- nuts; 
Shew thee a jay's neſt, and inſtruct thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmazet ; Flt bring thee. 
Io cluſtring filberds, and ſometimes Pll get thee 


5 1 afraid of him? a, very this brag from him. This, is Ma- 
hallow monſter, &e.] It is to be ture. | WarnuRTON. 
obſerved that Trinculo the ſpeak- 
er is not charged with being a- © Kiſs thy foot.] ASneer upon 
fraid : but it was his conſciauſ- the Papiſts tor kifſing the Pope's. 

neſs. that he was ſo that drew e | Gray. 


Young | 
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Young 7 Scamels from the rock. Wit thou go with 
3 

Ste. I pr'ythee now, lead the way without any 

more talking. Trinculo, the King and all our compa. 

ny being drown'd, we will inherit here. Hear, bear 

my bottle ; fellow Ta nee, W e' fill him by and by 

again. 

Cal. [ Sings drunkenh. ] F aria maſter farewel, 

farewel. 


Trin. A howling monſter ; a - drunk monſter. I 


Cal. No more dams Pll make for fiſh, 
Nor fetch in firing at requiring, 
Nor ſcrape trencher, nor waſh diſh. 
Ban Ban”, Cacalyban 
Has a new maſter, get à new man. 
Freedom, hey-day ! hey-dey, freedom freedom, 
| hey-dey, freedom! 
Ste. O brave monſter, lead the way. [Exeunt. 
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ACT m. SCENE L 


 Befare Prof] pero's Cell. 


Enter Ferdinand, bearing 4 tg. 


FERDINAND. 


H E RE be ſome ſports are painful, but their 
labour 
Delight i in them ſets off: ſome kinds of baſeneſs 


7 Scamels.] This ws _ who wrote Notes upon this 


_ puzzled the Commentators: Dr. play, obſerves that limpets are 
Warburton reads Shamois, Mr. in ſome places called Scams, 


'  Thetbald would read any thing therefore I have ſuſtered Scamels 


rather than Scamels, Mr. Holl, to ſtand. 8 


Py r 
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Ate nobly undergone, and moſt poor matters | 
Point to rich ends. This my mean taſk wou'd be 
As heavy to me, as 'tis odious: but | 
The miſtreſs, which I ſerve, quickens what's dead, 
And makes my labours pleaſure : O, ſhe is 
Ten times more gentle, than her father's cra abbed ; 
And he's compos'd of harſhneſs. I muſt remove 
Some thouſands of theſe logs, and pile them up, 
Upon a fore Injunction. My ſweet miſtreis 
Weeps when ſhe fees me work, and fays, tuch baſeneſs 
Had neer like executor; I forget ; 


But theſe ſweet thoughts do ev'n refreſh my e 
Moſt buſy-leſs, when I] do it. 8 


Enter Miranda; and Profit at a d. ;feance unſeen. 


Mira. Alas, now, Pray you, 
Work not ſo hard; I would the lightning had 
Burnt up thoſe logs, that you are enjoin'd to pile: 
Pray, ſet it down and reſt you; when this burns, 
Twill weep for having wearied you: my father 
Is hard at ſtudy ; pray now, reſt yourlelt ; 
He's ſafe for theſe three hours. 

Fer. O moſt dear miſtreſs, * 
The fun will ſer before I ſhall IN * 
What I muſt ſtrive to do. 

Mir. If you'll fit down, | 
Ill bear your logs the while. Pray, give me that ; 
PII carry it to the pile. * 

Fer. No, precious creature, 

Pad rather crack my ſinews, break my back, 
Than you ſhould ſach diſhonour undergo, 
While I fit lazy by. 

Mira. It would become me, 


8 The two firſt Folio's read: very little remov'd from the 


c | | x 'T ruth of the Text, that I can't 
Mol buſy leaſt, auen I doit. afford to think well of my own 


'Tis true this Reading i is cor- Sagacity fas having diſcovered 
* but the Corruption is fo it. THEOBALD, 


Vor. | Þ 5 i As 
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As well as it does you; and 1.ſhould do it 

With much more caſe; for my good wills 80: it, | 
And yours it is againſt. 9 
Pẽro. Poor worm! thou art infected; | 
This viſitation ſhews it. 

Mira. You look wearily. 

Fer. No, noble miſtreſs; cis freſh morning with me, 
When you are by at night. I do beſeech you, 
(Chiefly that I might ſer it in my prayers) * 
What is your name? | 

Mira. Miranda, O my father, | 
I've broke your heſt to lay fo. 5 | 

Fer. Admir'd Alirauda ] 145 | - 
Indeed, the top of admiration : worth | 
What's deareſt to the world] Full many a lady | | 
Pye cy'd with beſt regard, and many a time | 
Th' harmony of their tongues hath into bondage 
Brought my too diligent ear; for ſeveral virtues | 
Have I Ik d ſeveral wo omen, never any ; 

_ With ſo full foul, but ſome defect in her | 
Did quarrel with the nobleſt grace ſhe ow'd, 
And put it to the foil. But you, O you, 

So perfect, and fo peerleſs, are created 

Of every creatute's belt. 9 

Mira. I do not know: | 
One of my ſex ; no woman's face remember, 
Save from my glaſs mine own; nor have I ſeen 
More that I may call men, than you, good 'friend, 
And my dear father ; how features are abroad, 
I'm ſkilleſs of; but, by my modelty, 

(The jewel in my dower) I would not wiſh 

Any companion an che world but you; 

Nor can imagination form a ſhape, + . 
Beſiclæs yourfelt, to like of. But I prattle . 
Something too wildly, and my tather's Ps 
I therein "do forget. | f 


HA , Af uy — Yao „ 


5 


9 Of every creatures bft. Alluding to the picture of Pn by 
Fer. 


Apelles, 


* 
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Fer. I am, in my. condition, 
A Prince, Miranda; I do think, a King; 
{1 would, not ſo! ) and would no more endure 
This wooden ſlavery, than I would ſuffer 
The fleſh-fly blow my mouth. — Hear my foul Oe 
The very .inftant that I ſaw you, did 
My heart fly to your ſervice, there reſides 
To make me flave to it, and tor your ſake 
Am I this patient log- man. 
Mira. Do you love me? 
Fer. O heav? n, O earth, bear witneſs to o this ſound, 
And crown what J profeſs with kind event, 
If Iſpeak true; if hollowly, invert 
What beſt is boaded me, to miſchief! I 
Beyond all limit of what elſe i'th' world, 
Do love, prize, honour you. 
Mira. I am a fool, 
To weep at what I'm glad of. 
Pro, Fair encounter 
Of two moſt rare affections | heax'n nS rain grace, 
On that which breeds between em! 
Her. Wherefore weep you? | 
Mira. At mine unworthineſs, that dare not offer, 
What I deſire to give: and much leis take, 
What I ſhall die to want. But this is trifling; 
And all the more it ſccks to hide itſelf, 
The bigger bulk it ſhews. Hence baſhful cunning ! 
And prompt me, plain and holy innocence. 
am your wife, if you will, marry mez _ 
If not, Fll die your maid : to be your, tcllow 
You may deny me; but I'll be owt ſervant, 
Whether you will or no. | 
Fer. My miſtreſs, deareſt, 
And I thus humble ever. 
Mira. My huſband then? 
Fer. Ay, with a heart as willing 
As bondage c'er of freedom. Here? S mt hand. 
E 2 | 5 Alira. 
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| Mira. And mine, with my heart in't. And now 

. fare wel, 
Till half an hour hencſde. . 
Fer. A thouſand, thouſand. [ Exeunt. 
Pro. So glad of this as they, I cannot be, 

Who are ſurpriz d withal; but my rejoicing 

At nothing can be more. I'll ro my book; 

For yet, ere ſupper- time, mult I perform 

Much buſineſs 1 SD | Exit. 


1 


3 E N E 
Canges to another part of the 2 


Enter Caliban, Stephano, and Trinctilo, with a bottk, 


Ste. ELL not me —When'the butt is out, we 

will drink water, not a drop before; there- 

fore bear up, and board em —Servant- monſter ; drink 
to me. ; 

Trin. Servant- monſter the folly of this and! 
They ſay, there's but five upon this iſle ; we are three 
of them, if the other two be brain'd like us, the ſtate 
totters, 

Ste. Drink, ſervant-monſter, whe I bid thee. Thy 
eyes are aloft ſet in thy head. | 

Trin. Where ſhould 2 be ſet elſe? he were a brave 
monſter indeed, if they were ſet in his tail. | 

Ste. My man, monſter hath drown'd his tongue in 
ſack: for my part, the ſea cannot drown me. I ſwam, 
ere I could recover the ſhore, five and thirty leagues, 
off and on; by this light, thou ſhalr be my lieutenant, 
monſter, or my ſtandard. 

Trin. Your lieutenant, if you liſt; he's no ſtandard. 

Ste. We'll not run, monſieur monſter. 
Tin. Nor go neither: but you'll lie like dogs, and 
yet ſay nothing neither. 

Ste. Moon-calf, fpeak « once in thy be if thou belt 
=” good moon-calf. - | 
2 EE | | Cal. 


„ TEMPEST. © a 
Cal. How does thy honour? let me lick thy A ; 
Pil not ſerve him, he is not valiant. 

Trin. Thou lieſt, moſt ignorant monſter, I am in 


caſe to juſtle a conſtable ; ; "why, thou deboſh'd fiſh, 
thou, was there ever a man a coward that hath drunk 


ſo much ſack as I to-day? wilt thou tell a monſtrous | 


lie, being but half a fiſh, and half a monſter ? 


Cal. Lo, how he mocks 2 2 wilt thou let him, 


my lord ? 
Trin. Lord, quoth he — That a Wouter ſhould 
be ſuch a natural ! 

Cal. Lo, lo, again; bite him to death, I pr'ythee. 
Ste. Trinculo, keep a good tongue in your head; 
if you prove a mutineer, the next tree the poor 
monſter's my ſubject, and he ſhall not ſuffer indignity. 


Cal. I thank my noble lord. Wilt thou be pleas'd 


to hearken once again to the ſuit I made to thee ? 
Ste. Marry will I; kneel and repeat it; I will ſtand, 
and fo ſhall Trinculo. 


Enter Ariel inviff le. 


Cal. As told thee before, I am ſubje& to a tyrant, 
a ſorcerer, that by his cunning hath cheated me of 
the Iſland. 

Ari. Thou lieſt. 

Cal. Thou lieſt, thou jeſting monkey, ad 
I would, my valiant maſter would 1 thee: : 
[do not lie. | 

Ste. Trinculo, if you trouble him any more in's tale, 
by this hand, I will ſupplant ſome of your teeth. 

Trin. Why, I faid nothing. 

Ste. Mum then, and no more — [To Caliban) pro- 


Cal. I fay, by lorcery he got this ifle; [ ceed. 


From me he got it, If thy oreatneſs will 
Revenge it on him, (for, 1 Know, thou dar” ſt, 
But this thing dares not. ; 
Ste. That's moſt certain. 
Cal, Thou ſhalt be lord of it, and PII ſerve thee. 


E 3 | Ste. 
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THE TEMPEST! 


Ste. How now ſhall this be compaſt ? canſt thou 


bring me to the party? 


Cat. Yea, yea, my lord, I'Il yield him thee 2225 
Where thou may*ſt knock a nafl into his Head. 


Ari. 


I do beſeech thy greatne 


Thou lieſt, thou cant not? U 
Cal. What a py'd 8 this li thou ſcurvy patch! 


give him blows, 


And take this bottle from Him when that's gone, 
He Gall drink nought but brine, for I'll not ſew him 
W here the quick trefhes are.” 

Ste. Trinculo, run into no further danger: interrupt 
the monſter one word further, and, by "this hand, I'll 
turn my mercy out of COON and or iake a ſtock-fiſh of 


thee. 


Trin. Why, what did [? 1 aid nothing 3 Pl 9⁰ 


further off. 


Ste. Didſt thou not ſay, he 10 8 50M 


Ari. Thou lieſt. : 


Ste. Do I ſo? take you chat. 
give me the lie another time. 


As you like this, 


{ Beats him. 


Trin. I did not give thee the lie ; out o'your wits, 
and hearing too? A pox of your bottle | this can fack 


and drinking do. 


A murrain on your * and 


the devi! take your lingers ! 


Cit Fi, ha, ba. 


Se. Now, forward with your tale; pr'ythec ſtand 


further oF, 


Cai. Beat him enough; after a little time 


Fil Peat him too. 


Nhat a pied ninny's this.] 
This line ſhould certainly be 
given to Stephano. Pied ninny 
alludes to the ſtriped coat worn 


by ſools, of which Caliban could 


Trinculo 


have no knowledge, 
had before been reprimanded 
and threatened by Stephano for 
grving Caliban the lie, he is 


now 188 to repeat his tk 


_ cries out, 


nde 


Upon Which Stephans 


| oy hat à pied ninny's this thou 
fearwvy patch : | 
Caliban now ſceing his maſter. 
in the mood that he wiſhed, 
inſtigates him to vengeance. 


1 do. bejeech thy & eatneſs g give 
Ste, 


Hint blows: 


THE TEMPEST. 35 


Ste. Stand further. Come, proceed. 

Cal. Why, as I told thee, *tis a cuſtom with him 
I th' afternoon to fleep ; there thou may'ſt brain him, 
Having firſt ſeiz'd his books, or with a log 
Batter his ſkull, or paunch. him with a ſtake, 

Or cut his Fern with thy knife. Remember, 
Firſt to poſſeſs his books; for without them 
He's but a ſot, as I am ; nor hath not 

One ipirit to command. They all do hate him, 
As rootedly as I. Burn but his books ;, | 
He has brave utenſils, (for fo he calls them) 
Which when he has an houſe, wot, 8 withal, 
And that moſt deeply to conſider, is 

The beauty of his daughter; he him! 4 

Calls her a non-pareil: 85 ne'er ſaw woman, 

But only Sycorax my dam, and the: 

But the as far ſurpaſſes Sycorex 

As greateſt does the leait. 

Ste. Is it ſo brave a Laſs? 

Cal. Ay, lord; ſhe will become thy bed, I warrant, 
And bring thee forth brave brood. 

Ste. Monſter, I will kill this man: his daughter and 
Twill be King and Queen, ſave our Graces : and Trin- 
culo and thyfelf ſhall be Vice Roys. Dot thou like 
the plot, 7rince!s ? | : 

Trin. Excellent. 


Ste. Give me thy hand; I am rc I * thee: 


but, while thou liv'ſt, keep a Fee tongue in thy head. 
Cal. Within this Half hour Will h e "ns 
Wilt thou deſtroy him then? 
Se. Ay, on my honour. 

Ari. This will T tell my maſter, 

Cal. Thou mak'ſt me merry; I am full of pleaſure; 
Let us be jocund. Will you troul the catch, 
You taught me but while-ere ? 


Ste, At thy requeit, monſter, I will do reaſon, any 


reaſon: come on, Trinculo, let us ſing. I Sougs. 
E 4 55 Floui 
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56 THE TEMPEST. 


: Flout * em, and ne * em; . Shout em, and 2 
em; thought is free. 


Cal. That's not the tune. 
[Ariel plays the Tune on à 7 abor and Pipe. | 
Se. What is this ſame? 
Trin. This is the tune of our catch, plaid by the 
picture of no- body. 
Ste. If thou be'ſt a man, ſhew thyſelf i in the like- 
neſs; if thou be'ſt a devil, take't as thou lift. N 
Trin. O, forgive me my {ins ! E-:--: 
Ste. He that dies, pays all debts: I defic thee. 
Mercy upon us! 
Cal. Art thou rad? 
Sde. No, monſter, not I. 
Cal. Be not atraid ; the iſle is full of noiſes, 
Sounds, and ſweet airs, that give delight, and hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inſtruments | 
Will hum abuut mine ears, and ſometimes voices; 
J hat, if I then had wak'd after long ſleep, 
Wal make me ſleep again; and then in dreaming, 
The clouds, methought, would open, and ſhew riches | 
Ready to drop upon me; then when wak'd, 
i cry*d to dream again. 
Ste. This will prove a brave kingdom to me, where 
I ſhall have my mulick for nothing. 
Cal. When Proſpero is deſtroy'd. = 
Ste. That ſhall be by and by : I remember the ſtory. 
Trin. The ſound is 8 away; let's follow it, and 
after do our work. 


Ste. Lead, monſter ; we'll follow. I wou'd I could 
ſee this oe, He lays it on. 


Trin. Wilt come? Il follow Stephana. [ Exeunt, 
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8 oh 7 8 N E 
Changes lo Sneha part of the Word. 


1 Alonſo, Sebaſtian, Anthonid, Gola Adrian, | 
We Franciſco, Sc. | | 


Gon YR lakin, I can go no e Sir, 
My old bones ake: here's a maze trod, indeed, 
| Through forth-rights and meanders! by youn Patience, 
needs muſt reſt me. 
Alon. Old lord, I cannot blame thee, 
Who am myſelf attach'd with wearineſs, 
To th' dulling of my ſpirits : fic down and reſt. 
Ev'n here I will put off my hope, and keep it 
No longer for my flatterer : he is drown'd, 
Whom thus we ſtray to find, and the ſea mocks | 
Our fruſtrate ſearch on land. Well, let him go. 


Ant. [ Afiae to Sebaſtian.] I am right ge: that he's 


ſo out of hope. 

Do not, for one repulſe, forego the purpol 
That you reſolv'd r effect. 

Seb. The next advantage 
Will we take throughly. 

Ant. Let it be to night; 
For, now they are oppreſs'd with travel, they 
Will not, nor cannot, uſe ſuch vigilance, 
As when they're freſh. 

Seb. I ſay, to night: no more. 


Solemn and flrange mufick ; and Proſpero on the top, in- 
viſible, Enter ſeveral ſtra nge ſhapes, bringing in a 


banquet , they dance about it with gentle actions of 
| ſalutation and, inviting the King, &c. to eat, they - 


depart. 


Alon. What harmony is this ? my good friends, hk? ; 


Gon. Marvellous ſweet muſick | [theſe ? 


Aon. Give us kind d keepers heaven ! what were 


Seb. 
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Seb. A living drollery. Now I will believe, 
That there are unicorns; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phœnix thrones one phœnix 
At this hour reigning there. 
Ant. Tl believe both:: _ . 
And what does elſe want credit, come to me, 
And I'll be ſworn *tis true. Travellers ne'er did lie, 
Fhopga fools at home condemn 'em. | 

Gon. If in Naples 
L ſhould report this now, would they believe me? 
If I ſhould ſay, I ſaw ſuch iſlanders s:: 

(For, certes, theſe are people of the Idand) 
Who tho? they are of monſtrous ſhape; yet, note, | 
Their manners are more gentle-kind, than of 
Our human generation you ſhall find 

Many; nay, almoſt any. 

—  - Pro-Shancettlord,. 5. 

Thou haſt ſaid well; for ſome of you there preſent 

Are worſe than devils. 

Alon. I gannot too much mule, | 
Such ſhapes, ſuch geſture, and ſuch ſound, expreſing 
(Although they want the uſe of tongue) a War 
Of excellent dumb diſcourſe. 

Pro. Praiſe, in departing. —— 

Fran. They vaniſh'd ſtrangely. 

Seb. No matter, ſince 8 
They've left their viands behind; Foal have famchs, 
Will't pleaſe you taſte of what 1 is here? 

Alon. Not J. c boys, 

Gon. Faith, Sir, you need ner When we were 
Who would believe, that there were mountaineers, 
Dew-lapt like bulls, whoſe throats had hanging at 'em 
Wallets of fleſh, or that there were ſuch men, | 
Whoſe heads ſtood in their breaſts? which now we find, 


Each putter out on five for one will bring us 2 
| Good 


4 2 This eee alluding to a the putter out muſt be a bellt, 


| forgets cuſtom 1 is very obſcure; elſe how could he give this - 
| count 
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Good warrant of. N 5 
Aon. T will ſtand to and fred: 

Although my laſt ;- no matter, linde 1 feel 

The beſt is palt. Brother, my lord the Duke, 

Stand to, atid do as LES | 


FE C EN. 
under and lightning. Enter Ariel like 4 harpy, claps 


his wings upon the table, ſeems to ſeize upon the dijbes, 
and with a quaint device the banquet vaniſhes. 


Ari, You are three men of ſin, whom deſtiny, 
That hath to inſtrument this lower world, 
And what is in't, the never-ſurfeited' ſex” | 
Hath cauſed to belch up; and on this Hand 
Where man doth not inhabit, yu mongſt men 
Being moſt unfit to live. T have made you mad; 
And ev'n with ſuch like valour men hang and drown 
Ihcir proper ſelves. [Alonſo, Sebaſtian, and the reſt 
Ye fools! I and my fellows ara their feoords. 
Are miniſters of fate; the elements, 
Of whom your words are temper'd, may as well 
Wound the loud winds, or with bemockt-at ſtabs 
Kill rhe ſtill-clofing waters, as diminiſh 
One down that's in my plume : my fellow-miniſters 
Are like invulnerable. If you conld hurt, 
Your ſwords are now too maſſy for your ſtrengths, 
And will not be up-lifred; But remember, 
( (For that's my buſineis to you) that you chree 
From Milan did ſupplant good Proſper : 
Expos'd unto the fea, which hath requit it, 
Him, and his innocent child: for which foul deed. 
The powers, delaying not forgetting, have 
Incens'd the ſeas and ſhores, yea, all the creatures, 


count'? the fre for one 1s money luſtrated this cabs ige by a quo- 
to he received by him at his re- tation from Tubnſon. 
turn, Mr. . 6 has well 1l- | . 
A | 


60 
Againſt your peace. 
They have bereft; a do pronounce by me, 
Ling'ring perdition, worſe than any death 
Can be at once, ſhall ſtep by ſtep attend 


You and your ways; 


5 EE TE M F E 8 7. 
Thee of thy ſon, Alonſo, 


whoſe wrath to guard you from, 


Which here in this moſt deſolate Iſle elſe falls 
Upon your heads, is nothing but heart's ſorrow, 


And a clear life enſuing. 3 


He vaniſbes in thunder: 


then to fe ” "a Enter the 


ſhapes again, and dance with mops and mowes, and 


carrying out the table, 


Prov. Bravely the figure of this 1 haſt thou 
Perform'd, my Ariel; a grace it had, devouring: 
Ot my inſtruction haft thou nothing *bated, 

In what thou hadſt to ſay ; ſo with good life, 4 

And obſervation ſtrange, my meaner miniſters 
Their ſeveral kinds have done. My high charms work, 
And theſe, mine enemies, are all knit up 

In their diſtractions: they are in my power; 

And in theſe fits I leave them, whilſt I viſit 

Young Ferdinand, whom they ſuppoſe is drown'd, 


And his and my lov'd darling. 


Exit PNC from above 


Con. I' th' name of ſomething holy, Sir, Why land 


In this ſtrange ſtare ? 


Alon. O, it is monſtrous ! monſtrous ! 


i 


Methought, the billows ſpoke, and told me of i it; 
The winds did ſing it to me; and the thunder, 


3 — Le life. 1 Pure, blame- 
leſs, innocent. 

4 vith good li ife.] This 
ſeems a corruption. I know nor 
in what ſenſe lie can here be 
uſed, unleſs for algeriiy, liveli- 


neſs, 


the expreſſion is harſh. Per- 
Laps we may read, 


vigour, and in this ſenſe. ; 


auth good lit, 


with ood will, with Gacere zeal 


for my ſervice. I ſhould have 
propoſed, 

— with good ließ, 
in the ſame ſenſe, but that I can 
not 95 lief to be a Subſtantive. 


That 
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| That deep and dreadful organ-pipe, proficune* * 
The Name of Proſper : it did baſs my treſpaſs. 5 
Therefore, my ſon i'th' ooze is bedded ; and 
Ill ſeek him deeper than e'er plummet ſounded, 
And with him there lye mudded. 6 [Exit 
Seb. But one fiend at a time, | | 
PI fight their legions o'er. . | 
a I'll be thy cond. | [Becks 
Gon. All three of them are deſperate; their great guilt, 
Like poiſon giv'n to work a great time after, | 
Now *gins to bite the ſpirits. I do beſeech you 
Thar are of ſuppler joints, follow them ſwiftly ; 
And hinder them from what this ecſtaſie 
May now provoke them to. 3 = 
Aari, Follow, I pray ou. [ Exeunt. 


a 
= 


A W. SCENE I. 
Prof mere 's Cell. 
. Enter Proſpero, Ferdinand, and Miranda, 


PR OSP E RO. 


F I have too auſterely puniſh'd you, 
Your compenſation makes amends ; for 1 
Have giv'n you here: a third of mine own life: 6 


1 


5 — baſs my rreſpaſs.] The ſelf. Nor could he intend, that 
deep pipe told it me in a rough he loved himſelf twice as much 
baſs ſound. as he did her; for he imme 
„ Thus all the Impreſſions i in diately ſubjoins, that 1t was She 

general; but why is She only a /or whom be lib d. In Othello, 
Third of his own Life? He had when Jago alarms the Senator 
no wife living, nor any other with the loſs of his Daughter, 
Chiid, to rob her of a Share in he tells him, | 
his Affeckten: So that we may Your heart is burſt, you have ll of | 
reckon her at leaſt haf of him. half your Soul. 

| ; . And 


Or FW for a I live; whom once again 


I tender to thine hand : 


THE TEMPEST. 


all my vexations 


Were but my tryals of thy love, and thou 
Haſt firangely ſtood the teſt. 7 Here, afore en, 


I ratify this my rich gift: 


O Ferdinand, 


Do not ſmile at me, that 1: boaſt her off; 
For thou ſhalt find, ſhe will outſtrip all praiſe, 
And make it halt behind her. 


Fer. I believe it, 
Againſt an oracle. 


Pro. Then as my gift. and thine own acquiſition 


Worthily purchas'd, take my Daughter. 


But 


If thou doſt break · her virgin-knot, before 

All ſanctimonious ceremonies may 

With full and holy Rite be miniſter'd, 

No ſweet aſperſions ſhall the heav'ns let fall 
To make this contract grow: but barren hate, 
Sour-ey'd diſdain, and ee ſhall beſtrew 
The union of your bed with weeds io loathly, 


That you ſhall hate it both: 


therefore take heed, 


As Hymer's lamps ſhall light you. 


Fer. As I hope 


For quiet days, fair iſſue, and long: life, . 
With ſuch love as *tis now; the murkieſt den, 
The moſt opportune place, the ſtrong'ſt ien 


Our worſer Genius can, ſhall never melt 


Mine honour into luſt; 


to take away 


The edge of that day's celebration. 


When I ſhall think or Phebus* ſteeds are founder'd, 


And Dimidinm anime meæ was 


the current Language with the 


Latines- on ſuch Occaſions. 
| Ty EOB ALD. 


In conſequence of this ratioct- 


nation Mr, Theoba'd printed the 
text a thread of my oaun life, 1 
have reftored Re ancient read- 
ing. 
joined Tr he calls her the ird 


Preſprro, in his reaſon ſub- 


of his life. ſeems to allude to 


ſome logical diſtinction of cauſes, 
gs. ter the final cauſe. 

—— ſtrangely ficed the tc ] 
es is uſed by way of com- 
mendation, merveilleuſment, 10 
a wonder ; the ſenſe is the ſame 
in the foregoing ſcene, with - 
fer valium ſtrange. 

” Wy: Gueſt, fr Fab 
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Or night 30 chain'd below. 
Pro. Fairly ſpoke. 
Sit then, and talk with her, ſhe 1s Sine own. 
What, Ariel; my induſtrious ſervant, 1 


Enter Ariel. 


Ari. What would my potent maſter ? here T am. 
Pro. Thou and thy meaner fellows your laft ſervice 
Did worthily perform; and I muſt uſe you 
In ſuch another trick; go, bring the rabble, 3 
O'cr whom T give thee power, here to this place: 
Incite them to 3 quick motion, for I muſt 
Beſtow upon the eyes of this young couple 
Some vanity of mine art; it is my promiſe, 
And they expect it from me. | . 
An.. 5 
Pro. Ay, with a twink. 1 
Ai. Before you can ſay, Come, and go, 
And breathe twice ; and cry, fo, ſo; | 
Each one, tripping on his toe, 
Will be here with mop and mov. 
Do you love me, matter ? no? 
Pro. Dearly, my delicate Ariel; do not approgeh, 
"Til thou doſt hear me call. 
Ari. Well. 1 conceive. ' Exit. 
Pro. Look, thou be true; do not give dalliance 
Too much the rein; the ſtrongeſt oaths are firaw 
To th? fire Pth* blood: be more abſtemious, 
Or elſe, good night, your vow ! —— 
Fer. I warrant you, Sir; 
The white, cold, virgin- ſnow upon my heart 
Abates the ardour of my liver. 
Pro. Well. 
Now come, my A. iel, bring a corollary. 


Rather than want a ſpirit, PIR, and pertly —— - 


8 The Rabble.] The 8 of meaner Spirits. 


eee. mne, 
rr 
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9 No tongue; all eyes; be ſilent. [To Ferdinand. 
. el. 

S©E NE T 

A MAS S CE. Enter Iris. 

Tris. Ceres, moſt bounteous lads, thy rich leas 
Of wheat, rye, barley, fetches, oats, and peaſe ; 
Thy turfy mountains, where hve nibling ſheep, 
And flat meads o thatch'd with ſtover, them to keep; 
: Thy banks with pionied, and tulip'd brims, 

Which ſpungy April at thy heſt betrims, | 

To make cold nymphs chaſte crowns: and thy broom- 
groves, 

Whoſe ſhadow the diſmiſſed back Joves, | 

Being laſs-lorn ; thy pole-clipt vineyard, 

And thy ſea-marge ſteril, and rocky hard,  _ 

Where oe thyſelf do'ſt air; the Queen o' th Ky, 

Whoſe wat'ry arch and meſſenger am I, 

Bids thee leave theſe ; and with her Sov- reign Grace, 

Here on this graſs-plot, in this very place, 

To come and ſport ; her peacocks fly amain : 

Ab rich Ceres, her to entertain. 


Enter Ceres. 


125 Hail, many: colour'd meſſenger, that ne er 
Do'ſt difobey the wife of Jupiter : 
Who, with thy ſaffron wings, upon my flowers | 
Diffuſeſt honey drops, retreſhing ſhowers ; 

And with each end of thy blue bow do'ſt crown 

My boſky acres, and my unſhrub'd down, 
Rich ſcarf to my proud carth ; why hath thy Queen 
Summon'd me hither, to this ſhore graſs'd green? 


9 No Tongue.) Thoſe who are Edie. Stover ſeems to be hay 
pee at incantations, are o- laid up. 
liged to be ſtrictly ſilent, 6%, 1 The old Edition reads pio- 
as we are afterwards told, the mied and tæuilled brims, which 1 
Spell is marred. do not underſtand. | 
© With thatch'd flower, Oxford 


tris. 


„ 6 
Tris. A contract of true love to celebrate, 
And ſome donation freely to eſtate 
On the bleſs'd lovers. 
Ter. Tell me, heav'nly bow, 
If Venus or her ſon, as thou do'ſt know, 
Do now attend the Queen: ſince they did plot 
The means, that duſky Dis my daughter got, 
Her and her blind boy's ſcandabd company 
I have forſworn. 
Iris. Of her ſociety 
Be not afraid z I met her deity 
Cutting the clouds towards Paphos, and her ſon 
| Dove-drawn with her; here thought they to have done 
Some wanton charm upon chis man and maid, 
| Whoſe vows are, that no bed-right ſhall be paid 
Till Hymen's torch be lighted; but in vain. 
Mars's hot minion 1s return'd again, | 
Her waſpiſh-headed fon has broke his arrows, 
Swears, he will ſhoot no more, but play with ſparrows, 
And be a boy right our. 
Cer. High Queen of ſtate, 
Great Juno, comes; I know her by her gait. 
[Juno deſcends, and enters. 
Fun. How does my bounteous ſiſter ? go with me 
Io bleſs this twain, that they may een be, | 
And honour'd in their iſſue, 


Jun. Honour, riches, marriage-bleſſ ng, 
Long continuance and increaſing, 
Hourly joys be ſtill upon you | 
Juno /ngs her bleſſings on you: 


Cer. Earth's increaſe, and foyſon- plenty, 
Barns and garners never empty, 


Lt mes, 


2 Earth's 1 1 All he net to 0 Fare but very abſurdly, 
Editions, that I have ever ſeen, in my opinion. I believe every 


concur in placing his whole Son- accurate Reader, who is acquaint» 
Vol. l. — i ol 
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Vines, wvith cluſtring bunches growings 
Plants, with goodly burden bowie 
Spring come to you, at the fartheſt, 
In the very end of harvaſt 
Scarcity and want ſball ſhun you; 
\Ceres* Hleſſing ſo is on you. 
Fer. This is a moſt majeſtic viſion, and 
Harmonious e may I be bold 
To think theſe ſpirits? 
Pro. Spirits, which by mine art 
I have from their confines call'd to enact 
My preſent fancies, 
Fer. Let me live here ever; ; 
So rare a wonder'd father, and a wife, 
Make this placc paradiſc. 
Pro. Sweet; now itlence : 
Juno and Ceres winſper ſeriouſly ; 
There's ſomethipg elſe to do; huſh, and be mute, 
Or elſe our ſpell ts marr'd. 
Juno and Ceres whiſper, and ſend. Iris on empleyment. 


Iris. You nymphs, calPd Nayads, of the winding 
| brooks, 


With your kedg'd. crowns, and ever harmleſs looks, 
Leave your criſp channels, and on this green land 
Anſwer your ſummons, Juno does command: 


Come, temperate nymphs, and help to celebrate 
A contract of true love; be not too late. 


<—_ _ 


Enter certain Nymphs. 


You ſun-burn'd ſicklemen, of Auguſt weary, 
Come hither from the furrow, and be merry; 


* 


ed with poetical Hiſtory, ad the will agree with Me, that Cr! 
- diſtin Offices of theſe two God- Name ought to have been placed 


defies, and who then ſeriouſly where I have now prefix'd i it. 
reads over our Author's Lines, | TREOBAI. p. 


Make 
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Make holy- day; your rye-ſtraw hats put on, 
And theſe freſh nymphs. Encounter Every c one 
In country focting. | 


SCENE IV. 


Euter certain reapers, properly habited; they join with 
the mymphs in a graceful dance ; our the end 
whereof, Proſpero tarts gs and ſpeaks; after 
which, to @ firange, hollow, aud confuſed noiſe, they 
vaniſh heavily. 


Pro. [afiae}]1 had forgot that foul conſpiracy. 
Of thei beaſt Caliban, and his confed'rates, 
Againſt my life; the minute of their plot | | 
ls almoſt come.— [To fe ſpirits. ] Well done —avoid— 
 -- ma More. 
Fer. This is moſt ſtrange; your father sin ſome paſſion 
That works him ſtrongly. 
Mira. Never till this day 
Saw I him touch'd with anger ſo diſtemperꝰ *I 
Pro. You look, my ſon, in a mov'd fort, 
As if you were diſmay'd; be chearful, Sir: 
Our revels now are ended: theſe our actors, 
As I foretold you, were all ſpirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And, like the baſeleſs fabrick of this viſton, + |, 
The cloud: capt towers, the gorgeous palaces, ' 
The ſolemn temples, the great globe itſelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diflolve ; _ 
And, like this inſubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind! we are ſuch ſtuff 
As dreams are made on, and our little lite 
Is rounded with a fleep—— Sir, I am vext; 3 


Bear 


3 98 . Gene, emotion of anger on his ſudden | 
Bear with my abeabneſs, my as, recollection of Calibanꝰs Hot. 
brain is troubled :) | This appears from the admirable 


Profpera here eon ers a great reflect „ion he makes on the inſig- 
F 2 nificancy 
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Bear with my weakneſs, my old brain is troubled: 
Be not diſturbed with my infirmity; 

If thou be pleas'd, retire into my cell, 

And there repoſe : a turn or two I'Il walk, 


To ſtill my beating mind. 


Fer. Mira. We wilh your peace. 


Pro. Come with a thought; 


Ariel, come. 


[ Exeunt Fer. and Mira. 
I thank you 


Proſpero comes forward from the Cell; enter 
Ariel to bim. 


Ari. Thy thoughts I cleave to; what's thy pleaſure? 


Pro. Spirit, 


Me muſt prepare to meet with Caliban. * 
Ari. Ay, my commander; when J preſented Ceres, 


I thought to have told thee 


nificancy of human things. For 
thinking men are never under 
greater depreſſion of mind than 
when they moralize in this man- 
ner ; and yet, if we turn to the 
occaſion of his diſorder, it does 
not appear, at firſt view, to be 
a thing capable of moving one 
in Proſpero's circumſtances. The 
Plot of a contemptible Savage 
and two drunken Sailors, all of 
whom he had abſolutely in his 
power. There was then no ap- 
prehenſion of danger. But if 
we look more nearly into the 


caſe, we ſhall have reaſon to ad- 


mire our Author's wonderful 
knowledoe of nature. 
was ſomething in it with which 

great minds are moſt deeply af- 
fected, and that is the Sey/e of 
Ingratitude. He recalled to mind 
the Obligations this Caliban lay 
under for the Inſtructions he had 
given him, and the conyeni- 


There : 


of it; but I fear'd, 


encies of life he had taught fila 
to uſe. But theſe reflexions on 
Caliban's Ingratitude would na- 


turally recal to mind his bro- 


ther's : And then theſe two work- 
ing together were very capable of 
producing all thediſorder of paſſion 
here repreſented. ——T hat theſe 
two, who had received, at his 
hands, the two beſt gifts mor- 
tals are capable of, when rightly 
employed, Regal power and the 
Le of reaſon ; that theſe, in re- 
turn, ſhould, conſpire againſt the 
life of the Donor, would ſurely - 
afflict a generous mind to its ut- 
moſt bearing. Wax BURTON. 
4 Meet æuith Caliban. ] To meet 
cbith is to counteract, — to play 
Stratagem againſt Stratagem.— 
The Parſon knows the temper of 
every one in his houſe, and accord- 
ingly either meets with their vices, 
or advances their virtues. 
HERBTR T's Country Parſon. 


Leſt 
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Leſt 1 might anger thee, _ 
Pra. Say again, where didſt thou leave ths varlets? 
Ari. I told you, Sir, they were red hot with drink- 
ing; „ 
So full of valour, that they ſmote the air 
For breathing in their faces; beat the ground 
For kiſſing of their feet; yet always bending 
Towards their project. Then I beat my tabor, 
At which, like unbackt colts, they prick't their ears, 
5 Advanc'd their eye-lids, lifted up their noſes, 
As they ſmelt muſick; ſo I charm'd their ears, 
That, calf-like, they my lowing follow'd through _ 
Tooth'd-briars, ſharp furzes, pricking gots and thorns, 
Which enter'd their frail ſhins : at laſt I left them 
Fth* filthy mantled pool beyond your cell, 
There dancing up to th' chins, that the foul lake 
O'er- ſtunk their feet. 
Pro. This was well done, my ORR 
Thy ſhape inviſible retain thou {till ; 
The trumpery in my houſe, go bring i it hither, - 
For ſtale to catch theſe thieves» 
Ari. I go. I go. 5 
Pro. A devil, a born devil, on whoſe nature 
Nurture can never ftick ; on whom my pains, 
' Humanly taken, all, all loſt, quite loſt ; 
And, as with age, his body uglier grows, 


5 Thus N in his Covrt Ar length upon his feet he pets, 
of Fairie of Hobgoblin caught Hobgoblin fumes, vgs 
in a Spell. frets ; 


Nut once the cirele got within 


The Charms to E's ao firaight | 


begin, 

And he was caught al in a gin; 
For as he thus was buly 

A pain he in his head piece feels. 


Againſt a flubbed tree he reels, + 
And up went poor Hobgoblin's 


heels : 
Alas bis brain was dizzy. 


And a; again be foreeard fer, h 
And through the buſhes jcram- 
bles, 
A fump doth hit him ix his pace, 
Down comes poor Hob upon bis 
ace, 
And lamentably tore his caſe 
Among the briers aud bram- 
bles. 


F z ; "I 
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So his mind cankers; I will plague them all, 
Even to roating: come, hang them on this line. 


F ” [Proſpero remains moiſt ble. 
NE 


Euter Ariel laden <ith gliftering apparel, Kc. Enter 
Caliban, Stephano, and Trinculo, ge” Wet. | 


Cal. Pray you, tread _ that the blind. mole. 
may not 

Hear a foot fall; we now are near his cell. | 
Ste, Monſter, your Fairy, which you ſay is a harm- 

leſs Feiry, nas done little Weber than plaid the * Jak 

with us. | 

Trin. Monſter, F do ſmell all hor fe-pits, et” which 
my noſe is in great indignation. 

Ste. So is mine: do you hear, monſter ? if I ſhould 
take a diſpleaſure againit you; look 79 — 

Trin. Thou wer't but a loſt monſter. 

Cal. Good thy lord, give me thy favour ftill : 
Be patient, for the prize, ll bring thee toy, 5 
Shall hood-wink this miſchance: therefore, ſpeak 
ſoftly; 

Alb's huſht as midnight yet. | 
Trin. Ay, but to loſe our bottles in x the pool, 
Ste. There is not only diſgrace and diſhonour in 

that, monſter, but an infinite los. 

Trin, That's more to me than my wetting :! yet 
this is your harmleſs Fairy, monſter. 

Ste. I will fetch off my Bottle, though I be oer 
ears for my labour. 

Cal. Pr'ythee, my King, be quiet: ſeeſt thou here, 

This is the mouth o'th' cell; no noiſe, and enter; 

Do that good miſchief, which may make this Idand 

Thine own for ever, and I, thy Caliban, 

For ay thy foot-licker. 


* He has plaid Jack with a ignis fatuns, by wh 'oh ellen 
lanlern, has led us about like an ate decoyed into the mire. 


oe, 
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Ste. Give me thy hand: I do begin to have bloody 


thoughts. 


In O King Srephaso! O Peer! 0 warthy Se. 


phono! 6 


151 what a wardrobe here is for thees 1 


Cal. Let it alone, 
Trin. Oh, ho, monſter; 


a frippery; 


thou fool, 


it is but traſh... 
we know what belongs to 


O, King Slepbono 


Ste. Put off that gown, Trinculo; by this hand, Tu 


have that gown, 


Trin. Thy grace ſhall have it. | 
Cal. The dropſy drown this fool! 


mean, - 


what: de you 


To doat thus on 8 luggage ? let's along, 


And do the murder firſt: 


if he awake, 


From toe to crown he'il fill our ſkins with pinches; 


Make us ſtrange ſtuff. 


Ste. Be you quiet, monſter. Miſtreſs line, is not 
this my jerkin? no is the jerkin under the line; now, 
jerkin, you are like to Joſe your hair, and prove a bald 


jerkin. 


Trin. Do, do; we [teal by line and level, ane lik 


your Grace. 


Ste. IJ thank thee for that jeſt, Ls a garment 


for't : 


wit {hall not go unrewarded,: While I am King 


of this country : ſeal by line and level; is an excel- 
lent paſs of pate; there's another garment for'k. 
Trin. Monſter, come, put ſome + lime upon your 
fingers, and away with the reſt, 
Cal. Iwill have none on't; we ſhall loſe our time, 
And all be turn'd to barnacles, or apes 


6 Trin. O King "IVR 
O Peer! O worthy Stephano ! 


Look what a wardrobe . here is 


for thee !] The Humour of theſe 


lines conſiſt in their being an 


alluſion to an old celebrated Bal- 
lad, which begins thus, King 
Stephen Was a worthy Peer 


and celebrates that King's parſi- 
mony with regard to his g d- 
robe. There are two Stau— 
zas of this bailad in Ozhe/lo. 
WARBURTON. 
* Firſt Edit, let's alene. 
« hat is Birdlime, 


Fu With 
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With foreheads villainous low. 
Ste. Monſter, lay to your fingers; help to bear 
this away, where my hogſhead of wine is, or [ll 
turn you out of my kingdom; 80 to, a this. 
Trin. And this 
Ste. Ay, and this. 


A noiſe of bunters heard. Enter divers ſpirits in ſhape 

c hounds, hunting them about; Proſpero and Ariel 
ſetting them on. Caliban, Step and Trinculo, 
Ariven out roaring. 


Pro. Hey, Mountain, hey. 
Ari. Silver; there it goes, Silver. 
5 Pro. Fury, Fury; there, Tyrant, there ; hark, 
. hark, ——— 
IO o Ariel. ] Go, charge. my goblins that my grind 
| their joints 
With dry convulſions ; ſhorten up their ſinews 
With _— cramps ;z and more 26 ok make 
them, 
Than pard, or cat o' mountain. 
Ari. Hark, they roar, | - 
Pro. Let them be hunted ſoundly, At this hour 
Lye at my mercy all mine enemies: | 
_ Shortly ſhall all my labours end, and thou 
Shalt have the air at freedom. For a little, Es 
Follow, and do me ſeryice. ”  [Exeunt.. 


ACT 


THE TEMPEST. 3 
AGEF V. SCENT L 
Before the Cell. 
Enter Proſpero in his mani Robes, and Ariel. 


PROSPER 0. 


ow 3 my project gather to a head; 
My charms crack not; my ſpirits obey, and 
time 

Goes upright with his carriage: how's the day 2 
Ari. On the ſixth hour, at which time, my lord, 
You ſaid, your work ſhould ceaſe. 

Pro. I did fay ſo, | 
When firſt J rais'd the tempeſt ; ſay, my ſpirit, 
How fares the King and's followers * Pl es 

Ari, Confin'd - 
In the ſame faſhion as you gave in are: 3 
Juſt as you left them, all priſoners, Sir, 
In the Lime-Grove which weather-fends your cell. 
| They cannot budge, till you releaſe. The King, 
His brother, and yours, abide all three diſtracted; 
And the remainder mourning over them, 
Brim-full of ſorrow and diſmay ; but, chiefly, 
Him that you term'd the good old lord Gonzalo, 
His tears run down his beard, like winter drops 
From eaves of reeds z your charm ſo ſtrongly works 

'em, 

That if you now beheld them, your affections 
Would become tender. 

Pro. Do'ſt thou think ſo, ſpirit? 

Ari. Mine would, Sir, were I human. 

Pro. And mine ſhall. 
Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, a feeling 
Of their afflictions, and ſhall not myſelf, 


One 
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One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply, 
Paſſion as they, be kindlier mov'd than thou art? 
Tho' with their high wrongs I am ſtruck to th* quick, 
Yet, with my nobler reaſon, gainſt my fury 
Do I take part; the rarer action is 
In virtue than in vengeance; they being penitent, 
The ſole drift of my purpoſe doth extend 
Not a frown further; go, releaſe them, Ariel; 
My charms I'll break, their ſenſes I'll reſtore, 
And they ſhall be themſelves. hs 
Ari. I'Il fetch them, Sir. Exit. 


S CE N E II. 
Pro. ve elves of hills, brooks, ſtanding lakes and 


groves, 

And ye, that on the ſands with printleſs foot 

Do chace the ebbing Neptune; and do fly him, 
When he comes back ; you demy-puppets, that 

By moon-ſhine do the green ſour ringlets make, 
Whereof the ewe not bites; and you, whoſe paſtime 
Is to make midnight muſhrooms, that rejoice 

To hear the folemn curfew ; by whoſe add 


' (Weak maſters tho” ye be) I have be-dimmd 


The noon-tide fun, Calpe forth the mutinous winds, 
And *twixt the green fea and the azur'd vault 

Set roaring war; to the dread ratling thunder 

Have I giv'n fire, and rifted Fove's ſtout oak 

With his own bolt: the ftrong-bas'd | promontory 
Have I made ſhake, and by the ſpurs pluckt up 
The pine and cedar : graves at my command 

Have wak'd their fleepers; op'd, and ler them forth 
By my fo potent art. But this rough magick 
I here abjure ; and when I have requir'd 
Some heavenly muſick, which even now I do, 
To work mine end upon their ſenſes, that 
This airy charm is for; PIl break _ ſtaff: 
Bury it certain fathoms in the earth; 


And, 
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And, deeper than did ever plummet ſound,  - 
I'll drown my book. b Locle, mo? 2 


SCENE III. 


— — 
{9 


Here enters Ariel before; then Alonſo with-a Fall : 
geſture, attended by Gonzalo. Sebaſtian and An- 
thonio in like manner, attended by Adrian and Fran- 
ciſco. Trey all enter the circle which Proſpero had 
made, and there ſtand charm'd ; which Proſpero ob- 


ſerving, Jpeaks. 


A folemn air, and the beſt comforter 
To an unſettled fancy, cure thy brains 
Now uſeleſs, bod within thy ſkull | There ſtand, 
For you are ſpell ftopt——— _ 
Holy Gonzalo, honourable man, 
Mine eyes, ev'n ſociable to th' thew of thine, 
Fall fellowly drops. —— The charm diffolves apace ; 
And as the morning ſteals upon the night, 
Melting the darkneſs; fo their riſing ſenſes 
Begin to chace the ign'rant fumes, that mantle 
Their clearer reaſon. O my good Gonzalo, 
My true preſerver, and a loyal =, 4. 
To him thou follow'ſt; I will pay thy graces 
Home both in word arid deed. Moſt cruelly. 
Didit thou, Alonſo, uſe me and my daughter: 
Thy brother was a furtherer in the Act; 
Thou'rt pinch'd for't now, Sebaſtian. 
: blood 4 
Lou brother mine, that entertain'd ambition, : 
Expell'd remorſe and nature; who with Sebaſtian, 
Whoſe inward pinches therefore are moſt ſtrong, 
Would here have kill'd your King; I do forgive thee, 
Unnat'ral though thou art. Their underſtanding ' 
Begins to ſwell, and the approaching tide 
Wil ſhortly fill the reaſonable ſhore, 
That now lies foul and unden Not one of chem, 
a hs at 


—Fleſh and 


That 


fairies travel. 
the conſideration of the circum- 
ſtances ſhould have ſet bim 
right. Ariel was a ſpirit of great 
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yet looks on me, or would know me Ariel 


Fetch me the hat and rapier in my cell; 
I will diſ-caſe me, and myſeif preſent, 

[Exit Ariel, and returns immediately. 
As I was ſometime, Milan. —— Quickly, an; 


Thou ſhalt e'er long be free. 


Ariel fi ings, and helps to attire him. 


Mere the bee ſucks, t 


there ſuck I; 


In a cowfhid's bell I lie: 

T here I couch, when owls do cry. 

On the bats back I do fly, 

After Summer, merrily. 7 

Merrily, merrily, ſhall I live now, 
Under the bloſſom, that hangs on the bough. 


Pro. Why, that! s my dainty Ariel; 1 ſhall miſs thee; 


But yet thou ſhalr have freedom. So, ſo, ſo. 


7 After Summer, merrily. ] 
This is the reading of all the E- 
ditions. 
ſubſtituted Szn-/er, becauſe Ariel 
talks of riding on the Bat in this 
expedition. An idle fancy. That 


circumſtance is given only to de- 


fign the time of night in which 
One would think 


delicacy, bound by the charms 


of Proypero, to a conſtant atten- 


dance on his occaſions. - So that 


he was confined to the Iſland 


Winter and Summer. But the 


roughneſs of Winter is repreſent- 


ed by Shaig/pear as diſagreeable 
to fairies, and ſuch like delicate 
ſpirits, who on this account con- 
ſtantly follow Summer. Was not 
this then the moſt agreeable cir- 


cumſtance of Ariel's new reco- 


Yet Mr. Theobald has. 


ver Amen that he A now. 
avoid Hinter, and follow Sym- 
mer quite round the Globe. But 
to put the matter out of queſtion, 
let us conſider the meaning of 
this line. 

There 7 couch, when Owl: & 


Where? | in the Corr ſip s bell, and 
where the Bee fucks, he tells us: 
this muſt needs be in Summer. 
When? when Ol; . and 
this is in Winter. 
When blood is nipt, and ways be 
Foul, 
Then nightly ſings the flaring 
_ owl. 

The Song of Winter in 

Love's Labour Loſt. 
The conſequence is, that Arie! 
flies after Summer. Yet the Ox- 


ford Editor has adopted this judt- 
cious emendation of Mr. 7 es- 
"9 WARBURTON. 


10 
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To the King's ſhip, inviſible as thou art; 
There ſhalt thou find the mariners aſleep 
Under the hatches; the maſter and the boatſwain, 
Being awake, enforce them to this place; 
And preſently, I pr'ythee. | 
Ari. 8 J drink the air before me, and return 


Or e'er your pulſe twice beat. Exil. 
Gon. All torment, trouble, wonder, and amaze- 
ment 


Inhabits here; ſome heav nly power guide v us 
Out of this fearful country! 
Pro. Behold, Sir King, 
The wronged Duke of Milan, Preſpere : EEE 
For more aſſurance than a living Prince | 
Does now ſpeak to thee, I embrace thy body; 
And to thee and thy wen I bid 
A hearty welcome. 
Alon. Be'ſt thou he or no, 
Or ſome inchanted trifle to abuſe me, 
As late J have been, I not know; thy pulſe 
Beats, as of fleſh and blood; and ines I jaw thee, 
Th' affliction of my mind amends, with which, 
fear, a madneſs held me; this muſt crave . 
(And if this be at all) a moſt ſtrange ſtory. 
Thy Dukedom I reſign, and do intreat, 
Thou pardon me my wrongs. But how ſhould 19 25 
. pero 
Be ini and be here? 

Pro. Firſt, noble friend, | 
Let me embrace thine age, whoſe honour cannot 4 
Be meaſur'd or confin'd. 

Gon, Whether this be, | | 'F 
Or be net, err. 1 

Pro. Lou do yet taſte 1 | 
Some ſubtilties o' th? ifle, that will not let you | 
Believe things certain: welcome, my friends all. 1 


8 Toarink the air is an expreſ- kind as to devour 1he Way in 1 
fion of nn of the ſame Henry IV. — 


But 
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But you, my brace of lords, were I ſo minded, 

| [ Afde to Seb. ny Ant, 

I here could pluck his Highneſs“ frown upon you, 
And juſtify you traitors; at this time 

PlI tell no tales. | 
Seb, The devil enk in him. „„ Ffofde. 
Pro. No n 

For you, ol wicked Sir, whom to call brother 

Would even infect my mouth, I do forgive 

Thy rankeft faults; all of chem; and f require 

My Dukedom of thee, which perforce, I p, 


Thou muſt reſtore. 

Alon. It thou be'ſt Proſpero, 
Give us particulars of thy preſervation, 1 
How thou haſt met us here, who three haurs ſince | 
Were wreck't upon this ſhore; where J have loft, 


Ho ſharp the point of this remembrance is! 


My dear fon Ferdinand. 

Pro. Pm woe for't, Sir. 

Alon. Irreparable is the loſs, and Patience 
Says, it is paſt her cure. 

Pro, I rather think, | 
You have not fought her help ; of whoſe ſoft grace, 
For the like loſs, I have her ſov' reign aid, 

And reſt myſelf content. 
Aon. You the like loſs ? 

Pre, 9 As great to me, as late ; and, or table 
To make the dear loſs, have I means mat weaker 
Than you may call to comfort you ; for * 

Have loſt my daughter. 

Alon. A daughter? | 
O heav'ns! that they were living both in Naples, 

The King and Queen there! that they were, I wiſh, 
| - Myſelf were mudded in that oozy bed, 

Where my fon lies. When did ou. loſe your. 
5 daughter? 


9 As great to we, as late } My. loſs is as great as yours, and has 


s lately 6 to me. | 
2 | Pro. 
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Pro. In this laſt. tempeſt. I perceive, theſe lords 


A this encounter do ſo much admire, 

That they devour their reaſon ; and ſcarce think, 
Their eyes do offices of truth, their words 

Are natural breath: but howſoc'er you have 
Been juſtled from your ſenſes, know for certain, 
That I am Proſp'ro, and that very Duke + 
Which was thruſt forth of Milan; whe moſt 7 fo 
Upon this ſhore, where you were wreck, Was landed 
To be the lord on't. No mare yet of this; 

For *tis a chronicle of day by day, 

Not a relation for a breakfaſt, nor 

Befitting this firſt meeting. Welcome, Sir; . 
This cell's my court; here have 1 few attendants, 
And ſubjects none abroad. Pray you, look in; 

My Dukedom ſince you've given me again, 

Iwill requite you with as good a thing; 

At leaſt, bring forth a wonder to content Je, 

As much as me my Dukedom. . 


SC E N E IV. 
Opens to the Entrance of. the Cell. 


Here Proſpero di iſeovers Ferdinand and Miranda playing 
at Cheſs. 


Mira WEET lord, you ply me tile, 
Fer. No, my dear love, 
1 would not for the world, 
Mira. Yes, for a ſcore of kingdoms *. r You mould 
And I would call it fair play. N 
Aon. If this prove | 


1 Yes, for a ſeare of kingdoms.) the world, for twenty bingdoms, 
Ttake the ſenſe to be onſy this: and I wiſh you well enough to 
Ferdiaand would not, he ſays, allow you, after a little evrangle, ' 

play her falſe for the avor/d; yes, that your play was fair. So like- 

anſwers the, I would allow you wiſe Dr. Gray. + - | 
to 25 it for ſomething leſs than 


A viſion 
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A viſion of the iſland, one dear ſon 

Shall I twice loſe. 

Sab. A moſt high miracle! 

Fer. Though the ſeas threaten, — are merciful : 


I've curs'd them without cauſe. 


Alon. Now all the bleſſin 


. of [Ferd, kneels, © 
Of a glad Father compaſs thee about! 5 


Alriſe, and ſay how thou men here. 


Mira. Ol wonder! 
How many goodly creatures are there here ? 
How beauteous mankind ! O brave new world, 
_ \That has ſuch people in't! 
| Pro. Tis new to thee. : 
Alon. What is this maid, with whom thou waſt at 
| play? 8 
Jour eld'ſt acquaintance cannot be three hours: 
Is ſhe the goddeſs that hath ſever'd us, 
And brought us thus together ? 
Fer. Sir, ſhe's mortal; 
But, by immortal Providence, ſhe's mine. 
I choſe her, when I could not aſk my father 
For his advice; nor thought I had one: ſhe 
Is daughter to this famous duke of Milan, 
Of whom ſo often I have heard renown, 
But never ſaw before; of whom I have 
Receiv'd a ſecond life, and ſecond father 
This lady makes him to me. | 
Alon, I am hers; | 
But, oh, how oddly will it ſound, that I 
Muſt aſk my child forgiveneſs ! 
Pro. There, Sir, ſtop; 
Let us not burden our remembrance with 
An heavineſs that's gone. | 
Son. Le inly wept, ; 
Or ſhould have ſpoke ere this.” Look down, you g a, 
And on this couple drop a bleſſed crown: 
For it is you, that have chalk'd forth the way, 
Which brought us hither! | 
Alon. I 
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Alon. I ſay, Amen, Gonzalo ! | 
Gon. Was Milan thruſt from Milan, that ls flue 

Should become Kings of Naples! O rejoice 

Beyond a common joy, and ſet it down 


In gold on laſting pillars; in one voyage 
Did Claribel her huſband find at Tunis; 


And Ferdinand, her brother, found a wife, 

Where he himſelf was loſt ; Praſpero his Dukedom, 
In a poor iſle; and all of us, ourſelves, _ 

* When no man was his own. 

Alon. Give me your hands : 

Let grief and ſorrow ſtill embrace his heart, 

That doth not wiſh you joy! 

Gon. Bet ſo, commend 


SCENE V. 


Enter Ariel, with the Maſter and Boatſwain amazedly 
| en, 


O look, Sir, look, Sir, here are more of us! 
I propheſy 'd, if a gallows were on land. 
This fellow could not drown. Now, blaſphemy, 
That ſwear'ſt grace o'erboard, not an oath on ſhore ? 
Haſt thou no mouth by land ? what is the news ? 
Boatſ. The beſt news is, that we have ſafely found 
Our King and company ; the next, our ſhip, 
Which but three glaſſes ſince we gave out ſplit, 
Is tight and yare, and bravely rig 28'd, as when. 
We firſt put out to ſea. 
Ari. Sir, all this ſervice 
Have I done ſince I went. 

Pro, My trickfy ſpirit | 

Mon. Theſe are not natural events they iirrngiben, 


From ſtrange to ſtranger. Say, how came you hither ? 
Boatf. It I did think, Sir, I were well awake, 


For when ſhould perhaps ba read where, 


d «6 - = 
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I'd ftrive to tell you. We were dead a-fleep, 
And, how we know not, all clapt under hatches, 
Where but ev'n now with ſtrange and ſev'ral noiſes 
Of roaring, ſhrieking, howling, gingling chains, 
And more diverſity of ſounds, all horrible, 
We were awak'd; ſtraightway at liberty: 
Where we, in all her trim, freſhly beheld 
Our royal, good and gallant ſhip ; our maſter 
Cap'ring to eye her; on a trice, ſo pleaſe you, 
Ev'n in a dream, were we divided from them, 
And were brought moping hither. 
Ari. Was't well done? 
Pro. Bravely, my diligence. Thou ſhalt be free. 
Alon. This is as ſtrange a maze as e'er men trod, 

And there is in this buſineſs more than nature 
Was ever conduct of; ſome oracle 
Muſt rectify our knowledge. 
de i my Liege, 

Do not infeſt your mind with beating on 
The ſtrangeneſs of this buſineſs; at pickt leiſure 
(Which ſhall be ſhortly) ſingle I'll reſolve you, 
Which to you ſhall ſon probable, 2 of every 
Theſe happen'd accidents; till when be chearful, 
And think of each thing well. Come hither, ſpirit ; 


Set Caliban and his companions Ariel. 


Untie the ſpell. How fares my gracious Sir? 
There are yet miſſing of your company | 
Some few odd lads, that you remember not. 


2 Which to you ſhall ſeem pro- reſolve you by yourſelf, which 
bable. } Theſe words ſeem, at the method, when you hear the ſtory, 
hrit view, to have no uſe; ſome [of Antonios and Sebaſtian s plot] 
lines are perhaps loſt with which /hall ſeem probable, that is, ſpall 
they were connected. Or we de/erwe your approbation. 
may explain them thus; I will 


SCENE 
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SCE * * :: 30 


Enter Ariah driving in Caliban, Keephans, nd Trin- 
culo, in their ſtolen Apparel, 


Ste. Every man ſhift for all the reſt, and let no man 

take care for himſelf; for all is but fortune; r 
bully-monſter, Coragio ! 

Trin. If theſe be true ſpies, which I wear in my 

head, here's a goodly ſight. 

Cal. O Setebos, theſe. be brave ſpirits, indeed! 
How fine my maſter is! I am afraid, 

He will chaſtiſe me. 
Seb. ln, his 
What things are theſe, my lord Anthonio ! 
Will money buy *em ? 
Ani. Very like; one of them 

Is a plain fiſh, and no doubt marketable. 

Pro. Mark: but the badges of theſe men, my lords, 
Then ſay, if they be true: 3 this miſ-ſhap'd Kknave, 
His mother was a witch, and one ſo ſtrong 
That could controul the moon, make flows and ebbs, 
And deal in her command without her power. 
| Theſe three have robb'd me; and this demy-devil 
(For he's a baſtard one) had plotted with them 

To take my life; two of theſe fellows you 
Muſt know and own ; - this thing of darkneſs I 
4cknowleday mine. 

Cal. I ſhall be pincht to death. 

Alon, Is not this Stephano, my drunken butler ? 

Seb. He's drunk now: where had he wine? 

An. And Trinculo 1s reeling ripe; where ſhould they 


3— true. ] That i is, Boneſt. The ſenſe is, Mark hat theſe 
A true man is, in the language men wear, and '/9 ay 4 0 are 
ef that time, oppoſed to a — ones 


| G 8 Find 


By 


THE TEMPEST. 


Find this grand liquour that hath gilded *em ? 4 
How cam'ſt thou in this pickle ? 

Trin. I have been in ſuch a pickle, ſince I ſaw you 
laſt, that, I fear me, will never out of my bones : 1 


ſhall not fear fly blowing. 


Seb. Why, how now, Stephano? 


Ste. O, touch me not: 


I am not Stephano, but a 
Pro. You'd be King o'th' iſle, Sirrah ? | 
Ste. I ſhould have been a ſore one then. 


[cramp. 


Alon. *Tis a ſtrange thing, as I cer look'd on. 
Pro. He is as diſproportion'd in his manners, 
As in his ſhape.—Go, Sirrah, to my cell, 
Take with you your companions as you look 
To have my pardon, trim it handſomly. 


Cal. Ay, 
| And leek for grace, 


4 And Trinculo 7s reeling ripe ; 


here ſhould they | 
Find this grand LIQUOR, that 
hath gilded em.] Shake- 


Jpear, to be ſure, wrote - grand 


*LIXIR, alluding to the grand 
Elixir of the alchymiſts, which 
they pretend would reſtore youth, 
and confer immortality. This, 
as they ſaid, being a preparation 
of Gold, they called Aurum po- 
tabile; which Shakeſpear alluded 
to in the word gilded; as he does 
again in Anthony and Cleopatra... 


' How much art thou unlike Mark 


Anthony ? 
. Yet coming From him, that great 
_ med'cine hath, 


With bis Tinct, gilded thee. 


But the joke here is to inſinuate 


that, notwithſtanding all the 


| boaſts of the Chymiſts, Sack was 
the only reſtorer of youth, and 
dene of immortality. So Ben 


that Iwill; and I'll be wiſe hereafter, 
What a thrice-double aſs 


Fohnſon in his Every man out of 


his humour — Canarie the very 


Elixar and ſpirit of wine. This 


ſeems to have been the Cant 
name for Sack, of which the 
Engliſh were, at that time, im- 
moderately fond. Randolf in his 
Jealous Lowers, f. eaking of it, 


ſays, — 4 Pottle of Elixar at 


the Pegaſus bravely carouſed. 80 
again in Fletcher's Monſieur Tho- 


mas, Act III. 
 — Old rewerend &. oy ewhich, Pa 


bug ht that I can read yet, 
Was ho Philoſopher's flone ; th 
- ewiſe King Ptolomeus 
Did all his wonders by. 


The phraſe too of being gilded 


was a trite one on this occafion. 


Fletcher in his. Chances —Duke. 
I. foe not drunk toe? Whore. 4 
little gilded o'er, Sir; Old Sack, 

Old Sack, Boys! WARBURTON: 


Was 


THE TEMPEST ©: 


Was J, to take this drunkard for a God? 
| And worſhip this dull fool ? 
; Pro. Go to, away! . 
Alon. Hence, and beſtow your luggage where you 
found it. 
Leb. Or ſtole it rather. „ 
Pro. Sir, I invite your highneſs, and your train, U 
To my poor cell; where you ſhall take your reſt — 
For this one night, which (part of it) I'll waſte 
With ſuch dil rie, as, I not doubt, ſhall make it 
Go quick away; the ſtory of my lite, | 
And the particular accidents gone by, 
| Since I came to this iſle : and in the morn 
Tl bring you to your ſhip; and ſo to Naples, 
Where I have hope to lee the nuptials 
Of theſe our dear beloved folemaiz'd ; 
, And thence retire me to my Milan, where 
5 Every third thought ſhall be my grave. 
Alon. I long 
To hear the ſtory of your life, which muſt 
: Take the ear ſtrangely. 
| Pro. I'll deliver all; 
| And promiſe you calm ſeas, auſpicious gales, 
And fail fo expeditious, that ſhall catch 
Your royal fleet far off. My Ariel chick, — 
That is thy charge: Then to the elements 
Be tree, and fare thou well! - Pleaſe you, draw near. 
[ Exeunt mes. 


3 . P I. 


Spoken by Proſpero. Fo 


OW my charms are all &er-thrown, © 
And what ftrength ] have's mine own 

M lich is moſt faint : and now, 'tis true, 
LT muſt be here confin'd by you, 

Or ſent to Naples. Let me not, 

Since I have my Dukedom got, 

And pardon'd the deceiver, dwell 

In this bare iſland by your ſpell : 

But releaſe me from my bands, 

With the help of your good hands. 

Gentle breath of yours my ſails 

Muſs fill, or elſe my project fails, 

Which was to pleaſe. For now I want 

Spirits t enforce, art to enchant : 


And my ending is deſpair, 5 


Unleſs 1 be reliev'd by prayer; 

Which pierces ſo, that it aſſaults 
Mercy itſelf, and frees all faults. 

As you from crimes would pardon'd be, 
Let your indulgence ſet me free! 


? 


5 — And my ending is deſpair, mancers in | habe laſt moments; 

Unleſs 1 be reliev'd by prayer ;] and of the efficacy of the prayers 
This alludes to the old Stories of their friends for them. _ 

told of the deſpair of Necro- | WARBURTON, 
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is perſonæ. 


THESEUS, Duke of Athens. 
Egeus, an Athenian Lord. 
 Lyſander, in love with Hermia. 
Demetrius, in love with Hermia, | 
Philoſtrate, Maſter of the Sports to the Duke. 
Quince, the Carpenter. 


3 Snug, the Joiner. 


Bottom, the Weaver. 
Flute, the Bellows-mender. 
Snowt, the Tinker. 
Starvelling, the Tailor. 


| Hippolita, Princeſs of the Amazons, Betrotiod to "WI 
Hermia, Daughter to Egeus, in love with Lyfander. 
| Helena, in love with Demetrius. 


Attendants. 


Oberon, King of the Fairies. 

Titania, Queen of the Fairies. 
Puck, or . a Fairy. 
Peaſebloſſom, 

Cobweb, 


Moth, Fairies. 


Młuſtard- ſeed, 


Poyyramus, 


55 1 „ [ Charaders in the Inter. ads * 1 


Moonſhine, the Clowns, | 


Lyon, 
| Other Fae WM on the King and 


8 CEN E, Athens; and a Wood not far from it. 


The various Readings of this Play. 


. A Quarto printed for James Roberts, 26585 
I The Folio of 1623. 
III. The Folio of 1632. 


IV. The Folio of 9885 


A MiþpsUMmMER-NiGHT's 


D R E A M. 


ACT 1. SCENE L 


. The Duke's Palace in Athens. 


Enter Theſeus, Hippolita, Philoſtrate, with attendants. 


TRR 31 


OW, fair Hippolita, our nuptial 1 
N Draws on apace; four happy days bring in 
0 Another moon: but, oh, methinks, How 
flow 
This old moon wanes: ſhe lingers my deſires, 
Like to a ſtep-dame, or a dowager, | 
Long withering out a young man's revenue. | 
Hip. Four days will quickly ſteep themſelves in 
night ; 
Four nights will quickly dream away the time : 
And then the moon like to a filver bow, | 
Never bent in heaven, ſhall behold the _— | 


i Long WITHERING OUT @ young man's revenue. WARBURT. 
young Man's revenue. ] Long wither- That the common reading is 
1 is, certainly, not good Eng- not good Exgliſb, I cannot per- 
liſh. I rather think Sbaleßea⸗ ceive, and therefore find in my- 
wrote, Long WINTERING ON @ ſelf no NT! a to change it. 


Of 


go A MIDSUMMER-NIGHTs DREAM. 


Of our ſolemnities. 
The. Go, Phitoftrate, 
Stir up the Athenian youth to merriments : 
Awake the pert and nimble ſpirit of mirth ; 
Turn melancholy forth to funerals, 
The pale companion is not for our pomp. [Exit Phi. 
Hippolita. I woo'd the with my ſword 
And won thy love, doing thee injuries: 
Bur I will wed thee in another key, 
With pomp, with triumph, and with revelling. 


Enter Egeus, Hermia, Lyſander, end Demetrius, | 


Ege. Happy be Thefeus, our renowned Duke: 
The. Thanks, good Egeus; what 8 the news with 
thee ? 
Ege. Full of vexation, come I with complaint 
Againſt my child, my daughter Hermia. 
Stand forth, Demetrius. —— My noble lord, 
This man hath my conſent to marry her. 
Stand forth, Lyſander. And, my gracious Duke, 
This man hath * witch'd the boſom of my child : 
Thou, thou, Lyſander, thou haſt giv'n her rhimes, 
And interchang'd love tokens with my child: 
Thou haſt by moon- light at her window ſung, 
With feigning voice, verſes of feigning love; 
And ſtol'n th' impreſſion of her fantaſie, 
With bracelets of thy hair, rings, gawds, conceits, 
Knacks, tnifies, noſegays, iweet-meats, meſſengers 
Ot ſtrong prevailment in unharden'd youth: 
With cunning haſt thou filch'd my daughter's heart, 
Turn'd her obedience, which is due to me, 
To ſtubborn harſhneſs: And, my gracious Duke, 
Be't ſo, ſhe will not here before your Grace 
= Conſent to marry with Deme!rivs ; 
I beg the antient privilege of Athens, 
As the is mine, I may diſpoſe of her: 


* 1, II. III. Z. id 


Which 


A MIDSUGMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 


gr. 


Which ſhall be either to this gentleman, 

Or to her death, according to our law, * 

Immediately provided in that caſe. _ 
The. What ſay you, Hermia? be advis'd, fair maid. | 

To you your father ſhould be as a God, 3 | 

One, that compos'd your beauties; yea, and one, 

To whom you are but as a form in wax | 

By him imprinted ; and within his pow'er 

To leave the figure, or disfigure it. 

Demetrius is a worthy gentleman. 


Her. So is Lyſander. 
The. In himſelf he IS 3 


But in this kind, wanting your father's voice, 

The other mult be held the worthier. | 
Her. I would, my father look'd but with my eyes. 
The, Rather your eyes muſt with his judgment 


look. 


2 Or to her death, according to 
eur Law.] By a Law of Solon's, 


Parents had the abſolute power 
of life and death over their chil- 
dren, So it ſuited the poet's 
purpoſe well enough to ſuppoſe 
the Athenians had it before. 
Or perhaps he neither thought 


nor knew any thing of the mat- 
WARBURTON. 


ter, 


3 To you your father ſhould be 


as a God, | 

One, ach compos*d your beau- 
ties; yea, and one, 

To whom you'are but as a form 
in wax 

by him imprinted ; and ewithin 
| his poauer 

Jo LEAVE the figure or disfigure 

it.] We ſhould read, 


To 'LEVE the figure, &c. 


i. e. releve, to heighten or add 
to the beauty of the figure, which 


4 


is ſaid to be lariated by * | 
'Tis from the French relewver. 
Thus they ſay, Tapiſſeries rele- 
ves dor. In the ſame ſenſe 
they uſe enlever, which Maunde- 
ville makes Engliſb of in this 
Manner And alle the avalles 


avithinne ben covered with gold 3 


and ſylver, in fyn Plates: and in 
2 Plates ben Stories and Batayles 
Knightes ENLEVED. p. 228. 
Lablais with a ſtrain of. buffoon 
humour, that equals the ſober 
elegance of this paſſage in our 
Poet, calls the ſmall gentry of 
F rance, Gentilhommes de bas re- 
lief. WARBURTON. 
I know not why ſo harſh a 
word ſhould be admitted with ſo 
little need, a word that, ſpoken, 
could not be underſtood, and of 


which no example can be ſhown. 


The ſenſe is plain, you owe Yo 
your father a being which he may 
at pieaſure continue or deſtroy. 


Her. 
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Her. I do intreat your Grace to pardon me: 
I know not, by what pow'r I am made bold; 
Nor how it may concern my modeſty, 
In ſuch a preſence here, to plead my thoughts: 
But, I beleech your Grace, that I may know | 
The worſt that may befal me in this cale, 
If I refuſe to wed Demetrius. 
The. Either to die the death, or to abjure 
For ever the ſociety of men. 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion your deſires: 
Know of your truth, examine well your blood, 
Whether, if you yield not to your father's choice, 
You can endure the livery of a nun; 
For aye to be in ſhady cloiſter mew'd, 
To live a barren ſiſter all your life, 
Chanting faint hymas to the cold, fruitleſs, moon? 
Thrice bleſſed they, that maiter 10 their blood, 
To undergo ſuch maiden pilgrimage! 
Bur earthlier happy is the rote diſtill'd, 
Than that, which withering on the virgin thorn, 
Grows, lives and dies, in ſingle bleſſedneſs. 
Her. So will I grow, ſo live, ſo die, my lord, 
Ere I will yield my virgin patent up - 
Unto his lordſhip, * to \ whoſe unwith'd yoar 
My ſoul conſents not to give Sov'reignty. 
The. Take time to pauſe : and by the next new 
moon, | 
The ſealing day betwixt my love and me, 
For everlaſting bond of fello "hip, 
Upon that day either prepare to die, 
For diſobedience to your father's will ; 
Or elſe to wed Demetrius, as he would; 
Or on Diana's altar to proteſt, 
For aye, auſterity and fingle life. 


3 Thus all the copies, yet a mode of ſpeech fo unuſual, that 
he; is ſo harſh a word, and 1 wonder none of the Editors 
earthiter happy for happier earthly have propoſed earlier happy. 


*I. II. Lordſhip, evhoſe unwiſhed j5ke, 
| Dem. 
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Dem. Relent, ſweet Hermia; and, Eaſander, yield 
Thy crazed title to my certain right. 

Iyſ. You have her father's love, Demetrius; 
Let me have Hermia's; do you marry him. 

Ege. Scornful Ly ſander | true, he hath my love; 
And what is mine, my love ſhall render him. 

And ſhe is mine, and all my right of her 
I do eſtate unto Demetrius. 

Ly/. J am, my lord, as well deriv'd as he, 
As well poſſeſt : my love is more than his: 

My fortune's every way as fairly rank'd, 

If not with vantage, as Demetrius's: 

And, which is more than all theſe boaſts can be, 
I am belov'd of beauteous Hermia. 

Why ſhould not I then proſecute my right? 
Demetrius (I'Il avouch it to his head) —_ 
Made love to Nedar's daughter, Helena, 
And won her ſoul; and ſhe, ſweet lady, doats, 
Devoutly doats, doats in Idolatry, 

Upon this ſpotted and inconſtant man. | 

The. I muſt confeſs, that I have heard ſo much, 
And with Demetrius thought t' have ſpoke thereof; 
But, being over-full of ſelf-affairs, 

My mind did loſe it. But, Demetrius, come; 

- And come, Egeus : z you ſhall go with me 

I have ſome private ſchooling for you both. 

For you, fair Hermia, look, you arm yourſelf 

To fit your fancies to your father's will ; 

Or elſe the law of Athens yields you up 

(Which by no means we may extenuate) 

To death, or to a vow of ſingle life. 
—— Come, my Hippolita ; what chear, my love? — 
Demetrius, and Egeus, go along; 

J muſt employ you in ſome buſineſs 

Againſt our nuptials, and confer with you 

Of ſomething nearly that concerns yourſelves. 

Ege. With duty and deſire we follow you. [ Exeunt. 
7 | AGO 
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Manent Lyſander and Hermia. 


Ty/. How now, my. love ? why is your Abel ſo 


ale? 


Hou 3 the roſes there do fade ſo faſt? 
Her. Belike, for want of rain; which I could well 
4 Beteem them from the tempeſt of mine eyes. 
Ly/. * Ah me, for aught that ever I could read, 
| Could ever hear by tale or hiſtory, 
The courſe of true love never did run ſmooth; 


But, either it was different in blood 


Her. O croſs! too high to be cathrall'd to low 


Ly. Or elſe miſgraffed, in reſpect of years 


Her. O ſpight! too old, to be engag'd to young! 
I. Or elſe it ſtood upon the choice of friends 
Her. O hell! to chuſe love by another's eye | 
Ly/. Or if there were a ſympathy in choice, 
War, death, or ſickneſs did lay ſiege to it; 
Making it + momentary as a ſound, 
Swift as a ſhadow, ſhort as any dream, 


4 Ae them — give them, 
beſtow upon them. The word 
is uſed by Spenſer. 

II. II. Eigh me. For Ah me. 

II. — For augght. 
was inſerted in the Folio 1632, 
bot is now changed for the firſt 
reading. 


* 5 Too * to be entbrall'd 70 


Love.] This Reading poſſeſſes 


all the Editions, but carries no 


juſt meaning in it. Nor was 


Hermia diſpleas'd at being in 


Love; but regrets the Inconve- 


niencies, that generally attend 


the Paſſion: Either, the Parties 


are diſproportion'd, in degree of 


Blood and VV + or unc qual, 


Hermia 


in reſpect of Vears; or brought 


together by. the Appointment of 


Friends, and not by their own 


Choice. Theſe are the Com- 


plaints repreſented by Ly/ander; 


and Hermia, to anſwer to the 
firit, as ſhe has done to the other 


two, muſt neceſſarily ſay; 


O croſs! too high 1% be 
entbrall 4 70 low! | 


So the Antit beſis is, kept up in the 


Terms; and ſo ſhe is made to 

condole the Diſproportion of 

. and Quality in Lovers. 
T'HEOBALD- 


+ „ Which is 
the old and proper word. 


Brief 
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Brief as the lightning in the collied 
That (in a ſpleen) unfolds both heav'n and earth, | 


night, 5 


And ere a man hath power to ſay, Behold! 
The jaws of darkneſs do devour it up; 
So quick bright things come to confuſion. —— 
Her, If then true lovers have been ever croſt, 
It ſtands as an edict in deſtiny: 
Then, let us teach our tryal patience: 
Beeauſe it is a cuſtomary croſs, 
As due to love, as thoughts and dreams and fiots, 
Wiſhes and tears, poor fancy's followers ! 
Ly/. A good perſuaſion—therefore hear me, Hermia, 
] have a widow-aunt, a dowager | 
Ot great revenue, and ſhe hath no child ; 
From Athens is her houſe remov'd ſeven leagues, ” 
And ſhe reſpects me as her only ſon. 
There gentle Herma, _ 1.marry thee; 


6 Brief as ths lightning in the 
collied Night, 
That, in à Spleen, unfolds beth 
Heaven aud Earth, 


And ere a man hath power to ſay, 


Behold ! 

The jaws of darkneſs do devour 
it up. Tho' the word 
Spleen be here employed odly 
enough, yet I believe it right. 
Shateſpear always hurried on by 
the grandeur and multitude of 
his Ideas aſſumes, every now and 
then, an uncommon licence in the 
uſe of his words. Particularly 
in complex moral modes it is 
uſval with him to employ one, 
only to expreſs a very few idea, 
of that number of which it is 


compoſed. Thus wanting here 
to expreſs the ideas of a ſud- 
den, or- in a trice, he uſes 


the word Spleen; which, partially 
conſidered, fignifying à haſty 


ſudden fit, is enough for him, and 


he never troubles himſelf about 
the further or fuller ſignification 
of the word. Here, he uſes the 
word Spleen for a ſudden hoſty fit ; 
fo juſt the contrary, in the Zeus 
Gentlemen of Verona, he uſes /ud- 
den for ſpleenatic—ſudden guips. 


And it muſt be owned this ſort 
of converſation adds 
the diction. 


a force to 
WaAR BURTON. 
7 1 have a widow aunt, &c. ] 


"Theſe lines perhaps might more 


properly be regulated thus: 


1 have a Widow Aunt, a Done 
ag er 
great revenue, and for hath . 
nu child, 
And joe reſpects me as her only 
on ; 
Her houſe from Athens tis re- 


mowd ſeven leagues, 


T here, gentle Hermia, may F -- 


marry thee, 
And ta that place — 


And 
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And to that place the ſharp Athenian law 5 


Cannot purſue us. 


If thou lov'ſt me then, 


Steal forth thy father's houſe to morrow night; 
And in the wood, a league without the town, 


Where I did meet thee once with Helena 


To do obſervance to the morn of May, 


There will I ſtay for thee, 


Her. My good TLyſander, 


I ſwear to thee by Cupid's ſtrongeſt bow, 

By his beſt arrow with the golden head, 

By the Simplicity of Venus doves, 

By that, which knitteth ſouls, and proſpers loves; 


8 Lyſ. —— #if thou low'ſt me, 


then 
Steal forth thy father's houſe, &c. 
Her. My good Lyſander, 
bear to thee 
| Arongeſt bow, 
By, &c. &c. 
In that ſame 
pointed me 
To morrow truly will 
 awith thee.) Lyſander does but 
juſt propoſe her running away 
from her Father at midnight, and 


lace theu haſt ap- 


ſtraight ſhe is at her oaths that 
ſhe will meet him at the place of 


Rendezvous. Not one doubt or 
heſitation, not one condition of 
aſſurance for Lyſander's conſtancy, 
Either ſhe was nauſeouſly com- 
ing; or ſhe had before jilted 
him; and he could not believe 
her without a thouſand Oaths. 
But Shakeſpear obſerved nature 
at another rate,--The ſpeeches are 
divided wrong, and muſt be thus 
rectiſied; when Ly/ander had 
propoſed her running away with 
him, ſhe replies, 1 


Her. My good Lyſander 


and is going on, to aſk ſecurity | 


by Cupid's 


meet 


turn; 


but not neceſſary. 


for his fidelity. This he per- 


ceives, and interrupts her with 


the grant of what ſne demands. 


Lyſ. 7 fwear to thee by Cu pid“ 
Arongeſt bow, &c. 5 

By all the yoxws that ever men 
have broke, _ ET 

In number more than ever <K0- 
man ſpote 


Here ſhe interrupts him 12 her 
declares herſelf ſatisfied, 
and conſents to meet him, in the 
following words, 


Her. In that ſame place 
thou haſt appointed me, 

To morrow truly will I meet with 
tha. N 


This divifien ines, be⸗ 


ſides preſerving the character, 
ives the dialogue infinitely more 
orce and ſpirit, WARBURTON. 
This emendation is judicious, 

I have there- 
fore given the note without al- 
tering the text, The cenſure of 


men, as oftner perjured than wo- 


men, ſeems to make that line 


more proper for the Lady. 
| And 
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And by that fire which burn'd the Carthage Cm. 


When the falſe Trojan under fail was ſeen ; 


By all the vows that ever men have broke, 


In number more than ever women ſpoke ; 


In that fame place thou haſt appointed me, 


To- morrow truly will I meet with thee. 


iy. wn * love. Look, here comes Helena. 


* 


8 E N EK ML 
Enter Helena. 


Her., God ſpeed, fair Helena! whither away ? 

Hel. Call you me fair? that fair again unſay; 
Demetrius loves“ you, fair; O happy fair! 
Your eyes are 9 lode ſtars, and your tonguc's ſweet air 
More tuneable than lark to ſnepherd's ear, 
When wheat is green, when haw-thorn buds appear. 


Sickneſs is catching : O!] were favour fo ! 
Yours would I catch, fair /{ermia, ere I go; 


My ear ſhould catch your voice, my eye your eye; 


My tongue ſhould catch your tongue's ſweet melody, 


Were the world mine, Demetrius being *bated, 


The reſt I'll give to be to you tranſlated. 


O teach me, how you look; and with what art 


Lou ſway the motion of Demetrius“ heart. 


Her. I frown upon him, yet he loves me ſtill. 


Hel. Oh, that your frowns would teach wy ſmiles | 
Auch ! 


* I. Your fair. Melton has the ſame chovghe 3 in 

9 Your eyes are lode flars.] This L'Alleg ro. | 
was a compliment not unfre- 9JFgzyrs and Butylments it foes 
quent among the old poets, The Boom d hich in tuftes trees, | 
lode ftar is the leading or guid- //, here perhaps ſeme beauty lies, 
ing ſtar, that is, the pole ſtar. | The Cynoſure of neigh” ring eyes. 
The Magnet is for the Bc | 
reaſon called the lode-flone, ei- from the Oxford Edition. The 


ther becauſe it lead iron, or common 1eading is, Pour awards 
becauſe it guides the Sailor. Dd catch. 


vo, n ö 


1 This emendation is taken | 
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Her. 
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Fer. I give him curſes, yet he gives me love. 
Hel. On, that my pray'rs could ſuch affection move! 


The more I hate, the more he follows me. 


Hil. The more | love, the more he hateth me. 
Her. His Polly, Helena, is no fault of mine. 
Hel. None, but your beauty ; would that fault were 


mine 
Her. Take comfort; 


he no more ſhall ſeen my face; 


Ly/ander and myſelf will fly this place, 
Before the time I did Lyſander ſee, 2 
Seein'd Allens ke a Paradiſe to me. 
O then, what graces in my love do dwell, 
That he hath rurn'd a heaven into hell? 
Luyſ. Holen, to you our minds we will unfold; 
To- morrow night, when Phabe doth behold © 


Her filver viſace | in the wat? 


glaſs 


Decking with liquid pearl the bladed graſs; 

(A time, that lovers flights doth ſtill conceal) 
Through Athens gate have we devis'd tofteal. 

Hr. And in the wood, where often you and I 

Upon faint primroſe beds were wont to lye, 

Emptying our boſoms of their counſels tweet, 3 


There, my _ and mytelt ſhall meet ; 


/ 


I. II. III. IV. His folly. Be- 


lena, is none of mine. 


2 Perhaps every reader may not 


diſcover the propriety of theſe 
lines. 
fort Helena, and to avoid all ap- 
pearance of triumph over her. 


She therefore bids her not io 


conſider the power of pleaſing, 
as an advantage to be much en- 
vied or much defired, ſince Her- 
mia, whom ſhe conſiders as poſ- 
ſeſſing it in the ſupreme degree, 
has found no other effect of it 
than the loſs of happineſs. 


3 Emptying our Bojoms Y their 


Counfels weld ; 


2 


Hermia 1s willing to com- 


And 

There my Lyſander an myſelf 

| ſhall meet; 

And thence frem Athens zurn 
arbay our Eyes, 


To ſeek new Friends, and ffrang! 
Companions. 


This whole Scene is ſtrictly in 


Rhyme ; and that it-deviates in 
theſe two Couplets, [am purſuad- 
ed, is owing to the Ignorance of 
the firſt, and the Inaccuracy of the 


later Editors: I have therefore 


ventur'd to reſtore the Rhymes, 


as I make no doubt but the Phet 


firſt gave them. Sæueet was ealily 


corrupted into fevelPd, becuuſe 
that made an Antiiheſbs to Enp- 


tying © 
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And thence from Athens turn away our eyes, 
To ſeek new Friends and firanger Companies. 
Farewel, ſweet play-fellow; pray thou for us, 
And good luck grant thee thy Demetrius! 
| Keep word, Lyſander —— we muſt ſtarve our fight 
From Lovers food, till morrow deep midnight. 
[Exit Hermia. 
L/. 1 will, my Hermia Helena, adieu; 
As you on him, Demelrius doat on you! [Exit Lyt. 
Hel. How happy ſome, o'er other ſome, can be! 
Through Athens J am thought as fair as ſhe. 
But what of that? Demetrins thinks not  : 
He will not know; what all, but he, do know. 
And as he errs, doating on Hermia's eyes, 
So I, admiring of his qualities. 
Things baſe and vile, holding no quantity, 
Love can tranſpoſe to form and dignity: 
Love looks not with the eyes, but with the mind; 
And therefore is wing'd Cupid painted blind. 
Nor hath love's mind of any judgment taſte; 
Wings and no eyes figure unheedy hafte; 
And therefore is Love ſaid to be a child, 
Becauſe in choice he is ſo-oft beguil'd. 
As waggiſh boys themſelves in game forſwear, 
So the boy Love is perjur 'd every where. 
For ere Demetrius look d on Hermia's eyne, 
He hail'd down oaths, that he was only mine; 
And when this hail ſome heat from Hermia felt, = 
So he diſſoly'd, and ſhowers of oaths did melt. os 


wie > and range Companions And En. V. 

our Editors thought was plain 

Engliſh ; but Hranger Companies, His Companies unlerter d. rage 
a little quaint and unintelligible. and foallow. THEOBALD. 
Our Author'very often uſes the | 
SubHantive Stranger ac teFiwvely ; 4 In game.] Came here fig- 
and Companies, to ſignify Com- nifies not contentious play, but 
fanions + As Rich. II. Att. I. ſpurt» } 1 So Sper er, | 


To tread the ſtranger paths of 
Anton. Tavixt ca, weft and taviæt game, 


H 2 | L will 
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'T will go tell him of fair Hermia's flight: 

Then to the wood will he, to-morrow night, 

Purſue her; and for this intelligence 

If J have thanks, it is a dear expence. 

But herein mean I to enrich my pain, "© 
To ws dh his gar er, and back . [Ext 


5 E N HK ü 


Changes to a collage. 


Enter r Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snowt, and 
Scarveling 5 


Quin. F S all our company here ? 
| Bot. You were beſt to call them generally 
man by man, according to the ſcrip. | 
Quin. Here is the ſcrowl of every man's name, which 
is thought fit, through all Athens, to play in our in- 
terlude before the Duke and Dutchels, on his wed- 
ding-day at night. 
Bot. Firſt, good Peter Quince,” ſay what the 1 
treats on; then read the names of the actors; and 5 
grow on to a point. | 
Quin. Marry, our play is the moſt e C0- 
medy, and moſt cruel death of Pyramus and Thiſ/by. 
Bot. A very good piece of work, I alſure you, and 


5 In this ke Shake/fear 
takes advantage of his know- - 
ledge of the theatre, to ridicule 


the Stage. The ſame Bellen, 
who ſeems bred ina tiring- room, 
has another hiſtrionical paſſion. 


the prejudices and competitions 
of the Players. Botiom, who is ge- 
nerally acknowledged the prin- 
cCipal Actor, declares his inclina- 
tion to be for a tyrant, for a part 
of fury, tamult, and roife, ſuch 
as every young man pants to 


perform when he firlt eps upon 


He is for engroſſing every part, 
and would exclude his inferiors 
from all poſſibility of diſtinction. 
He is therefore deſirous to play 
Pyramus, Thifbe and the Lyon at 
the ſame time. 

*- T1. Grow to a point. 


a merry 
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a merry. Now, good Peter Quince, call forth your 
actors by the ſcrowl. Maſters, ſpread yourſelves. 
Quin. Anſwer, as I call you. Nick Bottom, the 
weaver. | | 


Bot. Ready : name what part I am for, and proceed. 


Quin. You, Nick Bottom, are ſet down for Pyramus. 
Bot. What is Fyramus, a lover, or a tyrant ? 

Quin. A lover, that kills himſelf moſt gallantly for 
love. 7 : 

Bot. That will aſk ſome tears in the true perform- 

ing of it; if I do it, let the audience look to their 

eyes; I will move ſtorms; I will condole in ſome 


meaſure. To the reſt ; —— yet, my chief humour is 


for a tyrant; I could play Ercles rarely, or a part to 
tear a cat in: * To make all ſplit 
«© The raging rocks, „ 
« And ſhivering ſhocks. | 
& Shall break the locks 
f priſon gates: 
_« And Phibbus“ carr 
« Shall ſhine from far, 
& And make and mar 
ee Phe fooliſh fates.” 
This was lofty. Now name the reſt of the players, 
This is Ercles vein, a tyrant's vein; a lover is more 
condoling. „„ 5 5 
Quin. Francis Flute, the bellows mender. 
Flu. Here, Peter Quince. 


6 I could play Ereles rarely, he is called afterwards, with for 
or a part to teara CAT in,| a part to tear a cap in. And in 


We ſhould read, the ancient plays, the bombaſt 
A | „, and the rant held the place of 
part RN RTE the ſublime and pathetic : And 


for as aranting whore was called indeed conſtituted the very eſ- 
a fear Meet, [2d part of Hen. IV.] ſence of their zragical Farces, 
ſo a ranting bully was called a Thus Bale in his Acts of Engli/b 
ſflar- cap. For this reaſon it is votaries, part 2d, ſays gren- 
the Poet makes bully Bottom, as iyng like Termagauntes in a play. 

5 „ | | Wak BUR TCN. 
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Quin. You muſt take Thiſdy on you. | 

Flu. What is Thifby, a were Knight. 

Quin. It is the lady, that Pyramus mult love. 

Flu. Nay, faith, let not me play a woman; I have 


a beard coming. 


Quin. That's all one, you ſhall play it in a maſque; 
and you may ſpeak as ſmall as you will. 7 


too; 


Bet. An' I may hids my face, let me play Thiſly 


I'll ſpeak in a monſtrous little voice, Thijne, 


T Jifne ah, Pyramus, my lover dear, thy T hiſby dear, 


and lady dear. 


Quin. No, no, you muſt wy Pyramus and Flute, 


you, Thiſby. 
Bet. Well, proceed. 


— 


Star. Here, Peter 


Quin. Robin Starveling, the taylor 
Quince. 


Quin. Robin * you muſt your! Thi wy s mo- 


ther. 8 
Tom Snowt, the tinker. 


Snow, Here, Peter Quince. 
Quin. You, Pyramus” 8 father; myſelf, ih y's fa- 


7 This paſſage ſhews how the 
want of women ou the old Stage 
was ſupplied. If they had not 
4 young man who could perform 
the part with a face that might 
paſs for feminine, the character 
was acted in a maſk, which was 
at that time a part of a Lady's 

dreſs ſo much in uſe that it did 
give any . unuſual appearance to 
the Scene: and he that could 
modulate his voice in a female 
tone mipht play the woman very 
ſuccefsfully. It is obſerved in 


Downe;'s Memoirs of the Play-_ 


houſe, that one of theſe counter- 
feit heroines moved the paſſions 
more ſtrongly than the women 
that have ſince been * 


in the Interlude; but Wa: 


opon the ſtage. Some of the e ca- 
taſtrophes of the old comedics, 
which meke Lovers marry the 


wrong women, are, by recollec- 


tion of the common uſe of maſks, 
brought nearer to probability. 
8 you muff play Thiſ— 


s by's Mother.) There ſeems 4 


double forgetfulneſs of our Poet, 
in relation to the Characters of 
this Interlude. 
Mother of Thy, and the Fa- 


ther of Pyramus, are here men- 


tion'd, who do not appear at 40 
an 


Mbonſhint are boch employed in 


it, of whom there is not the leait 


Notice taken here. Taro84aLD. 


ther; 


The Father and 
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ther; Snug, the Joiner, you, the lion's park [ hopes 
there is a play fitted. 


Sntg. Have you the hon's part written? pray you, 


if it be, give it me, for J am ſlow of ſtudy. 

Quin. You may do it enten for it is nothing 
but roaring. 5 - 

Bot. Let me play the lion too; I will roar, that I 
will do any man's heart good to hear me. I will roar, 


that I will make the Duke ſay, © let him FOAF again, 


let him roar again.” 


Quiu. If * mould do it too n you 3 | 


fright the Dutcheſs and the ladies, that they would 
| ſhiek, and that were enough to hang us all. 

All. That would hang us every mother's fon. - 

Bet. I grant you, friends, if you ſhould tright the 
ladies out of their wits, they would have no more diſ- 
cretion but to hang us; but I will aggravate my voice 
ſo, that I will roar you as gently as any ſucking dove; 
[ will roar you an 'twere any nightingale. 

Quin. You can play no part but Pyramns, . for Py- 
ramus is a ſweet- fac'd man; a proper man, as one 
ſhall fee in a ſummer's-day; a molt lovely gentleman- 
like man : therefore you muſt needs play Pyram: 25. 


Bot. Well, I will undertake 1 it. What beard worth 


I beſt to play it in? 
Quin, Why, what you will. 


Bot, I will diſcharge it in either your travi-colour'd 


beard, your orange- "rawny beard, your 9 purple-1n- 

grain beard, or your French crown- -colour'd beard 4 

your perfect yellow. 5 

Duin. Some of your French crowns have no hair 
1 all, and then you will play bare-fac'd. But, ma- 

ſters, here are your parts; and I am to intreat you, 


9 Here e diſcovers beard to chuſe among many 
a true genius for the Stage by beards, all unnatural. 


his ſolicitude for propriet of 
dreſs, and his deliberation ich the hair has fallen in the aer 
Vererea, | TE BALD. 


Hes . 


1 That is, a head from Which | 


— 
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requeſt you, and deſire you, to con them by to-mor- 
row night; and meet me in the palace- wood, a mile 
without the town, by moon light, there we will re- 
hearſe; for if we meet in the city, we ſhall be dog'd 
with company, and our devices known. In the mean 
time I will draw a bill of properties, ſuch as our play 
wants. I pray you, fail me not. $ 

Bot. We will meet, and there we may rehearſe more 


obſcenely and courageouſly. Take pains, be perfect, 


adicu. 5 
Quin. At the Duke's oak we meet. | 
Bot. Enough; hold, or cut bow-ſtings. *—|[ Exeurt. 


ACT A. 8 CEN I. 
1 0 0 


Enter a Fairy at one Door, and Puck (or Robin- 
good-fellow) at another. 


| 5 Puck. | 

OW now, ſpirit, whither wander you? 
1 Hai. Over hill, over dale, 
Through buſh, through briar, 
5 . . whe- 
ther the bow-ſtring held or broke. 


For cut is uſed as a neuter, like 
the verb reis. As when we lay, 


2 At the Duke's Oah ave meet or cut bow-ſtrings 
— hold, or cut bowſtrings.] 
This proverbial phraſe came ori- 
ginally from the Camp. When 
a Rendezvous was appointed, 
the militia Soldiers would fre- the paſſive, if ig cut or fretted. 
quently make cncuſe for not | | WARBURTON. 
keeping word that their boww- 3 So Drayton in his court of 
Frings were broke, i.e, their arms Fairy, | | 
unſerviceable. Hence when one Thorough brake, thorough brier, 

would give another abſolute aſ- Thorough muck, thorough mire, 


ſurance of meeting him, he Thorough awatcr, thorough fire. 
would ſay proverbially—— hold —— 


the ring frets—the fill frets, for 


Over 


© wn Lewd « 
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Over park, over pale, 


105: 


Through flood, through fire, 


I do wander every where, 


Swifter than the moon's ſphere ; \ 
And I ſerve the Fairy Queen, 
To dew her orbs 4 upon the green; 
The cowſlps tall her penſioners be, 5 
In their gold coats ſpots you lee, | 
Thoſe be rubies, Fairy favours : 
In thoſe freckles live their favours : 
I muſt go ſeek ſome dew-drops here, 
And hang a pearl in every cowſlip's ear. 
Farewel, thou é lob of ſpirits, Il be gone, 
Our Queen and all her elves come here anon. 
Puck. The King doth keep his revels here to night, 


Take heed, the 


Queen come not within his fight. 


For Oberon is paſſing fell and wrath, 


Becaute that ſhe, as her attendant, 


hath 


A lovely boy, ſtoll'n from an Indian BS: . 

She never had ſo ſweet a changeling; 

And jealous Oberon would have the chüe 

Knight of his train, to trace the foreſts wild; 

But ſhe per- force with-holds the loved boy, 

Crowns him with flow'rs, and makes him all her joy. 


4 To dew her orbs upon the 
green. | For orbs Dr. Gray is in- 
clined to ſubſtitut heerbþs, The 
orbs here mentioned are the cir- 
cles ſuppoſed to be made by the 
Fairies on the ground, whole 
verdure proceeds from the Fairy's 
care to water them. 


They in their courſes make that 
round, 


In meadows and in marſhes found, 


07 them ſo called the fairy ground. 


 DravToN. 
« 5 The cowlip was a favourite 
among the fairies. There 1s a 
a. in ron of their attention 


to May morning. 

— Fer the Queen a fitting tor 
Duoth he, is that fair cowilip 

__flowir,— 

In all your train there's not a fay 
That ever went tO gather May, 
But fhe hath mad? it in her av ay 
7 he talleſt there that growerh. 

6 — Lob of /bi its.] Loo, Inb- . 
ber, leoby, lebcoch, all denote 
both inactivity of body and dul- 
neſs of mind. 

5 — Changeling. Changeling 
is commonly uſed ior the child 


ſuppoſed to be left by the fairies, 
but here for the child taken away, 


And 
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And now they never meet in grove, or green, 

By fountain clear, or ſpangled ſtar- light ſheen, * 

But they do ſquare, that all their elves for fear 9 
Creep into acron cups, and hide them there. 
Fai. Or I miſtake your ſhape and making quite, 
Or elſe you are that ſhrewd, and knaviſh ſprite, 
Call'd Robin-goodfellow. Are you not he, | 
That fright the maidens of the villageree, 

Skim milk, and ſometimes labour in the quern, * 
And bobtleſs make the breathleſs huſwife chern: 

And ſometime make the drink to bear no barm, 
Miſ-lead night-wand'rers, laughing at their * ? 
Thoſe that Hobgoblin call you, and ſweet Pack, 


You do their work, and they ſhall have good lick 


2 — Sheen.) Shining, bright, 


a & 
: 9 But they do ſquare. |] To 


ſquare here is to puarrel. 


And are you now ſuch fools to 
ſquare for this. GRAY. 


The French word contrecarrer has 


the ſame import. 
* 1. II. III. IV. Either. 
2 Shim milk, and ſometimes la- 
bour in the quern, 
And bootleſs make the —_— 
| hbuſwife chern. 


The ſenſe of theſe lines is con- 


| fuſed. Are not you he, ſays the 
fairy, that fright the country girls, 
rat ſhim milk, work in the hand- 
mill, and make the tired dairy wo- 
man churn without effect The 
mention of the mill is here uſe- 
_ ; I would regulate the lines 
thus: 


And ſometimes make the breath- 
lefs houſewife chern 

Shim milk, and bootleſs ri in 
the guern, 


me 


Or by a imple b of 
the line, 


And bootleſs, make the Breathleſs ; 
houſewife churn 

Skim milk, and ſometimes labour 
in the quern. 


2 Thoſe that — call 2 | 
aud faveet Puc | 
Tou do their work. 


To theſe traditionary opinions 
Milton has reference in L'Allegro, 


Then to the ſpicy nut brown ale,— 

With ſtories told of many a feat. 

How Fairy Mab the junters eat; 
She aua, pinch'd and pulPd ſhbe 

aid, 

And he by Frier's lant horn led; 

Tells how the drudging Geblis 
Ran © 

To carn his cream-bowl duly er, 

When in one night ere glimp/e of 


morn 


His fhadiwy flail had threſh'd 


the corn 


| 5 Which 


- 
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Are not you he? 


Puck. I am thou ſpeak'ſt aright ; 
am that merry wand'rer of the 3 23 
L jeft to Oberon and make him mile, | 
When I afat and bean fed horſe beguile, 
Neighing in likeneſs of a ſilly foal ; 
And ſometimes lurk I in a goflip's bowl, 
In very likeneſs of a roaſted crab, 
And when ſhedrinks, againſt her lips I bob, 
And on her wither'd dew-lap pour the ale. 
The wiſeſt aunt, telling the ſaddeſt tale, 
Sometime tor three- foot {tool miſtaketh me; 


Then lip I from her bum, 


down topples ſhe, 


And tailor cries, and falls into a cough : 4 


And then the whole quire hold their hips, a and loffe; 
1 5 „ 


Which ten ar could not 
end, 
Then lies him devon the lubber 


Na | 
A like account of Puck is given | 


by Drayton, 
He meeteth P ack, avbich moſt 
men call, 
Hobgoblin, and on him dath 
all. — 
This Puck feems "EO @ dreaming 
dolt, 
Sull walking like a ragged colt, 
And oft out of a bujh doth bolt, 
Of purpoſe to deceive us 
And lending us makes as 0 ay, 


Long winter” snights out of the way, 


Pe” awhen be e flick in mire and 
5 
clay, 


Hie doth wh laughter leave us, 


It will be apparent to him that 


thall compare Hraytons Poem 
with this play, that either one of 
the poets copied the other, or, 


as I rather believe, that there 


was then ſome fyſtem of the 
fairy empiregenerally received 
which — both repreſented as 


accurately as they could. Whe- 
ther Drayton or Shateſpear wrote 
firft, I cannot diſcover. 


3 Puck.—=T how Speak ft aright.] 


J have filled up the verſe which 


I ſuppoſe the author left com- 


plete. 


It ſeems that in the Fairy my- 


thology Puck, or Hobgeblin, was 
the truſty ſervant of Oberon, and 
always employed to watch or de- 
tect the Intrigues of Queen Mab, 


called by S$hate/pear Jitania. For 


in Drayton” 8 Mur phi Jia the ſame 
fairies are engaged in the ſame 
buſineſs. Mah has an amour 
with Pigaviggen, Oberen being 


jealous ſends Hobgoblin to catch 


them, and one of Mab's Nymfhs 
oppoſes him by a ſpell, 

4 Aud tailor cries.) The cu- 
ſtom of crying tailor at a ſudden 


fall backwards, I think I re- 


member to have obſerved. He 


that lips beſide his chair falls as 


a taylor ſquats upon his board. 
The Oxferd Editor and Dr. War- 


burton 
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5 And waxen in their mirth, and neeze, and fear, 
A merrier hour was never waſted there. 


But * make room, Fairy, here comes Oberon. | 
© Fai. And here my miſtreſs - Would, that we were 


gone | 


R 
Enter pads King of Faires at one door with his 
pn and the 9 at another with hers. 


05. Ill met by moon · light, proud Titania. 

Queen. What, jealous Cberon ? Fairies, skip hence, 
I have forſworn his bed and company. 

O. Tarry, raſh Wanton; am not I thy lord ! ? 


Qucen. Then I muſt be thy lady ; 


but I know, 


When thou haſt ſtoll'n away from fairy land, 
And 1n the ſhape of Corin ſate all dar, 


: Playing on pipes of corn, and verſing love 


To am'rous Phillida. 


Why art hou here, 


Come from the further ſteep of Lidia? 
But that, forſooth, the bouncing linazon, 
Your buskin'd miſtreis and your warrior love, 


To Theſeus muſt be wedded 
joy and profperiry. 


To give their bed 


and you come 


Oz. How can'ſt thou thus for thame, T7 jtania, 
Glance at my credit with Hippolita; 
Knowing, I know thy love to Theſeus ? 
Didſt thou not lead him through the glimmering night; 


burton after him, ad aud rails 
or cries, plauſibly, but I believe 
not rightly. Beſides, the trick 


of the fairy 1s repreſented as 


producing rather merriment than 
anger. 


5 Aud waxen ] And encreaſe, | 


as the moon Waxes, 


From 


” I. II. III. IV. But room Fairy. 


The word Fairy or Faery, was 


ſometimes of three ſyllables, as 

often in Spenſer. 
6 Didi thu not lead him 

through the glimmering night.] 


We ſhould read, 


Dial 


4 
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From Perigune, whom he raviſhed; 
And make him with fair Age break his faith, 


With Ariadne, and Antiopa ? 


Queen. Theſe are the forgeries of IO a 
And never ſince the middle ſummer's ſpring $ 

Met we on hill, in dale, foreſt, or mead, 

By paved founcain, or by ruſhy brook, 9 

Or on the beached margent of the ſea, 

To dance our ringlets to the whiſtling wind, 

But with thy brawls thou haſt diſtrub bd our ſport. 
Therefore the winds, piping to us in vain, 


Did thou not lead him glim- 
mering through the night. 
The meaning is, She conducted 
him in the appearance of fire 
through the dark night. Wa RB. 
7 From Perigenia, en he 
raviſhd:) Thus all the Editors, 
but our Author, who diligently 
perus'd Plutarch, and glean'd 
from him, -where his ſubject 
would admit, knew, from the 
Life of Theſus, that her Name 
was Perigyne ; ; (or Perigune) by 
whom T he/eus had his Son Mela- 


nipprs, She was the Daughter 


of Sinnis, a cruel Robber, and 
Tormentor of Paſſ:ngers in the 
Ithmus. Plutarch and Athenezus 
are both expreſs in the Circum- 
ſtance of The/eus raviihing her. 


THEOBALD. 


3 Aud never fence the midile 
Summer's ſpring, &C. ] There are 
not many thy ae in Shakeſpear 


which one can be certain he has 


borrowed from the Ancients ; 

but this is one of the few that, 
I think, will admit of no dif. 
pute. Our Author' s admirable 


deſcription of the miſerics of 


the Country being plainly an 
imitation of that which Owid 
draws, as conſequent on the grief 


of Ceres, 9885 the loſs of her 


daughter. 6 
Nejeit adbuc ubi fit s terras lame 


zncrepat OMHES © 


Ingrataſe ue wocat; nec Hebie 


munere dignas. 

Ergo llic {22a vertentia 
| glebas | | 

Fregit aratra manu pariligue ira- 
ta coli | 

Raricolc/; ue . des letho dedit + ar- 
Di Indi 

Fallere depolitum vitiataque ſe- 
mina fecit. 


Fertilitas terre latum vaſlgata fer 


orbem 


Sparſe jacet. Primis ſegetes mo- 


riuntur in herbis, 
Et modo fol nimius; nimius modo 
corripit imber: 
Sideraque ventique nocent. 
Thr middle ſummers Spring.) 


We ſhould read THAT. For it 


appears to have been ſome years 


ſince the quarrel firſt began. 
WARBURTON. 
9 Payed Fountain, A Foun- 
10 laid round the edge with 
Kone. 


1 The Winds Piting.. So M. 


ton; 


| While recki, ag wind: are piping 
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i 


As in revenge, have ſuck'd up from the ſea _ 
Contagious fogs; which falling in the land, 
Have every * pelting river 2 made fo proud, 
That they have over-born their continents. 3 
The ox hath therefore ſtretch*d his yoke in vain, 
The ploughman loſt his ſweat; and the green corn 
Hath rotted, ere his youth attain'd a beard. 

The fold ſtands empty in the drowned field, 

And crows are fatted with the murrain flockx; 
The nine- mens morris is filbd up with mud, 
And the quaint mazes in the wanton green, 


For lack of tread, are undiſtinguiſhable. 


The human mortals want their winter here, 5 


Rinne Perry. 

2 Peiting river. Shakeſpear 
Has in Lear the ſame word, /oww 
pelting farms. The meaning is 
plaivly, deſpicable, mean, forry, 
evretched; but as it is a word 
without any reaſonable etymo- 
logy, I ſhould be glad to diſmiſs 
it for perry, yet it is undoubtedly 
Tight, We have fetty pelting 
Officer in Meaſure for Meaſure. 

3 Overborn their continents. 


Born down the banks that con- 


rained them. So in Lear, 
| Claſe pent guilts 
Rive their concealing continents. 
4 The nine-mens morris.] This 
was ſome kind of rural game 
played in a marked ground. But 
what it was more I have not 
found. | 
5 5 The human mortals avant their 
cute r HERE. ] But ſure it was 
not one of the circumſtances of 
miſery, here recapitulated, that 
the Sufferers wanted their Vin- 
ter. g 
poetica! [Tr ab of the gol- 
den Age, it was always one cir- 


On the contrary, in the 


No 


cumſtance of their happineſs 
that they wanted Winter. This 
is an idle blunder of the Edi- 
tor's. Shakeſpear without queſ- 
tion wrote, 24 
The human mortals want their 
Inter HERYED. 
1. e. praiſed, celebrated. The 
word is obſolete: But uſed both 
hy Chaucer and Spencer in this 
ſignification, 35 
T wwouldeſt thou learne to C a- 
ROLL of love, Los | 
And HEX Y evith BY MNES thy | 
Laſſe s ghwve. * | 
| WF & Spenc. Cal, Feb. 
The following line confirms the 
emendation. 
No night is now with Hymn 
Carol 3%; | 
and the propriety of the ſenti- 
ment is evident. For the win- 
ter is the ſeaſon of rural rejoic- 
ing, as the gloomineſs of it and 
its vacancy from country labours 
give them the zxclination aud op- 


-portunity for mirth; and the 
fruits, now gathered in, the 


means. 
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No night is now with hymn or carol bleſt; 
Therefore the moon, the governeſs of floods, 


Pale in her aer, walhes all 3 air; 


means, Well therefore might 
ſhe ſay, when ſhe had deſcribed 
the dearths of the eaſons and 
fruitleſs toil of the huſbandmen, 


that 


auinter heryed. 


But, principally, ſince the com- 
ing of Chriſtianity this ſeaſon, in 

commemoration of the birth of 
Chriſt, has been particularly de- 
voted to feſtivity. And to this 
cuſtom, notwithſtanding the im- 
propriety, Hymn or Carrol bleſ? 
certainly alludes. Mr. Theobald 
ſays, be ſhould undeubtedly hawe 
advanced this confecture unto the 
text, but that Shakeſpear /eems 
rather fend of hatlow'd. Rather 


than what ? hallowed is not ſy- 


nonymous to heryed but to 
What was he thinking of ? The 
ambiguity of the Engliſh word 
be confounded him, which fig- 
niſies either raid, or /antified. 
WARBURTON. 
After all the endeavours of 
the Editors this paſſage ſtill re- 
mains to me unintelligible, I 
cannot ſee why Winter is, in the 
general confuſion of che year 


now deſcribed, more wanted 


than any other ſeaſon. Dr. War- 
burton obſerves that he alludes 
to our practice of ſinging carols 
in December; but though Shake- 
fear is no great chronologer in 
his dramas, I think he has ne- 
ver ſo mingled true and falſe 
religion, as to give us reaſon for 
We. that he would make 


The human mortals want their 


the moon incenſed for the gmiĩſſi- 


on of our carols. 1 therefore © + 


imagine him to have meant hea- 
then rites of adoration. This is 


not all the diffculty. Tizania's 


account of this calamity is not 
ſufficiently confequential. Men 
find no winter, therefore they ſing 
no hymns, the moon provoked 


by this omiſſion alters the fea- 


ſons : That 1s the alteration of 
the ſeaſons produces the altera- 


tion of the ſeaſons. I am far 


from ſuppoſing that Shae/pear 
might not ſometimes think con- 
fuſedly, and therefore am not 
ſure that the paſſage 1s corrupted. 
If we ſhould 1 | 
And human mortals want thejr 
wonted year. | 
Yet will not this licence of alte- 
ration much mend the narrative; 
the cauſe and the effect are ſtill 
confounded. Let us carry critt- 
cal temerity a little further. Sca- 


liger tranſpoſed the lines of Vir- 


gil's Galus. Why may not the 
ſame experiment be ventured 
upon Shakeſpear. 


The human mortals want their 
wonted year, 
The ſeaſons alter; a headed 
| frofis 
Fall in the freſp lp of the- crime 
Jon roſe ; 
And on old Hyems' chin; and icy 
crown, ' 
An od'rous chaplet of Feet Haw 
mer buds © 
Ir, as in moet'ry, ſet. The ſpring, 


- the ſummer, 
| 5 The 


That 
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112 A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 
That rheumatick diſeaſes do abound. 

And thorough this diſtemperature, we. ſee 

The ſeaſons alter; hoary-headed froſts 

Fall in the freſh lap of the crimſon roſe ; 

And on old Hyems chin, and icy crown, 

An od'rous chaplet of ſweet fummer-buds 


Is, as in mockery, ſet. 


The ſpring, the ſummer, 


The childing autumn, angry winter, change 
Tbeir eee liveries; and the *"mazed world, 5 
By their increaſe, now knows not which is eb; 6 
And this ſame progeny of evil comes | 

From our debate, from our diſſenſion; 
We are their parents and original. 

Ob. Do you amend it then, it lies in you. 
Why ſhould Titania croſs her Oberon? 


To be my henchman. 7 


1 1 4s but beg a little changeling boy, 


Deen. Set your heart at reſt, 
The fairy-land buys not the child of me. 
His mother was a votreſs of my order, 
And, in the ſpiced Indian air by night, 
Full often ſhe hath goſſipt by my fide; 
And fat with me on Nepture's yellow funds; 
Marking the embarked traders on the Hood, 


The 2 autumn, angry bin- 
ter, change 
heir avonted liveries; and the 
*mazed world, 


By their increaſe, now knows net 


which is which. 

No night is now awith . yum or 

carol blieft ; 

Therefore the moon, the 1 
of floods, | 

Pale in her anger, waſhes all the 
air; 


Aud thorough this di rn, | 


we fee 


That rheumatick diſeaſe 3 


tte. 


And this Jame progeny of evil 
Comes 


From our debate, from our d. oy 
2 n.,. 


I know not what credit the rea- 
der will give to this emendation, 


which I do not much credit my- 
ſelf; 


6 By their . That is, 
By their produce. 
7 Henchman. Page of Ho- 


This office was abolithed 
GRAY. 


When 


nour. 


by Queen Eligabethb. 


1 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT"s DREAM. 


When we have laugh'd to ſee the ſails conceive, 
And grow big- bellied with the wanton wind?! 


Which ſhe, with pretty and with ſwimming gate, 
Following (her womb then rich with my "Og ſquire) 58. 


Would imitate; and ſail upon the land, 
To fetch me trifles, and return again, 
As from a voyage rich with merchandize. 
But ſhe, being mortal, of that boy did die; 
And, for her lake, T do rear up her boy 
And, for her ſake, I will not part with him. 
Ob. How long within this wood intend you ſtay ? 


Queen. Perchance, *till after Theſeus* wedding-day. 


If you will patiently dance in our round, 


And fee our moon-light revels, go with us; 


If not, ſhun me, and I will ſpare your haunts. | 
Ob. Give me that boy, and I will go with thee, 
Queen. Not for thy fairy kingdom. * Elves, away: 

We ſhall chide down-right, if I longer ſtay. 


$ Which ſhe with pretty and 

with ſabimming gate 

FOLLOWING (ber womb then rich 
— evith my young ſquire) 

Wauld imitate=—] Following 
what? ſhe did not follow the 
ſhip, whoſe motion ſhe imitated: 
for that ſailed .on the water, ſhe 
on the land. If by follozuing we 
are to underſtand imitating, it 
will be a mere -pleonaim-—2:7- 
tating would imitate. From the 
Poet's deſcription of the actions 


it Pluinly: appears we ſhould 2 88 


FOL LIT ING 
Would imitate. 


i. e. wantoning in Sport and 
Gaiety, Thus the old Eg 


vriters and they oc 


[ Exeunt Van and lier train. 


FOLYLY and fall | lays 
Sir 7. Maundeville, from ja in 


the ſenſe of foldrer, to play che 
wanton, This exactly agrees to 


the action deſcribed u f 
ten has ſhe goſſipt by my fide—and 
Sachen We have laugh'd io  /ee. 
Wa RBURTON. 
The foregoing Note is very 
ingenious, but ſince 76l:/ying is a 
word of which | know. not any 
example, and the Fairy's favou- 
rite might, Without much licen- 


tiopſnets of language, be ſaid 


to f-/lnzv a ſhip that ſailed in the 
direction of the coaft, | think 


there is no ſufficient reaſon for 


adopting it, "The coinage of new 


words is a violent comedy. not to 


be uſed but in the laſt ed 


a I, II. II. and . Fairies. 
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114 A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 
Ob. Well, go thy way; thou ſhalt not from this 


grove, 


Till I torment thee for this injury. 
My gentle Puck, come hither, thou remember'ſt 9 


9 ——Theu remember ſt 
Since once 1 ſat upon a promon- 
tory, | 
And heard a mermaid on a dol- 
phin's back, 
Ultering ſuch dulcet and harmo- 
| nious breath, _ | 
. That the rude ſea grew civil at 
her ſong ; | 
And certain flars ſhot madly from 
their jpheres | ” 
To hear the ſea maid's muſick— | 
The firſt thing obſervable on 
theſe words is, that this action 
of the Mermaid is laid in the 
ſame time and place with Cupid's 
attack upon the Val. By the 
Veſtal every one knows is meant 
Queen Elizabeth. It is very na- 
_ tural and reaſonable then to think 
that the Mermaid ſtands for ſome 


eminent erſonage of her time. 


And if ſo, the allegorical co- 
vering, in which there is a mix- 


ture of ſatire and panegyric, 


will lead us to conclude that this 
perſon was one of whom it had 


been inconvenient for the author 


to ſpeak openly, either in praiſe 
or diſpraiſe. All this agrees with 
Mary Queen of Scots, and with 
no other. Queen Elixabeih could 


not bear to hear her commended; 


and her ſucceſſor would not for- 


give her ſatyriſt. But the poet 


has ſo well marked out every di- 


ſtinguiſned circumſtance of her 


life and character in this beauti- 
ful allegory, as will leave no 
room to doubt about his ſecret 


diſtinguiſhing 
Mary's fortune, 


"© 


Since 


meaning. She is called a Mer- 
maid, 1.to denote her reign over 


a kingdom ſituate in the ſea, and 


2. her beauty and intemperate 


luſt. 


Tf turpiter atrum 
De/inat in piſcem mulier formoſa 
* 


Juperns. 


for as Elizabeth for her chaſtity 


is called a Veſtal, this unfortu- 


nate lady on a contrary account 
is called a Mermaid. 3. An an- 
tient ſtory may be ſuppoſed to 
be here alluded to. The empe- 
ror Julian tells us, Epiſtle 41. 
that the Sirens (which, with all 
the modern poets, are Mermaidi) 
contended with precedency with 
the Muſes, who overcoming them, 
took away their wings. The 
quarrels between Mary and Eli. 
zabeth had the ſame cauſe, and 


the ſame iſſue. 


On a Dolpbin's back.| 
This evidently marks out that 
circumſtance of 
her -marriage 
with the dauphin of France, ſon 
of Henry II. | 
' Uttering ſuch dulcet and har- 
monious breath.) This alludes to 
her great abilities of genius and 
learning, which rendered her 
the moſt accompliſhed princeſs of 
her age. The French writers 
tell us, that, while ſhe was in 
that court, ſhe pronounced a 
Latin oration in the great hall of 
the L'auvre, with fo much jones 
and 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 115 


| Since once I ſat upon a promontory, 
And heard a mermaid, on a dolphin's back, 


Uttering ſuch dulcet and harmonious breath, 
That the rude ſea grew civil at her ſong ; 
And certain ſtars ſhot madly from their ſpheres, 


Puck. I remember. 


To hear the ſea-maid's muſick. 


Ob. That very time I ſaw, but thou could'ſt not, 
Flying between the cold moon and the earth, 


Cupid all- arm'd: a certain aim he took 


and eloquence, as filled the whole 
court with admiration. 5 
That the rude ſea grew civil at 
her ſong.] By the rade ſea is meant 
Scotland encircled with the ocean ; 
which roſe up in arms againſt the 
regent, while ſhe was in France. 
But her return home preſently 


quieted thoſe diſorders :- And had 
not her ſtrange ill conduct after- 


wards more violently inflamed 
them, ſhe might have paſſed her 
whole life in peace. There is 
the greater juſtneſs and beauty in 
this 1mage, as the vulgar opi- 


nion is, that the mermaid always | 


ſings in ſtorms, | 
And certain gars ſhot madly 
from their ſpheres, 
To hear the ſea maid's miſick.] 
Thus concludes the deſcription, 
with that remarkable circum- 


ſtance of this unhappy lady's fate, 


the deſtruction ſhe brought upon 
ſeveral of the Engliſh nobility, 


whom ſhe drew in to ſupport 


her cauſe. This, in the boldeſt 
expreſſion of the ſablime, the 
poet images by certain lars po. 


ing madly from their ſpheres : By 
Which he meant the earls of Nor- 


thumberland and W:ftmorland, 


who fell in her quarrel; and 
principally the great, duke of 


1 


At 


Norfolk, whoſe projected mar- 


riage with her was attended with 
ſuch fatal conſequences. Here 
apain the reader may obſerve a 


peculiar juſtneſs in the imag' ry. 
The vulgar opinion being that 


the mermaid allured men to de- 
ſtruction by her ſongs. To which 
opinion Shate/pear alludes in his 
Comedy of Errors, 


O train me not, feveet mermaid, 
with thy note, 

To drown me in thy ſeller's flood 
of tears. 


On the whole, it is "thi noble 


and juſteſt allegory that was ever 


written. The laying it in fazry 
laud, and out of nature, is in 


the character of the ſpeaker. 


And on theſe oecaſions Shate- 
ſpear always excels himſelf. 


He is born away by the magic 
of his enthuſiaſm, and hurries 
his reader along with him into 
theſe ancient regions of poetry, 
by that power of Verſe, which 
we may well cy to be lie 
What, 


Olin Fauni Patch ca- 
nebant. | 
WarBURTON. 


1 : Cupid all-arm'd ;] Surely, 


this preſents us wich a very un- 


claſlical 


—ͤ— 
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116 A MIDSUMMER-NIGH T's DREAM. 
At a fair Veſtal, throned by the weſt, 

And loos'd his love-ſhaft ſmartly from his bow, 
As it ſhould pierce a hundred thouſand hearts; 
But I might fee young Cupid's fiery ſhaft 

| Quenct!'d i in the chaſte beams of the wat' ry moon, 
And the Imperial Votreſs paſſed on, 

In maiden meditation, fancy-free. 

Yet mark'd I where the bolt of Cupid fell, 

It fell upon a little weſtern flower 

Before milk-white, now purple with love's wound; 
And maidens call it Love in idleneſs. ? h 
Fetch me that flow'r; the herb I ſhew'd thee once; 
The juice of it, on ſleeping eye-lids laid, 

Will make or man, or woman, madly doat 

Upon the next live creature that it ſees. _ 
Fetch me-this herb, and be thou here again, 

Ere the Leviathan can ſwim a league. 


Puck. T'll put a girdle round about the earth 


In forty minutes. 


claſſical Image. Where lo we 
read or ſee, © in ancient Books, 
or Monuments, Cupid arm'd 
more than with his Bow and 


Arrow; and with theſe we for 
ever ſee him arm'd. And theſe 
are all the Arms he had Occaſion 


for in this preſent Action; a 
more illuſtrious One, than any, 
his Friends, the Claſſicks, ever 
brought him upon. The 
Change I make is fo ſmall, but 
the Beauty of the Thought fo 
- great, which this Alteration car- 
ries with it, that, I think, we 


are not to heſitate upon it, For 
what an Addition is this to the 


Compliment made upon this 


Virgin Queen's Celibacy, that it 


alarm the Power of Love? as 
if his Empire was in Danger, 
whey this /mperial V. rg had de- 


[Extt. 


clared herſelf for a ſingle Life: 
ſo powerful would her great Ex- 
ample be in the World. 

veen Elizabeth could not but 
be pleaſed with our Author's 


Addreſs upon this Head. 


WARBURTON, 
Mil arih does not fignity 


| arefſe d in panoply, but only en- 


forces the word armed, as we 
might ſay all- Gooted. JI am a- 


fraid that the general ſenſe of 


alarmed, by which it is uſed for 
put into fear or care by whatever 
cauſe, is later than our Authour. 

2 And maidens call it Love in 


idleneſs.] This is as fine a meta- 


morphoſis as any in Ovid: With 
a much better moral, intimating 
that irregular love has only power 
when people are idle, or not 
well employed. WARBURTON» 


Qb. 


AMI DSUMMERNIGH T's DREAM 
Ob. Having once this juice, 


TIl watch Tilania when ſhe is afleep, 

And drop the liquor of it in her eyes: 

The next thing which ſhe waking looks upon, 
Be it on lion, bear, or wolf, or bull, 

On medling monkey, or on buſie ape, 

She ſhall purſue it with the ſoul of love: 
And ere I take this charm off from her light, 
(As I can take it with another herb) 

Ill make her render up ker page to me. 

But who comes here? I am inviſible, 3 

And I will over-hear their conference. 


SCENE Ms. 


Enter Demetrius, Helena following him. 


Dem. I love thee not, therefore purſue me not. 
Where is Lyſander, and fair Herma : | 
The one I'Il ſlay; the other ſlayeth me. 4 
Thou told'ſt me, they were ſtoll'n into this wood; 
And here am I, and wood within this wood; 5 
Becauſe I cannot meet my Hermia. | 
Hence, get thee gone, and follow me no more. 
Hel. You draw me, you hard-hearted adamant, 
But yet you draw not iron; for my heart 
Is true as ſteel, Leave you your pow'r to draw, 
And I ſhall have no pow'r to follow you. 


3 J am inviſible.] I 
thought proper here to obſerve, 
that, as Oberon and Puck his At- 
tendant, may be frequently ob- 
ſerved to ſpeak, when there is no 
mention of their Entering; they 


are deſigned by the Poet to he 


luppos'd on tne Stage during the 
greateſt Part of the Remainder 
of the Play; and to mix, as they 
pleaſe, as Spirits, with the other 
Actors; and embroil the Plot, 


by their Interpoſition, without 
being ſeen, or heard, but when 
to their own Purpoſe. 
| „ Jin 


4 The one Il ſtay, the other - 


ſtayeth me.] Thus it has been in 
all the Editions hitherto: but Pr. 
Thirlby ingeniouſly ſaw, it mult 
be, as I have corrected in the 
Text. | THEOBALD. 
5 Wood, er mad, wild, rav- 


ing. PoE. 


1 3 : | Dem, 
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118 A MIDSUMMER: NIGH T's DREAM. 
Dem. Do I entice you? do I ſpeak you fair? 

Or rather do I not in plaineſt truth 

Tell you, I do not, nor I cannot, love you ? 

Hel. Andevn for that do I love thee the. more 3 

I am your ſpaniel ; and, Demetrius, 

The more you beat me, I will fawn on you: 

Uſe me but as your ſpaniel, ſpurn me, ſtrike me, 

Neglect me, loſe me; only give me leave, 

Unworthy as I am, to follow you. 

What worſer place can I beg in your love, 

And yet a place of high reſpe& with me, 
Than to be uſed, as you ule your dog? 
Dem. Tempt not too much the hatred of my ſpirit; 
For I am ſick, when I do look on thee. _ 
Hel. And I am ſick, when I look not on you. 
Dem. You do impeach your modeſty too much, 

Io leave the city, and commit yourſelf 

Into the hands of one that loves you not ; 

To truſt the opportunity of night, 

And the ill counſel of a deſart place, 

With the rich worth of your virginity. 
Hel. Your virtue is my privilege. F oo that 

It is not night when I do ſee your face, 6 

Therefore, IJ think, I am not in the night. 

Nor doth this wood lack worlds of company; 

For you in my reſpect are all the world. 

Then how can it be faid, I am alone? 

When all the world is here to look on me? 
Dem. I'll run from thee and hide me in the brakes. 


And leave thee to the mercy of wild Beaſts, 


Hel. The wildeſt hath not ſuch a heart as you; 
Run when you will, the ſtory ſhall be chang'd: 
Apollo flies, and- . Daplme holds the chaſe; _ 
The dove purſues the griffin; the mild hind 
Makes ſpeed to catch the tyger. Bootleſs ſpeed ! 
When cowardiſe purſues, and valour flies. 

Dem. J will not ſtay thy queſtions ; let me go; 


s This paſſage is paraphraſed from two lines of an ancient 0 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGH T's DREAM. 11 9 
Or if thou follow me, do not believe, | 
But I ſhall do thee miſchief in the wood. 

Hel. Ay, in the temple, in the town, the feld, 
You do me miſchief, Fie, Demetrius, b 
Your wrongs do ſet a ſcandal on my ſex: 

We cannot fight for love, as men may do: 

We ſhou'd be woo'd, and were not made to woo. 
follow thee, and make a heav'n of hell; 
70 die upon the hand, I love ſo well. [Excunt. 


S E N. E IV. 


Ob. Fare thee well, nymph; ere he doth leave this grove, | 
Thou ſhalt fly him, and he ſhall ſeek thy love. 
Haſt thou the flow'r there ? welcome, wanderer, 


Enter Puck. 


Puck... 8 

05, I pray thee, give it me; | 
I know a bank whereon the wild thyme blows, 
Where ox-lip and the nodding violet grows, 
* O'er canopy'd with luſcious woodbine, 
With ſweet muſk-roſes, and with eglantine. 
There ſleeps Titania, ſome time of the night, 
Lull'd in theſe flow'rs with dances and delight; 3 
And there the ſnake throws her enamel'd ſkin, 
Weed wide enough to wrap a fairy in : | 
And with the juice of this I'll ſtreak her eyes, 
And make her full of hateful fantaſies. 
| Take thou ſome of it, and ſeek through this grove; 
A ſweet Athenian lady is in love | 
With a diſdainful youth; anoint his eyes; 
But do it, when the next thing he eſpies | 
May be the lady. Thou ſhalt know the man, 
By the Athenian ene he hath on. 


All the old Editions have, lio's an unknown hand has writ- 

Quite over canopied with oy ten /u/þ Woodbine, ieh think 
Woodbine, is right. 3 

On the margin of one of my Fo- 


ty | Efect 


z 2 
* 
10 


125 A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 
Effect it with ſome care, that he may prove 
| More fond on her, than ſhe upon her love; 
And, look, you meet me ere the firſt cock crow. 
Pick, Fear not, my lord, your ſervant ſhall do fo. 


| ; | [ Exennt. 
a TE WE TR. 
Euter Queen of Fairies, with her train. 
Queen. Come, now a roundel, and a Fairy ſong :, 
Then, fore the third part of a minute, hence; 3 
Some to kill cankers in the muſk-roſe buds, 
Some war with rear-mice for their leathern wing, 
To make my ſmall elves coats; and fome keep back 
The clamorous owl, that nightly hoots, and wonders 
At our * quaint ſpirits. Sing me now alleep : 
Then to your offices, and let me reſt. 
| Fairies ſing, _ 
You ſpotted ſnakes with double tongue, 
Thorny hedgenogs, be not ſeen, 
Newts and blind worms, do no wrong 
Come not near our fairy Queen, _ 
_ Philomel, <i7h melody, 
Ding in your feet lullaby, 
TLTL.ulla, lulla, lullaby; 
Lulla, lulla, lullaby: 
Never harm, 
Nor ſpell, nor charm, 
Come our lovely lady nigh ; 
So good might with lullaby, 


7 A Rounded is a Dance in a and then inſtantly [/4/@+ the 
Ting. _ Gray. third Part of a Minuet) begone 
8 Then for the third Part of a to your reſpective Duties. Tneos. 
Minute hence.] So the old Co- Dr. Warburton reads for the 
pies. But the Queen fets them third part of the Midnight. 

' Work, that is to keep them * aint ſpirits. For this Dr. 
employ'd for the Remainder of Warburton reads againſt all au- 

the Night; the Poet, undoubt- thority quaint fperts, But Proſ- 

| edly, intended her to ſay, Dance pero in the Tempeſt applies puaint 

your Round, and fing your Song, do Ariel. a 
5 | EE 2 Fairy. 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. 121 
118 2 Fai airy. 


Mont ſpiders come not here, 
Hence, you long-legg*d ſpinners, hence : 
Beetles black, approach not near, 
Worm, nor ſnail, do no offence. 

Philomel with melody, &c. 


x; Fairy. 


Hence, away; ; now all is ar 5 i 
One, aloof, tand Sentinel. 
[Exeunt Fairies. The Queen feeps. 


Enter Oberon. 


Ob. What thou ſeeſt, when thou doſt —_ MN 
Do it for thy true love take: | 
Love and languiſh for his ſake : 

Be it ounce, or cat, or bear, 

Pard, or boar with briſtled hair, . 
In thy eye that ſhall appear, 2 
When thou wak'ſt, it is thy dear; | 
Wake, when ſome vile thing is near. ho 

[Exit Oberon, 


5 0 E N E VI. 
Euter Lyſander and Hermia. 


by. Fair love, you faint with wandering in the 
wood; 
And, to ſpeak troth, I have forgot our way : 
we'll reſt us, Hermia, if thou think it good, 
And tarry for the comfort of the day. 
Her. Be't ſo, Lyſander; find you out a bed, 
For I upon this bank will reſt my head. 
_ Ly/. One turf ſhall ſerve as Filler for us both, 
ne heart, one bed, two boſoms, and e one troth. 1 . 
: er. 


122 A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT's DREAM. | 
Her. Nay, good Lyſander; for my ſake, my dear, 
Lye further off yet, do not lye ſo near, 
Ly/ O take the ſenſe, iweet, of my innocence 9 
Love takes the meaning, in love's conference 
I mean, that my heart unto yours 1s knit; 
So that but one heart can you make of it: 
Two boſoms interchanged with an oath ; 
So then two boſoms and a ſingle troth : 


For lying ſo, Hermia, I do not lye. 


Then, by your fide no bed-room me deny; Eo | 


Her. Lyſander riddles very prettily 
Now much beſhrew my manners, and my pride, 
If Hervwig meant to ſay, ande, ly'd. | 


9 O take the ſenſe, 5 fm 
innocence ; 
Lowe takes the meaning in love's 


conference.] Here, by ſome 


miſchance or other, Innocence and 
Conference have been jumbled in- 
to one another's places, and there- 
by deprived a very ſenſible reply 
of all kind of meaning. Re- 
ſtore each to its right place and 
the ſenſe will be this; when 
ſhe had interpreted his words to 
an evil meaning, he replies, 


O take the ſenſe, Fweet, of my 
conference; 

z. e. judge of my meaning by 

the diift of my whole ſpeech, 

and do not pervert the ſenſe of 

an ambiguous word to a mean- 


ing quite foreign to the diſcourſe. 
Beſides, ſays he, 


Love takes the meaning in loves 


innocence. 
z. e. The innocence of your love 


may teach you to diſcover the in- 


nocence of mine, Theſe are 
the ſentiments, which were quite 


loſt i in this aukward tranſpoſition, 

 __WakrBuRToON, 
I am by no means convinced 
of the neceſſity of this alteration. 
Lyſander in the language of 
love profeſſes that as they have 
one heart they ſhall have one 


bed; this Hermia thinks rather 
too much, and entreats him to 


he further off. Lyſander anſwers, 


O ! take the ſenſe, faveet, of my 
innocence. 


underſtand he meaning of my in- 

nocence, Or my innocent meaning. 
Let no ſuſpicion of ill enter thy 
mind. 5 


Lobe tales the meaning in love's 
conference. 


In the converſation of thoſe 
who are aſſured of each other's 
kindneſs not Juſpicion but Love 
takes the meaning, No malevo- 


lent interpretation is to be made, 


but all is to be received in the ſenſe 


which /ove can find and which 


love can dictate, | 
But, 
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But, gentle friend, for love and curteſie . 

Lye further off; in human modeſty. 

Such ſeparation, as, may well be ſaid, 

Becomes a virtuous batchelor and a maid, 

So far be diſtant; and good night, foreet friend 

Thy love ne'er alter, till thy, ſweet life end! 

_ Ly/. Amen, amen, to that fair 2 lay I; 

And then end life when I end loyalty ! . 

Here is my bed; ſleep give thee all his reſt ! 
Her. With half that wiſh the wiſher's eyes be preſt! 


[They ſleep. 
© I Puck. 


Pool Through the foreſt have I gone, 
But Athenian found I none, 
On whoſe. eyes I might approve 
This flower's force in ſtirring love: 
Night and ſilence | who is here? 
Weeds of Athens he doth wear; 
This is he, my maſter ſaid, 
Deſpiſed the Athenian maid, | 
And here the maiden leeping ſound 
On the dank and dirty ground. 
Pretty ſoul ! ſhe durſt not lye 
Near this lack-love enn 
Churl, upon thy eyes I throw 
All the pow'r this charm doth owe: 
When thou wak'ſt, let love forbid 
Sleep his ſeat on thy eye- lid; 
So awake, when I am gone: 
For I muſt now to Oberon. nm + 


nnn 
Enter Demetrius and Helena running. | 


Hel. Stay, tho' thou kill me, ſweet Demetrius! 
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Dem. I charge thee, hence, and do not haunt me 
ihne. : 
Hel. O, wilt thou darkling leave me? do not fo. 
Dem, Stay, on and peril ; I alone will go. 
| [Exit Demetrius, 
Hl. ©, Lam out of breath i in this fond chace ; 
The more my prayer, the leſſer is my grace. 
Happy is Hermia, whereſoe' er ſhe lies; 
For ſhe hath bleſſed, and attractive, eyes. 
How came her eyes ſo bright? not with ſalt tears; 
If ſo, my eyes are oftner waſh'd than hers: 
No, no, I am as ugly as a bear; | 
For beaſts, that meet me, run away for fear. 
Therefore no marvel, tho” Demetrius 
Do (as a monſter) fly my preſence thus. 
What wicked, and diſſembling, glaſs of mine 
Made me compare with Hermia's Iphery eyne ? 
But who is here? Jyſander on the ground: 
Dead or aſleep? I ſee no blood, no wound: 
Lyſander, if you live, good Sir, awake. 
Lyſ. And run thro? fire I will, for thy ſweet bike. 
[aking. 
Tranſparent Helen, nature here ſhews art, | 
That through thy boſom makes me fee thy heart. 
Where is Demetrius? Oh, how fit a word 
Is that vile name, to periſh on my ſword! 
Hel. Do not ſay ſo, Lyſander, ſay not ſo; 
What tho? he love your Hermia, lord, what tho' ? 
Yet Hermia {till loves you; then be content. 
Ly/. Content with Hermia? no: I do repent 7 
The tedious minutes I with her have ſpent ; 
Not Hermia, but Helen now I love: | 
Who will not change a raven for a dove? 
The will of man 1s by his reaſon ſway'd 
And reaſon ſays, you are the worthier maid. 
Things, growing, are not ripe until their ſeaſon ; 
So I, 18 „ till now ripe not to reaſon ; RE, 
nd, 
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And, touching now the point of. human Kill, : 
Reaſon becomes the marſhal to my will, 

And leads me to your eyes; where I 0 5 
Love's ſtories, written in love's richeſt book. | 

Hel. Wherefore was I to this keen mock'ry born? 
When at your hands did I deſerve this ſcorn ? 
Ist not enough, 1s't not enough, young man, 
That I did never, no, nor never can, 
Deſerve a ſweet look from Demetrius eye, 

But you muſt flout my inſufficiency? | 
Good troth, you do me wrong; good ſooth, you do, | 
In ſuch diſdainful manner me to woo : | 
But fare you well. Perforce I muſt confeſs, 
I thought you lord of more true gentleneſs; 

Oh, that a lady, of one man refus'd, + 
Should of another therefore be abus'd ! IN. 

Lyſ. She ſees not Hermia; Hlermia, fleep thou there; 
And never may'ſt thou come Ly/anaer. near; | 
For as a ſurfeit of the ſweeteſt things 3 
The deepeſt loathing to the ſtomach brings; 

Or as the hereſies, that men do leave, 

Are hated moſt of thoſe they did deceive: 

So thou, my ſurfeit and my hereſie, 

Of all be hated, but the moſt of me! 

And all my pow'rs addreſs your love and might 

To honour Helen, and to be her Knight! _ [Exit. 
Her. Help me, Ly/ſan4er, help me! do thy beſt 

To pluck this crawling ſerpent from my breait : 

Ay me, for pity |——what a dream was here? 

Lyſander, look, how I do quake with fear; 

Me. thought, a ferpent eat my heart away; 

And you ſat ſmiling at his cruel prey. | 
Lyſander | what remov'd ? Lyſander, lord! 

What, out of hearing gone? no ſound, no word? 
Alack, where are you? ſpeak, and if you hear, 
Speak, of all loves; I ſwoon almoſt, with fear. 


1 Reaſon become the marſhal to _ all. That is, My: Will now 
| follows reaſon, | 
| No:! ? 
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No? then I well perceive, you are not nigh; 
Or death, or _ PI find ne [Exit 


th. 


—— 
= % 


ACT UI SCENE on 
The Wood. 


Enter Quince, Snug, Bottom, Flute, Snout and 
Starveling. | 


The Queen of Fairies lying aſtees. 


BOTTOM. 
'A RE we all met? 5 
Quin. Pat, pat; and here's a marvellous con- 

venient place for our rehearſal. This green plot ſhall 
be our ſtage, this hauthorn-brake our tyring houſe, 
and we will do it in en as we will do it before the 
Duke. | 

Bot. Peter Quince 

Quin. What ſay'ſt 5 bully Bottom ? | 
Bot. There are things in this comedy of Pyramus and 
Thiſby, that will never pleaſe. Firſt, Pyramus muſt 
draw a {word to kill himſelf, which the ladies cannot 
abide. How anſwer you that? 

Snout. By*rlaken, a parlous fear. 

Star. I believe we muſt leave the killing out, when 
all is done. | 

Bot. Not a whit, I have a device to make all well; 
write me a prologue, and let the prologue ſeem to ſay, 
we will do no harm with our ſwords, and that Pyramus 
is not kilbd indeed; and for more better aſſurance tell 


_* In the time of Shakeſpear Scene was to ridicule their i igno- 
there were many companies of rance, and the odd expedients to 
players, ſometimes five at the which they might be driven by 
ſame time, contending for the the want of proper decorations. 
favour of the publick. Of theſe Bottom was perhaps the head of 
| ſome were undoubtedly very un- a rival houſe, and is therefore 
{kilful and very poor, and it is honoured with an Aſs's head. 
probable that the deſign of this 1 | 
5 1 wV them, 


% 
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them, that I Pyramus am not Pyramus, but Bottom 
the weaver; this will put them out of fear. 

Quin. Well, we will have ſuch a prologue, and it 
ſhall be written in eight and ſix. 

Bot. No, make it two more; let 1 it be written in 
eight and eight. 

Snout. Will not the ladies be afraid ef the lion? 

Star. I fear it, I promiſe you. 

Bot. Maſters, you ought to conſider with yourſelves; 
to bring in, God ſhield us, a lion among ladies, is a 
moſt dreadful thing; for there is not a more fearful 
wild-fowl than your lion living; and we : ought to look 
to 1t. 

| Stout. Therefore another prologue muſt tell, he is 
not a hon. 

Bot. Nay you muſt name his name, and half his 
"Ta muſt be ſeen through the lion's neck; and he him- 
ſelt muſt ſpeak through, ſaying thus, or to the ſame | 
defect; ladies, or fair ladies, I would wiſh you, or J 
would requeſt you, or I would intreat you, not to fear, 
not to tremble; my life for yours; if you think, I 
come hither as a lion, it were pity of my life; no, I 
am no ſuch thing, Iam a man as other men are; and 
there, indeed, let him name his name, and tell them 
plainly he is Sug the joiner. 

Quin. Well, it ſhall be fo; but there is two hard 
things, that is, to bring the moon-light into a cham- 
ber; for, you know, Pyramus and 7 bisby meet 2 
moon light. 

* Doth the 1 moon ſhine that night we play our 
play? 

Boe. A „ a kalendar! look in the alma- 
nack ; find out moon-ſhine, find out moon-ſhine. 

Quin, Yes, it doth ſhine that night. | 

Bot. Why then you may leave a caſement of the 
great chamber window, where we play, open; and 
the moon may ſhine in at the caſement. 

Vis. Ay, or elſe one muſt come in with a buſh of 

| | thorns. 


N — 
ld 
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thorns and a lanthorn, and ſay, he comes to Fuß gur, 

or to preſent, the Perſon of moon-ſhine. Then there 

is another thing; we muſt have a wall in the great 
chamber, for Pyramus and Thisby (ſays the ſtory) did 
talk thro? the chink of a wall. \ 
Snug. You never can bring in a wall, What ay 
you, Bottom ? a 

Bot. Some man or other muſt preſent Wall; and 
let him have ſome plaiſter, or ſome lome, or dome 
rough - caſt about him, to ſignify wall: Or let him hold 
his fingers thus; and through the . ſhall Pyra- 
mus and 2 bisby whiſper. , 

Quin. If that may be, then all is * Come, ſit 
down every mother's ſon, and rehearſe you parts. Py- 
ramus, you begin; when you have ſpoken your ſpecch, 

enter into that brake; and lo every one according to 
his cue. | 


Enter Puck bean: 


Puck. What hempen home-ſpuns have we ſwag⸗ 
gering here, 
So near the cradle of the fairy Queen 
What, a play tow'rd ? I'll nag an auditor; - 
An Actor too, perhaps, if I ſee cauſe. _ 
Quin. Speak, Pyramus; Thisby ſtand forth. 
Pyr? Thisby, the flower of odious ſavours ſweet. | 
Quin. Odours, odours. + es 
Pyr. Odours, favours ſweet. 
So doth thy breath, my deareſt 7. Moby, dear; 
But hark, a voice ſtay thou but here a whit; 2 
And, by and by, I will to thee appear. 
Exit Pyramus. 


2 Un the old Badens . Cay thou but here a whit; 
— /tay thou here a while ;] The : 
| | A . e. a little while: for fo it vg: 
| Verſes ſhould be alternately in uber: as alſo any thing 2 


Rhyme: but beet in the Cloſe Price, of Conſideration: a xg 


willy of 3 6 e in which Senſe it is very frequent | 


purpoſe. The Author, doubt- with our Author, THEOBALD. 
w gave its | | | 
1 Puck, 


, 
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Puck. A ſtranger Pyramus than e'er Plaid here [ Afrde. 
Thiſ. Muſt I ſpeak now? 

Quin. Ay, marry, mult you; for you muſt under- 
ſtand, he goes but to ſee a noiſe that he heard, and is 
to come again. 
T7. Moſt radiant Pyramus, moſt lilly-white of hue, a 

Of colour like the red roſe on triumphant brier, 
Moſt briſkly Juvenile, and eke moſt lovely Few, 

As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would never tire, 
I'll meet thee,  Pyramus, at Ninny's tomb. 

Quin. Ninus tomb, man; why you muſt not ſpeak 
that yet: that you anſwer to Pyramus ; you ſpeak all 
your part at once, cues and all. Pyramus, enter; 
your cue is paſt; it is, never tire. . 


Re-enter Bottom, with an Als "AY 


Thiſ.. O, As true as trueſt horſe, that yet would | 
never tire. 
Pyr. If I were fair, 7. hisby, I were only thine. 
Quin. O monſtrous! O ftrange! we are haunted; 
pray, maſters; fly, maſters; help! [The Clowns exeunt. 
Puck. Pl follow you, Ill lead you about a round. 
Through bog, through buſh, through brake, through 
bryer ; 3 
PRES... a horſe I'l] be, ſornetinies a hound, 
A hog, a headleſs bear, ſomerimes a fire, 
And neigh, and bark, and grunt, and roar and burn, 
Like horſe, hound | hog, bear, fire, at every turn. Exit. 
Bet. Why do they run away ? this is a Kane of 
them to make me afeard. 


Enter Snout. 


Haun O Bottom, thou art chang'd; what 90 I ſee | 
on thee ? ? 
Bet, What do you wer you ſee an 5 n of your 
own, do you! ? | . | Enter 


3 Here are two ſyllables want-: 1 1 It is plain by Bottom's anſwer 
Ing. Perhaps it was written, that Saut mentioned an A 
through bog, ee mire. Head. Therefore we ſhould read, 

Vol. I. K DE, | Snout, | 
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Enter Quince. 


| lated. 


Bet. I ſee the ir knavery, this is to make an aſs of me, 


Quin. 10 thee, Bottom, bleſs thee ; 


thou art tranſ. 


to fright me if they can; bur I will not tir from this 
place, do what they can; I will walk up and down here, 
and I will fing, that they ſhall hear I am not afraid. 


Sings. 


The Ouſel cock, "2 black of hue, 


With orange tawny bill, 


The throſtle With his note 6 true, 
The wren with little quill. 


Queen. W. hat angel 


rakes me from my flow' ry bed? 


[ ating. 


Bet. The finch, the 3 and the lark, [Sings 
The plain-ſong cuckow gray, 

_ Whoſe note fall 1 many a man doth mark, 

And dares not anſwer, nay. 

For, indeed, who would ſet his wit to fo fooliſh a bird! ? 


who would give a bird the lye, tho' he cry cuckow 


never ſo? 


wveen, I pray thee, gentle mortal, ſing again; 
Mine ear is much enamour'd of thy note, 
So is mine eye enthralled ro thy ſhape ; j 


Snout. 
changed, what do T ſee on thee ? 
An Aſs! s Head ? 

4 Theſe lines are in one quar- 
to of 1600, the firſt folio of 
1623, the ſecond of 1632, and 


the third of 1664, Sc. mages 


in the TOR order: 


Mite car is nuch enamour d of 


ty note, | 
On the firſt view to ſay, 1c 888 
FS ave hee; 


O Bottom, thou. art 


So it mine ye enthralled zo thy 
Hhape, 

And thy fair wvirtue*s force ¶ per- 
force) aoth mowVe me. 


This reading TI have inſerted not 


that it can ſupgeſt any thing bet- 
ter than. the order to which the 
lines have been reſtored by Mr. 
T heoba!d from another 4to, but to 
ſhew that ſome liberty of conjec- 


ture muſt be allowed in the revi- 
fo inaccurately. 


ſal of works 
printed and fo long neglected. 


And 


” — = — — — — I 
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And thy fair virtue's force (perforce) doth move me, 
On the firſt view to ſay, to ſwear, I love thee. 
Bot. Methin ks, miſtreſs, you ſhould have little rea- 
ſon for that: and yet, to ſay the truth, reaſon and 
love keep little company together now-a-days. The 
more the pity, that ſome honeſt neighbours will not 
make them friends. Nay, I can 5 geeks upon oc- 
caſion. 
Queen. Thou art as wide, as hs art beautiful = 
Bot. Not ſo neither: but if I had wit enough to get 
out of this wood, I have enough to ſerve mine own | 
turn. 
Queen. Out of this wood do not defire to go, 
Thou ſhalt remain here, whither thou wilt or no. 
lam a ſpirit of no common rate; 
The ſummer {till doth tend upon my ſtate, 
And I do love thee : therefore, go with me, 
I'll give thee fairies to attend on thee ; | 
And they ſhall fetch thee jewels from the deep, 
And ſing, while thou on preſſed flowers doſt ſleep: 
And I will purge thy mortal grofineſs ſo, 
That thou ſhalt like an airy ſpirit go. COR: 
Praſebloſſonn 4 ! Cobweb ! Moth! and Muftardjeed! 


„„ £&. I E. III. 


Euter Four Fairies. 


1 Fair, Ready. 

2 Fair. And I. 

3. Fair. And J. 

4 Fair. And I: where ſhall we go? 

Queen, Be kind and courteous to this gentleman; | 
Hop in his walks, and gamble in his eyes; 
Feed him with apricocks and dewberries, . 
With purple grapes, green figs and mulberries, 

. honey: bags ſteal from the humble bees, 


5 —glecl.] Joke or ſcoff. Forks * 7” 
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And for night-tapers crop their waxen thighs, 
And light them art the fiery glow-worm's eyes, 6 
To have my love to bed, and to ariſe: 
And pluck the wings trom painted butterflies, 
To fan the moon- beams from his ſleeping eyes; 
Nod to him, elves, and do him curteſies. 

1 Fair. Hail, mortal, hail | 

2 Fair. Hail! 

3 Fair. Hail! : 

Bol. I cry your e s mercy e ; 1 beſeech, 
your worſhip's name, 

Cob. Cobwesb. | > 

Bot. I ſhall deſire of you more acquaintance, good 
maſter Cobweb ; if I cut my finger, I ſhall make bold 
with you. Your name, honeſt N 

Peaſe. Peaſebloſſom. 

Bet. J pray you, commend me to bels Squaſ 
your mother, and to maſter Peaſcod your father. Good 
maſter Peaſebloſſom, I ſhall deſire of you more ac- 
quaintance too. Your name, I beleech you, Sir. 

Muſ. Muſtardjeed. | 

Bot. Good maſter Muſtardſeed, I know your 7 pa- 
tience well: that ſame cowardly giant-like Ox-beef 
hath devour'd many a gentleman of your houſe. I 
promiſe you, your kindred hath made my eyes water 
ere now. I deſire more of your * good 

maſter Muſtardſeed. 
Queen. Come, wait upon him, lead him to my bower. 

The moon, methinks, looks with a watry eye; 
And when ſhe weeps, weep ev'ry little flower, 

Lamenting ſome enforced chaſtity! | 
"The b love's tongue, —_ him ſilently. [Exeunt. 


6 —— the fiery glow-worm's in his eyes, which is only i in his 
eyes.] I know not how Shake- wy 
ſpeare, Who commonly derived —— 1 The Ox- 
his knowledge of nature from ford Edition reads, I 4noav your 
his own obſervation, happened parentage well, I believe the 
to place the glow-worm's light correction is right. 


SCENE 
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SCENE V.. 


Enter King of Fairies. 


OB. I wonder, if Ti itania be awak' d: 
Than what it was that next came in her eye, 
Which ſhe muſt doat on in extremity. 


Enter Puck. 


Here comes my meſſenger! how now, mad ſprite, 

What night-rule now about this haunted grove? 
Puck, My miſtreſs with a monſter is in love, 

Near to ker cloſe and conſecrated bower, 

While ſhe was in her dull and ſiccping hour, 

A crew of patches, * rude mechanicals, 

That work for bread upon Atlienian ſtalls, 

Were met together to rehearle a play, _ „ 

Intended for great Theſeus' nuptial day. | 

The ſhallow'it thick-ſkin of that barren ſort, 

Who Pyramus prefented, in their ſport 

Forſook his ſcene, and enter'd in a brake; 

When I did him at this advantage take, 

An Aſs's 9 now] I fixed on his head; 

Anon, his 7. lun muſt be anſwered, | 

And forth my * minnock * comes: when they him ſpy; 

As wild geeſe, that the creeping fowler eye, 

Or rufſet-pated choughs, many „ 

Riſing and cawing at the gun's report, 


8 patches J Patch was in reading of the old quarto, and 
old language uſed as a term of I believe right. Minneken, now 
opprobry ; perhaps with much minx, is a nice trifling girl. Min- 
the ſame import as we uſe rag- noch is apparently a word of con- 
gamuffin, or tatterdemalion. tempt. 

9 — nowl,) A head. Saxon, 2 — ort.] Company. 80 above, 

II. Mimich, ſo III. and IV. that barren ſort ; and in Waller, 

1 — ef. This is the A ſort of luſty ſhepherds ftrive. 
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5 


— 
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Sever themſelves, and madly ſweep the ſky ; 

So at his ſight, away his fellows fly; 

And, at our 3 ſtamp, here o'er and o'er one falls; 

He murder cries, and help from Athens calls. 

Their ſenſe thus weak, loſt with their fears thus ſtrong, 

Made ſenſeleſs things begin to do them wrong. 

For briars and thorns at their apparel ſnatch, 

4 Some, ſleeves ; ſome, hats; from yielders all things | 

| catch. 

I led them on in this diſtracted fear, 

And left ſweet Pyramus tranſlated there: 

When in that moment (ſo it came to paſs) 

Titania wak' d, and ſtraitway lov'd an aſs. 
O3. This falls out better than J could deviſe. 

But haſt thou yet latch'd 5 the Athenian's eyes 

With the love-juice, as I did bid thee do:? | 
Puck. I took him ſleeping ; that is finiſh'd too; 

And the Athenian woman by his fide, L 

That when he wakes, of force ſhe muſt be ey 'd. 


3 And at our ftamp.] This A ſtump dib trip hm ie bir 
ſeems to be a vicious reading. pace, 
Fairies are never - repreſented Dewn fell poor Hob upon his face, 
ſtamping, or of a ſize that ſhould Aud lame lably tore his caſe i 
give force to a ſtamp, nor could Among the Leers and brambles. 


they have diſtinguiſhed the i fees, . 7 
ſtamps of Puckfrom thoſe of their here is the like i image in Dray- 


own companions, I read, ton of Queen Mab and her Fairies 
And at a ſtump here ver and flying from Hobgoblin. 
o'er one falls. Some tore a ruff, and. ſeme a 
So Drayton, oon, 


A pain he in his head. piece feels, Gainſt one anether j ju/tling ; ; 
Againſt a ſtubbed tree ho reels, They flew about like chaff ith 


| d up a booblin wind, 

_y bd: oy Py e For haſte ome le fe their maſks 
Alas 45 brain auas ae behind, | 

At length upon his feet he gets, Come could not fay their gloves to 

Hobgoblin fumes, Holgoblin frets, find, 1 

And as again he forward Lb, There never aua, ſuch buſtling 
And through the buſpcs . 5 — /aich'd, or letch'd, lick't 

* 6 | | over, /echer, to lick, F rench. 


HANMER. 


SCENE 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT"'s DREAM. 1 
FR Os 
Enter Demetrius and Hermia. 


Ob. Stand cloſe, this is the ſame Athienian. 
Puck. This is the woman, but not this the man. 
Dem. O, why rebuke you him that loves you fo ?- 
Lay breath ſo bitter on your bitter foe. 
Her. Now I but chide, but I ſhould ule thee worſe; 
For thou, I fear, haſt giv'n me caule to curſe : 
If thou haſt flain Ly/ander in his fleep, 
Being o'er ſhoes in blood, 5 e in the deep, 
And kill me too. | 
The ſun was not ſo true unto the day, 
As he to me. Would he have ſtoll'n away 
From fleeping pi ? I'll believe as ſoon, 


This whole earth may be bor'd; and that the moon 


May through the center creep. and ſo diſpleaſe 


Her brother” s noon-tide with th' Antipodes. 
It cannot be, but thou haſt murder'd him; 


So ſhould a murderer look, fo * dread, ſo grim. 

Dem. So ſhould the murder'd look; and ſo ſhould I, 
Pierc'd through tlie heart with your ſtern cruelty : 
Yet you the murderer look as bright, and clear, 
As yonder Years in her glimm'ring ſphere. 

Her. What's this to my J wander ? where is he? 
Ah, good Demetrius, wilt thou give him me? 

Dem, Pad rather give his carcaſs to my hounds. 

Her. Out, dog! out, cur! thou dri ſt me paſt the 


bounds 


Of maiden's patience. Haſt thou lain lim then ? 


Henceforth be never number'd among men. 
O! once tell true even for my ſake, 
Durſt thou have 188 d upon _ being awake? 


6 Being ie tun in b/, edt] An 10 IV, all read % 
alluſion to the Proverb, Over dead, in my copy of III. ſome 
ſhoes, over Boot.  Teader has a.teted dead to dread. 


K 4 „„ _ 
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And haſt thou killd him ſleeping? O brave touch 
Could not a worm, an adder do ſo much? 
An adder did it, for with doubler tongue 
Than thine, thou ſerpent, never adder ſtung. 

Dem. Lou ſpend your paſſion on a miſpris d mood: 
I am not guilty of Hſander's blood, ; 
Nor 1 is he dead, for aught that I can tell. 

Her. I pray thee, tell me then that he is well, 


Dem. And if 1 could, what ſhould I get therefore? 


Hler. A privilege never to ſce me more; 

And from thy hated preſence part I fo : 

See me no more, whether he's dead or no. [Exit 
Dem. There is no following her in this fierce vein, 

Here, therefore, for a while I will remain : 

So ſorrow's heavineſs doth heavier grow, 

For debt, that bankrupt ſleep doth ſorrow owe; 

Which now in ſome ſlight meaſure it will pay, 

If for his Tender here I make ſome ſtay. [ Lies down. 


Ob. What haſt thou done? thou haſt miſtaken quite, 


And laid thy love-juice on ſome true love's ſight: 
Of thy miſpriſion mult perforce enſue | 
Some true love turn'd, and not a falſe turn'd true. 
Puck. Then fate o'er-rules, that, one man holding 
troth, 
A million fail, confounding oath on oath. 
Ob. About the wood go ſwifter than the wind, 
And Helena of Athens, ſee, thou find. 
All fancy-ſick ſhe is, and pale of cheer; 
With ſighs of love, that coſt the freſh blood dear; 
By ſome illuſion, ſee, thou bring her here; 
Fl charm his eyes, againſt ſhe doth appear. 


7 — O brave zouch Y Touch in the Stud touches fs many cur! 


Shakeſpeare's time was the ſame boys, and the ſmall diſcretion of 


with our exploit, or rather ftroke. many lewd ſchoolmaſters. | 
A brave touch, a noble ſtroke, Aschau. 
un grand coup. Maſon was very — miſpris'd.] Miſtaken; ſo 
merry, 1 ly praying both with below miſprifion 1s miſtake. | 


Puck 
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Puck. I go, I go; look, how 10; . I 5 
Syͤifter than arrow from the Tartar's bow. Exit. 

Ob. Flower of this purple dye, „ 
Hit with Cupid's archery, _ 

Sink in apple of his eye! 

When his love he doth eſpy, 

Let her ſhine as gloriouſly 

| As the Yenzs of the ſky. 

When thou wak'ſt, if ſhe be by, 
18 8 of her for remedy. | 


Enter Puck. 


Puck. Captain of our fairy-band, 
Helena 1s here at hand, 

And the youth, miſtook by me, 
Pleading for a lover's fe. 

Shall we their fond pageant ſee ? 

Lord, what fools theſe mortals be ? "Y 
Ob. Stand aſide: the noiſe they make, 
Will cauſe Demetrius to awake. 

Puck, Then will two at once woo one; 

That muſt needs be ſport alone, 

And thoſe things do beſt pleaſe me, 
That befall prepoſt'rouſly. 


EC'E NT VI. 
Enter Lyſander and Helena. 


_ Lyſ. Why ſhould you think, that I ſhould woo in 
icorn ; 

Scorn and deriſion never come in tears. 

Look, when I vow, I weep; and vows fo born, 

In their nativity all truth appears: | 

How can theſe things in me ſeem ſcorn to you, 

Bearing the badge of faith, to prove them true? 
Hel. Yo do advance your cunning: more and more; 


When truth kills truth, O deviliſh, holy, fray | 
Theſe 


3 eee ee : 


L 


Your vows to her and me, put in two ſcales, 


. Cryſtal is muddy; O how ripe in ſhow 


That pure congcaled white: high Taurus dow, 
' Fann'd with the eaftern wind, turns to a crow 


To ſet agaigſt me, for your merriment : 
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Theſe vows are Hermia*s : will you give her o'er? 
Weigh oath with oath, and you will nothing weigh: 


Will even weigh, and both as light as tales. 
I. J had no judgment when to her I ſwore. 
Hel. Nor none in my mind, now you give her o'er. 
Lyſ. Demetrius loves her, and he loves not you. 
Dem. [awaking.] O Helen, KOO ph, per- 
fect, divine, 
To what, my love, ſhall I compare thine eyne ? 


Thy lips, thoſe kiſſing chernes, tempting grow 


When thou hold'{ up thy hand. O let me kiſs 
This Princels of pure white, this ſeal of bliſs. * 
Hel. O ſpight, O hell! I fee you all are bent 


If you were civil, and knew courteſy, 

You would not do me thus much injury. 

Can you not hate me, as I know you do, 

But you muſt join in ſouls ® to mock me too? 
If you are men, as men you are in ſhow, 
Vou would not uſe a gentle lady ſo: 
To vow and ſwear, and ſuper-praiſe my parts; 
When, I am ſure, you hate me with your hearts. 
You both are rivals, and love Hermia, 

And now both rivals to mock Helena. 

A trim exploit, a manly enterprize, 

To conjure tears up in a poor maid's eyes 
With your derifion ! none of nobler ſort 
Would fo offend a virgin, and extort 3 

A poor ſoul's patience, all to make you ſport. 


9 — Taurus“ frow.)] Taurus is join in ſouls. ] This is 


the name of a range of moun- farely wrong. We may read, 
Join in ſcorns, or join in ſcoffs. 


tains in Alia. 
1 — al of bli .] He has 3 Extort a poor ſoul's patience. 
elſewhere the ſame image, n. torment. 5 
But my kifjes bring again © I. 
bo wa I 


Seals of love, but jeaPd in vain, 4 
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Ly. You are unkind, Demetrius; be not fo; 
For you love Hermia; this, you know, I know. 


And here with all good will, with all my heart, 
In Hermig's love I yield you up my part; 


Whom I do love, and will do to my death. _ 
Hel. Never did mockers waſte more idle breath. 
Dem. Lyfander, keep thy Hermia, [ will none; 

If cer I lov'd her, all that love is gone. 

+ My heart with her but, as gueſt-wiſe, ſojourn” d; 


And yours of Helena to me bequ eat, 


And now to Helen it is "CERES return'd, 
There ever to remain. 


Ly/.- Tt is not ſo. 
De. Diſparage not the faith, thou doſt not know, 


Leſt to thy peril thou abide it dear. 


Look, where * love comes. _— is thy dear. 
CCT 
Enter Hermia. 


Her. Dark night, that from the eye his fu action rakes, 


The ear more quick of apprehenſion makes : 


Wherein ir doth impair the ſeeing tenſe, | 

It pays the hearing double recompence. 

Thou art not by mine eye, Ly/anaer, found; 

Mine ear, I thank it, brought me to thy ſound. 

But why unkindly did'ſt thou leave me ſo? 
ILuſ. Why ſhould he ſtay, whom love doth preſs to 00? 
Her. What love could preſs Lyſander from my ide ? 
Lyſ. I. aſander” s love, that would not let him rs 


4 My heart to her. ] We ſhould * No matter what beauties f ſaw | 


fead, - in my way, - 
My heart with ber but, as gueſt T hey were but my vi viſits, Cut then 
ce, Sojourn' l. =o my bum. | 
So Prior, | ba Th 


Fair 
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Fair Helena; who more engilds the night, 
Than all yon fiery O's 5 and eyes of lighr. 
Why ſeek'ſt thou me? could not this make thee Know, 
The hate, I bear thee, made me leave thee lo? 
Her. You ſpeak not, as you think : it cannot be. 
Hel. Lo, ſhe is one of this confed'racy; 
Now, I perceive, they have conjoin'd all three, 
To faſhion this talſe ſport in ſpight to me. 5 5 
Injurious Hermia, moſt ungratetul maid, 
Have you conſpir'd, have you with theſe contriv d 
To bait me with this foul deriſion? 
Is all the counſel that we two have ſhar'd, 
The ſiſters vows, the hours that we have ſpent, 
When we have chid the haſty-tooted time 
For parting us; O! and is all forgot? 
All ſchool-days friendſhip, childhood 1 innocence ? 
We, Hermia, like two artificial gods, 
Created with our needles both one flower, 
Both on one ſampler, fitting on one cuſhion ; - 
Both warbling of one ſong, both in one key ; 
As if our hands, our ſides, voices, and minds 
Had been incorp'rate. So we grew together, 
Like to a double cherry, ſeeming r 
But yet an union in partition; 
Two lovely berries molded on one ſtem, 
So with two ſeeming bodies, but one heart; 
I xo of the firſt, like coats in heraldry, 
Due but to one, and crowned with one creſt. 
And will you rend our ancient love aſunder, 


5 Lin yon fiery O's.] I would Correction of this Paſſage I owe 
willingly believe that the poet to the Friendſhip and Commu- 


—_ fiery orbs. nicationof the ingenious Martin 

— iu ſpite of u. I read, Folks, Eſq; Two of the jr}, 

in 74 to me, ſecond, &C. are Terms peculiar 

7 Two of the firſt Life, coats in Heraldry to _ the dif- 
in Heraldry, ferent Quarterings of Coats. 

Due but to One, and crowned TO THEOBALD- 


ewvith one Creſt.] The true . 
N . 10 
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To join with men in ſcorning your poor friend? 
It is not friendly, tis not maidenly ; 
Our ſex, as well as I, may chide you for it; 
Though I alone do feel the i injury. 

Her. I am amazed at your paſſionate words: 

I ſcorn you not; it ſeems that you ſcorn me. 
Hel. Have you not ſet Lyſander, as in ſcorn, 
To follow me, and praiſe my eyes and face? 

And made your other love, Demetrius, 

(Who even but now, did ſpurn me with his foot) 
To call me goddeſs, nymph, divine, and rare, 
Precious, celeſtial ? wherefore ſpeaks he this 
To her he hates? and wherefore doth Ly/ander 
Deny your love, ſo rich within his foul, 

And tender me, forſooth, affection; 

But by your ſetting on, by your conſent ? 
What though I be not ſo in grace as you, 

So hung upon with love, ſo fortunate ; 

But miſerable moſt, to love unlov'd ? 

This you ſhould pity, rather than deſpiſe. 

Her. JI underſtand not what you mean by this. 
Hel. Ay, do, perſevere, counterfeit ſad looks, 
Make mouths upon me, when I turn my back 3 
Wink each at other, hold the ſweet jeſt u 
This ſport, well carried, ſhall be 992 
If you have any pity, grace, or manners 
You would not make me ſuch an argument : 5 
But fare ye well, *tis partly mine own fault, 
Which deathor abſence ſoon ſhall remedy. 
I/, Stay, gentle Helena; hear my excule ; 

My love, my life, my ſoul, fair Helena | Xo 

Hel. O excellent 

Her. Sweet, do not ſcorn her ſo. 

Dem. If ſhe cannot intreat, I can compel. 

Ly/. Thou canſt compel no more than ſhe entreat : 
Thy threats have no more ſtrength, chan her n 

Prayers. 1 855 d 


— ſuch an argument. ] Such a a ſubjed? of light merriment. 


_ / | 
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Helen, I love thee ; by my life, I do; 


I ſwear, by that which I will loſe for thee, 


To prove him falſe, that ſays, I love thee not. 
Dem. I ſay, I love thee more than he can do. 
Zy/. H thou fay ſo, withdraw and prove it too. 
Dem. Quick, come- | 

Her. Lyſander, whereto tends all this: 5 

I. Away, you Ethiope ! 

Dem. No, no, he'll ſeem © 


To break away ; take on as he would fuller; 


But yet come not: you are a tame man, go. 


Ly/. Hang off, thou cat, thou burr; vile ching, let 


looſe; 


Or I will ſhake thee from me, like a ſerpent. | 
Hier. Why are row grown ſo rude ? What change is 


Sweet love | | [this ? 
Ly/. Thy love? out, tawny Tartar, out; 
Out, Ld medicine: : hated poiſon, hence. 
Her. Do you not jeſt? ; 
Hel. Yes, ſooth, and ſo do you. 
Ly/. Demetrius, I will keep my word with thee: 
Dem. I would, I had your bond; for, I perceive, 
A weak bond holds you; Fl not cruſt your word. 


Ly/. What, ſhould I hurt her, ſtrike her, kill her 


dead J 
Although I hate her, I'll not harm her fo. 


Her. What, can you do me greater harm, than hate ? 


Hate me! wherefore ? O me | what news, my love? 


Am nor I Hermia? are not you Ly/ander 2? 


I am as fair now, as I was ere-while. me; 
Since night, you lov'd me; yet, ſince night, you left 
Why then you left me 0 the 88 forbid1 TH 


In earneſt, ſhall I ſay ? 
Ly/. Ay, by my d 


And never 1 did defre to ſee thee more. 


Therefore be out of hope, of queſtion, doubt; Ig 
Be certain, nothing truer ; *tis no jeſt ; 


That I do hate thee, and loye Helena. 


2 4 
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Her. O me, you jugler; oh, you canker- bloſſom, 
You thief of love; what, have you come by night, 
And ftolFn my love's heart from him? 

Hel. Fine, i'faith! 

Have you no modeſty, no maiden 3 

No touch of baſhfulneſs? what, will you tear 
Impatient anſwers from my gentle tongue? 

Fie, fie, you counterfeit; you puppet, you. 

Her. Puppet; why, ſo: ay, that way goes the 

gane, 

Now, I perceive, that ſne hath made compare 
Between our ſtatures; ſhe hath urg'd her height; 
And with her perſonage, her tall perſonage, 

Her height, forſooth, ſhe hath prevail'd with him. 
And are you grown 10 high in his eſteem, 
Becauſe I am ſo dwarfiſh and fo low? 

How low am I, thou painted maypole ? park, 
How low am I? I am not yet ſo low, 

But that my nails can reach unto thine eyes. 

Hel. I pray you, though you mock me, eee 
Let her not hurt me: I was never curſt; | 
have no gift at all in ſhrewiſhnelſs ; 
am a right maid, for my cowardice : 

Let her not ſtrike me. You, perhaps, may think, 
Becauſe ſhe's ſomething lower than mylelt, 

That I can match her. 
Her, Lower! hark, again. 

Hel. Good Hermia, do not be ſo bitter with me; 
| evermore did love you, Hermia, 

Did ever keep your counſels, never wrong'd you; 4 
Save that, in love unto Demetrius, 

[ told him of your ſtealth unto this wood: 

He follow'd you, for love I follow'd "ug 7 

But he hath chid me hence, and threaten'd me 

To ftrike me, ſpurn me, nay, to kill me too; 
And now, ſo you will let me quiet go, 
To Athens will I bear my folly back, 
And d follow you no further. Let me go. 


„ 7 


You 
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You ſee, how ſimple and how fond I am. 
Her. Why, get you gone: who is't, that hinders you? 
Hel. A fooliſh heart, that I leave here behind. 


Her. What, with Lyſander ? 
Hel. With Demetrius, 


Ly/.” Be not afraid, ſhe mall! not hates thee, e 


Dem. No, Sir, ſne ſhall not, though you take her part. 
Hel. O, when ſhe's angry, ſhe is keen and ſhrewd; 
She was a vixen when ſhe went to ſchool; _ 
And though ſhe be but little, ſhe is fierce. 
. Little, again? nothing but low, and little? 
Why will you ſuffer her to flout me thus ? 2 
Let me come to her. 
Lyſ. Get you gone, you det 
You 9 Minimus, of hind'ring knot- graſs made ; 
' You bead, you acorn. | 
D. You are too officious, 
In her behalf that ſcorns your ſervices. 
Let her alone, ſpeak not of Helena, 
Take not her.part: for if thou doſt intend 
Never ſo little ſhew of love to her, | 
Thou ſhalt aby it. | 
IT/. Now ſhe holds me not; 
Now follow, if thou dar'ſt; to try whoſe right, 
Of thine, or mine, is moſt in Helena. 
Dem. follow : ? nay, I'll go with thee cheek by jow!. 
[Exeunt Lyſander and Demetrius, 
Her. You, miſtreſs, all this coyl is long of you : 
Nay, go not back. 
Hel. ] will not truſt you, I; 
Nor longer ſtay in your curſt company. 
Your hands, than mine, are quicker for a I 3 
My legs are longer, though, to run away. | 
| [Exeunt : Hermia purſuing Helena. 


1 


9 You Minimus,—] ' Shake- i. e. You Diminutive of the Crea- 


ear might hawe given it, 85 tion, you Reptile, as in Milton. 
You Minim, you, 


| 
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S 0 EN E VIII. 
Hier Oberon and Puck. 


06. This is thy negligence: ſtill thou miſtake, 
Or elſe committ'ſt thy knaveries willingly. 

Puck. Believe me, King of ſhadows, I miſtook, 
Did not you tell me, I ſhould know the man 
By the Atlenian garments he had on? 25 
And ſo far blameleſs proves my enterprize, 
That I haue *nointed an Atheniar's eyes; 
And lo far am I glad it did fo ſort, * 
As this their jangling I eſteem a ſport. 
Ob. Thou ſeeſt, theſe lovers ſeek a place to light; 
Hie therefore, Robin, overcaſt the night; 
The ſtarry welkin cover thou anon 
With drooping fogs, as black as Acheron; 
And lead theſe reſty rivals ſo aſtray, 
As one come not within another's way. 
Like to Lyſander, ſometime, frame thy tongue, 
Then ſtir Demetrius up with bitter wrong; 
And ſometime rail thou, like Demetrius; 
And from each other, look, thou lead them thus; 
Till o'er their brows death - counterfeiting ſleep 
With leaden legs and batty wings doth creep; 
Then cruſh this herb into Ly/ander”s eye, 
Whoſe liquor hath this virtuous property, * 
To take from thence all error with its 2 
And make his eye-balls roll with wonted fight. 
When they next wake, all this deriſion 
Shall ſeem a dream, and fruitleſs viſion ; 
And back to Athens ſhall the lovers wend 
With league, whoſe date *till death ſhall never end. 


1 — fo fort.] So happen lutiferous. So he 2 in the 
in the iſſue, Tempeſt, Poiſonous 985 wicked 


2 


2 — wrrtuons property.] Sa- dew. 


Voi, OO ; 2 Whiles 5 | 
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Whiles I in this affair do thee employ, | 
I'll to my Queen, and beg her Iadian boy; 
And then I will her charmed eye releaſe _ 
From monſters view, and all things ſhall be peace. 


Puck. My fairy lord, this muſt be done with . 
For night's ſwift dragons cut the clouds full faſt, 
And yonder ſhines Aurora's harbinger;, | 
At whoſe approach, ghoſts wandring here and hae 
Troop home to church-yard ; damned ſpirits all, 
That in croſs-ways and floods have burial, 
Already to their wormy beds are gone 
For fear leſt day ſhould look their ſhames upon, 


They wilfully exile themſelves from light; 


And mult for aye conſort with black-brow'd night. 
Ob. But we are ſpirits of another ſort; 

I with the morning light have oft made ſport ; 

And, like a foreſter, the groves may tread, 

Eyv*n till the eaſtern gate, all fiery red, 

Opening on Neptune with fair bleſſed beams, 

Turns into yellow gold his falt green ſtreams. 


But, notwithſtanding, haſte; make no delay; 


We may effect this buſineſs yet ere day. [ Exit Ob, 
Puck. Up and down, up and down, 

I will lead them up and down: 

E am fear'd in field and town. 

Goblin, lead them up and down. 

Here comes One. 


Enter 1 - WE, 


7 : 
Iy. Where art thou proud Demetrius? ? ſpeak thou 
; now. 
Puck. Here, villain, drawn and ready. Where art 
thou? 
L y/. vill be with thee ſtraight, 
Puck, Follow me then | - 


To plainer ground. {Ly/. goes out, as eee q Dem. w 
| LE Luer WP 
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Enter Demetrius. 


Dem. Lyſander, ſpeak again ; | 
Thou run-away, thou coward, art thou fled ? 
Speak in ſome buſh: where doſt thou hide — bend ? 
Puck. Thou coward, art thou bragging to the ſtars, 
Telling the buſhes that thou look'ſt for wars, 
And wilt not come? come, recreant; Ro; thou child, 
I'll whip thee with a rod; he is defied, 
That draws a ſword on thee. 
Dem. Yea, art thou there? 
Puck. F ollow my voice, well try no Sako 1 
e | 
Lyſander comes back. 


1 He goes before me, and ſtill dares me on; 3 
When I come where he calls me, then he's gone. 
The villain is much lighter-heel'd, than I: 

I follow'd faſt, but fatter he did fly ; : 
That fall'n am I in dark uneven way, 
And here will reſt me, Come, thou gentle day: 
[ Lyes down, 
For if but once thou ſhew me thy gray light, ; 
Pl find Demetrius, and revenge this ſpight. 


Enter Puck and Demetrius. 


Puck, Ho, ho, ho, coward, why comeſt thou not ? 
Dem. Abide me, if thou dar'ſt: for well I wor, 
Thou runn'ſt before me, ſhifting every place ; 
And dar'ſt not ſtand, nor look me 1n the face. 
Where art thou? | 
Puck. Come thou hither, I am here. 
Dem. Nay, then thou mock'ſt me 3. ou ſhalt buy 
this dear, 


3 bes. this Say ; that i is, dear. So in another place, ben 
thou ſhalt pay dearly for this, fhalt abuy it. So Milton, 


Though this 1s ſenſe, and may 
well enough ſtand, yet the poet How _ 1 abide at boaſt 


perhaps. wrote thou os 'by it | 
| | 1.2 | | If 


— 
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If ever I thy face by day-light 2 
Now, go thy way; faintneſs cönſtraineth me 


To meaſure out my length on this cold bed, 
By day's approach look to be viſited. 2 down, 


0 E N E M. 
Enter Helena. A 


Hil. O weary . O long x tedious night, 
Abate thy hours; ſhine, comforts, from the Eaſt: 
That I may back to Athens by day-light, 
From theſe, that my poor company deteſt ; 
And ſleep, that ſometimes ſhuts up forrow's eye, 
Steal me a while from mine own company. {| Sleeps, 
Puck. Yet but three ? come one more, 
Two of both kinds make up four. | 
, Here ſhe comes, curſt and ſad: LG 
Crpid is a knavith lad, 13 | | 
Thus to make poor females mad. 


Enter Hermia. 


Her. Never ſo weary, never ſo in woe, 
Bedabbled with the dew, and torn with briers, 
I can no further crawl, no further go; 
My legs can KEEP no pace with my deſires : 
Here will I reſt' me, *till the break of day. 
Heay*ns ſhield Lyſander, if they mean a fray! [ Lyes don. 


Puck. On the ground 
| Sleep found, 
Fl apply 
To your eye, 
Gentle lover, remedy. 
[Squeezing the juice on Lyſander's He. 
When thou wak'ſt, 
1 Thou tak'ſt 
_ | True delight 
= - In the fight _ 
| 4 Of thy former lady's eye; ; 
| | | | | | PR Z8 | And | 
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And the country proverb known, © 
That every man ſhould take his own, _ 2 
In your waking ſhall be ſhown. | 
Fack ſhall have Jill, 3 
Naught ſhall go ill, i ings 
The man ſhall have his mare again, and all be well. 
Ll [Exit Puck. l hey Jeep. 


SR en _— . 7 — — n * 9 * . 
$ : 4 


*ACT IV. SCENE. L 
Continued, The w ood. 


Enter Queen of the Fairies, Bottom, Kos "Cries 5 attending, 
and the King behind. them, > 


QUEEN. 
OME, ſit thee down upon this flow' ry bed, 
While ! thy amiable cheeks do coy, 3, 
And ſtick muſk roſes in thy ſleek, ſmooth'd band's ; 
And kiſs thy fair large ears, my gentle j Joy: | 
Bot. Where's Peaſebloſſom? 7 
Peaſe. Ready. 1 . 
Bot. Scratch my head Peoſeblſm Where's mon- 
heur Cobeweb ? 1 
Cob. Ready. | | 
Bot. Monſieur Cobrveb, good monlieur, get your 
weapons in your hand, and kill me a red-hipt humble- 
bee on the top of a thiſtle; and, good monſieur, bring 
me the honey-bag. Do not fret yourſelf too much in 
the action, monſieur; and, good monſieur, have a 
care, the Boas bag break not; 1 ſhould be loth to 


— 4 


l ſee no good reaſon why have 1 Sr e 
the fourth act ſhould begin here made in the firſt folio, and may 
when there ſeems no interrup- therefore be altered at iP! ieafure. 

tion of the action. In the old I 
quartos of 1600 there is no di- 3 —d coy, IIS ” is to ſooth. 
viſton of acts, which ſeems to SKINNER. 


1 3 5 have. 


lero Cobweb to ſcratch. 
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have youover- flown witha honey bag, ſignior. Where's 


150 
monſieur Muſtardſaedꝰ? 
Must. Ready. 


Bot. Give me thy 8 monſieur Mutardfed; pray 
you leave your curteſy, good monſieur. 


Muſt. Whar's your wall ? 


Bot. Nothing, good monſieur, but to help Cava- 


I muſt to the barber's, mon- 


fieur ; for, methinks, I am marvellous hairy about 


the face. 


And am ſuch a tender aſs, if my hair doth 


but tickle me, I muſt ſcratch. 
Queen. une wilt thou hear ſome muſick, my ſweet 


Bet. 1 have a bie good car in muſick; 


love? 
let us 


have the tongs and the bones. 


Rural Muſick, T ange, &c. 


Queen. Or ſay, ſweet love, what thou deſir'ſt to eat. 
Bot. Truly, a peck of provender; I could munch 


your good dry oats. 


Methinks I have a great deſire 


to a bottle of Hay": good hay, ſweet hay hath no 


fellow. 


Queen. T have a venturous Fairy that ſhall ſeek 


The iquirrePs 


s hoard, and fetch thee new nuts. 


Bot. I had cher have a handful or two of dried 


_ 


But, I pray you, let none of your people ſtir 


have an expoſition of ſleep come upon me. 
"> Dive: Sleep thou, and I will wind thee in * 
Fairies, be gone, and be all ways away: 4 


80 doth the woodbine, the ſweet honey- ſuckle, 5 


4 In the W Bditions, * 


and be always away. ] 

What! was She giving her At- 

tendants an everlaſting Diſmiſ- 

fon? No ſuch Thing; they were 

to be ſtill upon Duty. I am con- 
vinc'd, the Poet meant; 


i. e. diſperſe your ſelves, and ſcout 


- and be all ways away. ' 


Gently 
ont — 4 in your Match that 
danger approach us from no 
Quarter. THEOBALD. 
Mr. Upton reads, 

And be away—aww 

5 So doth the * the a weet 
Honey. ſuchle, ; 

Gently atari the FEMALE Toy 


Anring | 
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Gently enrwiſt ; the female Ivy fo © 
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Enrings the barky fingers of the Elm. 
O, how I love thee! how 1 doat on thee! 


Enter Puck, -- | k 
Ob. Welcome, "good Robin ; ſeeſt thou this ſweet | 


fight ? 


Her dotage now I do begin to pity; | 

For, meeting her of late behind the wood, 
Seeking ſweet * favours for this hateful fool, 

I did upbraid her, and fall our with her: 

For ſhe his hairy temples then had rounded 
With coronet of freſh and flagrant flowers; 

And that ſame dew, which ſometimes on the buds 
Was wont to ſwell, like round and orient pearls, 
Stood now within the pretty flouret's eyes, 
Like tears that did their own diſgrace bewail. 
When I had at my pleaſure taunted her, 

And ſhe in mild terms begg'd my patience, 

J then did aſk of her her changeling child, 


Which ſtrait ſhe gave me, 


Enrings the barky fingers of the 


Elm.) What does the wwood- 
bine entwiſt? The honey-/uchle. 
But the wwoodbine and ak ſuc lle 
were, till now, but two names 
for one and the ſame plant. Flo- 
rio, in his Italian Dictionary, in- 
terprets Madre Selva by woed- 
binde or honnie-Juckle. We muſt 


therefore find a ſupport for the 
_ woodbine as well as for the Ty. 


Wich is done by reading the 

lines thus, 

So doth the avoodbine, the 8 288 
Boney juckle, 

1 entabiſt the MAPLE ; 3 toy 
9 

Enrings the barky fingers of the 

Me, 


Tube corruption might happen by 


L4 


and her Fairy ſent 


the firſt blunderer dropping the 
p in writing the word maple, 
which word thence became male. 


A following tranſcriber, for the 


ſake ofa little ſenſe and meaſure, 
thought fit to change this male 
into female; and then. tacked it 
as an epithet to Ju. 

3 WarnurToOS. 

Mr. Upten reads, 
So doth the woodrine the fevert 
. honey-ſuckle, 


for bark of the wood. Shake- 
ſpeare perhaps only meant ſo, 


the leaves involve the flower, 
uſing ewv20dbine for the plant and 


 honey-Juckle for the flower; or per- 


hape Shakeſpeare made a blunder. 
” 1. Favours, 


To 
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To bear him to my bower in Fairy-land. 

And now I have the boy, I will undo 

This hateful imperfection of her eye: 

And, gentle Puck, take this transformed ſcalp 
From off the head of the Athenian ſwain; 
That he, awaking, when the others do, 
May all to Athens back again repair; 
And think no more of this night's accidents, 
But as the fierce vexation of a dream. 


But firſt, I will releaſe the Fairy Queen 


Ze, as thou waſt wont to be; 
See, as thou waſt wont to ſee : 
Dian's bud oer Cupid's flaw*r 
Hath fuch force and bleſſed power. 6 


Now, my Titania, wake you, my ſweet Queen. 

Deen. My Oberon! what viſions have ſeen! 
Methought, I was enamour'd of an als. 

Ob. There hes your love. 

Queen. How came theſe things to paſs ? 

Ch, how mine eyes do loath this viſage now! 

Ob. Silence, a while Robin, take off his head; 
Titania, muſic call; and ſtrike more dead | 
Than common ſleep of all theſe five the ſenſe: 7 
Queen. Muſick, ho ZE} ſuch as charmeth 


lep. 


Still Muff >, 


Putt. When thou awak'ſt, with thine own fool's eyes 
E+ 546 2h 


6 Dian's Bud, or Cupid's moſt certainly, is both corrupt 
Fow'r,) Thus all the Editions. in the Text, and Pointing. My 
The ingenious Dr. Thir/by gave Emendation needs no fais 
me the Correction, which | os tion. The five, that lay aſleep 
Inſerted in the Text. THzoBaLD. on the Stage, were, Demetrius, 

7 Titania, Muſick call, and Ly/ſander, Hermia, Helena and 


tribe more dead Bottom. Dr. Thirlby like- 
Than common Sleep. Of all wiſe communicated * this very 
theſe fine the Senſe.) This Correction. THEOBALD. 


6. 
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Ob. Sound, muſic; come, my Queen; take hand 


with me, 


And rock the ground whereon theſe ſleepers be. 
Now thou and I are new in amity; 
And wall to morrow midnight ſolemnly 
Dance in Duke 2 es houſe triumphantly, 
And bicis it to all fair“ poſterity ; 
There ſhall theſe pairs of faithful lovers be 
Wedded, with Theſers, all in jollity. 

Puck. Fairy King, attend and mark; 


1 do hear the morning lark. 


Ob. Then, my Queen, in ſilence fad; 9 
Trip we after the night's ſhade ; . 
We the globe can campaſs ſoon, 

Swifter than the wand'ring moon. 
Queen. Come, my lord, and in our flight 
Tell me how it came this night, 


That I ſleeping here was found, [ Sleepers lie ſtill, 
With theſe mortals on the ground. [ Exeunt. 
[ind horns within. 


ku Theſeus, "Ly Hippolita and all his Train. 


The. Go one of you, find out the foreſter, 


For now our obſervation is pertorm'd, * 


9H Proſperity. 
Dance in Duke Theſeus' 
houſe triumphantly, 
And bleſs it to all ral poſte- 
rity;] We ſhould read, 
——0 al, FAR prfterity. 
7, e. to the remotelt poſterity. 


Wa RBURTON., 


9 Then, my Queen, in ſi lence ſad, 
Trip we after the night's 
ſpade.) Mr. Theobald ſays, 
aby ſad? Fairies are pleaſed to 
follew night, He will have it 
age; and fo, to mend the rhime, 


ſpoils both the ſenſe and gram- 


mar. But he miſtakes the mean- 
ing of /ad; it ſignifies only grave, 
ſober; and is oppoſed to their 
dances and revels, which were 
now ended at the ſinging of the 
morning lark. So Winter's 
Tals, Act 4. My father and the 


gentleman are in SAD talk. For 


grave or ſerious, WARBURTON. 
- I Our obſervation is per formed. 


The honours due to the morn- 


ing of May. I know not why 
Shake/pear calls this play a Mid- 


Junmers 
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- And fince we have the vaward of the day, 
' My love ſhall hear the muſic of my hounds. 
Uncouple in the weſtern valley, go 
Dypatch, I ſay, and find the foreſter. 
We will, fair Queen, up to the mountain's top, 
And mark the muſical confuſion 
Of hounds and echo in conjunction. 

Hip. I was with Hercules and Cadmus once, 
When in a wood of Crete they bay'd the bear 
With hounds of Sparta; never did J hear 
Such gallant chiding. For beſides the groves, 
The ſkies, the fountains, ev'ry region near 
Seem'd all one mutual cry. I never heard 
So muſical a diſcord, ſuch ſweet thunder. 

The. My hounds are bred out of the Spartan Kind, 
So * flew'd, ſo + ſanded, and their heads are hung 
With ears that ſweep away the morning dew; 
Crook-knee'd, and dew-lap'd, like Thefſatian bulls; 

Slow in purſuit, but match'd in mouth like bells, 
Each under each. A cry more tuneable 

Was never hallo'd to, nor cheer'd with horn, 

In Crete, in Sparta, nor in Theſſaly: _ 
Judge, when 4% hear, But ſoft, what nymphs are 

theſe ? 5 

Enge. My lord, this is my daughter here aſleep, 
And this Lyſander, this Demetrius is, 

This Helena, old Nedar's Helena; 

I wonder at their being here together. 

The. No doubt, they roſe up p early to obſerve 
The Rite of May; and, hearing our intent, 

Came here in grace of our Solemnity. 
Bur ſpeak, Egeus, is not this the day, 
That Hermia ſhould give anſwer of her choice ? 

Ege. It 1s, my lord. 

Summer- Night's Dream, when he 1 2 Pius. are the large 


ſo carefully informs us that it Chaps of a deepmouthed Hound. 
happened on the night preceding | HANMER. 


May day. + So ſanded, So marked witk 
7 80 "nnd, That is, fo ſmall ſpots, OE Th 
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The. Go bid the huntſmen wake them with their 
horns. 


Harns, "od Shout within: Demetrius, Lyle 
Hermia and ee Wake and e UP. 


The. Gand: morrow, friends ; Saint Valentine is 
paſt | | 


Begin theſe wood-birds but to couple now]? „ 


755 Pardon, my lord. 
The. I pray you all, ſtand up: TO] 
I know, you two are rival enemies. 
How comes this gentle concord in the world, 
That hatred is ſo far from jealouſy, | 
To ſleep by hate, and fear no enmity ? 
Ly/. My lord, I ſhall reply amazedly, 
Half ſleep, half waking, But as yer, I fwear, - 
I cannot truly ſay how I came here: 
But as I think, for truly would I ſpeak, 
And now I do bethink me, ſo it is; 
I came with Hermia hither. Our intent | 
Was to be gone from Athens, where we might be. 
Without the peril of th* Athenian law. 
Ege. Enough, enough; my lord, you have enough; 
beg the law, the law upon his head: 
They would have ſtoll'n away, they would, Demetrius 
Thereby to have defeated you and me; 
You, of your wife; and me, of my conſent ; 
Of my confent, that ſhe ſhould be your wife. 
Dem. My lord, fair Helen told me of their ſtealth, 
Of this their purpoſe hither to this wood; | 
And I in fury hither follow'd them; 
Fair Helena 1 in fancy following me. 


2 Fair Helena in fancy follow- a and tears poor Fancy” O 
ing me.] Fancy is here ta- . followers, 

ken for love or affetion, and is Some now call that which a man 

oppoſed to fury, as before. takes 5 delight in his 


Fancy, 


But | 
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But, my good lord, I wot not by what power, 


But by ſome power it is, my love to Hermia 


Is melted as the ſnow ; ſeems to me now 
As the remembrance of an idle gaude, 


Which in my childhood I did doat upon, 
And all the faith, the virtue of my heart, 


The object and the pleaſure of mine eye, 

Is only Helena. To her, my lord, 

Was I betrothed ere I Hermia law ; 

But like a ſickneſs did I loath this food; 

But as in health, come to my natural raſte, 

Now do I wiſh it, lover, long tor it; 

And will for evermore be true to it. | 
The. Fair lovers, you are fortunately met : 

Of this diſcourſe we ſhall hear more anon. 


Egeus, I will over-bear your will; 
For in the temple, by and by with us, 


{ 


Theſe couples ſhall eternally be knit; 
And, for the morning now is ſamething worn, 
Our Purpos d hunting mall be ſer aſide. 


Away, with us to Atliens; three and three, 


We'll hold a feaſt in great ſolemnity. 


Come, Hippolita. 


Exe. Duke, Hippol. and Train. 


Dem. Theſe things ſeem ſmall and undiſtinguiſhable, 
Like far-off mountains turned into clouds. . 
Her. Methinks I ſee theſe things with ed Eye; 
When every thing ſeems double. 


Hel. So, methinks; 


Fan Flower fancier, . for a 


flori | add Bird fancier, for a lov- 
er and feeder of 'birds, are collo- 
quial words, 


3 And ] have feund Demetrius | 


lie a JEWEL, 
Mine own, and not mine own.| 


| Hermia had obſerv'd that things 


And 1 have found Demetrius like a Jewel, 3 


Mine 


| appeared double to her. Helena 


replies, /o methinks ; and then 
8 that Demetrius was like 

a jewel, her own and not her 
own. He is here, then, com- 
pared to ſome thing which had 
the property of appearing to be 


one thing when it was another. 


Not 
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Mine own, and not mine own. 
Dem. It ſeems to me, 
That yet we ſleep, we dream. Do not you think; 
The Duke was here, and bid us follow him? © 
Her. Yea, and my father. 8 ; 
Hel. And Hippolita. 
Lyſ. And he did bid us follow to the temple. 
Dem. Why then, we are awake; let's follow him; 
And, by the way, let us recount our dreams. | Exeunt. 


__— =; E EN Il. 


4 they go out, Bottom wakes. 


Bot. When my cue comes, call me, and 1 Silt an- 
ſwer. My next is, moſt fair Pyramus hey, 
ho, Peter Quince, Flute the bellows-mender ! Snout 
the tinker ! Starveling ! god's my life! ſtoll'n hence, 

and left me aſleep? J have had a moſt rare viſion. I 


had a dream, paſt the wit of man to ſay what dream 


it was: man is but an aſs, if he go about to expound 


this dream. Methought J was, there is no man can 


tell what. Methought I was, and methought I had 


Aut man is but a patch'd fool, 4 if he will offer 
to ſay what methought I had. The eye of man hath. 


not heard, the ear of man hath not ſeen; man's hand 


g& 
7 
— 5 
5 
1 9 
5 
2 7 
3 
-" 
2 
5 
ay 
7 


Not the property ſure of a Fexvel - 
or if you will, of none but a 
falſe one. We ſhould read, 


And I have found Demetrius 
like a GEMELL, 
| Mine own, and not mine own. 


From Gemellus a Tavin. For 
Demetrius had that night acted 
two ſuch different parts, that ſhe 
could hardly. think them both 


played by one and the ſame De- 


metrius; but that there were twin 
Demetrius's like the two Sofa“ 
in the Farce. From Gemel- 


lus comes the French, Gn or 


Jumeau, and in the feminine, 
Gemelle or Fumelle So in Ma- 
con's tranſlation of the Decame- 
ron of Bacace I awvoit trois 


filles plus aage'es que les maſles, des 


quelles les deux qui eftoient j u- 
MELLES © @vozent guinze ans. 
Quatrieme Jour. Nov. 3. 
WaR BURTON. 
This emendation 1s ingenious 
cnough to deſerve to be true. 
4 Puatch'd fool, That is, a 
fool in a particoloured coat. 
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is not able to taſte, his tongue to conceive, nor his 
heart to report what my dream was. | wilb get Peter 


Quince to write a ballad of this dream; it ſhall l be call'd 


| Bottom? Dream, becauſe it has no bottom; and 1 
will ſing it in the latter end of a play before the Duke; 


5 peradventure, to make it the more gracious, I hall 


ling it alter Dea h. 


_ 


. SCENE m_ 


Changes to the Town.” 


Enter Quince, Flute, Snout, and Starveling, 


Vin. FAVE you ſent to Bottoms houſe ? is he 


come home yet? 
Star. He cannot be heard of. Out of doubt? he! is 


tranſported. 


Flu. If he come not, then the PEN is marr'd. It 
goes not forward, doth it? 

Quin. It is not poſſible; you have not a man, in all 
Athens, able to diſcharge Pyramus, but he. 

Flu. No, he hath ſimply the beſt wit of any handy. 5 


craft man in Athens, 


Quin. Yea, and the beſt perſon too; and he 1 is a ve- 
ry paramour for a ſweet voice. 


5 In former Editions : Prod, 


| an to make it the more gra- 
cia ſhall ſing it at her Death.] 
At who/e Death? In Bettom's 


Speech there is no mention of any 
She Creature, to whom this Rela- 
7ivecan be coupled. I make not the 
leaſt Scruple, but Bottom, for the 
ſake of a Jeſt, and to render his 


Voluntary, as we may call it, the 


more gracious and extraordinary, 


ſaid; 1 Hall fing it after 


| Beach: He, as Pyramas, is kill'd 


upon the Scene; and fo. might 


; yur to riſe again at the Con 


preſent Res 


cluſion of the Interlude, and 
give the Duke his Dream by way 
of Song. The Source of 
the Corruption of the Text is 
very obvious: The / in ofter 
being ſunk by the vulgar Pro- 

nunclation, the Copyiſt might 
write it from the Sound, — 
ater: which the wiſe Editors 
not underſtanding, concluded, 
two Words were erroneouſly got 
together; ſo, ſplitting them, and 
clapping in an E, produced the 
at her 
THEOBALD. 


I. 


- 
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Flu. You mult ſay, Parugon a paramour 1s (God | 
bleſs us 110 a thing of nought. 


Enter Snug. 


1 Maſters, the Duke is coming from the tem- 
ple, and there is two or three lords and ladies more 
married ; if our _=_ had gone forward, we had all 
been made men. 

Flu. O ſweet bully Bottom thus hath he loſt ſix- 
pence a- day during his life; he could not have *ſcaped 


fix-pence a-day; an the Duke had not given him fix- 
pence a-day for playing Pyramus, I'll be hang'd : He 


would have deſerv'd it. Six pence a day, in Pyramus, 
or nothing. : | 00 
| Enter Bottom. 


Bot. Where are theſe lads ? where are theſe hearts? 


Quin. Bottom 0 moſt courageous day oO: 


moſt happy hour! 
Bot. Maſters, I am to diſcourſe wonders, but 4 


me not what; for, if I tell you, I am no true Athe- 


. van, I will tell you every thing as it fell out. 

Quin. Let us hear, ſweet Bottom. 

Bot. Not a word of me; all I will tell you is, 
4 the Duke ag dined. Get your apparel together, 
good ſtrings to your beards, new ribbons to your 
pumps; meet preſently at the palace, every man look 
ober his part; for the ſhort and the long is, our play 
is preferr' d. In any caſe, . let Thi/by have clean linen 
and let not him, that plays the lion, pair his nails, for 
they ſhall hang out for the lion's claws; and, moſt. 
dear actors ! eat no onions, nor garlick, for we are 
to utter ſweet breath; and I do not doubt to hear them 


6 4 thing of nought, which 7 In the ſame ſenſe as in ha: 
Mr. Theobald changes with great 7 ANG. any monſter in England | 
pomp to a thing of ngught, is, a n 4 man. ; 
| good for —— Thing. "I 


# 


ſay, 
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ſay, it is a moſt ſweet comedy. No more words; away ; ; 
go away. | | [Exeuat, 


ACT V. SCENE I. 
„ "The  P 4 L A C E. 
Enter - Theſeus Hippolita, Egeus, a lus Lords. 


HiyPoOLIT A. 


BS: ſtrange, my T heſeus, what theſe lovers 
ſpeak of. 


The, More ſtrange than true, I never may believe 8 


Theſe antick fables, nor thele fairy toys ; 
Lovers and madmen have ſuch ſeething brains, 
Such ſhaping fantaſies, that apprehend | 

More than cool reaſon ever comprehends. 

The lunatick, the lover, and the poet, 

Are of imagination all compact: 

One ſees more devils than vaſt hell can hold; 
The madman. While the lover, all as . 
Sees Helen's beauty in a brow of Egypt. 

The poet's eye, in a fine frenzy rowling, 


Doth glance from heaven to earth, from carth to 


heav'n; 
And, as imagination "I forth 
The forms of things unknown, the poet's pen 
Turns them to ſhape, and gives to aiery nothing 
A local habitation and a name. 
Such tricks hath ſtrong imagination, 
That if he would but apprehend ſome joy, 
He comprehends ſome . of that joy; 


5 Theſe beautiful . are in of metre. They are very "Fl 


all the old Editions throgn out reſtored by the later Editors. = 


w go r 


Is. 
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Or in the night imagining ſome fear, 
How eaſy is a a buſh ſuppos'd a bear? 

Hip. But all the ſtory of the night told over, 
And all their minds transfigur'd ſo together, 
More witneſſeth than fancy's images 
And grows to ſomething of great conſtancy, 9 
Bur, howſoever, ſtrange and admirable. 


Enter Lyſander, Demetrius, Hermia and Hat 


The, Here come the lovers, full of joy and mirth. 
Joy, gentle friends; joy and freſh days of love 
Accompany your hearts. 
Ly/. More than to us, 
Wait on your royal walks, your board, your bed. 
The. Come now, what maſks, what dances ſhall 
we have, 
To wear away this long age of three hours, 
Between our after-ſupper and bed- time? 
Where is our uſual manager of murth ? 
What revels are in hand? is there no play, 
To eaſe the anguiſh of 0 tanta hour ? 
Call Philofrate. | 


. Philoſtraice. 
Philos. Have, mighty Theſeus. 


The. Say, what abridgment have you for this evening? 3 


What maſk? What muſick? how ſhall we hs cs 
The lazy time, if not with ſome delight? 
| Philoft. There is a brief, how many Tports are ripe :* 
Nays choice of which your Highneſs will ſee firit, 
[ Giving a Page 
The. reads. +] The battel with the Centaurs, to be ſung 
By an Athenian eunuch to the harp. 
Well none of that. That I have told my love, 


9 Conflancy. Conkilency; ; Sta- bald gave it from both che old 


lity 3 ; Certainty, quartos. In the firſt folio, and | 
One of the quartos has vie, all the following Editions, Ly/an- | 


the other, wich II. III. IV. rife. der reads Wr and The- : 
F This is printed as Mr, Theo- ſeus makes The remarks. 


— 


Vor. I. | = M 55 In 
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In glory of my kinſman Hercules. 
The riot of the tipſy Bacchanals, 
Tearing the Thracian finger in their rage. 
That is an old device; and it was plaid, 
When I from Thebes came laſt a conqueror. 
The thrice three Muſes mourning for the death 
O learning, late deceas'd in beggary. 
That is ſome ſatire, keen and critical; 
Not ſorting with a nuptial ceremony. 
A tedious brief ſcene of young Pyramus, 
And bis love.Thiſby ; very tragical mirth. 
Merry and tragical ? tedious and brief? 
That is hot Ice, and wonderous ſtrange Snow.“ 
How ſhall we find the concord of this diſcord ? 
_ Phileſi, A play there is, my lord, ſome ten words 
long, 
Which is as brief, as I have known a play 
But by ten words, my lord, it is too long ; 
Which makes it tedious : for in all the play 
There is not one word apt, one player fitted. 
And tragical, my noble lord, it is: 
For Pyramus therein doth kill himſelf. - 
Which, when I ſaw rehears'd, I muſt confeſs, 
Made mine eyes water; but more merry tears 
The paſſion of loud laughter never ſhed. 
The, What are they, that do play it? F I 
Philoſt. Hard-handed men, that work in Athens 
dere, | 
Which never labour'd in their minds *till now; 
And now have toiPd their unbreath'd memories 
With this ſame play . your apa 


1 Merry and tragical ? tedious That is, hos ke, a wondrous 


and brief ? X firange s Ho] — ki 
That is hot Ice, Ax p avondrous WARBURTON. 
frange sNow ] The non- Mr. Upton reads, not impro- 
ſenſe of the laſt line ſhould be bab! 
cotrected thus, : nd wondrous firange black 
| ſnow. 


The, 
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be. And we will hear ir. 
P hiloſt. No, my noble lord, 
It is not for you. I have heard it over, 
And it is nothing, nothing in the world; 
Unleſs you can find ſport in their intents, * | 
Extremely ſtretch'd and conn'd with cruel pain, 
Io do you ſervice. | 9 
7e. I will hear that play : 
For never any thing can be amils, 
When ſimpleneſs and duty tender it. 
Go, bring them 1 in, and take your places, ladies? 
[Exit Phil. 
Hip. I love not to ſee wretchedneſs o erbat, 
And duty in his ſervice periſning. 
The, Why, gentle Twenty. you ſhall ſee no ſuch 
thing. | 
Hip. He ſays, they can do nothing in this kind. 
The. The kinder we to give them thanks for no+ 
thing. . 
Our ſport ſhall be, to take what they miſtake 3 3 
And what poor duty cannot do, 3 
Noble reſpect takes it in might, not merit. 
Where I have come, great clerks have purpoſed 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 
Where J have ſeen them ſhiver and look pale, 


Make periods in the midſt of nenen, 


2 Unleſs you can find Hort in 
their intents. 
Thus all the copies. But as 1 
know not what it is to fretch 
and con an intent, I ſuſpect a 
line to be loſt. 
"3 = what poor duty cannot 
4 0, 
Noble reſpect takes it in might, 
' . not merit. 
The ſenſe of this paſſage, as it 
now ſtands, if it has any ſenſe, 
is this. What the inability of 
duty cannot per form, regardful, ge- 


nero fy receives as an a of abi. 


lity though not of merit, 'The 
contrary is rather true: What 
dutifulneſs tries to perform without 
ability, regardful generoſity re- 
ceives as having the merit, though 
not the power, of complete ber- 


formance. 


We ſhould therefore read, 
1 what poor 1. cannot 


Nath reſpectb takes not in might, 


but merit. 
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Throttle their practis'd accent in their fears, 
And, in concluſion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome. Truſt me, ſweet, 

Out of this ſilence yet I pick'd a welcome: 

And in the modeſty of fearful duty 

I read as much, as from the rattling tongue 

Of ſawey and audacious eloquence. 

Love therefore, and tongue: ty'd ſimplicity, 

In leaſt ſpeak moſt, to my vo Tom 


Enter Philoſtrate. 
Phitof. So pleaſe your Grace, the prologue is ad- 
| dreſt. | 
The. Let him approach. | . Ear. Tram. 


| SCE N E n. 
| Enter Quince, for the  prolgu. M 


Prol. If we offend, it is with our good will — 
That you ſhould think, we come not to offend, 
But with good will. To ſhew our ſimple ſkill, 

That is the true e beginning of our end. 
Conſider then we come but in deſpite—— 

We do not come, as minding to content you 
Our true intent is.—all for your delight, 
We are not here. — that you ſhould here repent you, 
The actors are at hand; and by their ſhow, 5 


I ou ſhall know all, that you are like to know. 


The. This fellow doth not ſtand upon points, 

Zyſ. He hath rid his prologue, like a rough colt; 
he knows not the ſtop. A good moral, my lord. It 
18 no enough to ſpeak, bur to ſpeak true. 

g. Indeed he hath play'd on his prologue, like a 


5 itt on the recorder; a ſound, but not in government. 


7 he. His ſpeech was like a tangled chain; nothing 


imper fl, but all dilorder'd, Who is _ next? 
Enter 
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Euler Pyramus and Thiſbe, Wall, Moonſhine, 
and Lion, as in dumb few. | 


' Prol. Gentles, perchance, you wonder at this ſhow, 
But wonder on, til truth make all things plain. 

This man is Pyramas, if you would know, 
This beauteous lady Thisby is, certain. | 

This man, with lime and rough-caſt, doth ae 
Wall, the vile wall, which did theſe lovers ſunder: 


And through wall's chink, poor ſouls, they are con- 


— 

To whiſper, at the which let no man wonder. 
This man, with lanthorn, dog, and buſh of thorn, 

Preſenteth Moon-ſhine : For, if you will know, 
By moon ſhine did theſe lovers think no ſcorn. 

To meet at Ninus' tomb, there, there to woo, 
This griſly beaſt, which by name Lion hight, 4 
The truſty Thisby, coming firſt by night, 
Did ſcare away, or rather did afifight : 
And as ſhe fled, her mantle ſhe let MF 

Which Lion vile with bloody mouth did ſtain. 
Anon comes Pyramus, ſweet youth and tall, 

And finds his truſty This s mantle ſlain ; ; 
Whereat, with blade, with bloody blameful blade 5 

He bravely broach'd his boiling bloody breaſt. 
And Thisby tarrying in the mulberry thade, 

His dagger drew, and died. For all the reſt, 


4 
- of this Speech are in allernate cules the affectation of beginning 
Rhyme, excepting that it cloſes many words with the ſame letter. 
with a Cauplet; and as no Rhyme He might have remarked the 
- ra be So I _ con- ſame of 

either a Verſe is ſlipt out, 
which cannot now be retriev'd : Faw > Barks * 
or, by a Tranſpoſition of the * 
Words, as I have placed them, Gaſcoigne, ; contemporary with 
the Poet intended a Friplet. our poet, remarks and blames 
TREOBAL D. the ſame Won. | 


Mz Let 


which Lion hight 5 Mr. Upton rightly obſerves | 
| Fas, As all the other Parts that Shake/þear in this line ridi- 
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Let Lion, Moon ſbine, Mall, and lovers twain, 
At large diſcourſe, while here they do remain. 
[ Exeunt all but Wall, 
The. 1 wonder, if the Lion be to ſpeak. 
Dem. No wonder, my lord; one Lion weld when 
many aſſes do. 
Wall. In this ſame Interlude, it doth befall, 
That I, one Suout by name, preſent a Wall: 
And ſuch a wall, as I would have you think, 
That had in it a crannied hole or chink; 
Through which the lovers, Pyr mus and Thisby, 
Did whiſper often very ſecretly. 
This loam, this rough-caſt, and this fone doth ſhew, 
That I am that . wall; the truth is ſo. | 
And this the cranny is, right and ſiniſter, 
Through which the fearful lovers are to whiſper. 
The. Would you deſire lime and hair to ſpeak better! 
Dem. It is the wittieſt partition, that ever 1 heard 
diſcourſe, my lord. 
be. Pyramus draws near the wall: La 


Enter Pyramus. 


[75 O grim- look -d night! O night 3 hve... ſo 
=. - 

O night which ever art, when day is not! 
O night, O night, alack, alack, alack, 

I tear, my Thisby's promiſe ; 18 forgot. 
And thou, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 

That ſtands between her father's ground and mine; 
Thou wall, O wall, O ſweet and lovely wall, 

Shew me thy chink, to blink through with mine 
ee. 

Thanks, 3 wall; Jove ſhield thee well for this! 
But what ſee I? noT, hisby do I ſee. 
O wicked wall, through whom I ſee no bliſs ; 

| Curſt be thy ſtones tor thus deceiving me! a 
. | | je. 
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The. The wall, methinks, being ſenſible, ſhould 
curſe again. 


Pyr. No, in truth, Sir, he ſhould not. Deceiving 


me, is Thisby's cue; ſhe is to enter, and I am to ſpy 
her through the wall, You ſhall ee; It will fall pat 
as I told you, Yonder ſhe comes. | 


Enter T hiſbe. 


Thiſ. O wall, full often haſt thou heard my moans, 
For parting my fair Hyramus and me. 
My cherry lips have often Kiſs'd thy ſtones; 
Thy ſtones with lime and hair knit up in thee, 
Pyr. ] ſee a voice; now will I to the chink; 
To ipy, an I can hear wy T hisby's face. 


T y 
'Thif. My love! thou art, my love, I think, 


Pyr. Think what thou wilt, I am thy lover 8 grace, | 


And like Limander am ] truſty ſtill. 6 
Thiſ. And I like Helen, till the fates me kill. 
Pyr. Not Shafalus to Procrus was ſo true. 
 Thiſ. As Shafalus to Procrus, Ito you. 
Pyr. O kits me through the hole of this vile wall. 
b 55 I kiſs the wall's hole, not your lips at all. 
Hr. Wilt thou at Ninm's tomb meet me ſtraight- 
e 
 Thiſ. Tide life, tide death, I come either delay; ! 
Mall. Thus have I Yall my part diſcharged fo: 
And, being done, thus Wall away doth go. [ Exit. 


The. Now is the Mural down between the two 


neighbours. | 
Dem. No remedy, my lord, when walls are fo wit 


ful, to hear Won warning, 9: | 
| Hip. 


; + 6 in and Helen, are ſpo- 7 Theſ. Now is the Mural 
ken by the blundering player, down betaueen the two neighbours. 
for Leander and Hero. Shafalus Dem. No remedy, my lord, 
and Procrus, for at and oben walls are ſo wilful to HEAR 
Procris, without war rings] Shakrſpear 
| M4 could 
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Hip. This is the ſillieſt ſtuff that e' er I heard. 
The. The beſt in this kind are but ſnadows; and the 
worſt are no worſe, if imagination amend them. 

Hip. It muſt. be your ini then, and not 


theirs. 


The. If we imagine no worſe of chem than they of 


themſelves, they may paſs for exccHent men. 


Here 


come two noble beaſts in, 5 a moon and a lion. 


4 Enter Lion = Moonſhine, | 


Lion. You, ladies, you, hoſe gentle hawks do fear 
The ſmalleſt monſtrous mouſe that creeps on floor, 
May now, perchance, both quake and tremble here, 
When Lion rough in wildeſt rage doth roar. 
Then know that I, one S748 the joiner, am 
No Lion fell, nor elſe no Lion's dam: 
For if I ſhould as Lion come in ſtrite 
Into this place, *twere pity of my life. 
The, A very gentle beaſt, and of a good conſcience. 


ſaw. 


Dem. The very belt at a beat, my lord, at Cer 1 


Ly}. This Lion is a very fox for his valour. 
The. True; and a gooſe for his diſcretion. 


Dem. Not 1 


lord; for his valour cannot carry 


his diſcretion, and the fox carries the gooſe. 


could never write this nonſenſe; 


we ſhould read to REAR 
ewithout warning. i. e. It is no 
wonder that walls ſhould be ſud- 
denly down, when they were as 
ſuddenly up; rear'd without 
warning. . WarBuURTON. 

8 Here come two noble Beaſts in 
a Man and a Lion. 


which, I ſuſpect, may lead us to 
the true Reading, wiz, 


I don't think 
the Jeſt here is either compleat, 
or right. It is differently pointed 
in ſeveral. of the Old Copies, 


Fre come tao noble Bea. 
in a Man and a Lion. 


immediately upon The/cus faying 
this, enter Lion and Moouſbine. 
It ſeems very probable therefore, 
that our Author wrote 


-in a Moon and a Lion. 


the one having a Creſcent and a 
Lanthorn before him, and re- 
preſenting the Man in the Moon; 


the other i in a Lion's hide. 


THEOBALD. 


The. 
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. His diſcretion, I am ſure, cannot carry his va- 
lour; for the gooſe carries not the fox. It is well: 
leave it to his diſcretion, and let us hearken to the 
moon. 

Moon. This lanthorn doth the 5 moon preſent: 

Dem. He ſhould have worn the horns on his head. 
The, He is no creſcent, and his horns are inviſible 

within the circumference. 

Moon. This lanthorn doth the homed moon preſent: | 
Myſelf the man Yth*moon doth ſeem to be. | 
The. This is the greateſt error of all the reſt ; ; the. 
man ſhould be pur into the lanthorn : how 1s it elſe 

the man Yrch*moon ? 
Dem. He dares not come there for the candle; for 
you ſee, it is already in ſnuff“ 

Hip. I am weary of this moon; would, he would 
change! 

Te. It appears by his ſmall light of diſcretion, that 
he is in the wane; but yet in courteſy, in all reaſon, 
we muit ſtay the time. | 

Lyf. Proceed, Moon. 

Moon. All that I have to ſay, is to tell you that the 
lanthorn is the moon; I, the man in the moon; this 
thorn-buſh, my thorn- bush; and this dog, my dog. 

Dem. Why, all theſe ſhould be in the lanthorn ; 
for they are in the moon. But ſilence; here comes 
7. 200. 8 

Enter Thiſbe. 


T 15 This i 1s old Ninny's tomb; where is my love? 
Lion. Oh.—— [Ze Lion roars, Thylbe : runs off. 
Dem. Well roar'd, Lion. 
The, Well run 7 be. | 
Hip. Well ſhone, Moon. 

Truly, the Moon ſhines with a good grace, 
The, Well mouz d. Lion. 


An Equivocation. Suff ſignifies both the cinder of a 
OY and * anger. 5 
Dem. 


| 
| 
| 
i 


Now am I dead, 
Now am J fled, 
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Dem. And then came Pyramus. 
Ly/. And ſo the Lion vaniſh'd. 


Enter Pyramus. 


Pyr. Sweet Moon, [ thank thee for thy ſunny beams; ; 
I thank thee, Moon, for ſhining now ſo bright; 


For by thy gracious, golden, glittering ſtreams, 


I truſt to taſte of trueſt 2. 1 8 " 
But ſtay : O ſpight! 
But mark, poor Knight, | 

What dreadful dole is here ? ? 


Eyes, do you ſee ! 
How can it be! 


O dainty duck ! | O dear! 
Thy mantle good, 


What, ſtain'd with blood! 5 


Approach, you furies fell: 


O fates! come, come: 


Cut thread and thrum; 
Quail, cruſh, conclude, and quell. 
The. This paſſion, and the death of a dear friend 
would go near to make a man look fad. 
Hip. Beſhrew my heart, but I pity the man. 
Pyr. O wherefore, nature, didſt thou Lions frame? 
Since Lion vile hath here deflour'd my dear: 


| Which! 15—no, no- which was the faireſt dame, 


That liv'd, that low'd, that h ans ol d with 
g | 


Come tears, confound : 
Out ſword, and wound 

The pap of Pyramus. 
Ay, that left pap, 


, Where heart doth hop : 


Thus die I, thus, us chus. a 
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My ſoul is in the ſæy; 
Tongue, looſe thy 8 N . 
Moon, take thy flight; N | . 

Now die, die, die, die, Ge." [ Dies. 

Dem. No die but an ace for him; for he is but 

one. | 
I. Leſs than an ace, man for he 1 is dead ; he 1 is 
nothing. | Ex 
The, With . help of a Surgeon he 50 yet re- 
cover, and prove an aſs. 
Hip. How chance the Moonſbine is gone, before 
Thiſby come back and finds her lover? 


Enter Thiſbe. 


De. She will find him by ſtar- light. 
Here ſhe comes; and her paſſion ends the Play. 
Hip. Methinks, ſhe ſhould not uſe a long one for 
ſuch a Pyramus : 1 hope, ſhe will be brief. 
Dem. A moth will turn the ballance, which Pyra- 
nus, which Thisbe, is the better. * | 
Ly/. She hath ſpied him already with thoſe ſweet | 
eyes. 
Dem. AN thus ſhe moans, Videlicet, ——9 
7. Aſleep, my love? 
What dead, my. dove ? 
O Pyramus, arue 2 - 
Speak, ſpeak. Quite dumb: = 
Dead, Phe ? a tomb 
| Muſt cover thy ſweet eyes, 
"Theſe lilly brows, * 
This mM nole, 


\ 


Theſe 8 


3 Makes this ſpeech a little 
longer but not better. 
9 And thus ſhe means ——] 


Thus all the Editions have it. 


» ſhould be, thus ſhe moans; i. 
. laments over her dead Pyra- 


nut. 'THEOBALD. 
3 Theſe lilly Lips, this cherry 


| Noſe.] All Th;fy's Lamentation, 


till now, runs in regular Rhyme 
and Metre. But both, by ſame 
Accident, are in this fingle In- 
ſtance interrupted, I ſuſpect the 
Poet wrote; 
Theſe lilly Brows, 
This cherry Noſe, 
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| Theſe yellow cowſlip | * 


Are gone, are gone : 
Lovers, make moan | 

His eyes were green as.lecks, 
O fiſters three, 


Come, come to me, _ q 


With hands as pale as milk ; 

Lave them in gore, 
Since you have ſhore 
With ſhears his thread of filk. 
Tongue, not a word ; 
Come, truſty ſword ; 
Come, blade, my breaſf imbrue : 
And farewel, friends, | 
Thus Thisby ends . Nh 

Adieu, adieu, adieu. ; Dies. 

The, Moonſhine and Lion are left to Ay the dead. 

Dem. Ay, and Wall too. 

Bot. No, I aſſure you, the wall is down that part- 
ed their fathers. Will it pleaſe you to ſee the epilogue, 
or to hear a bergomaſk Canoes. between two of our 
_ company? 

The, No epilogue I pray you; fab your play needs 
no excuſe. Never excuſe; for when the players are 
all dead, there need none to be blam'd. Marry, if 


he, that writ it, had play'd Pyramus, and hung him 


ſelf in Thrisbe's garter, it would have been a fine tra- 
gedy: and fo it is, truly, and very notably diſ- 


charg'd. But come, your bergomaſk; let your Epi- 
logue alone. Here a dance of Clowns. 


The iron tongue of de hath told twelve. 
Lovers to bed; *tis almoſt Fairy time. 

J fear, we ſhall out-ſleep the coming morn, 
As much as we this night have over watch'd. 


Now #lack Brows being a Beauty a cherry Noſe, green Eyes, or 
- lilly Brows are a as ridiculous as Conuſlip Cheeks, TrHeoBaLD. 


4 
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This 
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This palpable groſs Play hath well beguil'd 
The heavy gait of night. — Sweet friends to bed.— 


A fortnight hold we this ſolemnity, | 
In night revels and new * [Excunt. | 


0 E R o00- 
Enter Puck. 


Puck. Now the hungry lion roars, 
And the wolf behowls the moon: - | . 
Whilſt the heavy ploughman ſnores, 
All with weary taſk fore-done. 
Now the waſted brands do glow, 
Whilſt the ſcritch-owl, ſchrieking loud, 
Puts the wretch, that lies i in woe, 
In remembrance of a ſhroud. 
Now it is the time of night, 
That the graves, all gaping wide, 
Every one lets forth his ſpright, 
In the church-way paths to glide; 
And we Fairies, that do run | 
By the triple Hecat's team, 1 
From the preſence of the ſun, | 
Following darkneſs like a dream, 
Now are frolick ; not-a mouſe, 
Shall diſturb this hallow'd houſe : 


2 In the old copies: And the that Seaſon, ſeem alſo intended 
4 F beholds the moon :] As to be repreſented; I make no 
'tis — . - 2 Queſtion but the Poet wrote; 
to characterize the Animals, as | 
they preſent themſelves at the | And the Wal, 7 behowls zhe Moon. 5 
Hour of Midnight; and as the For ſo the Wolf is exactly cha- 
Wolf is not juſtly characteriz'd racteriz'd, it being his peculiar 
by ſaying he behold; the Moon; Property to how! at the Moon. 
which all other Beaſts of Prey, (Beboaul, as bemoan, beſeem, and 
then awake, do: and as the an hundred others.) 


Sounds theſe Animals make at WARBURTON. 
= | | I am 


- 


6:0 
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I am ſent with broom before. 3 _ 
To ſweep the duſt behind the door. 


| Enten Ring and Queen of F airichs with their train. 


Ob. Through this houſe give glimmering light, 4 
By the dead and drowſy fire, 
Every elf, and fairy ſpright, 
Hop as light as bird from brier; 
And this ditty after me 
Sing, and dance it trippingly. 
Queen. Firſt rehearſe this ſong by rote, 
To each word a warbling note. 
Hand in hand, with fairy grace, 


| Will we ſing = bleſs this place. 


Ob. Now until the break of day, 5 
Through this houſe each Fairy ſtray. 


To 
3 T am ſent with broom before, So Drayton. 
To ſweep the duſt behi nd the Hence ſhadows ſeeming wh 
door. | ſhapes | 
Cleanlineſs was always neceſ- Of little  friſting Elves ant 
 fary to invite the reſidence and Apen. 
the favour of Fairies. To earth do make 8 wanton 
OT Ke: .  ſeapes, 
Th/ſe make our Girls their fu, 4 V "= 
2 moms them beth black and een 
blue, I think i it ſhould be read, 
And put a penny in their ſhoe Through this Houſe in glimmering 
The nad for cleanly ſweeping. Light. | 


DRAYTON. $ This ſpeech, which both the 
ol 


, is in 
E 1 Through this houſe give glim- Len, give to Oberon, is 


3 the Editionof 1623, and i 1 all 7 
merin following, printed as the ſong, 

Milton perhaps had this picture have oy ah it to Oberon, - it 
in his thought. apparently contains not the bleſ- 
Glowing embers through the room ſing which he 2 to beſtow 


Teach light to counterfeit a on the bed, but his declaration 
7 Il Penſeroſo. that he will bleſs it, and his or- 


ders | 


A MIDSUMMER-NIGHT"s DREAM. 
To the beſt bride bed will we, 


| 2 


Which by us ſhall bleſſed be: 


And the iſſue, there create, 


Ever ſhall be fortunate ; 


So ſhall all the couples three 


Ever true in loving be: 


And the blots of nature's hand 

Shall not in their iſſue ſtand; 

Never mole, hare lip, nor ſcar, N 

Nor mark prodigious, ſuch as are 1 1 


Deſpiſed in nativity, 


Shall upon their children be. 
With this field dew conſecrate, 


Every Fairy take his gait, 


And each ſeveral chamber bleſs, 
Through this palace, with ſweet peace. 


Ever ſhall it ſafely reſt, 


And the owner of it bleſt. 4 


Trip away, 
Make no ftay ; 


Meet me all by break of day. | 

Puck, If we ſhadows have offended, 

Think but this, and all is mended ; | 

That you have but ſlumber'd here.. 
While theſe viſions did appear. | 

And this weak and idle theam 

No more yielding but a dream. 


Gentles, do not reprehend ; 


If you pardon, we will mend. 


ders to the Fairies now to per- 
form the neceſſary rites. But 
where then is the ſong ?—T am 
afraid it is gone after many other 
things of greater. value. The 
truth is that two ſongs are loſt. 
The ſeries of the Scene is this; 
after the ſpeech of Puck, Obe- 


ron enters, and calls his Fairies to 


a ſong, which ſong is apparently | 
= W in all the . Next 


Ti ;tania leads another ſong which | 
is indeed loſt like: the former, 
though the Editors have endea-- 
voured to find it. Then Oberox 
diſmiſſes his Fairies to the deſ- 
patch of the ceremonies. 

The ſongs, I ſuppoſe, were 
loſt, becauſe they were not inſer- 


ted in the players parts, from 


which the drama was printed. 


And 
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And as 1 am honeſt Puck, 


If we have unearned fack 


Now to ſcape the ſerpent's tongue, 
We will make amends ere long: 


Elſe the Puck a liar call: 


So, good night unto you all. 
Give me your hands, if we be friends; 7 


And Robin ſhall reſtore amends. | 


[Exennt omnes. * 


6 Now to ape the ſerpent's 1 have uſed the copy of Roberts, 


tongue. 
That is, If we be diſmiſs'd with- 
out hiſſes. 
7 Give me your hands. 


That is, Clap your hands. Give 


us your applauſe. 


* Of this play there are two 


editions in quarto, one printed 
for Thomas Fiſher, the other for 
James Roberts, both in 1600. 


very carefully collated, as it 
ſeems, with that of Fifter. 


Nei- 


ther of the editions 8 to 
Fifher is ſometimes 
prefecable, but Roberts was fol- 


| lowed, though not without ſome 


variations, by Hemings and Condel. 
and they by all the folios that 
ſucceeded them. | 
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Protheus, 
Anthonio, Father to Protheus. 


Dramatis Perſonæ. 


DUKE of Milan, Father to Sylvia. 
Valentine, : the two Gentlemen. | 


Thurio, @ fooliſh! Rival to Valentine. 
Eglamore, Agent for Sylvia in her Eſcape. 
Hoſt, where Julia lodges in Milan. 

_ Out-laws. » 

Speed, a clowniſh throat to Valentine. 
Launce, the lite to Protheus. 


Panthion, Servant to Anthonio. 


Julia, a Lady of Vers, beloved of Protheus. 
Silvia, the Duke 7 Milan' 8 Daughter, beloved of Va- 


lentine. 
Lucetta, Waiting-w woman to Julia. 


0 4 | 
Servants, Muſicians. 


x. 


The SCENE, ſometimes in Verona z ſometimes it 
Milan; and on the Frontiers of Mantua. 


Of this play we have no edition more early than that of 165 
in Folio. ; | 
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TWO GENTLEMEN 


_ 


nts 2 4 8 tt Ma. _— 


1 


A t Ann 


An open Place in Verona. 


Enter Valentine and Protheus. 2 


VALENTINE. 


1 Itis obſervable (Lknow not 


for what cauſe) that the ſtile of 
this comedy ĩs leſs figurative, and 
more natural and unaffected than 


the greater part of this Author's, 
tho? ſuppoſed to be one of the 


firſt he wrote. Por. 

It may very well be doubted, 
whether Shake/pear had any other 
hand in this play than the en- 


FNEASE. to perſuade, my loving Proteus 
Home- keeping youth have ever homely wits; 
A Wer't not, affection chains thy tender days 
To the ſweet glances of thy honour'd love, 


I rather | 


livening it with ſome ſpeeches 
and lines thrown in here and 
there, which are eaſily diſtin- 
uiſhed as being of a different 
amp from the reſt, HAN MER. 
To this obſervation. of Mr. 
Pope, which is very juſt, Mr. 
Theobald has added, that this is 


one of Shakeſpear's worſt plays, 
and is leſs corrupted than any ot her. 
WH Mr. 


9 1 
wu wy — 
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I rather would intreat thy company, - 


To lee the wonders of the world abroad; 
Than (living dully fluggardiz'd at home) 


Mr. Upron peremptorily deter- 
mines,. that if any proof can be 


drawn from manner and ſtyle, this 
play muſt be ſont packing and ſeek 
er its parent elſexchere., How 
otherwiſe, favs he, do painters 
diſtinguiſh copies from originals, 
and have not authours their pecu- 


lar flyle and manner from which 


a true critich can form as unerr- 


ing a judgment as a Painter? I 


am afraid this illuſtration of a 
critick's ſcience will not prove 


what is deſired. A Painter knows 


a copy from an original by rules 


ſomewhat reſembling theſe .by 


which criticks know a tranſla- 


tion, which if it be l'ter2l, and 


literal it maſt be to reſemble the 
copy of a picture, will be eaſily 
diſtinguiſhed. Copies are known 


from originals even when the 


painter copies his on picture; 


fo if an authour ſhould literally 


tranſlate his work he would loſe 


the manner of an original. 


Mr. Upton coniounds the copy 
of a picture with the imitation of 
a painter's manner. Copies are 
eaſily known, but good imita- 
tions are not detected with equal 


_ certainty, and are, by the beſt 
| judges, often miſtaken. Nor is 


it true that the writer has always 
peculiarities equally diſtinguiſ- 
able with thoſe of the painter. 
The peculiar manner of each 


ariſes from the deſire, natural to 
every performer, of facilitating 
his ſubſequent works by recur- 


rence to his former ideas; this 


recurrence produces that repeti- 


- 


tion which is called habit. The 
painter, whoſe work is partly in- 
tellectual and partly manual, has 
habits of the mind, the eye and 
the hand, the writer has only 
habits of the mind. Yet, ſome 
painters have differed as much 
from themſelves as from any 
other; and I have been told, 
that there 1s little reſemblance 
between the firſt works of Ra- 
phael and the laſt, The ſame 
variation may he expected in 
writers; and if it be true, as it 
ſeems, that they are leſs ſubject 


to habit, the difference between 


their works may be yet greater. 

But by the internal marks of 
a compoſition we may diſcover 
the authour with probability, 


though ſeldom with certainty. 


When I read this play I cannot 
but think that I diſcover both 
in the ſerious and Judicrous 


ſcenes, the language and ſenti- | 


ments of Shakeſpear. It is not 
indeed one of his moſt powerful 
effuſions, it has neither many 
diverfities of character, nor 
ſtriking delineations of life, but 


it 2hounds in Yywwpa beyond 


molt of his plays, and few have 
raore lines or paſſages which, 
ſingly confidered, are eminently 


| beautiful. I am yet inclined to 


believe that it was not very ſuc- 


ceſsful, and ſuſpe& that it has 
eſeaped corruption, only becauſe 


being ſeldom played it was leS 
expoſed to the hazards of tran- 
ſcription. = | 


Wear 
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Wear out thy youth with ſhapeleſs idleneſs. 2 

But ſince thou lov'ſt, love till, and thrive therein : "2 

Ev'n as I would, when I to love begin. © > - f 

Pro. Wilt thou be gone ? ſweet Valentine adieu; ; 
Think on thy Protheus, when thou, haply, feeſt 
Some rare note-worthy object in thy travel. 


Wiſh me partaker in thy happineſs, 


When thou doſt meet 


good hap; andin thy danger, 


If ever danger do inviron thee, 

Commend thy Grievance to my holy prayer ; 

For I will be thy bead's- man, Yalentine. 

Viol. And on a love-book pray for my ſucceſs. 
Pro. Upon ſome book I love, I'll pray for Bir. 
Val. That's on ſome ſhallow ſtory of deep love. 

How young Leander croſs'd the Helleſpont. 

Pro. That's a deep ſtory of a deeper love; 

For he was more than over ſhoes in love. 

Val. Tis true; for you are over boots in love, 

And yet you never ſwom the Helleſpont. 

Pro. Over the boots ? nay, give me not the boots. 3 
Val. No, J will not; for! it boots thee not. 


Pro. What ? 


Val. To be in love, where FE, Is bought ith ; 


groans ; 


Top looks, with heart-fore ſighs; one 8 35 mo- 


ment” 8 mirth, 


With twenty watchful, weary, tedious nights. 


If haply won, perhaps, an hapleſs gain: 


If loit, why then a grievous labour won 2 


However, but a __ . with“ wit; 


— foapelef be. J The 
exciting is fine, as implying 
that ialeneſt prevents the giving 

any form or character to the 
manners. WARBURTON. 

3— ay, give me not the Boots. ] 
A proverbial Expreſſion, tho' 


now Gifuled, ſignifying, don' 1 
N 3 


Wy a laughing Stock of me; 
don't play upon me. The French 


have a Phraſe, Bailler foin. en 


Corne ; which Cotgrave thus in- 
terprets, To give one the Boots; to 


ſel] him a Bargain. THEOBALD. | 


4 However, but a folly.] This 
love will end in a u action, 
| to 
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Py elſe a wit by folly vanquiſhed. 
Pro. So, by your circumſtance, you call! me fool, 
Val. ©. by your circumſtance, I fear, you'll prove, 
Pro. *Tis love you cavil at ; Iam not love. 
Val. Love is your maſter ; for he maſters you. 
And he that is fo yoaked by a fool, 
Methinks, ſhould not be x dane, for 1 
Pro. Yet writers ſay, as in the ſweeteſt bud 
The eating canker dwells; ſo eating love 
Inhabits in the fineſt wits of all. 
Val. And writers ſay, as the moſt forward bud 
Is eaten by the canker, ere it blow; | 
Even fo by love the young and tender wit 
Is turn'd to folly, blasting in the bud; 
Loſing his verdure even in the prime, 
And all the fair effects of future hopes. 
But wherefore waſte I time to counſel thee, 
That art a votary to fond deſire ? 
Once more, adieu: my father at the road 


Expects my coming, there to ſee me ſhipp'd. 


Pro. And thither will I bring thee, Valentine. 
Val. Sweet Protheus, no: now let us take our leave, 


At Milar, let me hear fiom thee by letters 


Of thy ſucceſs in love; and what news elle 

Betideth here in abſence of thy friend: 

And I likewiſe will viſit thee with mine. 
Pro. All happineſs bechance to thee in Milan ! 
Val. As muchtoyouat home; and fo, farewel ! ¶ Exit 
Pro. He after honour hunts, I after love; 


He leaves his friends to dignify them more; 


leave myſelf, my friends, and all for love. 
Thou, Julia, thou haſt metamorphos*'d me; 
Made me neglect my 2 loſe "ny time, 


to produce which you are jong will be over-powered by the 
to ſpend your ait, or it will en Folly of love. 
in the loſs of your it, which | 


War 


2 Oe tt, Foo 
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War with good counſel, ſet the world at 1 3 
Made wit with muſing weak, heart ſick with thought.” 


SCENE 


bY 


II. 


Euter Speed. 


Speed, Sir Protheus, ſave you; ſaw you my maſter? 
Pro. But now he parted hence, t'imbark for Milan. 
Speed. Twenty to one then he is ſhipp'd ws > It 
And I have play'd the ſheep in loſing him. 
Pro. Indeed, a ſheep doth very often ſtray, 
An if the ſhepherd be awhile away: 
Speed. You conclude that my maſter is a : ſhepherd 


| then, and I a ſheep ? 
Pro. I do. 


Speed. Why then my horns are his horns, whether 


I wake or fleep. 


Pro. A filly anſwer, and fitting well a ſheep, 
Speed. This proves me ſtill a ſheep. 
Pro. True; and thy maſter a ſhepherd. : 
Seed. Nay, that I can deny by a circumſtance. 
Pro. It ſhall go hard, but Fil prove it by another. 
Spzed. The ſhepherd ſeeks the ſheep; and not the 
ſheep the ſhepherd ; but I ſeek my maſter, and my. 
maſter ſeeks not me; therefore Jam no ſheep. . 
1 Ty ſheep fe for fodder follows the ſhepherd, the 


5 Made ait 1 muſing LA F 
For made read make. Thou, 


Julia, haſ# made me war with 


good counſel, and make awvit weak 
with muſin 


6 This whale 72 like ma- 


which I believe were written by 
Shakeſpear, and others interpo- 
lated by the players) is com- 
poſed of the loweſt and moſt 
trifling conceits, to be accounted, 


for only from the groſs taſte of 


be univerſally allowed; 
it was interpolated by the players 
ſeems advanced without any 
proof, only to give a greater li»  - 


Wa 


the age be lived i in; Popul kw 
placerent. I wiſh I had autho- - 


rity to leave them out; but 1 
have done all I could, ſet a 


mark of reprobation upon them 


; throughout this edition. Pop x. 
ny others in theſe plays (ſome of 


That this, like many other 
Scenes, is mean and vulgar, will 
but that 


cence to critici Mm. 


f ſhep- | 
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ſhepherd for the food follows not the ſheep; 


thou for 


wages followeſt thy maſter, thy maſter for wages ſol- 


lows not thee; 


therefore thou art a ſheep. 


Speed. Such another * will make me cry Bad. 


Pro. But doſt thou hear? 
Julia? 


gaveſt thou my letter to 


Speed. Ay, Sir, I, a loſt mutton, gave your letter 
to her, a lac'd mutton, 7 and ſhe, a lac'd mutton, gave 
me, a loſt mutton, nothing for my labour. 


Pro. Here 8 too ſmall a 
muttons. 


a paſture for ſuch ſtore of 


Speed. If the ground be over. charg d, you were beſt 


ſtick her. 


Pro. Nay, in that you are a ſtray, 4 twere beſt 


pound 


carry ing your letter. 


Spee U N N ay, Sir leſs than a pound ſhall ſerve me for 


Pro. You miſtake : I mean the pound, a pin- -fold. 
Speed. From a pound to a pin? fold it over and over, 
| *Tisthreefold too little for carryinga letter toyour lover. | 


Pro. But what faid ſhe : 
Speed. I. 


0 


did ſhe nod? 9 nods. . 


ro. Nod-I ? why, that's ; noddy, 


Speed. You miſtook, Sir: 


I faid ſhe aid FP 


And 19 aſk me, if ſhe did nod; and I faid, I. 


74, a loſt Mutton, gave your 
Hatter to her, @ lac'd Mutton ;] 
Speed calls himſelf 2 % Mutton, 
becauſe he had loſt his Maſter, 
and becauſe Protheus had been 
proving him a Sheep. But why 
does he call the Lady a lac 
Murton? Wenchers are to this 
Day called Mutton-mongers : and 
conſequently the Obje of their 
Paſſion muſt, by che Metaphor, 
be the Marton. 
in his Z gli French Piction ry, 
explal 1s Lac'd Mutton i. 


fre, fille de eye. And 


And. Cotgrave 


Aden kin rendered this Paſ. 


ſage of Rabelais, in the Pro- 
logue of his fourth Book, Cailles 
coiÞhees mi ignonnement chantans, in 
this manner; Coated Drails and 
laced Mutton waggifhly finging. 


So that lard Mutton has been a 


ſort . Standard r for 7 
of Plz | HEOBAL 

72 Na in that you area ray. 
For the Reaſon Protheas Kool 
Dr.Thirlby adviſes that we ſhould 
read, a Stray, i. e. a ſtray Sheep; 
which continues 115 s Ban- 


ter upon Speed, TI OBALD, 
| Pra, 


jJJTTCbCͤĩ ²˙ wQL  . a 
Pro. And that ſet together, is noddy. 
Seed. Now you have taken the pains to {et it to- 
gether, take ir for your pains. 
Pro. No, no, you ſhall have it for bearing the letter. 
Speed. Well I perceive, I maſt be tata to bear with 
you. £ 
: Pro. Why, Sir, how do' you bear with me? 
Speed. Marry, Sir, the letter very orderly; 
Having nothing but the word noddy for my pains. 
Pro. Beſhrew me, but you have a quick wit. 
| Speed. And yet it cannot overtake your ſlow purſe.” | 
Pro. Come, come, open the matter in brief: What 
ſaid ſne? 
© - Freed. Open your purſe, that the nioney and the 
matter may be both at once deliver'd. 
Pro. Well, Sir, here is for your Pains; what ſaid 
he ? | 
Speed. Truly, Sir, I think you'll hardly win her. 
Pro. Why? could'ſt thou perceive fo much from her? 
Speed. Sir, I could perceive nothing at all from her; 
No, not ſo much as a ducket for delivering your lerter. 
And being ſo hard to me that brought your mind, 
I fear, ſhe'll prove as hard to you in reling her mind. 
Give her no token but ſtones; for ſhe's as hard- as ſterl. 
Pro. What, ſaid ſhe nothing ? 
Speed. No, not ſo much as—take this for FRY pains. 
To teftify your bounty, I thank you, you have teſtern d 
| met: 
In, requital whereof, heficeforth carry your letter your- 
ſelf: and fo, Sir, Pll commend you to my maſter. 
Pro. Go, go be gone, to ſave your ſhip from wreck, 
Which cannot periſh, having thee aboard, 
Being deſtin'd to a drier death on ſhore. 
I muſt 8⁰ ſend ſome better meſſenger: 


9 yeu have tftern'd mer] tefer, teſten, or 22 that is, 
Vou have gatified me with a with a fixpence, | 
1 fear, 
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I fear, my Fulia would not deign my lines, 


Receiving them from ſuch a worthleſs pak --.-- 
| L ſeverally, 


SCENE UL 
Changes to Julia's Chamber, 


Enter Julia and Lucetta. 


7. UT ſay, Lucelta, now we are alone, 

5 Would'ſt thou then counſel me to fall in love? 
Luc. Ay, madam, ſo you ſtumble not unheedfully, 
Jul. of all the fair reſort of gentlemen, 

That ev'ry day with parle encounter me, 

In thy opinion which is worthieſt love ? | | 
Luc. Pleaſe you, repeat their names; I'll ſhew my 

mind, 3 

According to my ſhallow ſimple ſkill. 

Jul. What think'ſt thou of the fair Sir Eglamour? 
Luc. As of a Knight well ſpoken, near and fine; 

But were I you, he never ſhould be mine. 

Jul. What think'ſ thou of the rich Mercatio ? 
Luc. Well of bis wealth; but of himſelf, fo, ſo: 
Jul. What think'ſt thou of the gentle Pretheus? 
Luc. Lord, lord! to ſee what folly reigns in us! 
Jul. How now ? what means this paſſion at his name? 
Luc. Pardon, dear madam ; tis a paſling ſhame, 

That J, unworthy body as I am, 

Should cenſure thus on lovely gentlemen, -/ 

Jul. Why not on Protheus, as on all the reſt? 
Luc. Then thus; of _ good, I think him beſt. 
Jul. Your reaſon? 

Luc. I have no other but a woman's reaſon; ; 

I think him ſo, becauſe I think him fo. 

Ful. And would thou have mecaſt my love on him? 
Tuc. Ay, if you ht your love not caſt away. 


om 


F VE RO „ 
Jul. Why, he of all the reſt hath never mov'd me. 
Luc. Yet he of all the reſt, I think, beſt loves ye. 
Jul. His little ſpeaking ſhews his love but ſmall. 
Luc. The fire, that's cloſeſt kept, burns moſt of all. 
Jul. They do not love, that do not ſhe their love, 
Tuc. Oh, they love lcaſt, that let men know their love. 
Jul. 1 would, I knew his mind. 2 
Lu, this paper, madam. 
Jul. To Julia; ſay, from whom? 
Luc. That the contents will ſhew. i 
Jul. Say, ſay; who gave it thee? * 
Luc. Sir Valentine s page; and ſent, FE: think, * "RO 
Protheas. 5 
He would have giv'n it you, but T, being i in the way, 
Did in your name receive it; pardon the fault, I pray. 
Jul. Now, by my modeſty, a goodly broker! 
Dare you preſume to harbour wanton f ines? 
To whiſper and conſpire againſt my youth ? 
Now, truſt me, *tis an office of great worth; 
And you an officer fit for the place. 
There, take the paper; ſee, it be return'd; 
Or elfe return no more into my ſight. 
Luc. To plead for love deſerves more fee than hate. 
Jul. Will ye be gone? | 
Luc. That you may ruminate. Exit. 
Jul. And yet I would I had ofer-look'd the letter. 
It were a ſhame to call her back again, 
And pray her to a fault, for which I chid her. 
What fool 1s ſhe, that 16055 I am a maid, 
And would not force the letter to my view: 5 
Since maids, in modeſty, ſay No, to that 
Which they would have the proff ber conſtrue, Ay. 
Fie, fie; how wayward is this fooliſh love, 
That, like a teſty babe, will ſcratch the nurſe, 
And preſently, all humbled, kiſs the rod? 


1 goodly broker.] A Broker was uſed for matchmaker, 
ſometimes for a procureſs, | 
How 
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Ho churliſhly I chid Lucetta hence, 
When willingly I would have had her here! 
How angerly I taught my brow to frown, 

When inward joy enforc'd my heart to ſmile ! 
My penance is to call Lucetta back, 

And aſk remiſſion for my folly paſt 

What ho! Lucetta ! | 


Re-enter Lucetta. 
Luc. What would your ladyſhip ? ? 


Jul. Is't near dinner- time? 
Luc. I would it were; _ 
That you might kill your ſtomach on your Wat, 
And not upon your maid. 
Jul. What is't that you 
Took up fo gingerly ? 
Luc. Nothing. | 
Jul. Why didſt thou ſtoop the. ©. 
Luc. To take a pape xr up, that I let fall. 
Jul. And is that paper nothing! e 
Luc. Nothing concerning me. 
Jul. Then let it lye for thoſe that it concerns. 
Luc. Madam, it will not lye, where it concerns; 
Unleſs it have a falſe interpreter. 


Jul. Some love of yours hath writ to you in rhime. 


Luc. That J might ſing it, madam, to a tune: 
Give me a note; your ladyſhip can ſer. 

Jul. As little by ſuch toys as may | be poſlible : : 
Beſt ſing it to the tune of Light o love. 

Luc. It is too heavy for ſo light a tune. 


Zul. Heavy? belike, it hath- ſome burden then. 


Luc. Ay; and melodious were it, would you ſing it, 
Jul. And why not you? 


Lac. I cannot reach Þ hi high, 
Jul. Let's ſee your on 


— flomach on our meat. 11 Gels was ad fo 2 or 
obſtinacy, 


? "How 


Py 


OF VERON A. 


How now, minion 5 


LU 


Luc. Keep tune there ſtill, ſo you will fing it out : 
And yet, methinks, I do not like this, tune. : 


Jul. You do not? 


Luc. No, madam, tis too ſharp 
Jul. You, minion, are too ſawcy. 


Lo hier. 


. Nay, now you are too flat, 

And mar the concord with too harſh a deſcant: 

There wanteth but : a mean, to fill your ſong. 
Jul. The mean is drown'd with your unruly baſe. 
Luc. Indeed, I bid the baſe for Protheus. 3 
Jul. This babble ſhall not henceforth trouble me. 


Here is a coil with proteſtation ! 
Go, get you gone ; and let the papers lye : 


[Tears it. 


You wauld be fingering them, to anger me. 
Luc. She makes it ſtrange, but ſhe would be beft 


leas'd 


To be lo anger'd with another letter. 


[ Exit. 


Jul. Nay, would I were ſo anger'd with the ſame! 
Oh hateful hands, to tear ſuch loving words! 
Injurious waſps, to feed on ſuch ſweet honey, 

And kill the bees, that yield it, with your ſtings !/ 

I'll kiſs each ſeveral paper for amends : 


Look, here | is writ &1nd Julia ;- 


—Unkind Julia | J 


As in revenge of thy in tatitude, 


I throw thy name agai 


the bruiſing ſtones 3 


Trampling contemptuouſly on thy diſdain. 
Look, here is writ, -Love-wounded Protheus. 
Poor wounded name ! my boſom, as a bed, 


3 Indeed I bid the baſe far 
| Prothens.)] The ſpeaker here 


turns the alluſion (which her 


miſtreſs employed) from the 52% 
Jn muſick to a country exerciſe 
Bid-the BajJe : In which ſome 
2 ue, and others are made pri- 
1 852 89 that Lucetta would 
atend, by this, to ſay, indeed 
take pains to make you ap- 


4 


tive to 8 paſſion. — He 
vies the ſame alluſion in his 
Venus and Adonis. 


To bid the xvinds a baſe he now | 
. n 
and in his Cymbaline he men- 


tions the game, 


Lads more lite 
To run the country Baſe. Wars. 


Shall 
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Shall lodge thee, *rill thy wound be thoroughly heal'd ; 


And thus I ſearch it with a ſov'reign kiſs. 
Burt twice, or thrice, was Protheus written down ; 


Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 


Till I have found each letter 1n the letter, 
Except mine own name : That ſome whirl-wind bear 
Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 
And throw it thence into the raging ſea! 
Eo, here in one Line is his name twice writ : 
Poor forlorn Protheus, paſſionate Protheus. 
To the ſweet Julia: * PII tear awayñ 
And yet I will nor, fith fo prettily 
He couples it to his complaining names: 
Thus will I fold them one upon another ; 

Now kiſs, embrace, contend, do what you will. 


Enter Lucetta. 


Tuc. Madam, dinner is ready, ana your ſicker ſtays, 

Jul. Well, let us go. 

Luc. What, ſhall theſe papers lye like tell-tales here? 

Jul. If thou reſpect them, belt to take them up. 

Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down : 
Yet here they ſhall not lye, for catching cold. 

Jul. I ſee, you have a month's mind to them. 

Luc. Ay, madam, you may ſay what ſights you ſee: 
I ſee things too, although you judge I wink. . 

Jul. Come, come, will pleaſe you go? [Exeunt. 


SCENE 


0 F v E. R O N A. 
8 E N. E IV. 
nia Houſe. + ul 


Enter Anthonio and Panthion. | 


EL. me, Pauthion, what ſad talk was 
that, 4 | 
| Wes my brother held you in the cleititr' ? 
Pani. *T'was of his nephew Protheus, your ſon. 
Ant. Why, what of him? | 
Pant. He wonder'd that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home, 
While other men of ſlender reputation 
Put forth their ſons to ſeek preferment out : 
Some to the wars, to try their n there; 
Some, to diſcover Iſlands far away; 
Some, to the ſtudious univerſities. 
For any, or for all theſe exerciſes, | 
He ſaid, that Protheus your ſon was meet: 
And did requeſt me to importune you, 
To let him ſpend his time no more at home; 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. | : 
Ant. Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that, 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. 
I have conſider'd well his loſs of time; 
And how he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being try d, and tutor'd in the world: 
Experience is by induſtry pong 
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Ant. 


L 
* 


4 — what fad talk. ] Sad is 
the ſame as grave or ſerious. 

5 Some to diſcover iſlands far 
away.) In Shakeſpear's time, 
voyages for the diſcovery of the 
lands of America were much in 
Vogue, And we find, in the 
Journals of the travellers of that 
time, that the ſons of noblemen, 


and of others of the beſt families 


in England, went very frequently 
on theſe adventures. Such as the 


Forteſcues, Collitons, Thorn-hills, 
Farmers, Pickerings, Littletons, 
Willoughbys, Cheſters, Hawleys, 
Bromleys, and others. 
prevailing faſhion, our poet fre- 


. quently alludes, and not with- 
out high commendations of it. 


WARBURTON. 


m0 


To this 
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Shall lodge thee, *till thy wound be thoroughly heard; 
And thus I ſearch it with a ſov'reign kiſs. 

But twice, or thrice, was Protheus written down; 

Be calm, good wind, blow not a word away, 

Till I have found each letter 1n the letter, 

Except mine own name: That ſome whirl-wind bear 

Unto a ragged, fearful, hanging rock, 

And throw it thence into the raging ſea! 


Lo, here in one Line is his name twice writ : 


Poor forlorn Protheus, paſſionate Protheus. 
To the ſweet Julia: = PII tear away; 
And yet I will not, ſith fo prettily 
He couples it to his complaining names: 
Thus will I fold them one upon another; 


1 Now kiſs, embrace, contend, do what you will. 


1 Lucetta. 


Tut. Madam, dinner is ready, and your dither ſtays, 
Jul. Well, let us go. 
Luc. What, ſhall theſe papers lye like tell-tales here? 
Jul. If thou reſpect them, beſt to take them up. 
Luc. Nay, I was taken up for laying them down: 
Yet here they ſhall not lye, for catching cold. 
Jul. I ſee, you have a month's mind to them. 
Luc. Ay, madam, you may fay what ſights you ſee : 
I ſee things too, although you judge I wink. 
Jul. Come, come, will't pleaſe you go? [ Exeunt. 
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nia, Houſe, 


Enter Anthonio and Panthion. 


Ani. 
that, 4 


E L L me, Pauthion, what ſad talk was 


Where with my brother held you in the Sie ? 
Pant. *T'was of his nephew Protheus, your ſon. + 
Ant. Why, what of him? 05 
Pant. He wonder'd that your lordſhip 
Would ſuffer him to ſpend his youth at home, 
While other men of ſlender reputation 
Put forth their ſons to ſeek preferment out : 
Some to the wars, to try their "UP there; 
Some, to diſcover Iſlands far away; 5 
Some, to the ſtudious univerſities. 
For any, or for all theſe exerciſes, | 
He ſaid, that Protlieus your ſon was meet: 
And did requeſt me to importune you, 
To let him ſpend his time no more at home; 
Which would be great impeachment to his age, 
In having known no travel in his youth. | 
Ant. Nor need'ſt thou much importune me to that, | 
Whereon this month I have been hammering. 
I have conſider'd well his loſs of time; 
And how he cannot be a perfect man, 
Not being try'd, and tutor'd in the world : , 


Experience is by induſtry MGR Ge 


4 — what ſad talk. ] Sad is 
the ſame as grave or ſerious. 


5 Some to diſcover iſlands far 


away.) In Shakeſpear's time, 
voyages for the diſcovery of the 
Mlands of America were much in 
vogue. And we find, in the 
Journals of the travellers of that 
time, that the ſons of noblemen, 


and of others of the beſt families 


5 
— 


in England, went very frequently 
on theſe adventures. Such as the 


Forteſcues, Collitons, Thorn-hills, 
Farmers, Pickerings, Littletons, 
Willoughbys, Chefters, Hawleys, 
Bromleys, and others. To this 
prevailing faſhion, our poet fre- 


. quently alludes, and not with- 
out high commendations of it. 


 WaRBURTON. 


And 
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And perfected by the ſwift courſe of time YT 
Then tell me, whither were I beſt to ſend him? 


Pant. I think, your lordſhip is not ignorant, 


Ant. I know it well. 


How his companion, youthful Valentine, 
Attends the Emperor in his royal court. 


Pant. Twere good, I think, your lordſhip ſent him 


thither ; 


There ſhall he practiſe tilts and tournaments, 
Hear ſweet diſcourſe, converſe with noblemen ; ; 
And be in eye of every exerciſe, 

Worthy his youth and nobleneſs of birth. 


Ant. FThike thy counſel ; 


well haſt thou advis'd : 


And that thou may'lt perceive-how well I like it, 
The execution of it ſhall make known; ; 


Ev'n with the ſpeedieſt expedition 
I will diſpatch. him to the Emperor's court. 


Pant. To-morrow, may it pleaſe you, Don Alphonſo, 
With other gentlemen of good efteem, 
Are journeying to falute the Emperor ; 
And to commend their ſervice to his will. 

Ant. Good company: with them ſhall Prozheys go. 
And, in good time, — now will we break with him. 7 


6 Attends 1 8 in bis 
Ryyal Court.] The Emperor's 
Royal Court is properly at Vi- 
enna, but Valentine, tis plain, i is 


at Milan; ; where, in moſt other 


Paſſages, tis ſaid he is attending 
the Duke, who makes one of the 
Characters in the Drama. This 


. to convict the Author of a 


orgetfulneſs and Contradicti- 


on; but, perhaps, it may be 
ſolved chus, and Milan be called 
the Emperor's Court; as, ſince 


the Reign of Charlemaigne, this 
DPukedom and its Territories 


have belong'd to the Emperors. 


I n. 1 could as eaſily ſolve 


7 


another Abſurdity, which en- 
counters us; of Yalentine's going 
from Verona ws both Inland 
ace TREOBATD. 
1 in 1 Vienna is 
not the court of the Emperour 
as Emperour, nor has Milan 
been always without its princes 
ünce the days of  Charlemaigne ; 
but the note has its uſe. 

7 in good time.] In good 
time was the old expreſſion when 
ſomething happened. which ſuit- 


ed the thing in hand, as the 


French K a ropes. ” 


Ener 
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Emer Prothens. 


Pro. | Sweet love, fweet lines; ſweet life! 


Here is her hand, the agent of her heart; 


Here is her oath for love, her honour's pawn. 

Oh | that our fathers would applaud our loves, 

To ſeal our happineſs with pes contents ! | 

Oh heav'nly Julia 
Ant How now? what letter are you reading there? 
Pro. May't pleaſe your lordſhip, 'tis a word or two 

Of commendation ſent from Valentine; 

Deliver'd by a friend that came from him. 
Ant. Lend me the letter; let me ſee what news. 
Pro. There 1s no news, my lord, but that he writes 


How happily he lives, how well belov'd, 
And daily graced by the Emperor; 


Wiſhing me with him, partner of his fortune. 
Ant. And how ſtand you affected to his wiſh ? 
Pro. As one relying on your lordſhip's will, 

And not depending on his friendly win. 
Ant. My will is ſomething ſorted with his wiſh ; 


Muſe not that I thus ſuddenly proceed; 


For what I will, I will; and there's an end. 
I am reſolv'd, chat thou ſhalt ſpend ſome time 
With Valentino in the Emp'ror's court: 


What maintenance he from his friends receives, 


Like exhibition thou ſhalt have from me : 
To morrow be in readineſs to go. 
Excule it not, for I am peremptory. 
Pro. My lord, I cannot be fo ſoon nnd 


_ Pleaſe you deliberate a day or two. 


Ant. Look, what thou wan? ſt, ſhall be ſent rs cheese: 
No more of ſtay; to morrow thou matt go. 
Come on, Panthian; you ſhall be employ'd 
To haſten on his expedition. [Exe. Ant. and Pant. 
Pro. Thus have Iſhun'd the Ku for fear of burning; 


And drench'd me in the Sea, where I am drown'd : 


Vol. I, O I RATA 


WY 
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I fear'd to ſhew my father Julia's letter, 
Leſt he ſhould take exceptions to my love; 
And with the vantage of mine own excuſe, 
Hath he excepted molt againſt my love. 
Oh, how this ſpring of love reſembleth s 
Th' uncertain glory of an April day; _ 
Which now ſhews all the beauty of the ſun, 
And by and by, a cloud takes all away! 


Enter Panthion. 


Pant. Sir Protheus, your father calls for you; 
He 1s in haſte, therefore, I pray you, go. 
Pro. Why, this it is! my heart accords thereto : 
And yet a thouſand times it aniwers, no. [ Exeunt, 


8 At the end of this verſe Which now ſhows all the glery 
there is wanting a ſyllable, for of 7helight, | 
the ſpeech apparently ends ina And, by and by, a cloud takes 
_— I mM e that all away, | 
will rhyme to un, and there- Lieht was either by negligence 
fore ſhall leave it to ſome happier or aﬀfetation 5 5 — ſun, 
critick. But I ſuſpect that the which, conſidered without the 


Authour might write thus, rhyme, is indeed better. The 
Oh, how this ſpring of love re- next tranſcriber finding that the 
ſemöleth right, word right did not rhyme to /un, 


Th uncertain glory of an April ſuppoſed it erroneouſly written, 
5555 | - 'andleſt it . 


F 


ACT . SCENE ; 


Changes to Milan. 8 "op 
- An Apartment in the Duke Palace. ap 
Enter Valentine and n | 


6 GS SPEED. «ran 


IIR, your glove 
Val. Not mine; my gloves are on. 
| . Speed. Why then this muy, be yours, for this 1s but 
ONE. 
Val. Ha] let me ſee: ay, give it me, it's mine: 
Sweet ornament, that decks a thing divine! . 
Ah Silvia] Silvia ! 
Speed. Madam Silvia ! Madam Silvia! 
Val. How now, Surah? . 
Speed. She is not within hearing, Sir. 
Val. Why, Sir, who bad you call her? 
Speed. Your worſhip, Sir, or elſe 1 miſtook. 

Val. Well, you'll ſtill be too forward. 
Speed. And yet I was laſt chidden for being too ſlow. 
Val. Go to, Sir; tell me, do you know Madam Silvia? 

Speed. She, that your worſhip loves ? 1 5 
Val. Why, how know you that I am in love? 

Speed, Marry, by theſe ſpecial marks; firſt, you 
have learn'd, like Sir Protheus, to wreath your arms 
like a male- content; to reliſh a love-ſong, like a Ro- 
bin-red-breaſt ; to walk alone, like one that had the 
peſtilence; to ſigh like a ſchool-boy that had loſt his 
A. B. C; to weep, like a young wench that had bu- 
ried her grandam ; to faſt, like one that rakes diet; 
to watch, like one that fears robbing; to ſpeak pul- 

; O 2 ing 
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ing, like a beggar at Hellowmas. 9 You were wont, 
when you laugh'd, to crow like a cock; when you 
walk'd, to walk like one of the lions; when you faſt- 
ed, it was preſently after dinner; when yoù look'd 
ſadly, it was for want of money: and now you are 
metamorphos'd with a miſtreſs, that, when 1 look on 
you, I can hardly think you my maſter. 
Val. Are all theſe things perceiv'd in me ? 
| Speed. They are all perceiv'd without ye. 
Val. Without me? they cannot. | 
Speed. Without you? nay, that's certain; for with- 
out 1 * were ſo ſimple, none elſe would: But you 
are ſo without theſe follies, that theſe follies are with- 
in you, and ſhine through you like the water in an 
urinal ; that not an eye that ſees you, but is a phy- 
fician to comment on your malady. 
Val. But tell me, doſt thou know my lady Silvia? 
Speed. She, that you gaze on ſo as ſhe ſits at ſupper? 
Val. Haſt thou obſerv'd that? ev'n ſhe I mean. 
Speed. Why, Sir, I know her not. 
Val. Doſt thou know her by my gazing on her 
and yet know'ſt her not ? 
Speed. Is ſhe not hard- favour'd, Sir? 
i: Val. Not fo fair, boy, as well. favour'd. 
= Speed. Sir, I know that well enough. 
Val. What doſt thou know? 
Speed. That ſhe is not fo fair, as of you well-favour'd. 
Val. I mean that her beauty is exquiliee, | 
But her favour infinite. | 
| Speed. That's becauſe the one 1s painted, and the 
| | other out of all count. 
| | _ Fa. How painted? and how out of count? 
= Speed. Marry, Sir, ſo painted to make her fair, that 
no man counts of her beauty. 


3 22 That is, about vagrant becomes leſs. comfort- 
the feaſt of A!L-Saints, when able. 

winter begins, and the life ofa = Nee el/e would. ]_None elle 

| 1 would be /o ſimple. 

| Val. 
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val. How eſteem'ſt thou me: 271 account of her 
beauty. | 
Speed. Yo never ſaw her Gnce ſhe was deform” d. | 

Val. How long hath ſhe been deform d! "= DT 

Speed. Ever ſince you lov'd her. 

Val. I have lov'd her, ever fince I ſaw her. 

And {till I ſee her beautiful. | 

Speed. If you love her, you cannot fee her. 

Val. Why? | 

Speed. Becauſe love is blind. O, that you had mine 
eyes, or your own eyes had the lights they were wont 

to have, when you chid at Sir Protheus for going un- 

garter d! 

Val. What ſhould I ſee than EG 
Val. Your own preſent folly, and her paſting * 
formity: For he, being in love, could not ſee to gar- 
ter his hoſe; and you, being in Ove cannot ſee to 

put on your hoſe. 

Val. Belike, boy, then you are in love: for laſt 
morning you could not ſee to wipe my ſhoes. 

Speed. True, Sir, I was in love with my bed; I 
thank you, you ſwing'd me for my love, WHICH makes 
me the bolder to chide you for yours. 

Val. In concluſion, I ſtand affected to has 
Speed. I would you were ſet, fo your affection would 
_ ceaſe. 

Val. Laſt night ſhe injoin d me to write forne 555 
to one ſhe loves. | | = 

Speed. And have you ? 

Val. I have. 

Speed. Are they not SIE hy writ? 

Val. No, boy, but as well as I can do chem 2 
r here ſhe comes. 13 5 


Enter Silvia. 


* Oh excellent motion] Oh exceeding puppet 
Now will he interpret to her. 

Val. Madam and miſtreſs, a thouland good morrows, 

| Q 3 Speed. 
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Speed. Oh ! 'give ye good ev'n; here 8 a million of 
manners. | 

© $i, Sir Valentine and ſervant, to you das thouſand. 1 0 

Speed. He ſhould give r intereſt; and ſhe gives it 
him. 

Val. As you I eld me, 1 have” writ your letter, 

Unto the ſecret, nameleſs, friend of yours; 

Which I was much unwilling to proceed ir in, 

But for my duty to your ladyſhip. 

8 thank you, gentle 1 tis very y er 

done. 

Val. Now aſt me, madam, it came hardly off: 

For being ignorant to whom it goes, 

I wric at random, very doubtfully. 

Sil. Perchance, you think too much of ſo much pains? 
Val. No, Madam, fo it ſteed you, I will write, 

Pleaſe you command, a thouland times as much. 

And yet | 
Sil. A pretty period; well . gell the ſequel ; 

And yer I will not name it; and yet I care not; 

And yet take this again, and yet I thank you; 

Meaning henceforth to trouble you no more. 

Speed. And yet you will; and yet, another yet. [Ade 
Val. What means your Jadyſhip | do you not like it? 
Sil. Yes, yes, the lines are very quaintly writ ; 

But fince unwillingly, take mee again; i 

Nay, take them. 

Val. Madam, they are for you. 1 
Sil. Ay, ay; you writ them, Sir, at my requeſt; 

But I will none of them; they are for you: 

I would have had them writ more movingly. 

Val. Pleaſe you, PH write your ladyſhip another. 

Sil. And when it's writ, for my ſake read it over; 

And if it pleaſe you, ſo; if not, why ſo. 

Val. If it pleaſe me, madam, what then ? 

Si]. Why if it pleaſe you, take it for your labour ; 

And fo good morrow, ſervant. | I Exil. 

| Speed. O zeſt unſeen, TOY inviſible, 


As 


rv r 


As a noſe on a man's face, or a weathercock on a 
Reeplet .::-:. + 
My maſter ſues to her, and ſhe hath taught her ſuitor, | 
He being her pupil, to become her tutor: 
O excellent device! was there ever heard a better! ? 
That my maſter, being the ſcribes. to himſelf ſhould 
Vrtite the letter? 

Val. How now, Sir, what are you i reaſoning with 
yourſelf ? 

Speed. N ay, I was chiming; 3 15 _ that have the 
reaſon, | | 
Val. Todo Shar? 

Speed. To be a ſpokeſman from madam Silvia. 

Val. To whom? 

Speed. To yourſelf; why, ſhe wooes you by a figure. 

Val. What figure? | 
Speed. By a letter, I ſhould ſay. - 

Val. Why, ſhe hath not writ to me? 

Speed. What need ſhe, 

When ſhe hath made you write to yourſelf! ? 
Why, do you not perceive the jeſt? 
Val. No, believe me. 

Speed: No believing you, indeed, Sir: but did you 
perceive her earneſt * * 

Val. She gave me none, except an angry word. 

Speed. Why, ſhe hath given you a letter. 

Val. That's the letter I writ to her friend. | 

Seed. And that letter hath ſhe deliver'd, and chere 1 
an end. 
Val. I would it were no worſe. 

HPyeed. I'II warrant you, *tis as well: | 
For often have you writ to her, and ſhe in modeſty, 
<« Or elſe for want of idle time, could not again reply; 
Or fearing elſe ſome meſſenger, that mg her mind 

5 „ diſcover. 

Herſelf hath taught her love himſelf to write unto 
| her lover.” = 

* That is di/cour/ing, talling. An nalianiſm. 

4 iſe tie SOM 
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All this I ſpeak in print; for in priet. ee it. — 


Why muſe you, Sir? 'tis dinner time. 
Val. T have din'd. 


Speed. Ay, but hearken, Sir: "the? the "WM | 


love can feed on the air, I am one that am nouriſh'd 


by my viduals, and would fain have meat: Oh be 


not like your miſtreſs; be moved, be moved. ¶ Exeunt. 


EN E I. 
Changes to Julia's Houſe gt Verona. 
"FOR Protheus ard Julia. 

| Pro. TAVE patience, gentle Julia. 


Jul. IJ muſt, where is no remedy. 
Pro. When poflibly I can, FE will return. 
Jul. If you turn not, you will return the ſooner: 
Keep this remembrance for zhy Juli S © 
[ Giving à ring. 
Pro. Why then we'll make exchangei here, take 
you this. 
Jul. And ſeal the bargain with a holy kiſs. 
Pro, Here is my hand for my true conſtancy; 
And when that hour O'erſlips me in the day. 
Wherein I ſigh not, Julia, for thy fake; 
The next enſuing hour ſome foul miſchance 
Torment me, for my love's forgetfulneſs! 
My father ſtays my coming; anſwer not: 
The tide is now; nay, not thy tide of tears; 
That tide will ſtay me longer, than I ſhonld: _ 
Bui Julia. 
Julia, are bat gone iin word? 
Ay, ſo true love ſhould do; it cannot ſpea; 
= F or truth hath better deeds, than words, to 2 it. 


r Panthion. 


Pan. Sir Protheus, you are ſtaid for. f 
52 7 | : 1 | T 0: 


. ws, vs oa o£A co 


— 
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Pro. C Ie me. „ 
Alas! this parting ſtrikes poor lovers dumb. | Exeunt.. 


SCE N E Ol. 
Changes to a Street. 
Enter Launce, with his dog Crab. 


Laun. AY, *twill be this hour ere I have done 

| weeping ; all the kind of the Launces have 
this very fault; I have receiv'd my proportion, like 
the prodigious fon, and am going with Sir Protheus 
to the Imperial's court. I think, Crab my dog be the 
ſowreſt-natur'd dog that lives: my mother weeping, 
my father wailing, my ſiſter crying, our maid how]- 
ing, our cat wringing her hands, and all. our houſe in 
a great perplexity; yet did not this cruel-hearted cur 
ſhed one tear! he is a ſtone, a very pebble-ſtone, and 
has no more pity in him than a dog: a Few would 
have wept, to have ſeen our parting; why, my gran- 
dam having no eyes, look you, wept herſelf blind at 
my parting, Nay, Þ'll ſhow you the manner of it: 
this ſhoe is my father; no, this left ſhoe is my fa- 
ther; no, no, this left ſhoe is my mother; nay, that 
cannot be ſo neither; yes, it is fo, it is ſo; it hath 
the worſer ſole; this ſhoe, with the hole in it, is my 
mother, and this my father; a vengeance on't, there 
'tis : now, Sir, this ſtaff is my ſiſter; for, look you, 
ſhe is as white as à lilly, and as ſmall as a wand; this 
hat is Nan, our maid ; I am the dog: no, the dog is 
himſelf, and I am the dog: 2 oh, the dog is me, and 
Jam myſelf; ay, ſo, ſo; now come I to my father; 


2 J am the dog, &c.] This is the dog, and J am myſelf. 
paſſage is much confuſed, and of This certainly is more reaſonable, 
confuſion the preſent reading but I know not how much reaſon 
makes no end. Sir J. Hanmer the Authour intended to beſtow 
reads, I am the dog; no, the dog on Launce's foliloguy, 
4% bim/elf and I am me, the dog „„ |; 
| 1 5 father, 
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father, your bleſſing; now ſhould not the ſhoe ſpeak 
a word for weeping ; now ſhould I kiſs my father; 
well, he weeps on; now come I to my mother; oh 
that ſhe could ſpeak now!—3 like a wood woman! well, 
I kiſs her; why there 'tis; here's my mother's breath 
up and down: now come I to my, ſiſter: mark the 
' moan ſhe makes: now the dog all this while ſheds not 


a tear, nor ſpeaks a word; but ſee, nach lay the duſt 
with my tears. | 


Enter Panthion. 


| Pan. Launce, away, away, aboard ; thy maſter is 
ſhipp'd, and thou art to poſt after with oars: what's 


the matter? why weep'ſt thou, man? away, aſs, ou 


will loſe the tide if you tarry any longer. 5 
T.aun. It is no matter if the ty'd were loſt, for 1 it is 
the unkindeſt ty'd that ever any man ty'd. 
Pant. What's the unkindeſt tide? _ 
Laun. Why, he that's ty'd here; Crab, my * 
Pant. Tut, man, I mean thoub't loſe the flood; 
and in loſing the flood, loſe thy voyage; and in loſing 
thy voyage, loſe thy maſter; and in loſing thy maſter 
loſe thy ſervice; and in loſing thy ſervice, why 
doſt thou ſtop my mouth? 
Laun. For fear thou ſhould'ſt loſe thy tongue. 
Pant. Where ſhould ] loſe my tongue * 
Laun. In thy tale? | 
Pant. In thy tail ? 
Laun. Loſe the flood, and the voyage, aud the 
| maſter, and the ſervice, and the tide ? why, man, if 


3 Like a 5 Woman !!] The i. e. crazy, frantick with Grief; 
firſt Folios agree in would-wo- or diſtracted, from any other 
mas; for which, becauſe it was Cauſe. The word is very fre- 

2 Myſtery to Mr. Pope, he has quently uſed in Chaucer ; and 
unmeaningly ſubſtituted o M ſometimes writ, wood, ſometimes, 
man. But it muſt be writ, or at wode, THEOBALD- 


leaſt underſtood, wood Woman, 4 | | 
3 Vu tthe 


/ 


* 


N {ENG FIV ER ONTAHHT , 
the 1 river were dry, I am able to fill it with my tears; 
if the wind were down, I could drive the boat with 

my ſighs. 

Pant. Come, come away, man; I was ſent to call | 
ha | ; | 
. . Lawn. Sir, call me what thou dar'ſt. 

Pant. Wilt thou go? , 17 ee 
Laun. bake in 5 ns ab [ Excunt. 


EE. 


9 0 E N 5 
Changes to Milan. 


An Apartment in the D uke 8 3 
Enter Valentine, Silvia, Thurio, and Speed, 


5 1 Ervant—— © 
* Val. Miſtreſs? 
Speed. Maſter, Sir Thurio frowns on you. 
Val. Ay, boy, it's for love. , 
Speed, Not of you. at 
Val. Of my miſtreſs then. b 8 
Speed. Twere good, you knockt him, | 
Sil. Servant, you are ſad. | - 
Val. Indeed, madam, I ſeem ſo. | 
Tu. Seem you that you are not? 
Val. Haply, I do. ä 
Thu, So do counterfeits. | 
Val. So do you. 5 
Thu, What ſeem I, that I am not? 
„. 
Thu. What inſtance of the contrary ? oP 
Val. Your folly. _ 
Thu, And how quote you my folly? ? 
. Tal. I quote it in your jerkin. 
Ju. My jerkin is a doublet, 55 
e Fab Well, then, Fl double mar folly. 
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Thu, How? | 
Sil. What, angry, Sir 4 rio? do you change co- 


| Jour? 


Val. Give him E madam; he is a kind of Ca- 


meleon. 


Thu. That hath more mind to foal on your laod, 
than live in your air. 

Val. You have ſaid, Sir. | 

Thu. Ay, Sir, and done too, for this time. 

Val. I know it well, Sir; you always end, ere you 
begin. 

Sil. A fine volly of words, gentlemen, and quickly 
ſhot off. | 
Val. Tis indeed, madam; we thank te giver. 

Sil. Who is that, tervant? 

Val. Yourſelf, ſweet lady, for you gave oo fire : Sir 
Thurio borrows his wit from your ladyſnip's looks, and 

ſpends, what he borrows, kindly in your company. 
Tun. Sir, if you ſpend word for word with me, I 
* take your wit. bankrupt. | | 
. I know it well, Sir; you have an exchequer of 
„ and, I think, no other treaſure to give your 
followers : for it appears by their bare liveries, that 
they live by your bare words. 

Sil. No more, gentlemen, no more: Here comes 

my father. 


E N E ( 
Enter the Duke. 


Duke. Now, daughter Silvia, you 3 are hard beſet. 

Sir Valentine, your father's in good health; | 

What fay you to a letter from your friends 

Of much good news? 

Val. My lord, I will be thankful | 
To any happy meſſenger from thence, _ - 

Duke. Know 700 Dan Anthanio, your countryman ? ? 


Val. 
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yal. Ay, my good lord, I know the ee 
To be of worth and worthy eſtimation ; 
And, not without deſert, ſo well reputed 4 
Duke. Hath he not a fon? 
Val. Ay, my good lord, a fon that well deſerves 
The honour and regard of ſuch a father. | 
Duke. You know him well? 
Val. T knew him, as myſelf; for from our infancy 
We have converſt, and ſpent our hours together: 
And tho? myſelf have been an idle truant, 
Omitting the ſweet benefit of time, 
To cloath mine age with ange-like perfection; 5 
Yet hath Sir Protheus, for that's his name, 
Made uſe and fair advantage of his days; 
His years but young, but his experience old ; 
His head unmellow'd, but his judgment ripe; 
And, in a word, (for far behind his worth 
Come all the praiſes, that I now beſtow;) 
He is compleat in feature and in mind, 
With all good grace to grace a gentleman. | 
Duke. Beſhrew me, Sir, but if he makes this 1. 
He is as worthy for an empreſs' love, 
As meet to be an Emperor's counſellor. 
Well, Sir, this gentleman is come to me, 
With commendations from great potentates; 
And here he means to ſpend his time a while. 
[ think, *tis no unwelcome news to you. 
Val. Should I have wiſh'd a thing, it had bes he. 
Duke. Welcome him then according to his worth: 
Kun, I ſpeak. to you; and you, Sir Thur: : 
For Valentine, I need not cite him to it: 5 
P11 ſend him hither to you preſently. [ Exit Duke. 
Val. This is the gentleman, I told your ladyſhip, 
Had come along with me, but that his miſtreis 
od hold his eyes lockt in her cryſtal ] looks. 


4 No without Ale. ] And not dignified with fo much reguiation 
without proportionate merit. 


Sil. 
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Sil. Belike, that now ſhe hath enfranchis d them 
Upon ſome other pawn for fealty. | 


Val. Nay, ſure, I think, ſhe holds chem pr pris'n ners ſtill. 
Sil. Nay, then he ſhould be blind: and, Nane 


| blind, 

| How could he ſee his way to els out you 2 
Val. Why, lady, love hath twenty pair of eyes. 
Thu. They ſay, that love hath not an eye at all. 
Val. To ſee ſuch lovers, Thurio, as yourſelf: : 

Upon a homely object love can wink. 


SCENE VL 


Enter Protheus. 


Sil. Have doe; have done; here comes the gen- 


tleman. 
Val. Welcome, dear Pfeil: miſtreſs, I beſeech 
ou, 
Cotes his welcome with ſome ſpecial favour. 
Sil. His worth is warrant for his welcome hither, 
If this be he, you oft have wiſh'd to hear from. 
Yal. Miſtreſs, it is: Sweet lady, entertain him 
To be my fellow-ſervant to your ladyſhip. 
Sil. Too low a miftreſs for ſo high a ſervant. 
Pro. Not ſo, ſweet lady; but too mean a ſervant, 
To have. a look of ſuch a worthy miſtreſs. 
Val. Leave off diſcourſe of diſability: 
Sweet lady, entertain him for your ſervant. 
Pro. My duty will I boaſt of, nothing elle. 
Sil. And duty never yet did want his meed: 
Servant, you're welcome to a worthleſs miſtreſs. 
Pro. Il die on him that fays fo, but vourſelf. 
Sil. That you are welcome? 
Pro. No. That you are worthleſs, 5 


5 No. That you are eworthleſs.) 1 have inſerted the particle 20 to 
Enter 


= 7 up the meaſure. 


: \ 
Se. O2O£A Xu . A ns I FE 22 
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1 Servant. 


. Madam, my lord your father would ſpeak with 


you. 6 


Sil. I'll wait upon his pleaſure: [Exit Serv.] Come, 


Sir T hurt, 


_ Go with me. And once more, new ſervant, welcome : : 
I'll leave you to confer of home: affairs; 

| When you have done, we look to hear from you. 
3 We'll both attend upon your ladyſhip. - 


[ Exit Sil. and Thu, 


SC E N E VH. 


Val. Now tell me, how do all from whence you 


came ? 


Pro. Your friends are well, and have them much 


commended. 


1 


Val. And how do yours? 
Pro, I left them all in health. 
Val. How does your "I and how thrives u__—_ 


love? 


Pro. My tales of love were wont to weary oub 
I know, you joy not in a love- diſcourſe. 

Val. Ay, Protlieus, but that lite is alter'd now; 
I have done penance for contemning love; 
Whoſe high imperious thoughts have puniſh'd me? 
With bitter faſts, with penitential groans; 
With nightly tears, and daily heart- ſore ſighs. 


6 Thur. Madam, my Lord your 
Father.) This Speech in all the 
Editions is aſſigned improperly to 


Thurio; but he has been all along 
upon the Stage, and could not 


know that the Duke wanted his 
Daughter. Beſides, the firſt Line 
and half of Silvias Anſwer is 
evidently addreſs'd to two Per- 
ſons. A Servant, therefore, muſt 


coo in _ deliver the Meſ- 


ſage; and then Silvia goes out 
with Thurio, 
7 Whoſe high imperious:] F or 


wh I read tho/e. I have con- 
temned love and am punith'd. 


Thoſe high thoughts by which 1 


exalted myſelf above human paſ- 


ſions or frailties, have brought 


upon me faſts and groans. 


For, | 


'THEOBALD. - 
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For, in revenge of my contempt of love, 
Love hath chac'd ſleep from my enthralled eyes, 
And made them watchers of mine own heart's ſorrow, 
O gentle ProtheuNlove's a mighty lord; 
And hath ſo humbled me, as, I confeſs, 
There is no woe to his correction, s 
Nor to his ſervice, no ſuch joy on earth. 
Now no diſcourſe, except it be of love; 
Now can | break my fait, dine, ſup, and fleep 
Upon the very naked name of love. 
. Pro, Enough: I read your fortune in your eye. 
Was this the idol, that you worſhip ſo? 
Val. Even ſhe; and is ſhe not a heav'nly ſaint? 
Pro. No; but ſhe is an earthly fn 
Val. Call her divine. 
Pro. I will not flatter her. 
Val. O flatter me: for love delights i in praiſe. . 
Pro. When I was ſick, you gave me bitter pw: 
And I muſt miniſter the like to you. 
Val. Then ſpeak the truth by her; if not divine, 
Yer let her be a principality, ? 
Sov'reign to all the creatures on. the earth. 
Pro. Except my miftreſs. 
Vual. Sweet, except not any; 
Except thou wilt except againſt my love. 
Pro. Have I not reaſon to prefer mine own? 
Pal. And Iwill help thee to prefer her too: 
She ſhall be dignified with this high honour, 
To bear my lady's train, left the bale carth 
Should from her veſture chance to ſteal a kiſs ; 
And, or ſo great a favour growing prove, 


8 No dus 10 his correction. 9 4 principality J The firſt or 
Ne miſery that can be compared principal of women. So the old 
10 the puniſhment. inflifted by writers uſe fate. She is a lady, 
love. Herbert called for the a great ſtate. LaTYMER. This 
ayers of the Liturgy a little Jook is called in ſtates warlie, in 
| defore his death, ſaying, None to ry an Sir T. Monk. 
them, none to them. | | 


| Diſdain 
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Diſdain to root the ſummer-ſwelling flower; | 
And make rough winter everlaſtingly. 
Pro. Why, Valentine, what bragadiſm is this? 
Val. Pardon me, Protheus; all I can, is nothing 
To her, whoſe worth makes other worthies nn ; 
She 1s alone, * 
Pro. Then let her alone. 
Val. Not for the world : why, man, ſhe is mine 
own; | 
And I as rich in having ſuch a jewel, 
As twenty ſeas, if all their ſand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold. 
Forgive me, that I do not dream on thee, 
Becauſe thou ſeeſt me doat upon my love. 
My fooliſh rival, that her father likes, 
Only for his poſſeſſions are ſo huge, 
Is gone with her along, and I muſt after; 
For love, thou know'ſt is full of zealouly. 
Pro. But ſhe loves you? 
Val. Ay, and we are betroth'd; nay more, our mar- 
riage-hour, 
With all the cunning manner of our flight, 
Determin'd of; how I muſt climb her window, 
The ladder made of cords ; and all the means 
Plotted and *greed on for my happineſs. 
Good Prothens, go with me to my chamber, 
In theſe affairs to aid me with thy counſel. 
Pro. Go on before; I ſhall enquire you forth. 
I muſt unto the road, to diſembark 
Some neceſſaries that I needs mult uſe ; 
And then I'll preſently attend you. 
Val. Will you make haſte? 1 
Pro. I will. | | „„ Fea Val 
Ev'n as one heat another heat expels, | 
Or as one nail by ſtrength drives out another; 


* She it alone. ] Ste flands by herſelf There | is none to be com- 
pared to her. 
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So the remembrance of my former love 

Is by a newer object quite forgotten. 

It is mine Eye, or Valentino's Praiſe, 

Her true perfection, or my falſe W 
That makes me, reaſonleſs, to reaſon thus? 
She's fair; and fo is Julia, chat I love; 
That I did love, for now my love is thaw'd ; 
Which, like a waxen image gainſt a fire, 
Bears no impreſſion of the thing it was. 
Methinks, my zeal to Valentine is cold; 

And that I love him not, as I was wont. 

O] but I love his lady too, too, much: 
And that's the reaſon, I love him ſo little. 


Ho ſhall I doat on here with more advice, 2 


That thus without advice begin to love her? 
Tis but her picture I have yet beheld, 3 
And that hath dazeled my reaſon's light: : 
But when I look on her perfections, 

There 1s no reaſon, but I ſhall be blind. 


I; I can check my erring love, I will; 


3 - nds to b her PI ule my el. 


1 I is mine TEEN, or Valen- 
tino's Praiſe, Here Protheus 
queſtions with himſelf, whether 
it is his own praiſe, or Valentine s, 
that makes him fall in love with 
Valentine's miſtreſs. But not to 
inſiſt on the abſurdity of falling 
in love through his own praiſes, 
he had not indeed praiſed her any 
farther than giving his opinion of 
her in three words, when his 
friend aſked it of him. 


printed thus, 
Is it mine, or Valentino's praiſe? 


A word is wanting. The line 
was originally thus, 


1s it mine EYE, or Valentino”; 


praiſe P 


_ miſtreſs, 


In all a 
the old editions, we find the line 


[Exit 


Protheus had * ſeen Yalentint's 
whom her lover had 


been laviſhly praiſing. His en- 


comiums therefore heightening 


Pratheus's idea of her at the in- 
terview, it was the leſs wonder 
he ſhould be uncertain which had 
made the ſtrongeſt impreſſion, 
Valentine's praiſes, or his own 
view of her. WARBURTON, 


2 With more adwice.] With 
more prudence, with more diſ- 
cretion. 


3 "Tis but her picture.] This 
is evidently a flip of attention, 
for he had ſeen her in the laſt 
ſcene, and in high terms offered 
or = ſervice. 


SCENE 


OF VERONA 
: „ * + p 7 — 1 « 8 th 4 1 : : 


8. C E N E Vl, 
Changes 40 a Strat. 


Euter Speed and Launce. 1 


o. A4 E, by mine honeſty, welcome to 


* Mi "Why 


Laun. Forſwear not thyſelf, ſweet youth; for 1 im 


not welcome: I reckon this always, that a man js nes 
ver undone, till he be hang'd ; nor never welcome to 


a place, till ſome certain ſhot be paid, and the hoſteſs 


lay, welcome, 


Speed, Come on, you mad-cap; I'II to the ale- 
houſe with you preſentiy, where, for one ſhot of five- 


pence thou ſhalt have five thouſand welcomes. But, 
Sirrah, how did thy maſter part with madam Julia? 
Laun. Marry, after they clos'd in earneſt, they 
parted very fairly in jeſt. 
Speed. But ſhall ſhe marry him? 
Laun. No. © 
Speed. How then? ſhall he marry her ? 
'  Laun, No, neither. _ 
Speed. What, are they broken? 
Laun. No, they are both as whole as a fiſh. 
Speed. Why then how ſtands the matter with them? 
Laun. Marry, thus: when it ſtands well with him, 
it ſtands well with her. 
Speed. What an aſs art thou? I vinderta d thee 
not. 
 Laun, What a block art oy that thou eiu not ? 
My ſtaff underſtands me. 5 


E It is Padua in « Milton in his great Toem B VI. 


former alc See the note on — be terms wwe ſent were te) ms 
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Speed. What thou ſay'it ? | 

Laun. Ay, and what I do too; look thee, PI but 5 
lean, and my ſtaff underſtands me. 

Speed. It ſtands under thee indeed. 

Laun. Why, ſtand- under, and underſtand, is all 
ones 

Speed. But tell me true, wilbt be a match? 5 

Laun. Aſk my dog: if he ſay, ay: it will; if he 
ſay, no, it will; it he ſhake his tail, and ſay nothing, 
rr anlll { -_. 
Speed. The concluſion is 8 that it will. 

Laun. Thou ſhalt never get ſuch a ſecret from me, 
but by a parable. 

Ppeeed. Tis well, that I get it ſo. But Launce, how, 

ſay'ſt thou, that my maſter is become a notable lover; 

Laun, I never knew him otherwiſe. 

Speed. Than how? . 
Laun. A notable Lubber, as thou reporteſt him e w 
be. 

Speed. Why, thou whorſon ah thou miſtakeſt me. 

Laun. Why, fool, I meant not thee; I meant thy 
maſter. . 1 | - : 

Speed, I tell thee, my maſter is become a hot lover. 

Laun. Why, I tell thee, I care not tho' he burn 
himſelf in love: If thou wilt go with me to the ale- 
houſe, ſo; if not, thou art an Hebrew, a Few, and not 
worth the name of a C iſtian. 

Speed. Why? 

Laun. . thou haſt not ſo undd charity in 


thee, as to go to the ale-houſe with a Chi Mian: wilt 
thou go? 


| Speed. At thy ſervice, [Exeunt. | 

Ad /lagger'd many; avho receives Not ne this gift 9 
them right | have beſides 

Had need from head to foot well To ſhew us when our foes fand 
quecriand, | | nut uprigbti. 


SCENE f 


'OF VERONA. 4] 213 


S9 EN 


E 1X, 


Enter Protheus W | 


Pro. To leave my Julia, ſhall I be forſworn; 
To love fair Silvia, ſhall I be forſworn; 
| To wrong my friend, 1 ſhall be much forſworn: 
And ev'n that pow'r, which gave me firſt my oath, 
Provokes me to this threefold perjury. | 
Love bad me ſwear, and love bids me. forſwear: 
O ſweet- ſuggeſting love! 6 if thou haſt ſinn'd, 
Teach me, thy tempted ſubject, to excuſe it. 
At firſt J did adore a twinkling ſtar, 
But now I worſhip a celeſtial ſun. 
_ Unheedful vows may heedfully be broken; 
And he wants wit, that wants reſolved will 
To learn his wit Yexchange the bad for better. 
Fie, fie, unreverend tongue to call her bad, 
Whoſe Sov'reignty ſo oft thou haſt preferr'd 
With twenty thouſand ſoul-confirming oaths, 
I cannot leave to love, and yet I do: 
But there I leave to love, where I ſhould love : 
Julia J loſe, and Valentine I loſe: 
If I keep them, I needs muſt loſe myſelf :' 

If I loſe them, this find I by their loſs, 


For Valentine, myſelf ; for Julia, Silvia.—— : 


* Tt is to be obſerved that in 
the firſt folio edition, the only E- 
dition of authority, there are no 
directions concerning the ſcenes ; 
they have been added by the 


later Editors, and may therefore 


be changed by any reader that 
can give more conſiſtency or re- 
gularity to the drama by ſuch al- 
terations. I make this remark 
in this place, becauſe I know not 


whether the following ſoliloqoy 


of Protheus is ſo proper in the 


6 0 ſeweet Joao 10 
To Juggeſt is to tempt in our au- 
thour's language. 


So again, 


Knowing that tender youth is ſoon | 


ſuggeſted. 
The ſenſe is. O tempting loves 


if thou haſt influenced me to ſin, 


teach me 10 excuje it. Dr. Wars 
Burton reads, if J fon Ann d; 


but, I think, not only without 


neceſſity, but with leſs elegance. 
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21 THE TWO GENTLEMEN 
I to myſelf am dearer than a friend ; 


For love is ſtill more precious in irſelf: 


And Silvia, witnels heav'n, that made her fair! 

Shews Julia but a ſwarthy Etkhiope. 

I will forget that Julia is alive, 

Remembring that my love to her is dead: 

And Valentine Tl hold an enemy, 

Aiming. at Silvia as a ſweeter friend. 

I cannot now prove conſtant to myſelf, 
Without ſome treachery us'd to Valentine 

This night, he meaneth with a corded ladder 

To climb celeſtial Sil via's chamber- window; ; 

Myſelf in counſel his competitor, * 

Now preſently I'll give her father notice 

Of their diſguiſing, and pretended flight; 2 

Who, all enrag'd, will baniſh Valentine: 

For Thurio, he intends, ſhall wed his daughter. 

But, Valentine being gone, I'll quickly crols, - 

By ſome fly trick, blunt Thuric's dull proceeding, 


Love, lend me wings to make my purpoſe ſwift, 
As thou haſt W me wit to plot this drift! 3 


[Ext 


nes 7 Julia's Houſe in Verona. 
Enter Julia and Lucetta. | 


Ou nſel, Lucetta 


Gentle girl, affiſt me; 


And, even in kind love, I do conjure thee, 
Who' art the table wherein all my thoughts 
Are viſibly character'd and engrav'd, 
To leſſon me; and tell me ſome good mean, 
How with my honour I may undertake _ 
A} journey to my loving Protheus, . of 


1 My/elf, who am his com peti- 
tor or rival, being admitted to his 
counſel. 

2 Pretended flight.] We may 
read intended flight, *. 


31 ſuſpect that the apthour 


is of no great importance. 


concluded the act wich this cou- 
plet, and that the next ſcene 
ſhould begin the third act; but 
the change, as it will add nothing 

to the probability of the action, 


Luc, 


O ENA. 1s 
Tuc. Alas! the way is weariſome and ae 
Jul. A true - devoted pilgrim is not weary 
To meaſure Kingdoms with his feeble ſteps; _ 
Much leſs ſhall ſhe, that hath love's wings to fly ; 
And when the flight is made. to one ſo dear, 
Of ſuch divine perfection, as Sir Protheus. 
Luc. Better forbear, *till Protheus make return. 
Jul. Oh, know'ſt thou not, his looks are "AY foul's 
flood | 
Phy the dearth, that I have pined i in, 
By longing for chat food ſo long a time. 
Didſt thou but know the inly touch of 8 
Thou would'ſt as ſoon go kindle fire with now, 
As ſeek to quench the fire of love with words. 
Luc. I do not ſeek to quench your love's hot fire, 
But qualify the fire's extream rage, 
Leſt it ſhould burn above the bounds of reaſon. 
Jul. The more thou damm'ſt it up, the more it 
burns. 
The current, that with gentle murmur glides, | 
Thou know'ſt, being ſtopp'd, impatiently doth rage; 
But when his fair courſe-is not hinder'd, | 
He makes ſweet muſick with th' enamel'd ſtones; 
Giving a gentle kiſs to every ledge | 


He overtaketh in his pilgrimage : 


And ſo by many winding nooks he ftrays, 
With willing ſport, to the wild ocean, . 
Then let me go, and hinder not my courſe; 
I'll be as patient as a gentle ſtream, 
And make a paſtime of each weary ſtep, 
Till the laſt ſtep have brought me to my love; 
And there l'll reſt, as, after much turmoil, 
A bleſſed foul doth in Eiy/um. | 
Luc. But in what habit will you go along 2 
Jul. Not like a woman; for I would Prevent 
The looſe encounters of laſcivious men: 
Gentle Lucetta, fit me with ſuch weeds 


As may beſeem ſome well · reputed page. | 
| 7 C Pe 3 1 
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Luc. Why then your ladyſhip muſt cut your hair. 
Jul. No, girl; I'll knit it up in falken ſtrings, 
With twenty odd-conceited true-love-knots : 
To be fantaſtick, may become a youth 
Of greater time than I ſhall ſhew to be. 
Luc, What faſhion, Madam, ſhall 1 make your 
| breeches? _ 
Jul, That fits as well, as“ tell me, e good my lord, | 
% What compaſs will you wear your farthingale ?” 
Why, even what faſhion thou beſt lik*ſt, Lucetta. | 
Luc, You muſt needs have them with a cod. piece, 
Madam. 
Jul. Out, out, Lucetta ! that will be ill- our d. 
Luc. A round hoſe, Madam, now's not worth a pin. 
Unleſs you have a cod-piece to ſtick pins on. 

Ful. Lucetta, as thou lov'ſt me, let me have 
What thou think'it meet, and is moſt mannerly: 
But tell me, wench, how will the world repute me 
For undertaking ſo unſtaid a journey? 

J fear me, it will make me ſcandaliz'd. 
Luc. If you think ſo, then ſtay at home, and 80 not, 
Jul. Nay, that I will not. 

Luc. Then never dream on infamy, but 80. 

If Protlieus like your journey, when you come, 

No matter who's diſpleas'd, when you are gone: 

I fear me, he will ſcarce be pleas'd withal. 

Jul. That is the leaſt, Lucetta, of my fear: 

A thouſand oaths, an ocean of his tears, 

And inſtances * as infinite of love, 

Warrant me welcome to my Protheus, 

Luc. All theſe are ſervants to deceitful men. 
Jul. Baſe men, that uſe them to ſo baſe effect! 

But truer ſtars did govern Protheus birth; 

His words are bonds, his oaths are oracles Þ 

His love ſincere, his thoughts immaculate ; 

His tears, pure meſſengers ſent from his heart; 


* Of infinite. 0% Edit, 


His 


72 OF; FT 217 
His heart as far fm fraud, as heav'n from earth. 

Luc. Pray heav'n he prove lo, when you come to 

tus !! -;.... 

Jul. Now, as thou loy'ſt me, do him not that 
 _ © wrongs 
Jo bear a hard opinion of his truth; 

Only deſerve my love, by loving him; 1 
And preſently go with me to my chamber, 
To take a note, of what I ſtand in need of, 
To furniſh me upon my longing journey. 
All that is mine I leave at thy diſpoſe, 
My goods, my lands, my reputation; 
Only, in lieu thereof, diſpatch me hence. 
Come, anſwer not; but do it preſently; 
I am impatient of my tarriance. [Excunt.. 


—_ 


* — 2 — * 


> 


ACT m. SCENE L 
The Duke's Palace, in Milan. 


* 


Enter Duke, Thurio, and Procdies. | 
Down: 


OIR 7 barks, give us leave, I pray, a while; 
8 We have ſome ſecrets to confer about. 
[ Exit Thur. 
Now tell me, Protheus, what s your will with me? 
Pro, My gracious lord, that which I would diſcover, 

The law of friendſhip bids me to conceal ; 
But when I call to mind your gracious favours 
Done to me, undeſerving as I am, 
My duty pricks me on to utter that, 

Which, elſe, no worldly good ſhould draw 8 me. 
Know, worthy Prince, Sir Valentine my friend 


This night intends to ſteal away your daughter: 
Myſelf 
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Myſelf am one made privy to the plot. 
I know, you have determin'd to beſtow her 
On Thurio, whom your gentle daughter hates : 
And ſhould ſne thus be ſtoll'n away from vou, 
It would be much vexation to your age. 
Thus, for my duty's ſake, I rather choſe 
To croſs my friend in his intended drift; 
Than by concealing it, heap on your head 
A pack of ſorrows, which would preſs you down, 
Being unprevented, to your timeleſs grave. 
Dufte. Protheus, 1 thank thee for thine honeſt care; 
Which to requite, command me while I live. 
This love of theirs myſelf have often ſeen. 
Haply, when they have judg'd me faſt aſleep; 
And oftentimes have purpos'd to forbid 


Sir Valentine her company, and my court: 


Bur, fearing left my jealous aim might err, 
And fo unworthily diſgrace the man, 

(A raſhneſs that I ever yet have ſhunn'd ;) 
I gave him gentle looks ; thereby to find 
That which thyſelf haſt now diſclos'd to me. 
And that thou may'ſt perceive my fear of this, 
Knowing that tender youth is ſoon ſuggeſted, 
1 nightly lodge her in an upper tower, 

The key whereof myſelf have ever kept; 

And thence ſhe cannot be convey'd away. | 
Pro. Know, noble lord, they have devis'd a mean 
How he her chamber-window will aſcend, | 

And with a corded ladder fetch her down; 3 
For which the youthful lover now is gone, 
And this way comes he with it preſently : 
Where, if it pleaſe you, you may intercept him. 
But, good my lord, do it ſo cunningly, 
That my diſcov'ry be not aimed at ; 3 7 

For love of you, not hate unto my friend, 
Hath made me publiſher of this pretence. N 


7 Be not aim d a] Be not 8 Of this pretence.] Of this 
gulſſec. | claim rhade to your daughter. 


Dube. 


OE VE RON A. 2 my. 


Duke. Upon mine honour, he ſhall never know 
That I had any light from thee of this. | * 
Pro. Adieu, me _ : Sir Valentine | is Wi 


1 85 1 | 


S'C E „ . 
Enter Valentine. 
Dake, Sir Valentine, whither away ſo faſt 2 
Val. Pleaſe it your Grace, there is a meſſenger 


That ſtays to bear my letters to my friends, 
And I am going to deliver them. 


Dake. Be they of much import? l 


Val. The Tenour of them doth but ſignify 
My health, and happy being at your court. 

Duke. Nay then, no matter; ſtay with me awhile; 
J am to break with thee of ſome affairs, , 
That touch me near; wherein thou mult be ſecret. 
'Tis not unknown to thee, that I have ſought 
| To match my friend, Sir Thario, to my daughter. 


Val. 1 know it well, my lord; and, ſure, the match 


Were rich and honourable ; beſides, the gentleman 
Is full of virtue, bounty, worth, and qualities 
Beſeeming ſuch a wite as your fair daughter. 
Cannot your Grace win her to fancy him? 

Duke. No, truſt me; ſhe is peeviſh, ſullen, fro- 

ward, 

Proud, diſobedient, ſtubborn, lacking dutys 
Neither regarding that ſhe is my child, 
Nor fearing me as if I were her father. 
And may I fay to thee, this pride of hers, 
Upon advice, hath drawn my love from her; 
And, where I thought the remnant of mine age 
Should have been cheriſh'd by her child-like duty, 
1 now am full reſolv'd to take a wife, 
And turn her out to who will take her in. 
Then let her beauty be her wedding dower, 
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220 THE TWO GENTLEMEN 
For me, and my poſſeſſions, ſhe eſteems not. 
. mu * your Grace have me to do in 
be is | 3 
Duke. There is a lady, Sir, in Milan, here, 
Whom I affect; bur ſhe is nice and coy, 
And nought eſteems my aged eloquence : 
Now theretore would I have thee to my. tutor, 
(For long agone | have forgorto court; 
Beſides, the faſhion of the time is chang'd) 9 
How, and which way, I may beſtow myſelf, 
To be regarded in her ſun-bright eye. 
Val. Win her with gifts, if ſhe reſpects not words; 
Dumb jewels often in their ſilent kind, 
More than quick words, do move a woman's mind. 
Dube. But ſhe did ſcorn a preſent, that I ſent her. 
Val. A 1 ſometimes icorns what beſt contents 
| a | | 1 | 
Send her another; never give her o'er; 
For ſcorn at firſt makes after-love the more. 
If ſhe do trowr, *tis not in hate of you, 
But rather to beget more love in you : 
If ſhe do chide, tis not to have you gone: 
For why, the fools are mad if left alone. 
Take no repulſe, whatever ſhe doth ſay; 
For, get you gone, ſhe doth not mean away : 
| Flatter, and praiſe, commend, extol their graces ; 
Tho' ne'er ſo black, ſay, they have angels faces. 
That man that hath a tongue, I ſay, is no man, 
If with his tongue he cannot win a woman. c 
Duke. But ſhe I mean, is promis'd by her friends 


8 Sir, in Milan here.] It ought Scene of A II. where Speed 
to be thus, inſtead of in Ve- bids his fellow ſervant Launce, 
yona here or the ſcene ap- welcome to Padua, Porz. 
parent ly is in Milan, as it clear 9 The faſhion of the time.] The 
from ſeveral paſſages in the firſt modes of courtſhip, the acts by 
Ad, and in the beginning of the which men recommended them- 
firſt Scene of the fourth Act. A felves to ladies. 
like make has crept into the eighth | | 


Unto 


OF VER ON A. 
Unto a youthful gentleman of worth, 
And kept ſeverely from reſort ot men, 
That no man hath acceſs by day to her. 
Val. Why then I would reſort to her by night. 
Duke. 5 but the doors be lockt, and Keys ke 1 
ate,” © 
That no man hath recourſe to her by night. We 
Val. What lets, but one may enter at her window? 85 
Duke. Her chamber is aloft, far from the ground 
And built ſo ſhelving, that one cannot climb it 98 3 | 
Without apparent hazard of his life. = 
Val. Why then a ladder quaintly made of cords; * | 
To cait up, with a pair of anchoring hooks, . 
Would ſerve to ſcale another Hero's tower, 
So bold Leander would adventure it. 
Duke. Now, as thou art a gentleman of blood, 
Adviſe me where I may have ſuch a ladder. 
Val. When would you uſe it? pray, Sir, tell tre 
tha 
Duke. This very night; for love! is like a child, 
That longs for ev'ry thing that he can come by. 
Val. By ſeven a clock Pll get you ſuch a ladder. 
Dake. But hark thee: I will go to her alone; 
How ſhall I beſt convey the ladder thither? 

Val. It will be light, my lord, that you may beard it 
Under a cloak that is of any length. | 
Duke. A cloak as long as thine wilt ſerve the turn? 
Val. Ay, my good lord. e . 
Duke. Then let me ſee thy cloak ; AIRS. 130 LP 

I'll get me one of ſuch another nl BY 1 
Val. Why, any cloak will ſerye the turn, my wb 
Duke. How ſhall I faſhion me to wear a cloak? ? 
TI pray thee, let me feel thy cloak upon m. 
What letter is this ſame ? what's here? To Silvia E 
And here an engine fit for my proceedings? 


Pl be ſo bold to break the ſeal for once. [Duke reeds. 
My 
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My thoughts do harbour with my Silvia nightly, 
And ſiaves they are to me, that ſend them flying: 
Oh, could their maſter come and go as lightly, 
Himſelf would lodge, where ſenſeleſs they are "IM 2g 
My herald thoughts in thy pure boſom reſt them, 
While I, their King, that thither them importune, | 
Do curſe the grace, that with ſuch grace hath bleſt themg = 
Becauſe myſelf do want my ſervant's Janes . 
I curſe myſelf, for they are ſent by me, 
That they ſhould harbour, where their lord would be. 
What's here? Silvia, this night will I enfranchiſe thee : 
is fo, and here's the ladder for the purpoſe. 
Why, Phatton, for thou art Merops“ * fon, 
Wilt thou aſpire to guide the heavenly car, 
And with thy daring folly burn the world ? 
Wilt thou reach ſtars, becauſe they ſhine on thee? 
Go, baſe intruder! over-weening ſlave! 
Beſtow thy fawning ſmiles on equal mates; 
And think, my patience, more than thy deſert, 
Is privilege for thy departure hence; 
Thank me for this, more than for all the favours, 
Which, all too much, I have beſtow'd on thee. 
Bur if thou linger in my territories, 
Longer than ſwifteſt expedition 
Wil give thee time to leave our royal court, 
By heav'n, my wrath ſhall far exceed the love, 
I ever bore my daughter or thyſelf: 
Be gone, I will not hear thy vain excuſe, 
Bur 5 thou lov'ſt thy . make is pond from hence. 
[Exi. 


1 — for they are ſent by BE the ſon of a Divinity, but 3 

Fur is the fame as for that, fince. terre filius, 3 lowborn wretch ; 

2 Merops' fon.] Thou art Mereps is thy true father, with 

« Phaeton in thy raſhneſs, but with- whom Phatton was falſely re- 
out his pretenſions; thou art not proached, 
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Val. And why n not death, rather than living torment? 


To die, is to be baniſh'd from myſelf : 


And Silvia is myſelf ; baniſh'd from her, 


Is ſelf from ſelf: a deadly baniſhment! 


What light is light, if Silvia be not ſeen ? 
What joy is joy, if Silvia be not by? 
Unleſs it be to think, that ſhe is by; 

And feed upon the ſhadow of perfection. 
Except I be by Silvia in the night, 
There is no muſick in the nightingale ; 
Unleſs I look on Silvia in the day, 
There 1s no day for me to look upon : 

She is my eſſence, and I leave to be, 


If T be not by her fair influence 


Foſter'd, illumin'd, cheriſh'd, kept alive. 
I fly not death, to fly his deadly doom 3 
Tary I here, I but attend on death : 
But fly I hence, I fly away from lite. 


Enter Protheus ant Launce. 


Pro. Rum. boy, run, run, and ſeek him out. 
Laun. So-ho! ſo-ho! | 


Pro. What ſeeſt thou? 
Laun. Him we go to find: 


Pro. Valentine. 
Val. No. 
Pro. Who then; his 3 ? 


Vual. Neither. 


Pro. What then? 


There's not an hair on's head, but ' tis a nn 


3 7 fy not death, to fly bis dead- tence I ſhall nat eſcape death. 
32 To fly his doom, uſed If I ſtay bere, I ſuffer myſelf to 
for by flying, or in flying, is a be deſtroyed; if I 80 away, 1 


_ galliciſm. The ſenſe is, By avoid- keto myſelf. 
ing the execution of bis ſen⸗ 


J al, 
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Val. Nothing. 
Laun. Can nothing ſpeak? maſter, ſhall I ſtrike? 
Pro. Whom wouldſt thou ſtrike ? 
Laun. Nothing. 
Pro. Villain, forbear. 8 
Laun. Why, Sir, I'll ſtrike nochihg I pray you 
Pro. I ſay, forbear: friend Valentine, a word. 
Val. My ears are ſtopt, and cannot hear good news; 
So much of bad already hath poſſeſt them. 
Pro. Then in dumb ſilence will I bury mine; 
For they are harſh, untuneable, and bad. 
Pal. Is Silvia dead? . 
Pro. No, Valentine. 
Val. No Valentine, indeed, foo acred Silvia! 
Hath ſhe forſworn me? 
Pro. No, Valentine. | 
Val. No Valentine, if Silvia have forſworn me | 
What is your news? 
Laun. Sir, there's a proclamation that you are va- 
 » - Sons 
Pro. That thou art baniſh'd ; oh, there is ke news, 
From hence, from Silvia, and from me thy friend. 
Val. Oh, I have fed upon this woe already; 
And now excels of it will make me ſurfeit, | 
| Doth Silvia know that I am baniſhed ? | 
Pro. Ay, ay; and ſhe hath offer'd to the doom, | 
Which unrevers'd ſtands in effectual force, 
A ſea of melting pearl, which ſome call tears; 
Thoſe at her father's churliſh feet ſhe tender'd, 
With them, upon her knees, her humble ſelf, 
Wringing her hands, whoſe whiteneſs ſo became them, 


As if but now they waxed pale for woe. 7 
But neither bended knees, pure hands held up, | © 
Sad ſighs, deep groans, nor filver-ſhedding tears, n 


Could penetrate her uncompaſſionate Sire; 


But Gig way if he be ta'en, muſt die. 
Beſides, her interceſſion chaf'd him fo, - 


When ſhe for thy repeal was ſuppliant, _ th 
I US — 6 That 


IE 
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That to of: priſon he commanded 5 


With many bitter threats of *biding thereec | 
Val. No mare ; unleſs the next word, that thou 
ſpcak'ſt, N e 


Have ſome malignant power upon my 1. fe, 


If fo, I pray thee, Hreathe it in mine ear, 


EL As ending anthem of my endleſs dolour. 


Pro. Ceaſe to lament for that thou canſt not help, | 


| And ſtudy help for that which thou lament'ſt. 


Time is the nurſe and breeder of all good. . 
Here if thou ſtay, thou canſt not ſee thy love; 4 
Beſides thy ſtaying will abridge thy life, 1 
Hope 1s a lover's ſtaff; walk hence wth that, 

And manage 1t againſt deſpairing thoughts. 


Thy letters may be here, tho* thou art hence, 


Which, being writ to me, ſhall be deliver'd 
Ev'n in the r mik white boſom of thy love. 
The time now ſerves not to expoſlu:ate ; . 
Come, I'll convey thee through the city gate, 
And, ere I part with thee, confer at large 
Of all that may concern thy love-affairs. 
As thou lov'ſt Silvia,” tho? not for thyſelf, 
Regard thy danger, and along with me. 
Val. I pray thee, Launce, an' if thou ſeeſt my boy, 
Bid him make haſte, and meet me at the north- gate. 
Pro. Go, Sirrah, find him out. Come, Valentine. 
Val. O my dear Silvia] hapleſs Valentine! | 
LEW Valentine aud Protheus, 


= EN 


Laun. I am but a fool, look you, and yet I have 
the wit to think my maſter 1s a kind of a Knave : bur 
that's all one, if he be but one knave. + He lives 


not now that knows me to be in love; yet J am in 


love; 3 


is Lane J am but a fool, look but that s all one, if he be but one 
Jou, and yet I have the wit 10 kN AvxE. ] Where is the ſenſe, 
think my maſter is a kind of & nabe; or, if you won't allow the 

Vor. | X20 *  SponkeF 


* 
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love; but a team of horſe 5 ſhall not pluck that from 
me, nor who tis I love, and yet *tis a woman; but 
what woman l will not tell myſelf, and yet *tis a milk- 
maid ; yet *tis not a maid, for ſhe hath had goſſips; 
yer *tis a maid, for ſhe is her maſter's maid, and ſerves 
for wages: ſhe hath more qualities than a water-ſpa- 
mel, which is much in a bare chriſtian. Here is the 
cat log | Pulling out a Paper] of her conditions; In- 
frimis, ſhe can fetch and carry; why, a horſe can do 
no more; nay, a horſe cannot fetch, but only carry; 
therefore ſhe is better than a jade. em, ſhe can 


rhe Comedy of Errors. 
| | 25 We ſhould 


milk; look you, a ſweet virtue in a maid with clean 


hands. 


Enter Speed. 


©. Speed. How now, ſignior Launce ? what news with 


your maſterſhip ? 


Laun. With my maſter's ſhip ? why, it is at ſea. 6 
Speed. Well, your old vice ſtill; miſtake the word: 
what news then in your paper ? t 5 


Speaker that, where is the hu- 
mour of this ſpeech? Nothing 


had given the fool occafion to 


come double, like Antipholis in 
The laſt 


word is corrupt. 
read, 


— if he be but one KIND. 
He thought his maſter was 4 


kind of knave ; however, he keeps 


himſelf in countenance with this 
reflexion, that if he was a knave 


but of one kind, he might paſs 


well enough amongſt his neigh- 
hours. This is truly humourous. 
Py WARBURTON. 

This alteration 1s acute and 
ſpecious, yet I know not whe- 
ther, in Sbaleſpear's language, 
ene lnade may not ſignify a knave 
or only one occaſion, a ſingle knawe. 


We ſtill uſe a double villain for a 


ſuſpect that his maſter was be- p/uck.—] 


àt Sea. 


villain beyond the common rate 


of guilt. | 

5 A team of horſe Hall rot 
I ſee bow Valentine 
ſuffers fortelling his love ſecrets, 
thereſore J will keep mine cloſe. 

6 In former editions it is, 
With my Maſterſhip ? why it is 
For how does Launce 
miſtake the word? Speed aſks 
him about his Maſterſhip, and 
he replies to him litieratim. But 
then how was his Maſterſhip at 
Sea, and on Shore too? The 
Addition of a Letter and a Note 


of Apoſtrophe makes Launce both 


miſtake the Word, and ſets the 
Pun right : It reſtores, indeed, 
but a mean Joke; but, without 
it, there is no Senſe in the Paſ- 
ſage. Beſides, it is in Character 
with the reſt of the Scene; and, 
I dare be confident, the Poet's 
own Concelt, THEOBALD. 

= Laaun. 
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Laun. The blackeſt news that ever thou heard'ſt. 
Sperd. Why, man, how black? 
Laun. Why, as black as ink. 
- Speed. Let me read them. | 
Laun. Fie on thee, jolt-head, thou can'ſt not read. 
Speed, Thou lyeſt, I can. 
Laun. I will try thee; tell me chis;whi begot thee? 
Speed. Marry, the fon of my grand-father. | 
Laus O illiterate loiterer, it was the ſon of thy 
orand-mother ; this proves, that thou can'ſt not read. 
Speed, Come fool, come, try me in thy paper. 
 Laun. There, and St. Nicholas be oy ſpeed! + 7 
Speed. Imprimis, ſhe can milk. 
Laun. Ay, that ſhe can. 
Speed. Item, ſhe brews good ale. 
Laun. And therefore comes the oY Big of 
Jour heart, you brew good ale. 
Speed, Item, ſhe can ſowe. _ 
Laus. That's as much as to ſay, Can ſhe fo ? 
Speed. Item, ſhe can knit, 
Laun. What need a man care for a Rock with a 
wench, when ſhe can knit him a ſtock! 
Speed. Item, ſhe can waſh and ſcour. | 
Laun. A ſpecial virtue, for then ſhe need not to be 
waſh'd and ſcour'd. | Cs 
Speed. Iiem, ſhe can ſpin. 5 
Leun. Then may I ſet the world on wheels, when 
ſhe can ſpin for her livi 
Speed. Item, ſhe hath many nameleſs virtues. 
| Laun. That's as much as to ſay, Baſtard Virtues ; 
that indeed, know not their fathers, and therefore 
have no names. 
Speed. Herc fol wu” her vi ces. 


7 ,. Nicholas 3 thy Speed, | Old Nick, Highway-men, in the 
St. Mabolas preſided over Scho- firſt part of Henry the fourth, are 
lars, who were therefore called called Nicholas's Cler4s. 

dt. Nicholas's Clerks. Hence, by WARBURTON. 
2 . between Nicholas and | . 


Q 2. Laun. 
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Laun. Cloſe at the heels of her virtues. 

Speed. Lem, ſhe is not to be kiſt taſting, in reſpect 
of her breath. 

Laun. Well, that fault may be mended with a 
breakfaſt ; wad on. 

Speed. Item, ſhe hath a ſweet mouth. _ 

| Lawn. That makes amends for her ſour breath. 

Speed. Item, ſhe doth talk in her ſleep. 

Nr It's no matter for that, ſo ſhe ſleep not in her 
ta 
Speed. Item, ſhe is ſlow in words. 

Laun. O villain ! that ſet down among her vices! 
to be ſlow in words is a woman's only virtue: I pray 
thee, out with't, and place it for her chief virtue. 

Speed. Item, ſhe is proud. | 

Laun. Out with that too: it was Eve's legacy, and 


cannot be ta'en from her. 


Speed. Item, ſhe hath no teeth. 

Laun. I care not for that Es becauſe I love 
cruſts. 

Speed. Item, ſhe is curſt. 

Laun. Well; the beſt is, ſhe hath no teeth to bite. 

Speed. Item, ſhe will often praiſe her liquor. 
Taun. If her liquor be good, ſhe ſhall; if ſhe will 

not, I will ; for good things ſhould be praiſed, 
Speed. Dew, ſhe is too liberal. 9 
.  Laun. Of her tongue ſhe cannot, for that's writ 
down, ſhe is ſlow ot ; of her purſe ſhe ſhall not, for 


that PII keep ſhut ; now of another thing ſhe . : 


and that I cannot help. Well, proceed. 

Speed. Item, ſhe hath more hairs than wit, and more 
= than hairs, and more wealth than faults. 
Faveet meuth.] This I is, ſhew how well ſhe likes it 
= to be the ſame with what is by drinking often. 


now vulgarly called @ /aveet tooth, g e is too liberal.) Libe- 
a luxurious defire of dainties ral, is licentious and groſs in 


and ſweetmeats. language. So in Othello, Is he 
— praiſe her liquor. ] That not a profane and very * 
| 5 ; 


Taun. Stop here; T1 have her; ſhewas mine, and 
not mine, twice or thrice in that article. e 


that once more. 


Speed. Item, ſhe hath more hair than wit. 

Laun. More hair chan wit, it may be; Til prove it: 
the cover of the ſalt hides the ſalt, and therefore it is 
more than the ſalt; the hair, that covers the wit, is 


more than the wit; for the greater lydes the leſs. 
What's next? 


* O_- 


Speed. And more faults ls hairs. 

Laun. That's monſtrous : oh, that that were out! 

Speed. And more wealth than faults. 

Laun. Why, that word makes the faults gracious : 
well, Pl have her; and if it be a match, as nothing 
is impoſſible. 

Speed. What then? = 

Laun. Why then will I tell his” chat thy maſter 
ſtays for thee at the north-gate. | 

Speed, For me ? 

Laun. For thee? ay; who art Fog? he hath ſtaid 


for a better man than thee. 


Speed, And muſt I go ro him? 
Laun. Thou muſt run to him, for thou haſt Raid 


ſo long, that going will ſcarce ſerve the turn. 


Speed. Why didit not tell me ſooner ? pox on your” 
love-letters! 

Laun. Now will he be ſwing'd for dh my let- 
ter: an unmannerly ſlave, that will thruſt himſelf i in⸗ 
to ſecrets. Pl after, to rejoice in the boy's cor- 
rection, | Re b 


8 C E N E 85 
Forer Duke and Thurio. 


Date; Sir Thurio, fear not, but that ſhe will - you, 
Now Valentine is baniſh'd from her ſight. + wn ws 7 
Thu. Since his exile ſhe hath deſpis'd-me moſt, 
Ferner my company, and raid at me, 
Q 3 | That 
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That I am deſperate of obtaining her. 
Duke, This weak impreſs of love is as a figure 
2 Trenched in ice, which with an hour's heat 
Diſſolves to water, and doth loſe his form. 


A little time will melt her frozen thoughts, 
And worthleſs J. alenline ſhall be forgot. 


Euter Protheus. 


hw now, Sir Protheus ? Ts your countryman, 

According to our proclamation, gone? 

Pre. Gone, my good lord. 
Dube. My daughter takes his going . 
Pro. A little time, my lord, will Kill that grief. 
Duke. So believe; but 7. 3 thinks not ſo. 

Prothens, the good conceit I hold of thee, 

(For thou haſt ſhown ſome ſign of good deſert) 

Makes me the better to confer with thee, 

Pro. Longer than I prove loyal to your Peer, 

Let me not live to look upon your Grace. 
Duke. Thou know'ſt, how willingly I would effect 

The match between Sir Thurio and my daughter. 

Pro. 1 do, my lord. 
Duke. And alfo, I do think, thou art not ignorant 

How ſhe oppoſes Ber againſt my will. 

Pro. She did, my lord, when Valentine was here. 
Duke. Ay, and perverſely ſhe perſeveres fo. 
What might we do to make the girl forget 
The love of Valentine, and love Sir Thurio ? 
Pro. The beſt way is to ſlander Valentine 

With falſhood, cowardice, and poor deſcent : 

Three things, that women highly hold in 3 | 
Duke. Ay, but ſhe'll think, that it is ſpoke i in hate. 
Pro. Ay, if his enemy deliver it: ä 
Therefore 1 it muſt, with circumſtance, ? be ſpoken. 


1 3 in ice. ] Cut, ved e addition of ſuch incidental 
in ice. Trencher, to cut, French, - La as may. induce be- 
2 — evith circumflance.] With 
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Buy one, whom ſhe eftcemerh as his friend. 
Dake. Then you muſt undertake to Nander him. 
Pro. And that, my lord, I ſhall he laben Nd 
Tiis an ill office for a gentleman; F 
Eſpecially againſt his very friend. = _- 1M 
Duke. Where your good word cannot acyantage him, 
Your ſlander never can endamage him; O 497 
Therefore the office is indifferent, 1b ret ; 
Being intreated to it by your friend. | 
Pro. You have prevail'd, my lord. If I can do is 
By aught that I can ſpeak 1n his diſpraiſe, | 
She ſhall not long continue love to him. 
But ſay, this weed her love from Valentine, 1 
It follows not, that ſhe will love Sir TAurig. 
Thu. Therefore as you unwind her love 3 from him, 
Leſt it ſnould ravel and be good to none, 25 
You mult provide to bottom it on me: 
Which muſt be done, by praiſing me as ben 
As you in worth diſpraiſe Sir Valentine. | 
Duke. And, Protheus, we dare truſt you in this kind, 
Becauſe we know, on Valentine's report. 
You are already love's firm votary; _ _ 
And cannot ſoon revolt and change your mind; 
Upon this warrant, ſhall you have acceſs, 
Where you with Silvia may conier at large: 
For ſhe is lumpiſh, heavy, melancholy, 
And, for your friend's ſake, will be glad of you; 5 
Where you may temper her, by your perſuaſion, 
Ta hate young Valentine, and love my friend. 
Pro. As much as I can do, I will effect, 
But you, Sir Tkurio, are not ſharp enough;  * 
You muſt lay“ lime, to tangle her deſires, 5 
By wailful ſonnets, whoſe compoſed rhimes 
Should be full fraught with ſerviceable vows. 


3 — as you unwind her love.] wife's term bor a ball of thread 
As you wind off her love from wound upon a central body, is 
him, make me the Fertom on a bottem of thread. 

which you wind it, The houſe- That is, N 


4 e „Dale. 
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Duke. Much is the force of heav*n-bred poeſy. 
Pro. Say, that upon the altar of her beauty 

You facrifice your tears, your ſighs, your heart: 

Write, *till your ink be dry; and with your tears 

Moiſt it again; and frame fome feeling line, 


Thar may-diſcover ſuch intergrity : 
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For Orpheus lute was ftrung with poets ſinews; 4 
Whoſe golden touch could {often ſteel and ſtones, 
Make tygers tame, and huge Leviathans * 
Forſake unſounded deeps, to dance on lands. 
After your dire-lamenting elegies, 

Viſit by night your lady's chamber-window 


With ſome ſweet concert: 


to their inſtruments 


Tune a deploring dump; the night's dead filence 
Will well become ſuch ſweet company grievance. 
This, or elſe nothing, will inherit her. 
Duke. This diſcipline ſhews, thou haſt been in love, 
Thu. And thy advice this night I'll put in practice, 


Therefore, ſweet Protheus, 


my direction- * | 


Let us into the city preſently 
To ſort ſome gentlemen well ſkill'd in muſick ; 
J have a ſonnet, that will ſerve the turn, 


I To give the onſet to thy good advice. 


Duke. About it, gentlemen. 
Pro. We'll wait upon your Grace, "il after ſupper; 
And afterwards determine our proceedings. 


Duke. Ey* n now about it. 


4 Fo or Orpheus' Jute was 3 
avith poet's ſinews.] This ſhews 
Shakejpear's knowledge of anti- 
quity. He here aſſigns Orpheus 
his true character of legiſlator, 


For under that of a poet only, 


or lover, the quality given to his 
lute is unintelligible. But, con- 


ſidered as a lawgiver, the thought | 
18 noble, and the wand ry ex- 


quiſtely beautiful. 


people. 


Iwill 8 you. 5 
un. 


For by his 
lute is to be underſtood his /y/em: 
of laws: and by the poet's news, 
the power of numbers, which 
Orpheus actually employed in 
thole laws to make them re- 
ceived by a fierce and barbarous 

| WARBURTON. 
5 — 7 wwill pardon you.) I will 


. Excuſe you from waiting · 
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F 


"I 127 E IV. 8 c E N E 7 
A Foreſt, leading towards Mantua, 5 " 
Enter certain Our 52 


1 O0 ur- LAW. | 13 


EL IL O WZ, ſtand faſt: I ſee a nike: 
2 Out. If there be ten, ſhrink not, but down 
with *em. 


Enter. Valentine * Sed,” 


3 Out. Stand, Sir, and throw us what you have 
about you | 

If not, we'll alike you, Sirg and rifle you. “ 

| Speed. Sir, we are undone ; theſe are the ylang, 
that all the travellers do fear ſo much. 

| Val. My friends, 5 
I Out, That's not fo, Sir; we are your enemies. 
2 Out. Peace; we'll hear him. | "3 
3 Out. Ay, by my beard, will we; for hei is a pro- 

pet man; 

Fal. Fhen know, that I have little wealth to loſe: 2. 
A man I am, croſs'd with adverſitʒ; FE 

My riches are theſe poor habiliments, 

Of which if you ſhould here disfurniſh me, 

You take the ſum and ſubſtance that I have. 

2 Out. Whither travel uu? * 
Val. To Verona. 
1 Out. Whence came you! 85 „ 
Val. From Milan. | 0 | af; 0 


-” e nale von, Sir, and * of a very cuanian rob- 
Tae you.] The meaning of this ber We may better read, 


as it ſtands, is, If you do not de- If not, we'll take you, Sir, and 


| liver vel make you deliver, and 
| then plunder Jon. This is not the +a N 


3 Out. 


IF crooked fortune had not thwarted me. 
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3 Out. Have you long ſojourn'd there ? 


Val. Some ſixteen months; and longer #6 4b have 
Raid, 


1 Out. What, were you baniſh'd thence ? 

Hal. J was. 

2 Out. For what offence? 

Val. For that, which now torments me to . 
T kilfd a man, whoſe death I much repent; 

But yet I flew him manfully in fight, 
Without falſe vantage or baſe treachery. 

1 Out. Why ne'er repent it, if it were done fo. 

But were you baniſhed for ſo ſmall a fault? 

Val. I was, and held me glad of ſuch a doom. 

I Out. Have you the tongues? | 

Val. My youthful travel therein made me happy, 

Or elſe I Aim had been miſerable. 

3 Out. By the bare ſcalp of Robin Head's fat = 
This fellow were the King for our wild faction. 

1 Out. We'll have him. Sirs, a word. 

Speed. Maſter be one of them: it's an honourable 
kind of thievery. 

Lal. Peace, Villain. 

2 Out. Tell us this; have you any thing to take to? 

Val. Nothing, but my fortune. 

3 Out. Know then, that ſome of us are gentlemen, 
Such as the fury of ungovern'd youth 
Thruſt from the company of awful men; 
Myſelf was from Verona baniſhed, 

For pactiſing to ſteal away a lady, 
An heir, and near ally'd unto the Duke, $ 


2 Out. 


* Robin Hood was captain of giſtrates, and other principal 
. a band of Robbers, and was members of civil communities. 
wang inclined to rob Church- 8 All the Impreſſions, from 
men. the firſt downwards, An Heir 
7— awful men. Reve- and Niece ally'd unto the Duke. 
rend, worſhipful, ſuch as Ma- But our Poet would never 


have 
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2 Out. And I from Mantua, for a di 
Whom, in my mood, I ſtabb'd unto the heart. 
1 Out. And I for ſuch like petty crimes as pda ” 
But to the purpoſe; — for we cite our faults, + 4 
That they may hold excus'd our lawleſs lives 
And, partly, ſeeing you are beautify'd 
With goodly ſhape, and by your own report 
A linguiſt 3 and a man of ſuch perfection, 
As we do in our quality much want; 
2 Out. Indeed, becauſe you are a baniſh'd man, 
Therefore, above the reſt, we parley to you; 
Are you content to be our General ? 
To make a virtue of neceſſity, 
And live, as we do, in the wilderneſs ? 
3 Out. What ſay'ſt thou? wilt thou be of our con- 
ſort? © 
| Sa, and be the captain of us all: 
We'll do thee homage, and be rul'd by thee; 
Love thee as our commander, and our king. 
I Out, But if thou ſcorn our courteſy, thou dy* it. 
2 Out. Thou ſhalt not live to brag what we e have 
| offer'd. 
| Val. I take your offer, and will live with you; 
Provided, that you do no outrages 
On lly women, or poor paſſengers. 
3 Out, No, we deteſt ſuch vile baſe practices. 
Come, g⁰ with us, we'll bring thee to our crews. 
And ſhew thee all the treaſure we have got; 


Which, with ourſelves, ſhall reſt at thy 1 


LEreunt. 

= = 3 expreſſed himſelf ſo au- | meant to "1 ſhe was an Bai 
| pidly, as to tell us, this Lady and zear al:z'd to the Duke; an 

Al was the Duke's Niece, and atly'd Expreſſion the moſt natural that 
do him: For her Alliance was can be for the Purpoſe, and very 
mn | certainly, ſufficiently included in frequently uſed by the Stage- 


ir the fir Term. Our Author Poets. PD Tnonaxv. 


3 RS: SCENE 
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0 E N R 1h 


Changes to an open Place, under Silvia's Apart- 
ment, in Milan. 


Emer Protheus. 


Pro. 1 5 I've been falſe to Palentine, 

And now I muſt be as unjuſt to Thurs. 
Under the colour of commending him, 
I have acceſs my own love to prefer, 
But Silvia is too fair, too true, too holy, 
To be corrupted with my worthleſs gifts. 
When I proteſt true loyalty to her, 
She twits me with my falſhood to my friend ; 
When to her beauty I commend my vows, _ 
She bids me think, how I have been forſworn | 
In breaking faith with Julia whom I lov'd. 
And, notwithſtanding all her ſudden quips, 9 
The leaſt vhereof would quell a lover's —4 
Tet, ſpaniel-like, the more ſhe ſpurns my love, ; 
The more it grows, and fawneth on her ſtill. | 
But here comes Thurio: now muſt we to her' window, 
And give ſome evening mulick to her ear. 


Enter Thurio and Mufiti cians, 


E hilt. How now, Sir Protheus; 3 are you crept be- 
fore us? | 
Pro. Ay, gentle Thurio ; for, you know, that love 
Will creep in ſervice where it cannot go. 
Thu. Ay, but I hope, Sir, that you love not t here. 
Pro. Sir, but I do; or elſe [ would be hence. 
T hu. Whom, Sitoia p. | 


— Alte quips.] That i is, ared ſenſe ſaid to be te, that 
haſty paſſionate reproaches and is, iraſcible and impetuous. 
ſcoffs. So Macbeth is in a kin- | | 

8 . 
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Pro. Ay, Silvia, for your ſake. LE 


Thu, I thank you for your own : now gentlemen, 
Let's tune, and to it luſtily a while. | 


s C E N E III. 
Enter Hoſt, and Julia 5 in boy's cloaths. 


Hoſt. Now, my young gueſt, methinks, you” re 
allycholly : I pray you, why 1s it? | 
Jul. Marry, mine hoſt, Deca cannot bi. | 
Hoſt. Come, we'll have you merry; Pll Being you 
where you ſhall hear muſick, and ſce the gentleman 
that you aſk*'d for. 
Ful. But ſhall J hear him ſpeak: py 
Hoſt. Ay, that you ſhall. 
Jul. That will be muſick. 
Hoſt. Hark, hark 
Ful. Is he among theſe ? 
Hop. AF "og peace, let's hear 'em. 


I: 0 N 6. 


Whois Silvio. ? what Is PR - 

That all our fwains commend her? | 
Holy; ww, ane wife ² AQ 
The heav'ns ſuch grace did lend her, | 

That fhe might admired be. 


J, ſhe kind, as ſhe is fair? | 
For beauty lives with kindneſs. * 
Love doth to her Eyes repair, 
To help him of his blindneſs, | 
And, being belp'd, inhabits there. 


I Beauty * nes kindneſs.) Beauty Ne IP kindnef dies un- 
ee and en, 
| E hen 
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Then to Silvia Jet us is ſong, 
T hat Silvia is excelling ; 
She excels each mortal thing 
Upon the dull earth dwelling : 
To her let us garlands bring, 


Toft. How now? are you ſadder than you were be- 
fore? how do you, man? the muſick likes you not. 
Jul. You miſtake; the muſician likes me not. 
Hoſt. Why, my pretty youth? 
Ful. He plays falſe, father. 
Hoſt. How, out of tune on the ſtrings ? 
Jul. Not fo; but yet fo 2 chat he grieves my 
very heart-ſtrings. 
Hoſt. You have a quick ear. | 
Ful. Ay, I would 1 were deaf it makes me have a 
flow heart. 
Hoſt. I perceive you delight not in muſick. 
Jul. Not a whit, when it jars ſo. 
Heſt. Hark, what fine change is in the muſick. 
Ful. Ay; chat change is the ſpite. 
493 You would have them always pay but one 
thing ? 
Jul. I would always has One play but one thing. 
But, hoſt, doth this Sir Protheus, that we talk on, 
Often reſort unto this gentle woman? 
 Hoft. I tell you what Launce, his man, told me, he 
lov'd her out of all nick. * | 
Jul. Where is Launce ? WW 
Hoſt. Gone to ſeek his dog, which to-morrow, by 
his maſter's command, he maſt carry for a preſent to 
his lady. | 


Jul. P eace, ſtand aſide, the company parts. 
2 Ort of all nick.) Beyond all ings are kept upon nicked or 
| reckoning or count. Reckon- notched ſticks or tallies. 
| - WarkBURTON- 


4 . TR 2 Pro, 
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Pro. Sir Thurio, fear not you; I will fo plead, 
That you ſhall ſay, my cunning drift excels. 

Thu. Where meet we ? | 

Pro. At St. Gregory's well. 0 

Thu. Farewel. _ e Thurio and muſe ck. 


8 CE NE: M16 
Silvia above, at her window. 


Pro. Madam, good even to your ladyſhip; 
Sil. I thank you for your muſick, Sent mens | 


Who is that, that ſpake? — 
Pro. One, lady, if you knew his pure teat's truth, 


You'd quickly learn to know him by his voice. 


Sil. Sir Prethens, as I take it. 
Pro. Sir Prothens, — lady, and your ſervant. 
Sil. What is your will? | | 
Pro. That I may compaſs yours. 
Sl. You have your wiſh; my will is even this, 3 8 
That preſently you hie you home to bed. — = 


Thou ſubtle, perjur'd, falſe, diſtoyal man! 


Think*ſt thou I am ſo ſhallow, ſo conceitleſs, : 
To be ſeduced by thy flattery, 


That haſt deceiv'd fo many with thy vows | ? 
Return, return, and make thy love amends. 
For me, by this pale queen of night, I (wear, 


I am fo far from granting thy requeſt, 


That I deſpiſe thee for thy wrongful ſuit ; 


And, by and by, intend to chide myſelf, | 
Ev'n for this time I ſpend in talking to the. 
Pro. I grant, ſweet loye, that I did love a lady; 3 


But ſhe is dead. = 


Jul. [afide.) *T were falſe, if I ſhould ſpeak i it; - 


For, I am ſure, ſhe is not buried. 


1 You have your wiſh.) The tells him, if he wants her cuil 
word vill is here ambiguous. he has it. 


He wiſhes to gain her will: ſhe 1 
| Sil. 
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S!. Say, that ſhe be; yet Valentine, thy friend, 
_ Survives; to whom, thyſelf art witneſs, 
I am betroth'd ; and art thou not aſnam'd 
To wrong him with thy importunacy ? 
Pro. I likewiſe hear, that Valentine is dead.” 

Sil. And fo, ſuppoſe, am I; for in his grave, 


Aſſure thyſelf, my love is buried. 


Pro. Sweet lady, let me rake it from the earth. 
Sil. Go to thy lady's grave and call her thence, 
Or, at the leaſt, in hers ſepulchte thine, 
Ful. [afide.] He heard not that. 
Pro. Madam, if that your heart be ſo obdurate, 
Vouchſafe me yet your picture for my love, 
The picture that is hanging in your chamber: 
To that I'Il ſpeak, to that Fil ſigh and weep : 
For ſince the ſubſtance of your perfect ſelf 
Is elſe devoted, I am but a ſhadow; 
And to your ſhadow will I make true love. 


Jul. [ afide.] If *twere a ſubſtance, you would, ſure, 


| deceive it, 
And make it but a ſhadow, as I am. 
Sil. I'm very loath to be your idol, Sir 
But fince your falſhood ſhall become you well.* x 
To worſhip ſhadows, and adore falſe ſhapes, 


| Send to me in the morning, and I'll fend it: 


And fo, good reſt. 

Pro. As wretches have o'er night, | 
That wait for execution in the morn. 

| [Exeurt Protheus and Silvia, 

Jul. Hoſt, will you go? d 

Hoſt. By my hallidom, I was faſt aſleep. 

Ful. Pray you, where lies Sir Protheus ? 

Hoſt. Marry, at wy houte : truſt me, 1 think, 
almoſt day. 

Jul. Not ſo; but it hath been the longeſt night 
That e'er I watch'd, and the moſt heavieſt. [ Excunt. 


*This is hardly ſenſe. We may But Ace you're falſe, it ſhould be- 


read, with very little alteration, come you well. 


SCENE. 


OF VERONA. 22 
e E N E ., 


VVH Enter Eglamour. 5 
Egl. This is the hour that Madam Silvia 
Entreated me to call, and know her mind : 
There's ſome great matter ſhe*d employ me in, 
Madam, Madam! 1 „ 
Silvia, above at her window. 
Sil. Who calls? 739 14 4 
Egl. Your ſervant, and your friend; 
One that attends your ladyſhip's command. | 
Sil. Sir Eglamour, a thouſand times good morrow, 
Egl. As many, worthy lady, to yourlelt : 
| According to your ladythip's impoſe, 
lam thus early come, to know what ſervice 
t is your pleaſure to command me in. 
Sil. O Eglamaur, thou art a gentleman, 
(Think not I flatter, for, I ſwear, I do not) 
Valiant and wiſe, remorſeful, well accompliſh'd ; + 
Thou art not ignorant, what dear good will | 
| I bear unto the baniſh'd Valentine Fro 
Nor how my father would enforce me marry 
Vain Thurio, whom my. very ſoul abhorr'd. 
Thyſelf haſt lov'd; and I have heard thee ſay, 
No grief did ever come ſo near thy heart, 1 
As when thy lady and thy true love dy'd; _ > - 
Upon whoſe grave thou vow'dſt pure chaſtity. N 
Sir Eglamour, I would to Valentine, | 
To Mantua, where, I hear, he makes abode: 
And, for the ways are dangeraus to pals, 
I do deſire thy worthy company, 
Upon whoſe faith and honour I repoſe. 
Urge not my father's anger, glamour; 
But think upon my grief, a lady's grief; 
And on the juſtice of my fiying hence 
To keep me from a moſt unholy match, 
Which heav'n and fortune {till reward with plagues. 
You, J. | 0 © | I do 
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I do deſire thee, even from a heart 
As full of ſorrows as the ſea of ſands, 
To bear me company, and go with me : 
If not; to hide what I have ſaid to thee, 

That I may venture to depart alone. . 
Eg. Madam, I pity much your grievances; * 
Which, ſince, I know, they virtuoully are plac'd, 

I give conſent to go along with you; 
Recking as little what betideth me, 
As much I wiſh all good befortune you. 
When will you go? 
Sil. This evening coming. 
Egl. Where ſhall I meet you? 
Sil. At friar Patrick's cell; 
Where I intend holy confeſſion. 
Egl. J will not fail your ladyſhip : 
Good morrow, gentle lady. Le 
Sil. Good morrow, kind Sir Eglamour. [| Exeunt. 


$CENE VM 


Enter Launce with his Dog. 

When a man's ſervant ſhall play the cur with him, 
look you, it goes hard: one that I brought up of a 
puppey, one that. I ſav'd from drowning, when three 

or four of his blind brothers and ſiſters went to it!! 
have taught him, even as one would ſay preciſely, thus 

J would teach a dog. I went to deliver him, as a pre- 
ſent to miſtreſs Silvia from my maſter ; and I came no 
ſooner into the dining-chamber, but he ſteps me to her 
trencher, and ſteals her capon's leg. O, tis a foul 
thing, when a cur cannot keep himſelf in all compa- 
nies ! I would have, as one ſhould ſay, one that takes 
upon him to be a dog + indeed, to be, as it were, a dog 
at all things. If I had no more wit than he, to take 

* Grievances,)] Sorrows, ſor- I would bhawe, &c. one that takti 


row ful affections. upon him to be a dog, to be a dog 
+ I believe we Mould read, indeed, 10 be, & c. 
| : 1 a fault 


you bade me. 


O F YER ON A. _ 


2 fault upon me that he did, I think verily, he had 


been hang'd for't; ſure as I live, he had fuffer'd for't; 


you ſhall judge. He thruſts me himſelf into the com- 
pany of three or four gentleman-like dogs, under the 


Duke's table: he had not been there (bleſs the mark) 
a piſſing while, but all the chamber ſmelt them. Our 


with the dog, ſays one; what cur is that? ſays ano- 


ther; whip him out, ſays the third: hang him up, 
ſays the Duke. 1, having been acquainted with the 
ſmell before, knew it was Crab, and goes me to the 


fellow that whips the dogs; F riend, quoth I, you 
mean to whip. the dog? Ay, marry, do I. quoth he. 


You do him the more wrong, quoth I; 'twas I did 
the thing you wot of. He makes no more ado, but 
whips me out of the chamber. How many maſters 
would do this for their ſervant? nay, I'll be ſworn, I 
have ſate in the ſtocks for the puddings he hath ſtoll'n, 


ctherwiſe he had been executed; I have ſtood on the 
pillory for the geeſe he hath kill'd, otherwiſe he had 

luffer'd for't. Thou think'ſt not of this now. Nay, 
remember the trick you ſerv'd me, when I took my 


leave of madam Silvia; did not I bid thee ſtill mark 
me, and do as 1 do? when didſt thou ſee me heave up 

my leg, and make water againit a gentlewoman's 
arthingales ? didſt ou ever lee me do ſuch a trick! = 


» Cc E N E VII. 
Enter Protheus and . 


Pro. Sebaſtian | is thy name? I like thee well; 


And will employ thee in ſome ſervice preſently. 


Jul, In what you pleaſe—PUl do, Sir, what I can. 
Pro. I hope thou wilt How now, you whore- 
ſon peaſant, [To Launce. 
Where have you been theſe two days loitering ? 
Laun, Marry, Sir, I carry'd miſtreſs S/ vi the dog, 


- 2 + Pro, 
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Pro. And what ſays ſhe to my little Jewel ? 

Laun. Marry, the ſays, your dog was a cur : and 
tells you, curriſh thanks is s good enough for ſuch a 
preſent-- 

. Pro, But ſhe recetv'd. my dog ? 

TLaun. No, indeed, ſhe did not: here ! ee brought 
him back again. 

Pro. What, didſt thou offer hh this — me? 

Laun. Ay, Sir; the other ſquirrel was ſtoll'n from 
me by the hangman's boy in the market - place; and 
then [ offer'd her mine own, who is a dog as big as ten 
of yours, and therefore the gift the greater. 

Pro. Go, get thee hence, and find my dog again, 
Or neer return again into my ſight. | 
Away, I ſay; ſtay'ſt thou to vex me here? 
A lave, that, {till an end, turns me to ſhame. | 

[Exit Launce. 
Sebaſtian, I have S erteined ther, 
Partly, that I have need of ſuch a youth, 

Ihhat can with ſome diſcretion do my buſineſs, 
(For tis no truſting to yon fooliſh lowt : 
But, chiefly, for thy face and thy behaviour; 
Which, if my augury deceives me not, | 
' Witneſs good bringing up, fortune and truth; 
Therefore know thou, for this I entertain hee ; 
Go preſently, and take this ring with thee ; 
Deliver it to Madam Szlvia. 
She lov'd me well, deliver'd it to me. | 

Ful. 1 ſeems, you lov'd not wo to leave her to. 

en: 

She's dead, belike. | | 

Ps Not io : 1 think, ſhe lives, 


Jul. Alas!“ 
4 Tt feems yon lim her not to 1 ſeems you 1 her not, net 
leave her token. | leave her token. 
Protheus does not properly leave I hould correct it thus, 
his Lady's token, he gives it a. I, ſeems pou low'd her not, nor . 


Way. The old Edition has it, love ber loben. 


Pro. 


EY OF VERONA. - ay 
Pro. Why do'ſt thou cry, alas? | 
Jul. I cannot chuſe but pity her. | 
Pro. Wherefore ſhould'ſt thou pity her? 
Jul. Becauſe, methinks, that ſhe lov'd you as well 
As you do love your lady Silvia: 
She dreams on him, that has forgot her love; 
You doat on her, that cares not for your love. 
'Tis pity love ſhould be ſo contrary ; . 
And, thinking on it, makes me cry, alas! 
Pro. Well, give her thar ring, and give there- 
withal . 


i 


This letter; that's her chamber: — tell my lady, 
I claim the promiſe for her heav'nly picture. = 
Yout meſſage done, hie home unto my chamber, 
Where thou ſhalt find me fad and ſolitary. Le 

OE EL | [Exit Protheus. 


Tc Er NE 


Jul. How many women would do ſuch a meſſage ? 
Alas, poor Protheus, thou haſt entertain'd | 
A fox to be the ſhepherd of thy lambs : 
Alas? Poor fool! why do I pity him, 
That with his very heart deſpiſeth me? 
Becauſe he loves her, he deſpiſeth me; 
Becauſe I love him, I muſt pity him: 
This ring I gave him, when he parted from me, 
To bind him to remember my good will. 
And now J am, unhappy meſſenger, _ 
| To plead for that, which I would not obtain; 
To carry that, which I would have refus'd; 5 
To praiſe his faith, which I would have diſprais'd. . 
Iam my maſter's true confirmed love, 
But cannot be true ſervant to my malter, 


5 To carry that which 1 would ſent that which I wiſh to be not 
have refus'd.] accepted, to praiſe him whom 1 
The ſenſe is, To go and pre- wiſh to be diſprailed. 


R 3 : Un- 
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| Unleſs I prove falſe traitor to myſelf. 

Yet will I woo for him, but yet fo coldly, 

As, heav'n it knows, I would not have him ipecd. 


Vier Silvia 


Gentlewoman, good day; 1 pray you, be my mean 
To bring me where to ſpeak with Madam Silvia. | 
Sil. What would you with her, if that I be ſhe? 
Jul. If you be ſhe, I do intreat your patience 

To hear me ſpeak the meſſage I am fent on. 

Sil. From whom? 

Jul. From my maſter, Sir Protbeus, Madam. 
Sil. Oh! he ſends you for a picture? 

Jul. Ay, Madam. 

Sil. Urjula, bring my picture there. 

Go, give your malter this: tell him from me, 
One Julia, that his changing thoughts forget, 
Would better fit his chamber than this ſhadow. 

Jul. Madam, may't pleaſe you to peruſe this letter, 
Pardon me, Madam, I have unadvis'd 
Deliver'd you a paper that I ſhould not; 

This is the letter to your ladyſhip. | 

Sil. I pray thee, let me look on that again. 

Jul. It may not be; gocd Madam, pardon. me. 
Sil. There, hold; 

I will not look upon your maſter's lines 

I know, they're {tuft with proteſtations, 

And full of new-found oaths ; which he will break, 
As eaſily as I do tear his paper. 

Jul. Madam, he ſends your ladyſhip this ring. 

Sil. The more ſhame for him, that he ſends it me ; ; 
For, I have heard him ſay a thouſand times, 

His Julia gave it him at his departure: 
Tho? his falſe finger have profan'd the ring, 
Mine ſhall not do his Julia ſo much wrong. 
Jul. She thanks you. 
$i]. What ſay' ſt thou? 


3 „„ go, 


OF VERONA. . 
Jul. I thank you, Madam, that you tender her; 
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Poor gentle woman, my maſter wrongs her much. 
Sil. Doſt thou know her? 
Jul. Almoſt as well, as I do know myſelf. 
To think upon her woes, I do proteſt > 
That I have wept an hundred ſeveral times, 
Sil. Belike, ſhe thinks, that Protheus hath forſook 


her, 
Jal. I think, ſhe doth; 


e 


and that's her cauſe of 


Sil. Is ſhe not paſſing fair J 

Jul. She hath been fairer, Madam, than me is: 
When ſhe did think, my maſter lov'd her well, 
She, in my judgment, was as fair as you. 
But ſince ſhe did neglect her looking-glaſs, 
-And threw her A peil maſk away; 
The air hath ſtarv'd the roſes in her cheeks, 
And pinch'd the lilly-rincture of her face, 6 


0 But fence ſhe did negledt her 
looking-glaſs, 
And ' threw her ſan-expelling 
50g maſk aWAay z 
The air hath flarv'd the roſes in 
"— cheeks, 
And yincu'd the lilly tincture 
of her face, | 
That now ſhe is become as lack 
as J.] 
To /arve the Roſes is emily 
a very pr n. ex preſſion: but 
what is pinching a tindture ? How- 
ever /arved, in the third line, 
made the blundering Editors 
write pinch'd in the fourth: tho? 
they might have ſeen that jt was 


2 tanning ſcorching, not a freez2- 


ing air that was ſpoken of, For 
how could this latter quality in 
the air ſo affect the whiteneſs of 
the ſkin as to turn it black. We 
ſhould read, 


R 4 


And pITcu'D the lilly-tindure 
e her face. 1 
i. e. turned the white tincture 
black, as the following line has 
it, 
That now ſhe is become as black 
as I. 


and we ſay, in common ſpeech, 
as black-as pitch, By the roſes 
being Hara d, is only meant their. 
being withered, and loſing their 
colour. Was BURTON. 
This is no emendation, — none 
ever heard of a face being pitched 
by the weather. The colour of 
a part pinched, is livid, as it is 
commonly termed, Slack and 
blue. The weather may therefore 


be juſtly faid to pinch when it pro- 


duces the ſame viſible effeck. 
believe this is the reaſon why the 
cold is faid to n. 


That 
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That now ſhe is become as black as I. 

Sil. How tall was ſhe ? 

Jul. About my ſtature: for at Pentecaſt, 
When all our pageants of delightwere play'd, 
Our youth got me to play the woman's part, 
And 1 was trimm'd in Madam Julia s gown 
Which ſerved me as fit, by all men's judgments, 
As if the garment had een made for me; 
Therefore, I know, ſhe is about my height. 
And at that time I made her weep a-good, 
For I did play a lamentable part, 

Madam, *rwas Ariadne, paſſioning 
For Thefeus* perjury and unjuſt flight; 5 
W hich 1 ſo lively acted with my tears, 
That my poor miſtreſs, moved therewithal, 
MWept bitterly ; and, would I might be dead, 
If I in thought felt not her very forrow ! 
Sil. She is beholden to thee, gentle youth. 
Alas, poor lady! deſolate and left! 
I weep myſelf, to think upon thy words, 
Here, youth, there is my purſe ; I give thee this 
For thy ſweet miſtreſs fake, becauſe thou lov'ſt her. 


_  Farewel. [Ext Silvia. 


Jul. And he ſhall thank you fort, if &er you know 
I} 5 REF. 

A virtuous gentlewoman, mild and beautiful. 
I hope, my maſter's. ſuit will be but cold; 
Since ſhe reſpects my miſtreſs? love ſo much. 
Alas! how love can trifle with itſelf ! 
Here is her picture; let me ſee; I think, 
If I had ſuch a tire, this face of mine 
Were full as lovely as is this of hers :- 
And yet the painter flatter'd her a little, 
Unleſs I flatter with myſelf too much. | 
Her hair is auburn, mine is perfect yellow. 
If that be all the diff rence in his love, 
I'IIl get me ſuch a colour'd periwig. 


Her FP are grey as glaſs, and ſo are mine; . 
- | A Ay & 


6 


F SON Ve nn on THE VR OH I 


F vER ON A. 9 
Ay, but her forehead's low, and mine is high. 7 

What ſhould it be, that he reſpects in her, 

But I can make reſpective in myſelf, 

If this fond love were not a blinded god ? 

Come, ſhadow, come; and take this ſhadow up; 

For 'tis thy rival. O thou ſenſeleſs form, 

Thou ſhalt be worſhipp'd, kiſs'd, lov'd, and ador'ds ; 
And were there ſenſe in his idolatry, - | 
My ſubſtance ſhould be ſtatue in thy ſtead. 5 
Il uſe thee kindly for thy miſtreſs* ſake, 

That us'd me ſo; or elſe, by Fove I vow, 

1 ſhould have ſeratch'd out your unſeeing eyes, 

To make my maſter- out of love with thee. [ Exit, 


Af v. SCENE I 
Near the Friar's Cell, in Milan. 
Enter Eglamour, 
E LAM OUR, ſolus. 


Tae ſun begins to gild the weſtern ſky, 
And now it is about the very hour 
dia, at Friar Patrick's cell, ſhould meet me. 
She will not fail; for lovers break not hours, 
dc it be to come before their time: 4 


7 Her forehead's low. A high It is evident this noun ſhould be 
forehead was in our Authour's a participle sTraTvED, . e. pla- 
time, accounted a feature emi- ced on a pedeſtal, or fixed in a 
nently beautiful. So in the Hiſ- ſhrine to be adored. 


15 of Guy of Warwick, Felice | WARBURTON, _ 
; "9a Lady is ſaid to have he ſame Statued is, I am afraid, a new 
7 . forehead as Venus. © word, and that it ſhould be re- 


5 My Jubſtance ſhould be s ceived, is not quite evident. 
Ein thy lead. | e | 


= * : | : / * « 
r | So 
© 


— 
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So much they ſpur their expedition. 
Sce, where ſhe comes. Lady, 4 happy evening. 


| Enter Silvia. 


. Amen, Amen! Go on, good Eglamour. 
Out at the poſtern by the abbey-wall; 
] fear, I am attended by ſome ſpies. 
Egl. Fear not; the foreſt 1s not three leagues off; 
If we recover that, we're ſure enough. 9 ¶Exeunt. 


s S E N E u 
Changes to an Apartment in the Duke's Palace. 


Enter Thurio, Protheus, and Julia. 
Thu. CNIR Protheus, what ſays Silvia to my ſuit? 


Pro. Oh, Sir, I find her milder than ſhe was. 


And yet ſhe takes exceptions at your rv 
Thu. What, that my leg is too long? 
Pro. No; that it is too little. 
Thu, I'll wear a boot to make it n rounder. 
Pro. But love will not be ſpurr'd to what it loaths. 
Thu, What ſays ſhe to my face? 
Pero. She ſays, it is a fair one. 
Thu. Nay, then the wanton lies ; my face is black. 
Pro. But pearls are fair; and the old ſaying 1 is, 
„Black men are pearls in beauteous ladies' eyes.“ 
Jul. Tis true, ſuch pearls as put out ladies“ eyes: 
For I had rather wink, than look on them. [4 ge. 
' Thu. How likes the my diſcourſe ? 
Pro. Ill, when you talk of war. 
Ju. But well, when I diſcourſe of love and peace? 
Jul. But better, indeed, when you hold your peacc. 
| 2% [ Aſide. 
Thu. What ſays ſhe to my valour ? : 


9 Sare is ſafe, out of danger, 


CC ei ng ps 


Pro. 
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Pro. Oh, Sir, ſhe makes no doubt of that. 
Jul. She needs not, when ſhe knows it cowardice. 
| EO ba : [ Afide. 
Thu. What ſays ſhe to my birth ? | 
Pro. That you are well derivid. « 
Jul. True; from a gentleman to a fool. [ A/ide. 
Thu, Conſiders ſhe my poſſeſſions ? f 
Pro. Oh, ay, and pities them. 
Thu, Wherefore ? LE IG 
Jul. That ſuch an aſs ſhould own them. [Aſide. 
Pro. That they are out by leaſe. 1 
Jul. Here comes the Duke. 


Enter Duke. 
Duke. How now, Sir Protheus? how now, T uri ? 
Which of you ſaw Sir Eglamour of late? 
Thu, Not I. 5 | 
Pro. Nor J. „ 
Duke. Saw you my daughter? 
Pro. Neither. | 
Duke, Why then 
She's fled unto that peaſant Valentine; 
And Eglamour is in her company. | 
Tis true; for Friar Laurence met them both, 
As he in penance wander'd through the foreſt : 
Him he knew well, and gueſs'd that it was ſhe; 
But, being maſk'd, he was not ſure of it. 
Beſides, ſhe did intend confeſſion EY, 
. At Patrick's cell this Ev'n, and there ſhe was not: 
"Theſe likelihoods confirm her flight from hence. 
Therefore, I pray you, ſtand not to diſcourſe, 


| But mount you preſently, and meet with me 

e. Upon the riſing of the mountain-foot 

1. That leads tow'rds Mantua, whither they are fled. 
Diſpatch, ſweet gentlemen, and follow me. 


5 c . Exit Duke. 
_ Thu. Why, this it is to be a peeviſh girl, 
„„ . 
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That flies her fortune where it follows her: 
I'll after, more to be reveng'd of Eglamour, 


Than for the love of reckleſs Silvia. 
Pro. And I will follow, more for Silvia's love, 
Than hate of Eglamour that goes with her. 
Jul. And I will follow, more to croſs that love, 
Than hate for Silvia, that is gone for love. ¶ Exeunt: 


S © E N E III. 
Changer to the Foreſt. 
Enter Silvia and Out-laws. 


Out OME, come, be patient; we muſt bring 
you to our Captain. 
Sil. A thouſand more miſchances, than . one, 
Have learn d me how to brook this patiently, 
2 Out. Come, bring her away. 
1 Out. Where is the g-rtlemany, that was with 
her? | 
3 Out. Being nimble-footed, he hath out · run us; 
But Moyſes and Valerius follow him. 
Go thou with her to th'weſt end of the wood, 
There is our captain: follow him, that's fled. 
The thicket is beſet, he cannot *ſcape. 
I Out. Come, I muſt Fg you to our Captain's 
cave. 
Fear not; he bears an honourable mind, 
And will not uſe a woman lawleſsly. 15 
Sul. O Valentine! this I endure for thee, [ Excuii. 


OF VERONA. 


bs: E N E Iv. 
The Outlaws Cave 11 2h Foreſt, 


Enter Valentine 


| Pal. OW uſe doth breed a habit in a man! 

| This ſhadowy deſart, unfrequented TG 
better brook than flouriſhing peopled towns. 

Here can I fit alone, unſeen of any, 

And to the nightingale's complaining notes 

Tune my diſtreſſes, and record my woes. 

O thou, that doſt inhabit in my breaſt, 

Leave not the manſion ſo long tenantleſs; 

Leſt, growing ruinous, the building fall, 

And leave no memory of what it was. 

Repair me with thy preſence, Silvia; 

Thou gentle nymph, cheriſh thy forlorn ſwain. 

What hallo'ing, and what ſtir, is this to day? 

Theſe are my mates, that make their wills their law, 

They've ſome unhappy paſſenger in chace. 

They love me well, yet I have much to do 

To keep them from uncivil outrages. 

Withdraw thee, Valentine: who's chis comes here? 


[Val. ſteps aſide. 


- 


Enter Protheus, Silvia, and Julia, 


Bro. Madam, this ſervice have I done for you. 
Q ho' you reſpec not aught your ſervant doth) 
o hazard life, and reſcue you from him, 
That wou'd have forc'd your honour and your love. 
Vouchſafe me for my meed but one fair look: 
A ſmaller boon than this I cannot beg, 
And leſs than this, I'm ſure, you cannot give. 
Val. How like a dream is this, I fee, and hear! 
Love, lend me patience to forbear a while. [AAde. 
- Sil. O 
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Sil. O miſerable, unhappy that I am! 
Pro. Unhappy were you, Madam, ere I came; 
But by my coming I have made you happy. 
Sil. By thy approach thou mak ſt me moſt unhappy. 
Jul. And me, when he approacheth to your preſence. 
[ Afiae. 
S8. Had I been ſeized by a hugh lion, 
I would have been a breakfaſt to the beaſt, . 
Rather than have falſe Protheus reſcue me. 
Oh, heav'n be judge, how I love Valentine, 
Whole life's as tender to me as my ſoul ; 
And full as much, for more there cannot be, 8 
I do deteſt falſe perjur'd Prot beus: 
Therefore be gone, ſollicit me no more. | 
Pro. What dang'rous action, ſtood it next to oath, 5 
Would I not undergo for one calm look? 
Oh, *tis the curſe in love, and ſtill approv'd, 
When women cannot love, where they're belov'd 
Sil. When Protheus cannot love, where he's belay'd: 
Read over Julia's heart, thy firſt beſt o__  - 
For whoſe dear ſake thou then didſt rend thy faith 
Into a thouſand oaths; and all thoſe oaths 
Deſcended into perjury, to love me. 
Thou haſt no faith left now, unleſs thou'dſt two, 
And that's far worſe than none: better have none 
Than plural faith, which is too much by one. 
Thou counterfeit to thy true friend 
Pro, In love, 
Who reſpects friend ? 
Sil. All men but Protlicus. - 
Pro. Nay, if the gentle ſpirit of moving words 
Can no way change you to a milder form ; 
I'll woo you like a ſoldier, at arms end, 
And love you *gainft the nature of love; force you. 
Sil. Oh heav'n! | 
Pro. Vil force thee yield to my tel. 
Val. Ruffian, let go that rude unceviy touch, "WF 
nou 
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| Thou fiend of an ill faſhion! 


Pro. Valentine 


Val. Thou common fed: that's without faith or 


love; 


For ſuch is a friend now: thou treach'rous man | 
Thou haſt beguil'd my hopes; nought but mine eye 


Could have perſuaded me. 


Now I dare not ſay, 


I have one friend alive; thou wouldſt diſprove me. 

Who ſhould be truſted, when one's own right hand 

Is perjur'd to the boſom? Protheus, : 

I'm ſorry, I muſt never truſt thee more, 

But count the world a ſtranger for thy ſake. 

The private wound is deep'ſt. Oh time, moſt curſt! 

*Mong'ſt all foes, that a friend ſhould be the worſt! 
Pro. My ſhame and guilt confound me : | 

F orgive me, Valentine; if hearty ſorrow. 

Be a ſufficient ranſom for offence, 

I tender't here; I do as truly ſuffer, 


As e'er I did commit. 
Val. Then I am paid: 


And once again I do receive thee honeſt. 
Who by repentance is not ſatisfy'd, 

Is nor of heay*n, nor earth; for theſe are pleas' d; 
By penitence th* Eternal's wrath's appeas d. 
And that my love may appear plain and free, 

All, that was mine in Silvia, I give thee. * 


7 The private wound, Kc.) I 


have a little mended the mea- 


| ſure, The old edition, and all 
but Sir T. Hanmer, read, 

© The private wound is deepeſt, oh 
time moſt accurſt. 

2 It is (I think) very odd to 
give up his miſtreſs thus at once, 
without any reaſon alleg'd. But 
our author probably follow' d the 
| tories juſt as he found them in his 


novels as well as hiſtories, POE. 


This n either hath been 
much ſophiſticated, or is one 
great proof that the main parts 


of this play did not proceed from. | 
 Shakeſpear ; for it is impoſſible 


he could make Valentine act and 
ſpeak ſo much out of character, 
or give to S/ fo unnatural a 

behavizur as to take no notice 
of this ſtrange conceſſion if it 
had been made, HanmteR, 


Jul. 
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Jul. Oh me unhappy! ; BR  [Faints, 


Pro. Look to the boy. 
Val. Why, boy! why wag; how now? wha s the 


matter? look up; ſpeak. 


Jul. O good Sir, my maſter charg'd me to deliver a 


ring to Madam Silvia, which, out of my neglect, was 


never done. 
Pro. Where is that ring, boy ? 


Jul. Here "tis: this is it. | Leder a ring. 


5 


Pro. How! let me ſee: 


I his is the ring I gave to Julia. | 


Jul. Oh, cry your mercy, Sir, I have er 


Thhis is the ring you ſent to Silvia. | Shews another ring. 
Pro, How cam'ſt thou by this nug? at my depart, 
I gave this unto Julia. | 


Jul. And Julia herſelf did give it me. 
And Julia herſelf hath brought 1 it hither. 


Pro. How, Julia? 
Jul. Behold her that gave aim to all thy oaths, 5 


And entertain'd em deeply in her heart: 


How oft haſt thou with perjury cleft the root? 3 
Oh Proteus, let this habit make thee bluſh ! 

Be thou aſham'd, that I have took upon me 
Such an immodeſt rayment, if ſhame live“ 

In a diſguiſe of love. 


It is the leſſer blot, modeſty finds, 
Women to change their ſhapes, than men their minds, 


Pro. Than men their minds? tis true; oh heay'n! 


were man 
But conſtant, he were perfect; that one error 


Fills him with faults; makes him run through all fans: 


Inconſtancy falls off, ere it begins. 
What is in Silvia's face, but I may ſpy 
More freſh | in Julia's with a conſtant eye? 


3 How oft haſt thou with er- * That is, Pl it tho any ſhame 


jury cleft rhe root.) Sir T. Han- to wear a di Kull fe ach purpoſes 


ner reads, cleft the root oni. of lo * | 


Dr EN 7 wa 


Val. Come, come, a hand from either: 
Let me be bleſt to make this happy cloſe; 

»Twere pity, two ſuch friends ſhould long be foes: 
Pro. Bear witneſs, heav'n, 


] have my wiſh for ever. 
Jul. And I mine. 


SCENE 


Enter Out-laws, 0it/h Duke and Thurio. 


Out. A prize, a prize, a prize! . 
Val. Forbear, forbear, it is my lord the Daze. 
Tour Grace is welcome to a man diſgrac'd, 


The baniſh'd Valentine. 
Dake, Sir Valentine ? 


Thu. Yonder is Silvia: and Silvia's mine. | 
Val. Thurio, give back ; or elſe embrace thy death : 
Come not within the 4 meaſure of my wrath, 
Do not name Silvia thine; if once again. 
Milan ſhall not behold thee. 5- Here ſhe ſtands, 
Take but poſſeſſion of her with a touch; 


I dare thee but to breathe upon my love, 


Thu. Sir Valentine, J care not for her, 1 
J hold him but a fool, that will endanger 
His body for a girl that loves him not. | 
I claim her not; and therefore ſhe is thine. 
Duke, The more degenerate and baſe art thou, 


4 The meeſure, the length of 
my ſword, the reach of my anger. 

5 All the Editions, Verona 
Hall not hold thee, But, whe- 
ther thro' the Miſtake of the firſt 
Editors, or the Poet's own Care- 
leſsneſs, this Reading is abſurdly 
faulty. For the Threat here is 
to Thurio, who is a Milani ; 
and has no Concern, as it ap- 
pears, with Verona. Beſides, the 


You, I. 5 


Scene is betwixt the Confines of 
Milan, and Mantua, to which 


Silvia follows Valentine, having 
heard that he had retreated thi- 


ther, And, upon theſe Cir- 


cumſtances, I veiitur'd to adjuſt 
the Text, as, I imagine, the 


Poet mult have intended: i. e. 


Milan, % Country {ball newr /ee 


thee again: thou ſhalt never live 


to go back thither, 'T HEOBALD» 
1 
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To make ſuch means for her as thou haſt done, 
And leave her on ſuch flight conditions. 

Now, by the honour of my anceſtry, 

I do applaud thy ſpirit, /alentine, 


And think thee worthy of an empreſs' love. 


Know then, I here forget all former griefs; 

Cancel all grudge, repeal thee home again, 

Plead a new ſtate in thy unrival'd merit, 

To which I thus ſubſcribe: Sir Valentine, 

Thou art a gentleman, and well deriv'd; 

Take thou thy Silvia, for thou haſt deſerv'd” her. 
Val. I thank your Grace; the gift hath made me 

happy. 

I now beſeech you, for your daughter s fake, 

To grant one boon that I ſhall atk of you. 
Duke. I grant it for thine own, whate'er it be. 
Val. Theſe baniſh'd men, that I have kept withal, 


Are men endu'd with worthy qualities: 


Forgive them what they have committed here, 
And let them be recalled from their exile. 
They are reformed, civil, full of good. 
And fit for great employment, worthy lord. 
Dube. Thou haſt prevail'd. I pardon them and thee; 
' Diſpoſe of them, as thou know'ſt their deſerts. 
Come, let us go; we will * include all jars 
With triumphs, mirth, and rare ſolemnity. 
Val. And as we walk along, I dare be bold 


With our diſcourſe to make your Grace to ſmile. 


What think you of this Page, my lord? 
Duke. T think the boy hath grace in him; he bluſhes. 
Pal. T warrant you, my lord, more grace than boy. 
Duke. What mean you by that ſaying ? 
Val. Pleaſe, you, I'll tell you as we paſs along, 
That you will wonder what hath fortuned. 
Come, Protheus, tis your penance but to hear 
The ſtory of your loves diſcovered: 


* Sir Tho, Hanmer reads conclude,” 


| That 
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That done, our day of marriage ſhall be yours, 
One feaſt, one houle, one > mutual happineſs. 


5 In this play there is a a ſtrange 
| Re as of knowledge and ig- 
norance, of care and negligence.. 
The verſification is often excel- 
lent, the alluſions are learned and 
juſt; but the authour conveys his 
heroes by ſea from one inland 
town to another in the ſame 
country; he places the Emperour 
at Milan and ſends his young men 
to attend him, but never men- 
tions him more; be makes Pro- 


[ Exeunt omnes. 5 


theus, after an interview with 
Silvia, ſay he has only ſeen her 
picture, and, if we may credit 
the old copies, -he has by miſtak- 
ing places, left his ſcenery inex- 


tricable. The reaſon of all this 


confuſion ſeems to be, that he 
took his ſtory from a novel 


which he ſometimes followed, 


and ſometimes forſook, ſome- 
times remembred, and ſometimes 


forgot. 
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Dramatis Perſonæ. 


VINC ENTIO, Duke of Vienna. 
PR PN 7 Lord Deputy in the Duke's abſence. 
2 An 1 Lord, joined with Angelo 2 
| e Deputation. 
Claudio, a young Gentleman. 
Lucio, a Fantaſtick. 
Two other like Gentlemen. 
* Varrius, a Gentleman, Servant to the Duke, 
Provoſt. 
Thomas, 
| l 
A Fuſtice, 
Elbow, a ſimple Conſtable. 
Froth, @ fooliſh Gentleman. 
io el. Servant to Mrs. Over: done. 
Abhorſon, an Executioner. 


Barnardine, a diſſolute Priſoner. 


c two arr: 


Iſabella, Ser to Claudio. 
Mariana, betrothed to Angelo. 
Juliet, Zeloaved of Claudio. 
Franciſca, a Nun, 

Miſtreſs Over-done, a Bard. 


6 wards, Officers, and other Attendants, 


* Parrius might be omitted, for he 1s only once ſpoken to, and 
2 . 
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Of this Play the firſt known Edition is in the Folio of 1623. 


Editions from which the various Readings are collected. 
I. Folio 1623. | 
II. Folio 1632. 
III. Folio 1664. 
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Ar I. Son 


ie Duke's PAL ACE... 


Enter Duke, Eſcalus, and Lords. 


DU = 


ISA Us 
L Eſcal. My Lord. 


fold, 


Duke. Of Government the properties t'un- 


Would ſeem in me b affect ſpeech and diſcourſe. 


Since Lam + not to know, 


Exceeds, in that, the liſts of all advice 2 
My ſtrength can give you: then no more re 


* There is perhaps not one of 


Shakeſpear's plays more darkened 


than this by the peculiarities of 
its Authour, and the unſkilfulneſs 
of its Editors, by diſtortions of 
phraſe, or negligence. of tran- 
{cription, 9 
1 The ſtory is taken from Ciu- 


zhie's Novels, Decad 8. No- Put that to your Sufficiency, as 


* 5 Pop. 
. II. III. put to know. Per- 
haps rightly. e 


84 


that your own Science 


But 


2 Lifts.] Bounds, Limits: 

3 ——T hen no more remains, 
SM | 

This is a paſſage which has 
exerciſed the ſagacity of the E- 


ditors, and is now to employ 


mine. 


Then no more remains 


| your Worth is able, 
And let them avork.] I doubt 
not, but this Paſſage, either from 


mains: 3 - 


the 


D 5 


n 


7 
N 
| 
| 
i 
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Bur that to your ſufficiency, as your worth is able, 
And let them work. The nature of our people, 


Our city's inſtitutions, and the terms 


the Tmpe:tinence of the lehre, 


or the Negligence of the Copy- 
ils, has come maim'd to us. In 
the firſt Place, what an unmea- 
farable, inharmonious, Verſe have 
we here; and, then, how lame 
is the Senfe? What was E/calas 
to put to his Syfictercy? Why, 
his Science. But his Sience and 
h:s Sufticiency were but One and 
the ſame Thing. On what then 


does the Relative, „en, depend? 


The old Editions read thus. 


Then no more remains. 


But rat 10 Four Sufficiency, as 


year Werth is able, 
And let them wvork. 


Here, again, the Senſe is ma- 
nifeitly lame aud deſective, and 
as the Verſification is fo too, they 


© concur to make me think, a 


Line has accidentally been left 
out. Perhaps, ſomething like 


 Ths might ſupply our Author 5 


Meaning. 


Iden ro more remains. 
But zhat io your Sufficiency you 
add 


is able; 
And let them 3 


By ſome ſuch Supplement both 
the Senſe and Meaſure would be 
eur'd. But as the Conjecture is 
vntupported by any Authorities, 
J have not pretended to thruſt it 
into the Text; but ſubmit it to 
Judgment, They, who are ac- 
gdaiuted with Books, know, 


For 


that, where two Words of a 
milar Length -and Termination 
happen to lie under one another, 
nothing is more common than 
for Tranfcribers to glance their 
Eye at once from the //, to the 


undermoſt Word, and fo leave 


out the intermediate part of the 
Sentence, TRAEOBALD. 
Since J am not to knew, that 
your 6wn Science 
Exceeds, in that, the lifts of all 
advice © 
My firength can give you: then 
no more remains 3 
Put that to Jour ſufficiency, a3 
ycur worth is able, 
Aud let them work. 


Fo the integrity of this 3 


Mr. Theobald objects, and ſays, 
What was Eſcalus to put to his 
ſufficiency ! ewwhy his Seve nc But 
hrs ſcience and ſufficiency auere but 
one and the ſame thing. On what 
than does the relative them de- 
fend? He will have it, there- 
fore, that a line has been acc1- 


dentally dropt, which he attempts 
to reſtore by due diligence, No- 


Due Dil ivency, as your Werth dum in ſcirpo quærit. And all for 


want of knowing, that by /uf- 
Acieney is meant aulbsrity, the 
power delegated by the Duke to 
Eſcalus. The plain meaning of 
the word being this: Put your 
fell in governing (ſays the Duke) 
to the power which I give you to 


, exerciſe it, and let them work o- 


gether, WARBURTON. 
Sir Tho. Hanmer having caught 
from Mr. Theobald a hint 8 5 a 
E 
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For common juſtice, y'are as pregnant in, 4 
As art and practice hath enriched any 
That we remember. There is our Commiſſion, 


From which we would not have you mos Call 


hither, 


I fay, bid come before us * | 
What figure of us, think you, he will bear ? 


For you mult oe, we have with ſpecial foul 5 


line was loſt, endeavours to ſup- 


ply it thus. 
—— Then no more remains, 
| But that to your /ufficiency you 
Join 
A will to ſerve us, as your were 
is able. 


He has by this bold conjec- 


ture undoubtedly obtained a 


meaning, but, perhaps not, even 
in his own opinion, the ee 
of Shateſpear. 

That the paſſage is more or 
bels corrupt, I believe every rea- 
der will agree with the Editors. 
am not convineed that a line is 
loſt, as Mr. Theobald conjectures, 
ror that the change of but to put, 
which Dr. V arburton has admit- 
ted after ſome other Editor, will 


amend the fault. There was 


probably ſome original obſcurity 
in the expreſſion, which gave 
occaſion to miſtake in repetition 
or tranſcription. I therefore 
ſuſpect that the Author wrote 
thus, 
ben ub more remains, 
Bat that 10 your ſufficiencies your 
* worth is abled, 
And let them work. 

Then nothing remains more than 
ts tell you that your Virtue is now 
invefted awith poawer equal to your 
lacoledge and wiſdom. Let theres 
fore your kno wleage and our vir- 


Elected 


fue noa work together, It may 
eaſily be conceived how /uffcien- 
cies was, by an inarticulate ſpeak- 
er, or inattentive hearer, con- 
founded with /ufficiercy as, an- 
how abled, a word very unuſual 
was changed into able. For ablct, 


however, an authority is not 


wanting. Lear uſes it in the ſame 
ſenſe or nearly the fame, with 
the Duke. As for /ufficiencies, 


D. Hamilton, in his dying ſpeech, 
prays that Charles II. may exceed 


both the virtues and ſufficiencies 


of his father. 


The terms 


4 


For common po gore as preg- 


nant in | 
The latter Editions all give it, 
without authority, the terms of 
juſtice, and Dr. Warburton makes 


terms ſignify Bound or limits. E 


rather think the Duke meant to 
ſay, that Ecalus was pregnant, 
that is, ready and knowing in all 
the forms of law, and, among 
other things, in the terms or times 


ſet apart for its adminiſtration. 


s Far you muff know wwe have 
” ſpecial sou. 
Flected him our abjence to upp) h.] 


This nonſenſe mult be corrected. 


thus, 
—— it) Jhecial ROLL 


i, e. by a ſpecial commiſſion, 


For 
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Elected him our Abſence to ſupply ; 


Lent him our Terror, dreſt him with our Love; 
And giv'n his Deputation all the organs 


Of our own Power: ſay, 


what think you of it? 


Eſcal. If any in Vienna be ot worth 
To undergo ſuch ample grace and honour, 


It is lord Angelo. 


EN 


II. 


Enter. Angelo. 


Dake. Look, where he comes. 
Ang. Always obedient to your Grace's will, 
I come to know your pleaſure. 


Dake. Angelo, 


There i is a kind of character in thy life, 5 
That to th' obſerver doth thy hiſtory 
Fully unfold. Thyſelf and thy belongings 
Are not thine own. 10 proper, as to watte 


For it appears, from this ſcene, - 


that Eſcalus had one commiſſion, - 
The Duke 


and Angelo another. 
had before delivered E/calz: his 
commiſſion. He now dectares 
that deſigned for Angelo and 
he ſays, afterwards, to both, 


To th' hopeful execution do I leave 
you _ | 
Of your commiſſions. 
Why Angelo's was called the /pe- 
cial roll was becauſe he was in 
authority ſuperior to Eſcalus. 
01 Eſcalus, 
Tho firſt in queſtion, is thy ſecon- 
dary. 
5 WARBURTON, 
This Editor is, I think, right 
in ſuppoſing a corruption, 


leſs W in | his emendation, 1 
read, 
We hade with ſpecial ſeal 
Elected bim our abfence to 2 
hy 
A 58 ſeal is a very natural 
Pad, for a ſpecial commiſ- 
fon. 
6 There is a r kind of chara8a 
in t5y life, | 
That to Þ ober wer, &c.] 
Either this introduction has 
more ſolemnity than meaning, or 
it has a meaning which I cannot 
diſcover. What is there peculiar 
in this, that a man's /zfe informs 
the obſerver of his hiſtory? 
Might it be ſuppoſed that S)ale- 
fear wrote this? 
There is a kind of character in 
zhy look. 


Thy- 
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Thy ſelf upon thy virtues ; 


267 
them on thee. 


Hear n doth with us, as we with torches do, 
Not light them for themſelves : for if our virtues, 
Did not go forth of us, *twere all alike 


As if we had them not, 


Spirits are not indy touch'd, 


But to fine iſſues; nor Nature never lends 8 
The ſmalleſt ſcruple of her excellence, 


But, like a thrifty Goddeſs, 


ſhe determines 


Herſelf the glory of a creditor, 
Both thanks and uſe. But I do bend my ſpeech 
To one that can my part 1 in him advertiſe ; 9 


Hold therefore, Angelo: 


In our Remove, be thou at full our ſelf. 
Mortality and Mercy in Vienna 

Live in thy tongue and heart: old Eſcalus, 
| — firſt in queſtion, 2 is thy e ee 


Take thy Commiſſion. 


—for if our virtues, &c. 
Paulum ſepultæ diſtat inertiæ 
Celata wirtus. OR, 


WaRrBURTON. 
8 J fine en To great con- 
— For high purpoſes. 
IT do bend my ſpeech 
Te One that can my part in him 
advertiſe. ] 
This is obſcure. The meaning 
is, I direct my ſpeech to one who 
is able to teach me how to go- 
vern: my part in him, ſignifying 
my office, which I have dele- 
gated to him. 
adveriiſe; i. e. who knows what 
appertains to the character of 
deputy or viceroy. Can adwver- 
tiſe my part in him; that is, his 
Tepretentation of my perſon. 
But all theſe quaintneſſes of ex- 
preſſion, the Oxford Editor ſeems 
ſworn to extirpate ; that is, to 
| take away one of . 5 


My part in bim | 
One that can infirw himſelf of 


fn called for; firit appointed. 


characterictic marks; which, if 
not one of the comlieſt, is yet 
one of the ſtrongeſt. 80 he al- 


ters this to 


To one that can, in my 8 zue 
adwertiſe. 


A better expreſſion indeed, but, 
for all _ none of Shake/pear's. 
| WarBbURTON. 


I know not whether we may 
not better read, 


One that can my part to bim ad- 
vertiſe. 


that which it would be ocherwiſe 
wy part to tell him. 


1 Hold therefore Angelo. ] 
That is, continue to be Angelo, 
bold as thou art. 


2 Firſt in queſtion. That is, 


Ang. 
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Ang. Now, good my lord, 

Let there be ſome more teſt made of my metal, 
Before fo noble and ſo great a figure 


Be ſtampt upon it. 


Duke. Come, no more evaſion: 
We have with a leaven'd and prepared choice 3 
Proceeded to you ; therefore take your honours, 
Our haſte from henee is of ſo quick condition, 
That it prefers itſelf, and leaves unqueſtion'd 


| Matters of needful en 


We ſhall write to you, 


As time and our concernings ſhall importune, 
How it goes with us; and do look to know 


What doth befal you here. 


So, fare ye well, 


To th' hopeful execution do I leave Fs 


Of your Commiſſions. 


Ang. Yet give leave, my lord, 
That we may bring you ſomething on the way. 
Duke. My haſte may not admit it. | 
Nor need you, on mine honour, have to do 
With any ſcruple; your ſcope is as mine own, + 
So to inforce, or qualify the Laws, | 
As to your foul ſeems good. Give me your hand; 


TII privily away. 


1 love the people, 


But do not like to ſtage me to their eyes; 
Though it do well, I do not reliſh well 
Their loud applauſe, and Ave's vehement; 


3 We have . a leaven'd 
and prepared choice.] 
Leawen'd has no ſenſe in this 
place: we ſhould read LEVEL 
choice, The allufion is to arche- 


ry, when a man has fixed upon 


his object, after taking good aim. 
WäaAR BURTON. 

No emendation is neceſſary. 
Leaven d choice is one of Sbale- 
| — s harſh metaphors. His 
ain of ideas feem to be this. 


1 have praceeded io you with choice 


mature, concocted, fermented, 
leawven d. When Bread is /ea- 


ven d, it is left to ferment: a 


leaven'd choice is therefore a 


choice not haſty, but confiderate, 
not declared as foon as it fell in- 
to the imagination, but ſuffered 
to work long in the mind. Thus 
explained, it ſuits better with pre- 
pared than levelled. | 


4—Y our {cope 7s as mine on. } 


That is, Your amplitude of 
power. 


Nor 


ee —² U ² V 
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Nor do I think the man of ſafe diſcretion, | 
That does affect it. Once more, fare ye well. 
Ang. The heav'ns give ſafety to your purpoſes! _ 
Eſcal. 4K. forth, and bring you back in happi» 
neſs! _ 
Duke. I thank you, fare ye well. + Ta... 
Eſcal. I ſhall deſire you, Sir, to give me leave 
To have free ſpeech with you; and it concerns me 
To look into the bottom of my Place: | 
A pow'r J have, but of what ſtrength and nature 
Jam not yet inſtructed. 1 
Ang. Tis ſo with me. Let us withdraw together, 
And we may ſoon our ſatisfaction have 5 
Touching that point. | 


Eſcal. I'll wait upon your Honour. ¶ZEreunt. 


en 
| The Street, 
Enter Lucio, and two gentlemen. 


Lucio, FF the Duke, with the other Dukes, come not 
1 to compoſition with the King of Hungary, 
why, then all the Dukes fall upon the King. | 
1 Gent. Heav'n grant us its peace, but not the King 
of Hungary's ! A 1 
2 Gent: AB, | | 
Lucio. Thou conclud'ſt like the ſanctimonious Pi- 
rate, that went to ſea with the ten Commandments, 
but ſcrap'd one out of the Table. 
2 Gent. Thou ſhalt not ſteal. 
Lucio. Ay, that he raz d. | 
1 Gent. Why, *rwas a Commandment to command 
the captain and all the reſt from their fun&ions ; they 
put forth to ſteal. There's not a ſoldier of us all, that, 
in the thankſgiving before meat, doth reliſh the peti- 
fon well that prays for Peace. | | 


2. Gent, 
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28 Gent. I never heard any ſoldier diſlike it. 
Lucio. I believe thee : for, I think, thou never waſt 


where grace was ſaid. 


2 Gent. No? a dozen times at leaſt. 
1 Gent. What? in meeter ? 
Lucio. In any proportion, 5 or in any language. 
1 Cent. I think, or in any religion. 
Lucio. Ay, Why not? grace is grace, deſpite of 
all controverſy; ' as for example, thou thyſelf art a 
wicked villain, deſpight of all grace. 


1 Gent. Well; 


tween us. 7 


there went bur a pair of ſheers be- 


Lucio. J grant; as chere may between the liſts and 


the velvet. 


T bow art the hit. 


1 Gent. And thou the velvet; thou art good vel- 
vet; thou art a three-pil'd piece, I warrant thee: I 


| had as lief be a lift of an Engliſh kerſey, as be ith 


* In the primers, hve are 
metrical graces, ſuch as, I ſup- 


Poſe, were uſed in Shak:pear's 


time. 

5 In any proportion, &.] The 
Oxford Editor gives us a dialogue 
of his own inſtead of this: And 


all for want of knowing the 


meaning of the word proportion, 
which ſignifies meaſure : and re- 
fers to the queſtion, What, in 
meeter © Wanpurron. 
6 Deſpite of all controverft ze] 
Satirically inſinuating that the 
contro werf es about grace were ſo 
intricate and endleſs, that the 
diſputants unſettled every thing 
but this, that grace was grace; 
Which, however, in ſpite of con- 
Foveryy' ſill remained certain, 
WARBURTON. 
IJ am in doubt whether Shake- 
ſpear's thoughts reached ſo far in- 
to eccleſiaſtical diſputes, er 


Commentator is 1 a little 
by the tract of his own profeſ- 
ſion. The queſtion is whether 
the ſecond Gentleman has ever 
heard grace. The % Ger tie- 
nan limits the queſtion to Grace 
in meeter. Lucio enlarges it o 
Grace in any form or language. 
The i Gentleman, to go be- 
yond him, ſays, or i= any rei- 
gion, which Lucio allows, becauſe 
the nature of things is unalte- 
rable ; Grace is as immutably 
Grace, as his merry antagoniſt 
is a wicked willain, Diffe- 
rence of religion cannot make a 
Grace not to be Grace, a Prayer 
not to be holy; as nothing can 
make a viliain not to be a villain. 
This ſeems to be the meaning, 


ſuch as it is. 


7 There went but a fair. of | 
Heers between us.] We are both 


of the ſame piece. 


ag 
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as thou art pil'd, for a French velvet 3 Do I ſpeak 


feelingly now ? 


Lucio. I think han Joſt ; =" indeed, with moſt 


painful feeling of t 


ſpeech: 


J will, out of thine 


own confeſſion, learn to/begin thy health ; but, whilſt 
I live, forget to drink after thee. 
1 Gent. 1 think, I have done mal wrong, have 


I not? 
2 Gent. 
tainted, or free. 
Lucio. Behold, behold, 


COmes. 


Yes, that thou hath» | whether thou art 


where Madam Mitigation 


1 Gent. I have purchaſed as many diſeaſes under her 


roof, as come to 


2 Gent. To what I pray? 


1 Gen. Judge. 


2 Gent. Lo three thouſand 1 a year. 9 


1 Gent, Ay, and more, 


Lucio. A French crown more. 
1 Gent. Thou art always figuring diſeaſes in me; ; 
but thou art full of error; I am found. 

Lucio. Nay, not as one would ſay healthy; but ſo 


ſound, as things that are hollow; 


thy bones are hol- 


low ; impiety hath made a feaſt of thee. 


8 Piled, as thou art piled, for 


@ French velvet.] The jeſt a- 
bout the pile of a French velvet, 
alludes to the loſs of hair in the 
French diſeaſe, a very frequent 
topick of our authour's jocula- 
rity. Lucio finding that the gen- 
tleman underſtands the diſtemper 
ſo well, and mengions it ſo /eel- 


| 2zgly, promiſes, to remember to 


drink his health, hut to forget 70 
arink after him. It was the opi- 
mon of Shakeſpear's time, that 
the cup of an infected prin 
was contagious, 

9 A quibble intended between 
Gllar; and dolours, HANnwER, 


The ſame jeſt occurred before i in 
the Tempeſt. 

1 A French Crown more.] Lu- 
cio means here not the piece of 
money ſo call'd, but that Venereal 
Scab which among the Surgeons 
is ſtil'd Corona Veneris. To this, 


I think, our Author likewiſe 


makes Quince allude in Miaſum- 


mer N 275 s Dream, 


Some of your French Crowns 
have no hair at all, and then you 


will play bare-faced. 


For where theſe Eruptions are, 
the Skull is carious, and the Par- 
ty becomes bald. THEOBALD.: 


SCENE 
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ECENE 
Enter Bawd. 


1 Cent. How now, which of your hips has the moſt 
profound ſciatica ? | 
Bated. Well, well; there's one yonder arreſted, and 
carry'd to priſon, was worth five thouſand. of you all, 
I Gent, Who's that, I priythee ? 
 Bawd. Marry, Sir, that's Claudio; Signior Claudio | 
1 Gent. Claudio to priſon ? 'tis not fo. 
Bawd. Nay, but I know, tis fo. I ſaw him ar- 
reſted; ſaw him carry'd away; and, which is 
more, within theſe three days his head i is to be 851 
off. 

Lucio. But, after all this fooling, I would not have 
it ſo. Art thou ſure of this? | 
Bawd. I am too ſure of it; and it Is for getting 
madam Julietta with child. | 

Lucio, Believe me, this may be. He promiſed to 
meet me two hours ſince, and he was ever preciſe in 
promiſe- keeping. | 
2 Gent. Beſides, you know, it draws ſomething near 
to the ſpeech we had to ſuch a purpole. . 

I Gent. But moſt of all agreeing with the 3 
tion. 
T9 Away; let's go learn the truth of it, [Exe, 


. Bawd 


Baud. Thus, what with the war, what with the 
. 2 what with the gallows, and what with pover- 


2 What wich the Feat.) This ſpear : but more i to the 
may allude to the Sæweating. c- method of cure then uſed for the 
xe/s, of which the memory was diſeaſes contracted in Brothels. 
very freſh in the time of Shake. | | 


3 7, - os ty 
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ty, I am cuſtom ſhrunk. How now, what s the news 
wich you ? e 


nE . 
Enter Clown. 


Clown: Yonder man is carry'd to , priſon, 
Bacod. Well; what has he done? 4 

Clown. A woman. 

Bawd. But what's his offence | b 

Clown, Groping for trouts in a peculiar river. 
Batod. What? is there a maid with child by him? 

Clown. No; but there's a woman with maid by him. 
You have not heard of the proclamation, have you? 

Hatod. What proclamation, man? 

Clown, All houſes in the ſuburbs of Vienna muſt be 
pluck'd down. 

Bawd. And what ſhall become of ae in the city? 

Clown. They ſhall ſtand for ſeed; they had gone 
down too, but that a wiſe burgher pur in for them. | 

Bawd, But ſhall all our houſes of reſort in the ſub- 
urbs be pull'd down? | 
Cloron. To the ground, miſtreſs. 

Bawd, Why here's a change, indeed, in the com- 
mon wealth. What ſhall become of me? 

Clown. Come, fear not you; good counſellors Hake 
no clients ; though you change your place, you need 
not change your trade: Pl be your tapſter ſtill. Cou- | 
rage, there will be pity taken on you; you that have 
worn your eyes almoſt out in the ſervice, you will be 
confidered, _ 
 Bawd, What's to do here Thomas T apſter ? let's 
withdraw. 

Clown, Here comes Sigoiat Claudio, led by the pe 
volt to priſon ; and chere's Madam Julie. 

N LEExit Bawd ond C ws 
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8 c'ENnE WM 
Euter Provoſt, Claudio, Juliet, PR”; We. - Lucio 


and two Gentlemen. 


Claud. Fellow, why doſt thou ſhow me thus to th 
world? „ | 
Bear me to priſon, where I am committed. 
Prov. I do it not in evil diſpoſition, 
But from lord Angelo by ſpecial charge. | 
Claud. Thus can the Demi-god, Authority, 3 
Make us pay down, for our offence, by weight. 
The words of heaven; on whom it will, it will; 
On whom it will not, fo; yet ſtill *ris juſt. 
Lucio. Why, how now, Claudio? whenee comes 
this reſtraint ? e 
Claud. From too much liberty, my Lucio, liberty; 
As ſurfeit is the father of much faſt, 
So ev'ry ſcope by the immoderate uſe 
Turns to reſtraint: our natures do purſue, 
Like rats that ravin down their proper bane, 
A thirſty evil; and when we drink, we die. 
LC.ucio. If I could ſpeak fo wiſely under an arreſt, | 
would ſend for certain of my creditors ; and yet, to 


3 Thus can the Demi god, Au- to be queſtioned as the words of 
thority, © heaven, which pronounces its plea- 
Make us pay docun, for aur of. ſureithus, I puniſh and rent pu- 
fence, by weight nifhment according to my own uncon- 

The words of heaven ; on whom troulable will, and yet who can 
i will, it awill; : fay what doſt thou. — Mate 
On whom it wwill not, ſo; yet flill us pay down, for our - offence, by 
tis jufl.] The wrong point- weight, is a fine expreſſion, to 
ing of the ſecond line hath made ſignify paying the full penalty. 
the paſlage unintelligible. There The metaphor is taken from pay 
ought to be a full ſtop at weight. ing money by weight, which is 
And the ſenſe of the whole is always exact; not ſo by za, on 
this: The Demi-god, Authority, account of the practice of dimi- 
makes us pay the full penalty of our niſhing the ſpecies. WARBURT. 

offence, and its decree; are as little ] ſuſpect that a line is 1 

| | - ay 


4 
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ſay the truth, I had as lief have the foppery of fre- 
dom, as the morality of Impriſonment : what s thy 
offence, Claudio _ | 
Claud. What, but to ſpeak of, would offend again. | 

Lucio. What is't, murder ? 
Claud. No. ; 
Lucio. Letchery ? 
Claud. Call it fo. 
Prov. Away, Sir, you muſt go. 
Claud. One word, good friend: 
with you. 
Lucio, A hundred; if they'll do you: 07'S good, 
Is letchery ſo look'd after? 
Claud. Thus ſtands it with me; * ls a true con- 
tract | 
I got poſſeflion of Julieta s bed, | 
(You know the lady) ſhe is faſt my wt ; : 
Save that we do the denunciation lack | 
Of outward order. This we came not to, 
Only for propagation of a dower 
| Remaining in the coffer of her friends; 
From whom we thought it meet to hide our love, 
*Till time had made them for us. But 1 it chances, 
The ſtealth of our moſt mutual entertainment, 
With character too groſs, is writ on Juliet. 
Lucio. With child, perhaps 7 
Claud. Unhappily, even ſo. | 
And the new Deputy now for the Duke; 
(Whether it be the fault, and glimpſe, of newneſs , 4 
Or whether that the body public be | 1 
A horſe whereon the Governor doth ride, 
Who, newly in the fear, that it may know 
He can command, let's it ſtrait feel the {pur ; 
Whether the” "tyranny be in bis Place, | 


Lucio, a word 


the fault aud apf of that both can ſcarcely be right; 


. ] Fault and glimpſe have we _ read 220 for Fault. 
10 little relation to each other, 


A 


T'2 8 Or 
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Or in his eminence that fills it up, 

I ſtagger in:) but this new Governor 
Awakes me all th' enrolled penalties, | 
Which have, like unſcour'd armour, hung by th'wall 
So long that nineteen Zodiacks have gone round, 5 
And none cf them been worn; and, for. a name, 
Now puts the drowly and neglected Act 


n on me. 


Tis, ſurely, for a name. 


Lucio. I warrant, it is. And thy head ſtands fo tickle 
on thy ſhoulders, that a milk-maid, if ſhe be in love, 


him. 


may ſigh it off. Send aiter the Duke, and appeal to 


Claud. [ have done ſo, but he's not to be Wund. 
I pr'ythee, Lucio, do me this kind ſervice : 
This day my lifter ſhould the cloiſter enter, 
And there receive her Approbation. 
Acquaint her with the danger of my ſtate, 
Implore her, in my voice, that ſhe make friends 
To the ſtrict Deputy; bid herſelf aſſay him; 
T have great hope in that; for in her youth 
There is a prone and ſpeechleſs dialect, * 
Such as moves men! beſide, ſhe hath proſp- rous art 
When ſhe will * with reaſon ang diſcourſe, - 


So long that nineteen 8 


diachs have gone round.] The 


Puke in the Scene immediately 
following, ſays, 


Which for theſe fourteen Years 
wwe hade let ſlip. 


'The Author could not fo diſ- 
agree with himſelf. 
fary to make the two Accounts 
e THEOBALD. 


ke I can fearceiy tell what 


ſignification to. give to the word 


| prone. Its primitive and tranſ- 
lated ſenſes are well known. The 
authour may, by a prone dialect, 


mon in our authour. 
Tis neceſ- 


prone e Preechl- 5 in- 


mean a dialect which men are 
prone to regard, or a dialect na- 
tural and andren as thoſe ac - 


tions ſeem to which we are prone. 


Either of theſe intei pretations is 


ſofficiently ſtrained; but fuch dif- 


tortion of words is not uncom- 
For the 
ſake of an eaſier ſenſe we may 


read, 
| In her zenith 
There is a pow'r, me Joeech!: es 
diialedt, 
Such as moves men. 
Or thus, 
T here is a prompt and eye” fs 
dialect. 


7 An 


8 
8 2 2 » 
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And well ſhe can perſuade. 


Lucio. I pray, ſhe may; as well for the encourage- 
ment of the like, which elſe would ſtand under griev- 
ous impoſition; 7 as for the enjoying of thy life, who 
J would be ſorry ſhould be thus fooliſhly loſt at a 
game of tick-tack. I'll to her. | | 

Claud. I thank you, good friend Lucio. 

Lucio, Within two Sa e 

Claud. Come, officer, away. - [Exeunt, 


ern NE Vi. 


A MoNASTERY, 


Enter Duke, and Friar Romas. | 


Date. O; holy father- Throw away that po 
Believe not. that the dribbling dart of love 
can pierce a compleat boſom; why ! deſire thee 
To give me ſecret harbour, hath a purpoſe 
More grave, and wrinkled, than the aims and ends 
Of burning youth. 
Fri. May your Grace ſpeak of 1t? 
Dake. My holy Sir, none better knows than yOu, 
How I have ever lov'd the life remoy'd; 
And held in idle price to-haunt 8 
Where youth, and coſt, and witleſs bravery Ke 
have deliver'd to lord Angelo | 
A man of ſtricture and firm abſtinence 9 


7 — under grievous impoſition | Think not that a breaſt 1 

I once thought it ſhould be 12 armed can be pierced by the dart 
 guifition, but the preſent reading of love that comes Aalteriug 

is probably right. The crime without force. | 

would be under een penalties 9 4A man of STRICTURE "and 

impoſed. firm abſtinence J Stricture makes 

0 Belieue not that the dribbling no ſenle in this place. We ſhould 

dart of love read, | 

Can pierce a compleat boſom, =] | A man 


| 8 7 Ta _ — iy 
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My abſolute Pow'r and Place here in Vienna; 


And he ſuppoſes me travell'd to Poland; 
For ſo I've ſtrew'd it in the common ear, 


And ſo it is receiv'd: now, 


pious Sir, 


You will demand of me, why I do this? 


Fri. Gladly, my lord. 


Duke. We have ſtrict Statutes and moſt biting Laws, 
The needful bits and curbs for head-ſtrong Steeds, ? 
Which for theſe nineteen years we have let ſleep; * 5 
Even like an o'er-grown lion in a cave, 

That goes not out to prey. Now, as fond fathers 
Having bound up the threat'ning twigs of birch, 
Only to ſtick it in their Children's ſight, 

For terror, not to uſe; in time the rod 


Becomes more mock'd, 


A man of STRICT URE and 
firm abſflinence.. 

i. e a man of the exact c. con- 
duct, and practiſed in the ſub- 
dual of his paſſions. Tye an old 
word for uſe, practice, ſo enur'd, 
habituated to. WarpurToON, 

Sericture may eaſily be uſed for 
firictneſs; ure is indeed an old 
word, but, ] think, always ap- 
plied to things, never to perſons. 


1 In the copies, The needful 


Bits and Curbs for (eadſirong 
Weeds :] There is no matter 
of Analogy or Conſonance, in 
the Metaphors here: and, tho' 
the Copies agree, I do not think, 
the Author would have talk'd of 
Bits and Curbs for Weeds, On 
the other hand, nothing can be 
more proper, than to compare 


| Perſons of unbridled Licentionſueſs 


to head ſtrong Steed : and, in this 


View, bridling the Paſ ons has 


been a Phraſe adopted by our 
belt Poets. ITRHEOBAL D. 

2 In former editions, Which 
for thee fourteen gears abe have 


than fear'd: ſo our Decrees, 


let ſlip. ] For 4: I have 
made no Scruple to replace nine 
teen. I have alter'd the odd 
Phraſe of letting the Laws ſip: 
for how does it fort with the 
Compariſon that follows, of a 
Lion in his Cave that went not 
out to prey? But letting the 
Law fep, adds a particular Pro- 


priety to the thing repreſented, 
and accords exactly too with the 


Simile. It is the Metaphor too, 
that our Author ſeems fond of 
uſing upon this Occaſion, in ſe- - 


veral other Paſlages of this Play. 


The Law hath not been dead, 
tho it hath ſlept. 


— awake. 


And ſo, again, 


but this new Governor 
Awakes me all 75 enrolled Pe- 
nalties; 
and for a Name 

ow puts the drowſy and neg- 
lected Act 
Freſtiy on me. 


THEOBALD- 


Dead 
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Dead to infliction, to themſelves are dead ; 
And liberty plucks Juſtice by the noſe; _ 
The baby beats the nurſe, and quite athwart 
Goes all decorum. _ 

Fri, It reſted in your Grace | 
T* unlooſe this ty'd up juſtice, when you hos "0 
And it in you more dreadful would have ſeem'd, 
Than in lord Angelo, 

Duke. I do fear, too dreadful. 
Sith *twas my fault to give the people ſcope, 
Twould be my tyranny to ſtrike and gall them, 
For what I bid them do. For we bid this be done, 
When evil deeds have their permiſſive pals, 
And not the puniſhment. Therefore, indeed, my father, 
[ have on Angelo impos'd the office: 
Wo may in th'ambuſn of my name ſtrike home, 
And yet, my nature never in the ſight | 
To do it ſlander. 3 And to behold his ſway, 
Iwill, as *twere a Brother of your Order, 
Viſit both prince and people. Therefore, pr ychee; 
Supply me with the habit, and inſtruct me 
How I may formally in perſon bear, | 
Like a true Friar. More reaſons for this action 
At our more leiſure ſhall I reader you; 
Only, this one: Lord Angelo is preciſe; 
Stands at a guard + with envy; ſcarce confeſſes 
That his blood flows, or that his appetite 
Is more to bread than ſtone : hence ſhall we ſee, 
if pow'r change purpoſe, what our ſeemers be. LEE: 


3 The text ſtood, So do in ſlan- To do it flander. | 
der.] Sir Thomas Hanmer has very 4 Stands at a guard. | Stands ; 


well corrected it thus, on terms of defiance, 235 


| 1-4 - SCENE 
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SCENE VIL 


= of NUNNERY. | 


i 
; 


Enter Iſabella and F ranciſca, 


Tab, A ND have you Nuns no further Weg? 
Nun. Are not theſe large enough ? 
Jab. Yes, truly; I ſpeak not as defiring more; 
But rather wiſhing a more ſtrict reſtraint 
Upon the ſiſter-hcod, the votariſts of Saint Clare. 
Lucio. [<ithin,] Hoa! Peace be in this place 
Jſab. Who's that which calls? 
Nu. It is a man's voice. Gentle Jabella, 
Turn you the key, and know his buſineſs of him; 
You may; I may not; you are yet unſworn: 
When you have vow d. you muſt not ſpeak with men, 
- Bur in the preſence of the Prioreſs; 5 
Then, if you ſpeak, you muſt not ſhew _ face; 
Or, if you ſhew your face, you mult not ſpeak. 
He calls again; I pray you, anſwer him. [Exit Franc. 
Jab. Peace and proſperity !_ wy is' t that calls? 


Enter Lucio. 


Lucio. Hail, virgin, (if you be) as thoſe cheek- wa 
Proclaim you are no leis; can you fo ſtead me, 
As bring me to the ſight of 1/abelta, 
A novice of this place, and the fair ſiſter 
To her unhappy brother Clauaio? : 

Jab. Why her unhappy brother? let me aſl 
The rather, for I now muſt make you know. 
I am that Jabella, and his ſiſter. 

Lucio. Gentle and fair, your brother kindly greets you; 
Not to be weary with you, he's in priſon, , | 

Jab. Wo me! for what? 
Lucio, For that, which, if myſelf might be his judge, 
He ſhould receive his puniſhment i in thanks; 


He 
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He hath got his friend with child. 
Jab. Sir, make me not your ſtory, 5 5 
Lucio. Tis true bro would not (inc ti my familiar 

ſin 

With maids to 3 the lapwing, and to 5 jeſt, 

Tongue far from heart) play with all virgins ſo. 

T hold you as a thing en-{ky'd, and fainted; 

By your renouncement, an immortal Spirit; 

And to be talk'd with in A+ 

As with a Saint. 

Jab. You do blaſpheme the good, in mocking me, 
Lucio, Do not believe it. Fewneſs and truth, *tis thus, 

Your brother and his lover having embrac'd, | 

As thoſe that feed grow full; as bloſſoming time, 

That from the ſeedneſs the bare fallow brings 

To teeming foylon, ſo her plenteous womb. 

Expreſſeth his full tilth and huſbandry. | | 

Jab. Some one wih child by him? my couſin Julie 2 

Ducio. Is ſhe your couſin ? 

Jab. Adoptedly, as ſchool- maids change their names, 


— ww 


5 — make me not your feery.] 
Do not, by deceiving me, make 
me a ſubje& for a tale. 
gs "tis my familiar fin 

With maids to ſeem the lap- 


wing,—] The Oxford Edi- 


or's note, on this paſſage, is in 
theſe words. 


far from their 1. fs, to deceive 
thoſe who ſeek their young And 
do not all other birds do the 
ſame? But what has this to do 
with the infidelity of a general 
lover, to whom this bird is com- 
pared. It is another quality of 
the lapwing, that is here alluded 


do, viz. its perpetually flying ſo 


Jow and ſo near the paſſenger, 

wat he thinks he has it, and then 
5s ſuddenly gone again. This 
mo it a proverbial expreſſion 


The lapwings y 
ewith ſeeming fright and anxitly | 


to ſignify a hover > falſhood : and 
it ſeems to be a very old one; 
for Chaucer, in his Phhauman's 
Tale, ſays— And lapæbings that 
avell contth lie. WARBURTON. 
7 — as bloffoming time 
That from the ſetaneſs the bare 
fallow brings - 
To teeming foyſon; fo—] As 
the ſentence now ſtands it is ap- 
parently ungrammatical, I read, 
At ble, ming time, &c. 
That is. 4s they that feed grow 
fell, {+ her cb now at bloſſom- 


ing time, at that time through 


ewhich the jeed time proceeds to the 
harveſt, her womb ſhows what has 

been doing. Lucio ludicrouſſy 
calls pregnancy bloſſoming time, 
the time when fruit is promiſed, 
though not vob ripe. 


By 


E 
F 


extent, with the whole length. _. metlage. 
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By vain, tho” apt, affection. 
Lucio. She it is. 
Jab. O, let him marry lr 
Lucio. This is the point. 
The Duke is very ſtrangely gone from hence; 


Bore many gentlemen, * myſelf being one, 


In hand and hope of action; but we learn, 
By thoſe that know the very nerves of ſtate, 
His givings out were of an infinite diſtance 
From his true- meant deſign. Upon his place, 
And with full line 9 of his authority, 

Governs lord Angelo; a man whoſe blood 

Is very ſnow-broth ; one who never feels 

The wanton ſtings and motions of the ſenſe; 
But doth rebate and blunt his natural edge 


With profits of the mind, ſtudy and faſt. 


He, to give fear to * uſe and liberty, 


Which have long time run by the hideous law, 


As mice by lions, hath pickt out an act, | 
Under whoſe heavy ſenſe your brother's life 
Falls into forfeit : he arreſts him on it 


And follows cloſe the rigour of the ſtatute, 


To make him an example. All hope's gone, 
Unleſs you have the grace * by your fair prayer 


To ſoften Angelo; and that's my pith of bulincl* 2 


*T wixt you and your poor brother. 
Jab. Doth he 10 


Seel for his life? 


Lucio. Has cenſur'd him cried ; 


And, as I hear, the Provoſt hath a warant 


8 Bore many +0" —— — give fear to uſe. To in- 
In hand and hope of acticn; —] 3 uſe, that is, practices long 


To bear in hand is a common countenanced by cu/{om. 


phraſe for 1 keep in expectation 1 Unleſs you have the grace —1 
and de pendance, but we thould That is, the acceptablenels, the 


read, © + pony of gaining favour. 


With hope of 4 5. pith of buſineſs ] The 


9 — 2with fall line. ] With full 1 50 part, the main of my 


N For's 
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For's execution. 

Jab. Alas! what poor 
Ability's in me, to do him good? 

Lucio. Aſſay the power you have. 

Jab. My power? Alas! I doubt. 

Lucio. Our doubts are traitors; 
And made us loſe the good, we oft might win, 
By fearing to attempt. Go to lord Angelo, 
And let him learn to know, when maidens ſue, 
Men give like Gods; but when they weep : and meet 
All their petitions are as truly theirs, 
As they themſelves would owe them. 
Tab. I'll ſee what I can do. 
Lucio. But, ſpeedily. | 
| Jjab. 1 will about it ſtrait; 

No longer ſtaying, but to give the mother; 
Notice of my affair. I humbly thank you; 
Commend me to my brother : ſoon at night 
Pll fend him certain word of my ſucceſs, | 

Lucio. I take my leave of you. ins, ooo iy: 
Jab. Good Sir, adieu. I [Exeunt. 
H. SCENE:T. 
Tone PALACE. 
Enter Angelo, Eſcalus, a Tuſtice, and Attendants. 


ANGELO. 


T E muſt not make a ſcare- crow of the law, 
Setting! it up to fear the birds of prey, 
And let it keep one ſhape, *fill cuſtom make 1 it 
Their perch, and not their terror. 

Eſcal. Ay, but yet 
Let us be keen, and rather cut a litcle, 


1 — mether.] The abboks or prioreſs. 


Than 


n 
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Than fall, and bruiſe to death. + Alas! this gentleman, 


Whom ! would ſave, had a moſt noble faber; 'E 

Let but your Honour know, 5 

Whom [I believe to be moſt ſtrait in virtue, 

Thar, in the working of your own affections, 
Had time coher'd with place, or place with wiſhing, 
Or that the reſolute acting of your blood 

Could have attain'd th'effect of your own purpoſe ; 
Whether you had not ſometime in your lite 


. Err'd in this point, which now you cenſure him, 


And pull'd the law upon you. | 
Ang. *Tis one thing to be tempted, Eſcalus, 
Another thing to fall. I not deny, 


The jury paſſing on the priſoner's life, 


May in the ſworn twelve have a thief or two, 


juſtice, 


Guiltier than him ey try. What's open made to 


T hat juſtice ſeizes on. What know the laws, 
That thieves do paſs on thieves ? $*tis very pregnant, 


The jewel that we find, we ſtoop and take't, 
| Becauſe we ſee it; but what we do not lee, - 


We tread upon, and never think of it. 

You may not ſo extenuate his offence, | 

7 For I have had ſuch faults ; but rather tell me, 

When I, that cenſure him, do ſo offend, _ 

Let mine own judgment pattern out my death, 

And ies come in partial. Sir, he muſt . 
Enter Provoſt. | 

Eſcal, Be't, as your wiſdom will. Ang. 


4 Than FALL, and bruiſe to 
death.] I ſhould rather read 


' FELL, Z. e. ſtrike down. So in 


Timon of Athens, 
All, fave thee, I FELL with 
curſes WARBURTON. 
5 Let your honour #noww, ] To 
Anow is here to examine, to take 
cogniſance. So in Midſummer- 


' Night's Dream, 
Therefore, fair Hermia, queſtion 


your dt fires, 


Know of your youth, examine 
oll your Blood. 
6 i very pregnant.] is 
plain that we muſt not act with 
bad as with good; we punith the 


faults, as we take the advantages, 


that lie in our way, and what we 
do not ſee we cannot note. 

7 For I have bad.] That is, 
becauſe, by reaſon that J have had 
faults. 
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Ang. Where is the Proveſt? 
Prov. Here, if it like your Honour. 
. See, that Claudio 

Be executed by nine to morrow morning. 
Bring him his confeſſor, let him be prepar' d; | 
For that's the utmoſt of his pilgrimage.— [ Exit Prov. 
Eſcal. Well, heav'n forgive him! and forgive us all! 
z Some riſe by ſin, and ſome by virtue fall: 
Some run through brakes of vice, and anſwer none; 
And ſome condemned for a fault alone. 


SCENE 


A Elbow, F roth, Clown, and 8 
Elb. Come, bring them away; if theſe be good 
people in a common-weal, that do nothing but uſe 


their abuſes in common houſes, I know no law; ng 
them away. 


Ang. How now, Sir, what s your name: 5 and — 8 


the matter? 


Elb. If it pleaſe your Honour, I am the poor Duke” 8 
conſtable, and my name is Elbow; I do lean upon 
juſtice, Sir, and do bring in here before your good 
Honour two notorious benefactors ? 

Ang. Benefactors? well; what benefactors are they ? 4 
are they not malefactors? 

Elb. If it pleaſe your Honour, I know not well 
what they are; but preciſe villains they are, that I am 
ſure of; and void of all profanation in the world, that 
good chriſtians ought to have. 

Eſcal. This comes off well; here's a wiſe officer. 

Ang. Go to: what quality are they of? Elbew is 
your name ? why doft thou not ſpeak, Elo? 

Clown, He cannot, Sir; he's out at elbow. 


$ Some riſe, &c. ] This Ws 7 IS 3 run from brakes of ice, and 


in the firſt folio printed in Ita- anſeber none. 
licks as a quotation. All the * This comes off avell.] This 
folios read in the next line, is nimbly ſpoken; this: is volu- 


| bly uttered, 
| Ang. 
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Ang. What are you, Sir? h! 

Lib. He, Sir? a tapſter, e parce]- Kg . one 
that ſerves a bad woman; whoſe houſe, Sir, was, as 
they ſay, pluckt down in the ſuburbs; and now ſhe 
| profeſſes a hot-houſe; 9 which, I think, is a very il! 
houſe too. 8 8 
Eſcal. How know you chat? 

Elb. My wife, Sir, whom [ deteſt motor heav'n 
and your Honour, 8 
Eſcal. How! thy wife? 

Elb. Ay, Sir; whom, I thank heav'n, is an honeſt 
woman; | 

Eſcal. Doſt thou deteſt her therefore? | 

Elb. J ſay, Sir, I will deteſt myſelf alſo, as well as 
the, that this houle, if it be not a bawd's houſe, it i 
pity of her life, for it is a naughty houſe, 

Eſcal. How doſt thou know that, conſtable ? 

Elb. Marry, Sir, by my wife; who, if ſhe had 
been a woman cardinally given, might have been ac. 
cuſed in fornication, adultery, and all uncleanneſs there: 

Eſcal. By the woman's means? 

Elb. Ay, Sir, by miſtreſs Over-done's means, but 
as ſhe ſpit in his face, ſo ſhe defy'd him. 

Clown. Sir, if it pleaſe your Honour, this is not ſo. 

Elb. Prove it before theſe varlets here, thou ho- 
nourable man, prove it. 

Eſcal. Do you hear how he miſplaces s | 
Clown. Sir, ſhe came in great with child; and long- 
ing (ſaving your: Honour' s reverence) for ſtew'd prunes; 


g e profeſſes a hot-honſe } And ill 4 bre. houſe. 

A hot-houſe is the Englith name. Jouxsox. 
for a bagnio. * Here ſeems to have bevn 
| ſome mention made of Fr, 
Where lately Babes many a who was to be accuſed, and ſome 
amous Tray words therefore may have been 
A purging bill mw fix'd upon loſt, unleſs the irregularity of 
the door, the narrative may be better im- 

Tell; you it is a hot houſe, / it puted tothe Ignorance of the con- 

may, | . Abe Ss 
| x i 
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Sir, we had but two in the houſe, which at that very 
diſtant time ſtood, as it were, in a fruit- diſh, a diſh 
of ſome three pence; your Honours have ſeen ſuch 
diſhes; they are not China diſhes, but very good 
diſhes. | | 
Eſcal. Go to, go to; no matter for the diſh, Sir. 
Clown. No, indeed, Sir, not of a pin; you are 
therein in the right. But to the point; as I ſay, this 


miſtreſs E/bow, being, as | fay, with child, and being 


great belly'd, and longing, as I ſaid, for prunes; and 
having but two in the diſh, as 1 aid; maſter Froth 


here, this very man, having eaten the reſt, as I laid, 


and, as I ſay, paying for them very honeſtly; for, as 
you know, maſter ies I could not BY you three 
pence again. | 

r No, indeed. | 

Clown. Very well; you being then, 16 you be re- 
membred, cracking the ſtones of the foreſaid prunes. 
 Froth. Ay, fo I did, indeed. 

Clown. Why, very well; I telling you then, if you | 
be remembred, that ſuch a one, and {uch a one, were 
paſt cure of the thing you wot of, unleſs they kept 
very good diet, as I told you. 

Froth. All this is true. 

Clown, Why, very well then. 

Eſcal. Come, you are a tedious fool; to the pur- | 
poſe —What was done to Elbore's wife, that he hath 


cauſe, to complain of? come to what was done to her. 


Clown. Sir, your Honour cannot come to that yet. 
Eſcal. No, Sir, nor I mean it not. 


Clown. Sir, but you ſhall come to it, by your Ho- 


nour's leave: and, I beſeech you, look into maſter 
Froth here, Sir, a man of fourſcore pound a year; 
whoſe father dy'd at Hallowmas, Was't not at Hal- 
lowmas, maſter Þroth ? mT; 

Froth. All-holland eve. 

Clown. Why, very well; I hope here be nicks; 
He, Sir, fitting, as 1 . in a lower chair, Sir; t was 
5 8 | in 
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in the bunch of prapes, where, indeed, 177 80 have a des 
light to fit, have you not? 


Froth. J have fo, becauſe | it is an open room, -and | 


good for winter. 
Clown. Why, very well then.—I hope, here be truths, 
Ang. This will laſt out a night i in Ruſſia, 
When nights are longeſt there. I'll take my leave, | 
And leave you to the hearing of the cauſe; _ 
T7 you find good cauſe to whip them all. 


en 


Eſcal. I think no leſs. Good morrow to your Jord- 
max 5 | [Exit Angelo. 

Now, Sir, come on: what was done to Elbow 8 * 
once more? 

Clown. Once, Sir? there was nobel done to her 
once. 
Elb. I beſeech you, Sir, aſk him what this man did 
to my wife. 
Clown. I beſeech your Hen al me. 
Eſcal. Well, Sir, what did this gentleman to ber? 


Coon. I beſeech you, Sir, look in this gentleman's | 
face. Good maſter Froth, look upon his Honour; tis 
for a good purpole.- Doth your Honour mark his face? 


Eſcal. Ay, Sir, very well. 
Clown, Nay, I beſcech you, mark it well. 
Eſcal. Well, I do fo. 

_ Clown, Doth your Honour ſee any harm in his face? 
Eſcal. Why, no. 
Clown. I'll be ſuppos'd upon a book, his face is the 

worſt thing about him. Good then; if his face be the 
worſt thing about him, how could maſter Frei do 
the conſtable's wife any harm? I would know that ot 
your Honour. 


Eſcal. He's in the right; conſtable, what fay you 


to We: 
Ei. Firſt, an' it like you, the houſe is a pete! 
| houſe; 


7 
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houſe; z next, this is a reſpected fellow; ; and his miſ⸗ = 
treſs is a reſpected woman. 


Clown. By this hand, Sir, his wife is a more re- 
ſpected i than any of us all. 

Elb. Varlet, thou lieft, thou lieſt, wicked varlet; 
the time is yet to come, that ſne was ever reſpected 
with man, woman, or child. 

Clown. Sir, ſhe was reſpected with him before he 
marry'd with her. 

Eſcal. Which is the wiſer here ? Juſtice, or Jn 
ty ?* — Is this true? | 

Elb. O thou caitiff! O thou varlet 1 O thou wicked 


Hannibal! 1 reſpected with her, before I was marry'd 
to her ? If ever I was reſpected with her, or ſhe with 


me, let not your worſtip think me the poor duke's 
officer; prove this, thou wicked Hannibal, *, or I'll 
have mine action of battery on thee. | 

Eſcal. If he took you a box o'th' ear, you might 
have your action of {lander too. 

Elb. Marry, I thank your good worſhip for't. What 
1s't 1 worlnip 5 * I ſhall do with this wicked 
caitiff? 

Eſcal. Truly, officer, 3 he hath bone offences 
in him, that thou wouldſt diſcover if thou couldſt, let 
him continue in His courſes, dcill thou know'ſt what 
they a 

Elb. Marry, I thank your worſhip for it; thou ſeeſt, 
thou wicked varlet now, what's come upon thee. Thou 


| art to continue now, thou varlet; thou art to continue. 


Eſcal. Where were you born, friend ? {Fo Frouh. 
Froth. Here in Vienna, Sir. | 
Eſcal. Are you of fourſe ve pounds a year? 
Froth, © £- and't Pleaſe you, Sir. | 


I Fu ice or Tngquity. ] Theſe fore at that time produced a 
were, ſep oſe, two perſoanges cambination of ideas, which 
well known to the audience by they have now loſt. 
their frequent appearance in the 2 Hannibal. ] M \Raken by the : 


| old moralities. Ihe words tre- conſtable for Cannibal. 


"You , 5 Eſcal. 


| live. 


Draw has ee a cluſter of ſenſes. Sobel or extenterate. 
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Eſcal. So. What trade are you of, Sir ? 
[To the Clown. 
Clown. A 8 a poor widow's tapſter. 7 
Eſcal. Your miſtreſs's name? 
Clown. Miſtreſs Over-done. 
Eſcal. Hath ſhe had any more than one a 
Clown. Nine, Sir: Over- done by the laſt. 
Eſcal. Nine? Come hither to me, maſter Freth, 


Maſter Froth, I would not have you acquainted with 


rapſters ; they will draw you, 3 maſter Froth, and you 
will hang them. Get you gone, and let me hear no 


more of you. 
Froth. I thank your worſhip. For mine own part, I 


never come into * room in a taphouſe, but I am 


drawn in. 


Eſcal. Well; no more of it, maſter Froth; fare. 
wel. | [Exit Froth. 


SCENE. MM 


Come you hither to me, maſter tapſter ; what's your 
name, maſter tapſter ? 

Clown. Pompey. 

Eſcal. What elle ? 

Clown. Bum, Sir. | 
Eſcal. Troth, and your bum is the greateſt thing 
about you, ſo that, in the beaſtlieſt ſenſe, you are 


Pompey the Great. Pompey, you are partly a bawd, 


Pompey ; howſoever you colour it in being a tapſter; 


are you not? come, tell me true; it ſhall be the ber- 


ter for you. 
Clown. Truly, Sir, 1 am a poor fen that would 


Eſcal. How would you live, Pompey ? by being a 
—— they will draw you.] related to hangy it means to em- 
In Froth's 


As it refers to the tapſter, it ſig- anſwer it is the ſame as 10 bring 
nifies io drain, ts empty: us it is along by jome mol ive or 98 


band? 


— 
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bawd ? what do you think of the trade, Pompey i ? is it 


a lawful trade ? 
 Clawn. If the law win allow it, Sir. 


Eſcal. But the law will not allow 1 it, Fer nor it 
mall not be allowed in Vienna. 


Clown. Does your worſhip mean to geld and play 


all the youth in the city? 
Eſcal. No, Pompey. 


Clown. Truly, Sir, in my poor opinion, chey will 
to't then. If your worſhip will take order for the 


drabs and the knaves, you need not to fear the bawds. 


Eſcal. There are pretty orders beginning, I can tell 


you; it is but heading and hanging. 
Clown, If you head and hang all that offend that 
way but for ten years together, you'll be glad to give 


out a commiſſion for more heads. If this law hold uw 


Vienna ten years, I'll rent the faireſt houſe in it, after 


three pence a bay; #4 If you live to ſee this come to 


paſs, fay, Pompey told you ſo; _ 
Eſcal. Thank you, 8800 Pompey; and in requital 
of your prophecy, hark you; 1 adviſe you, let me 


not find you before me again upon any complaint 
whatſoe ver; no, not for dwelling where you do; if! 


do, Pompey, I ſhall Heat you to your tent, and prove 


#ſhrewd —_ to oy in plain dealing, Pon Ps L 


4 PII rent the faireft houſe in 
it, for three pence a bay] Mr. 


Theobald found that this was the 


reading of the old books, and 
he follows it out of pure reve- 
rence for antiquity; for he knows 
nothing of the meaning of it. 
He ſuppoſes Bay. to be that pro- 
jection called a Bay- window ; as 
if the way of rating houſes was 
by the number of their Bay- 
windows. But it is quite an- 
other thing, and init the 


ti uared Cams of a timber houſe ; 
each of which diviſions or ſquares 


is called a Bay, Hence a build- - 


ing of ſo mauy bays. 
WARBURTON, 
A Bay of building is in ma- 
ny parts of England a common 


term, of which the beſt con- 
ception that I could ever atrain, | 
is, that it is the ſpace between 


the main beams of the roof; ſo 
that a barn croſſed twice with 
beams is a barn of three gar. 


U-2 > ma 


* 
—_ * 
n - 9 
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| ſhall have you whipt. So for this time, Pompty, fare 


you well. 
Clown. I thank your worſhip for your good counſel. 


[a/ide.] But I ſhall follow it, as the fleſh and fortune 


ſhall better determine. 
Whip me ? no, no; let carman whip his jade: 
The valiant heart's not whipt out of his trade, [ Exit, 


| SCENE * 
Eſcal. Come hither to me, maſter Elbotp; come 
hither, maſter conſtable. How long have you been 


in this place of conſtable? 
Elb. Seven years and a half, Sir. 


Eſcal. I thought, by your readineſs. in the office, 
you had continued in it ſome time; you ſay, ſeyen 


years together? 

Elb. And a half, Sir. 

Eſcal. Alas ! it hath been great pains to you; they 
do you wrong to put you ſo oft upon't : are there not 
men in your ward ſufficient to ſerve it? 


_ _ Elb. Faith, Sir, 'few of any wit in ſuch matters; 
as they are choſen, they are glad to chuſe me for them. 


I do it for ſome e of money, and go through with 
Al. 

Eſcal. Look you, bring me in the names of ſome 
{ix or ſeven, the moſt ſufficient of your pariſh. 

Elb. To your worſhip's houſe, Sir. 


Eſcal. To my houſe , fare you well. [Exit Elbow. 


What's a clock, think you? 

Faſt. Eleven, Sir, 

Eſcal. I pray you, home to dinner with 1 me.. 

Fuſs. I humbly thank you. 

Ljcal. It grieves me for the death of Claudia: 
But there's no remedy. 
Juſt. Lord Angelo is ſevere. 

Ecſcal. It is but needful: | 
Mercy i is not itſelf, that oft looks 6 * 


Pagdon i is ſtill the nurſe of ſecond woe: Ut 
u 
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But yet, poor Claudio . no remedy. | 
Come, . f Exeunt. 


8 N 
Changes to Angelo's Houſe. 
Enter Provoſt, and a Servant. 
Serv. E's hearing of a cauſe - he willcome ſtraight: 
I'll tell him of you. 
Prov. Pray you do; I'll know . 
His pleaſure; > may be, he'll relent. Alas 
He hath but as offended in a dream: 


All ſects, all ages nk of this vice; and he 
To die tor 11 


Fuer Angelo. 


Ang. Now, what's the matter, Provoſt ? 5 
Prov. Is it your will, Claudio ſnall die to morrow? 
Ang. Did not ] tell thee, yea? hadſt thou not order ? N 

Why doſt thou aſk again? 


Prov. Leſt I might be too raſh. 
Under your good correction, I have 5 
| When, after execution, judgment hath 
{ Repented o'er his doom, | 
Ang. Go to; let that be mine, 
Do you your office, or give up your place, 
And you ſhall well be ſpar'd. 
Prov, I crave your pardon.— 
| What ſhall be done, Sir, with the groaning oli: 4 
| She's very near her hour. 
Ang. Diſpoſe of her 
Io ſome more fitting place, and char with ſpeed. 
Serv. Here is the ſiſter of the man condemn'd, 
Deſires acceſs to you. | 
Ang. Hath he a ſiſter? 
Prov. Ay, my good lord ; a very virtuous" maid, 
And to be ſhortly of a ſiſter-hood, | 


If not * e | 
2 WE, | Ang. 
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Ang. Well ; let her be admitted. [Exit Servant. 


See you, the fornicatreſs be remov'd; 
Let her have needful, but not laviſh, means; 


There ſhall be order for i it. 


SCENE VII. 


Ber 3 and Iſabella, 


Prov. Save your honour. 
Ang. Stay yet a while. [To Ifab.] Vare wel. 
come; what's your will? 
Jab. T am a woful ſuitor to your Honour, 
Pleaſe but your Honour hear me. 
Ang. Well ; what's your ſuit ? 
Lab. There i is a vice that moſt I do abhor, 
And moſt defire ſhould meet the blow of juſtice ; 
For which I would not plead, but that 1 1 
For which I muſt not plead, but that I am 5 
At war, *twixt will, and will not. 
Ang. Well; the matter? 
Jab. 1 have a brother is condemn'd to die: 
I do beſeech you, let it be his fault, 
And not my brother. 
Prov. Heav- n give thee moving graces 
” Ang. Condemn the fault, and not the actor of it? 
Why, every fault's condemn'd, ere it be done; 
Mine were the very cipher of a function, 
To find the faults, whoſe fine ſtands 1 in record, 
And let go by the actor. | 
Jab. O juſt, but ſevere law! 
I had a brother then ;——heay*n keep your Honour! 


It js not clear why the Pro- haps i it may be mende d by read- 
oſt 18 bidden to Ray, nor when Ing, 
he goes out. | | Porwhich I muſt now plead, but 
} yet I am 
: 77 pk maſt not plead, At war, *twixt will and wi! 
At war, 'twixt will, and will 
ob.] This 1 is , per- 


not. 

Yet and yet are almoſt undiſtin - 
g uiſhable in a manuſcript. 
Lucio. 
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Lucio. [To Iſab.] Give not o'er ſo: to him again, | 
intreat him, „ 
Kneel down before him, hang upon his gown 3 5 
Jou are too cold; if you ſhould need a pin, 
You could not with more tame a tongue defire | it. 
To him I ſay. 
oh Muſt he needs die ? 
. Maiden, no remedy. 
Ts. Yes; I do think, that you might 8 
| him; 
And neither heav'n, nor man, grieve at the mercy. 
Ang. I will not do't. 
Jab. But can you if you would? 
Ang. Look, what I will not, that I cannot do. 
Jab. But might you do'r, and do the world no 
wrong, 
If ſo your heart were touch'd with that remorſe, 
As mine 1s to him ? 
Ang. He's ſentenc'd; tis too late. 
Lucio. You are too cold. 3 U o Ifabel. 
Lab. Too late? why, no ; I, that do ſpeak a word, 
May call it back again. Well believe this, 
No ceremony that to great ones, longs, 
Not the King's crown, nor the deputed ſword, 
The marſhal's truncheon, nor the judge's robe, 
Become them with one half ſo good a grace, 
As mercy does. If he had been as you, | 
And; you as he, you would have ſlipt like him 
But he, like you, would not have been fo ſtern, 
Ang. Pray you, be gone. 
ab. I would to heav'n I had your potency, 
And you were Jabel; ſhould it then be thus? 
No; I would tell what *twere to be a judge, 
| And what a priloner. 
Lucio. [afide.] Ay, touch him; there's che vein. 
Ang. Your brother is a forfeit of the law, 
And you but waſte your words, | 


. ſabe Bias 7} alas! | : | 
| | U 4 | Nv. 
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Why, all the fouls that were, were forfeit once ; 6 
And he, that might the *vantage beft have took, 
Found out the remedy. How would you be, 
If he, which is the top of judgment, ſhould _ 
But judge you, as you are? vh, think on that : 
And mercy then will breathe within your lips, 
Like man new made. : 5 
Ang. Be you content, fair maid. | 
It is the law, not I, conderrins your brother. 
Were he my kinſman, brother, or my ſon, 
It ſhould be thus with him he dies to-morrow, 
Jab. To-morrow, Oh! that's ſudden. Spare him, 
" ſpare him. * | 
He's not prepar'd for death. Even for our kitchins 
We kill the fowl, of ſeaſon ; ſhall we ſerve heav'n 
With leſs reſpect than we do miniſter - 
To our grofs ſelves ? good, good my lord, bethink 
ou: 5 8 
Who Ros that hath dy'd for this offence ? 
There's many have committed it. | | 
Adel aid. ©: Til. 
Ang. The law hath not been dead, tho? it hath 
1 jj Yept? „ : 
Thoſe 1 7 had not dar'd to do that evil, 
If the firſt man, that did th' edict infringe, 
Had anſwer'd for his deed. Now, 'tis awake; 
Takes note of what is done: and, like a prophet, * 
Looks ina glaſs that ſhews whar future evils, 
Or new, or by remiſſneſs new-conceiv'd, 


6 — all the ſouls that were.) that you will appear as amiable as 
This is falſe divinity. We ſhould man come freſh out of the hands 
read, ARE, © WAREURTON., Bis creater., © WARBURTON. 
7 And mercy then wwill breathe 8 like a prop bet, 

within your lips. |» Looks in aglaſs.JThis alludes | 
| Like man new made,] This is a to the fopperies of the Berril, 
fine thought, and fincly expreſſ. much uſed at that time by cheats 
ed: The meaning is, that zercy and fortune-rellers to predict 
avill add ſuch grace to your fer/ons by.  WarBURTON. 


And 
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And ſo in progreſs to be hatch'd and born, 


297 


Are now to have no ſucceſſive degrees; 


But ere they hve to end. 9 


Jab. Yer ſhew ſome pity. * 

Ang. I ſhew it moſt of all, Shay I me juſtiee; 
For then I pity thoſe, I do not know; 
Which a diſmiſs'd offence would after gaul; 
And do him right, that, anſwering one foul wrong, 


Lives not to act another. 


Be fatisfy'd ; 


Four brother dies to-morrow ;z be content. 
Jab. So you muſt be the firſt, that gives this ſen⸗ 


tence; 

And he, that ſuffers. Oh, 
To have a giant's ſtrength; 
To uſe it like a giant. 

Lucio. That's well ſaid. 


tis excellent 
but it is tyrannous, 


All. 


Tab, Could great men thunder 
As Jove himſelf does, 7ove would ne'er be quiet; 


For every pelting, 


petty, officer 


Would uſe his heav' n for thunder; 


Nothing but thunder. 


Merciful heav'n! 


| Thou rather with thy ſharp, and ſulph'rous, bolt 
pplit'ſt the unwedgeable and gnarled oak, 


Than the ſoft myrtle: 


O, but man proud man, 


Dreſt in a little brief authority, 

Moſt ignorant of what he's moſt aſſur'd, 

His glaſſy eſſence, like an angry ape, 

Plays ſuch fantaſtick tricks before neh heav'n, 

As make the * weep; * who, with our r ſpleens, 


9 But ere they live to end.] 
This is very ſagaciouſly ſubſti- 
tuted by Sir Thomas Hanmer for, 
but here they live. 

I | Some pity. 
Ang. I Speau it moſt of all, auben 

T ſhew Juſtice 3 

For then I pity thoſe I do not 

now :] This was one of 
Hale's memorials. When 1 find 


myſelf — to mer cy, let me 


remember, that there is a mercy 


likewi/e due to the Country. 

2 As makes the angels wzep 3] 
The notion of angels weeping 
for the fins of men is rabbinical. 
Ob peccatum flentes angeles 


inducunt Hebraorum magifiri. — 


Grettus: ad. Lucam. 
WARBURTON, 


W. 9 
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Would all themſelves laugh mortal. 3 | 


Lucio. [aſide.] Oh, to bim. to his Wench ; he 


Will relent; 


He's coming: I perceive't. 


Pro. [To Lucio.] Pray heav'n, „le win 3 
Jab. We cannot weigh our brother with yourſelf: 4 


Great men may jeſt with Saints; *tis wit in em: 


But, in the leſs, foul profanation. 58 
Lucio. | Aſide.] Thou'rt right, g girl; more o "hat, 
Jab. That in the captain's but a cholerick word, 
Which 1n the ſoldier is flat blaſphemy. 
Lucio. | Aſide.) Art advis'd o that? more on t. 
Ang. Why do you put theſe ſayings upon me? 
Jab. Becauſe authority, tho? it err like others, 
Hath yet a kind of medicine in itſelf, 


That ſkins the vice o th' top. Go to your boſom; 
Knock there, and aſk your heart, what it doth know 


That's like my brother's fault; if it confeſs 


A natural guiltineſs, ſuch as is his, 


Let it not found a thought upon your tongue 


| . my ander s life. 


3 —— who, with our Hens, 


culd all themſelves laugh 


mortal.] Mr. Theobald ſays the 


meaning of this is, hat if they 


_ aver? endowed with our ſpleens and 


periſbabie organs, they would laugh 
themſelves cut of immortality : 


Which amounts to this, that if 


they were mortal they would not 
2 immortal. SHabiſpear meant 


no ſuch nonſenſe. By /pleens, 


he meant that peculiar turn of 
the human mind, that always 
inclines it toa ſpiteful, unſeaſon- 
able mirth. Had the angels hat, 
ſays Shakeſpear, they would laugh 


themſelves out of their immorta- 


lity, byindalging a paſſion which 


does not deſerve that preroga- 


bye. The ancients thought, that 
| 2 


modems laughter was cauſed 

by the bigneſs of the ſpleen. 
| WaRBURTON. 

4 In former Editions: 

We cannot weigh our Brother 
with ourſelf.] Why not? 
Tho? this ſhould be the Reading 
of all the Copies, ? tis as plain as 
Light, it is not the Author's 
meaning. J/ate!la would ſay, 
there 1 is ſo great a Diſproportion 
in Quality betwixt Lord Angel 
and her Brother, that their Ac- 
tions can bear no Compariſon, 
or Equality, together: but her 
Brother's Crimes would be ag- 
gravated, Angele's Frailties exte- 
nuated, from the Difference of 
their Degrees and State of Lite. 
WARBURTO®. 


Ane. 
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| Ang. [Afide.) She ſpeaks, and *tis ſuch ſenſe, N 

1 hat my ſenſe breeds with It. 5 [To _ ] Fare you | 
well. 

Jab. Gentle, my lord, turn back. | 
Ang. J will bethink me. Come again to-morrow. 
Jab. Hark, how T0 bribe you : good my lord, 
| turn back. 

Ang. How ? bribe me? | 

Tab: Ay, with ſuch gifts, that heav'n wal ſhare 

with you. | 

Lucio. You had marr d all elſe. [.4f de. 

Jab. Not with fond ſhekels of the teſted gold, * 

Or ſtones, whole rates are either rich, or poor, 

As fancy values them; but with true prayers, 

That ſhall be up at heav'n and enter there, 

Ere ſun-riſe; prayers from preſerved fouls, 

From faſting maids, whoſe minds are dedicate 

To nothing temporal. fas 
| Ang. Well; come to-morrow. 

Lucio. Go to; *tis well; [ Afide to Iſabel. away. 

Jab. Heav'n keep your Honour late ! 

Ang. Amen : 
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For 1 am that way going to temptation, ILAſde. 
Where prayels . ER 
Jab. 


5 That my 1 breeds with it. 1 e ſtamp. Wan wanton. 
Thus all the folios. Some later Rather copelled, brought to 


Editor has changed breeds to 
bleeds, and Dr. Warburton blames 
poor Mr. Theobald for recalling 
the old word, which yet is cer- 
tainly right. Ay /enſe breeds 
 quith her ay (he that is, new 

thoughts are ſtirring in my mind, 
new conceptions are hatched in 
my imagination. So we ſay to 
brood oyer thought. ; 

6 teſted gold.] 7. e. 
n or matked with the 


| . teſt, refined. 


pręſer ved. ſouls.] i. e. 
BE 5 ed from the corruption of 
the world. The metaphor is 
taken from fruits preſerved in 
os ws WaARRUKTON, 
8 J am that way going 16 temp 
tal ion, 
Where prayers eroſ I, 1 
Which way Angelo is going te 
temptation, we begin to perceiv 4 
put how AY ayers CIC ofs that wa 


0 8 
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Lab. At what hour to-morrow 
Shall 1 attend your lordſhip ? 


Ang. At any time *fore noon. 
peak Save your Honour | 


Err. Lucio and label 


8 E. E N. E VIII. 


Ang. From thee; even from thy virtue. 
What's this? what's this? is this her fault, or mine? 
The tempter, or the tempted, who ſins moſt ?. 
Nor ſhe. —Nor doth ſhe tempt. — But it is J, 9 
That, lying by the violet in the ſun, 

Do, as the carrion does, not as the flower, 


Corrupr with virtuous ſeaſon. 


Can it be, 


That modeſty, may more 8 our ſenſe, 


Than woman's lightneſs? 


enough, 


aving waſte ground 


Shall we defire to raze the ſanctuary, 
And pitch our evils there? oh, fie, fle, fie 5 
What Fol thou 5 or what art thou, Angelo ? 


or croſs each other, at that way, 

more than any other, I do not 
underſtand. 

 J/abella prays that his 3 


_— be ſafe, meaning only to 


3 e; him his title: his imagina- 
is caught by the word Ho- 
xour he feels that his Honour is 
in danger, and therefore, I be- 
lieve, anſwers thus: 


J an that way going to tempta · 
tion, 


Which your prayers croſi. 


That is, I am tempted to loſe 
that honour of which thou im- 
ploreſt the preſervation, The 
temptation under which I labour 
15 that which thou haſt unknow- 
ingly thwarted with thy prayer. 


He uſes the ſame mode of lan- 
guage a few lines lower. 1/abel- 


la, parting, ſays, 


HSaqde your honour, 


Angelo catches the word Sav⸗ 
it! From what? . 


From thee, even from thy vir. 


„ | 
9 — — i , 
That lying hy the violet in the 
fun, &c,| I am not cor- 


rupted by her, but by my own 


heart, which excites foul de- 
fires under the ſame benign 1 in- 


fluences that exalt her purity; 


as the carrion grows putrid by 


thoſe beams which encreaſe the 


fragrance of the violet. 


Poſt 
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Doſt thou deſire her foully, for thoſe things | 
That make her good? Oh, let her brother live: 
Thieves for their robbery have authority, 

When judges ſteal af Fl What? do I love 5 
That I deſire to hear her ſpeak again, 
And feaſt upon her eyes? what is't I dream on? 

Oh, cunning enemy, that, to catch a Saint, 

Wich Saints doſt bait thy hook !] Moſt dangerous 
ls that temptation, that doſt goad us on | 
To fin in loving virtue. Ne'er could the ſtrumpet, 
With all her double vigour, art and nature, : 
Once ſtir my temper; but this virtuous maid 
Subdues me quite. Ever *till this very Now, 


When men were fond, I ſmil'd, and wonder' d how, 
H 


En 
© Changes to a Pri fon. 


E nter 905 habited like a Friar, and Proveſt. 


Duke. L FAIL to you, Provoſt ! fo, I think, you are. 
ie Prov. I am the Provoſt; what's your © 
will, good Friar? 22 

Due Bound by my charity, and my bleſt 9 
come to viſit the afflicted ſpirits - 
Here in the priſon ; do me the common right 
To let me ſee them, and to make me know | 4 
The nature of their crimes ; that I may miniſter i 
To them accordingly. = 

Prov. I would do more than that, if more were 

needful. 


* I bd and wwonder*d how. ] the aft W 15 more properly BY 
As a day muſt now intervene here, and here, in my opinion, 
between this conference of Ja- it was ended by the poet. 

| bella wich — and the next, N „ 


My * 2285 
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Enter Juliet. 


100l. here comes one; a gentlewoman of mine 
Who falling in the flaws of her own youth, 2 
Hath bliſter'd her report: She is with child; 
And he, that got it, ſentenc'd; a young man 
More fi to do another ſuch offence, 
Than die for this. 
Duke. When muſt he die? 
Prov. As I do think, to-morrow. 3 
I have provided ſor you; ſtay a while, {To Juliet. 
And you ſhall be conducted. = 
Dake. Repent you, fair one, of the fin you carry? 
Juliet. I do; and bear the ſhame moſt patiently. 
Date. I'll teach you, how you mall arraign your 
conſcience, 
And try your penitence, if it be found, 
Or hollowly put on. 
Juliet. III gladly learn. | 
Dake. Love you the man that wrong'd you? 
Juliet. Yes, as I love the woman "that wrong'd 
him. 
Duke. So then, it ſeems, your moſt offenceful act 
Was mutually committed. 
Juliet. Mutually. | 
* Duke. Then was your fin of heavier kind = his. 
Juliet. J do confeſs it, and repent it, father. 
Duke. Tis meet ſo, daughter; but repent you not, 
As that the ſin hath brought you to this ſhame, _ 
Which ſorrow's always tow'rds ourſelves, not heav'n ; 
Shewing, we'd not ſeek heaven, as we love it, 
But as we ſtand in fear. 


Juliet. I do 1 288 me, as it is an evil : 


wo”. Who falling in the flaws of we ſhould read ri.ames of ber 

Her own youth, _ oavn youth, - - WARBURTON- 
Hab bliſter'd her report. ] Who does not fee that upon 
Who doth not ſee that the inte- ſuch principles there 1 is no end 
grity of the metaphor requires of correction. PO 
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And take the ſhame with joy. 


Dake. There reſt. 3 


Your partner, as I hear, muſt die to-morrow, 

And I am going with inſtruction to him. 

So, grace go with you! benedicite. | [Exit 
Juliet. Muſt die to-morrow ! oh, injurious love, + 

That reſpites me a life, whoſe very comfort 


Is ſtill a dying horror 


Prov. I. is pity of him. 


{ Exit, 


$:CENE MK 


ogy 70 


the Palm. 


Enter Angelo. 


tg. 


and pra 


HENI would pray and think, [ think 


To ſev'ral ſubjects : : heav'n hath my empty words, | 
Whilſt my intention, 5 hearing not my tongue, 
Anchors on Jabel. Heav'n's in my mouth, 

As if J did but only chew its name; 

And in my heart the ſtrong and ſwelling evil 

Of my conception. The ſtate, whereon I ſtudied, 
Is like a good thing, Being often read, 


"Grows feard and tedious; 


3 There reſt.] Keep yourſelf | 


in this temper. 
4 oh, injurious love,] 


Her execution was reſpited on 


account of her pregnancy, the 
effects of her love: therefore ſhe 
calls it ijurious; not that it 
brought her to ſhame, but that 
it hindered her freeing herſelf 
from it. Is not this all very na- 
tural? yet the Oxford Editor 
changes it to injurious law. 

5s Yhilft my intention.] No- 


thing e. can be either © ma or 


ſaid to be frar' d. 


e yea, my gravity, 


exacter chan chis e But 
the old blundering Folio having 
it, invention, this was enough 
for Mr. Theobald to prefer autho- 
mh to ſenſe. 
6 Grown FEAR'D and tedicus 3] 
We ſhould read sEAR'D: 7. e. 
old. So Shaxeſpear uies, in the 
oe to ſignify old age. 
WARBURTON. 
2 | think fear'd may ſtand, what 
we go to with reluctance may be 
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| | Wherein (let no man hear me) I rake pride, 


Could I with boot change for an idle plume | 


Which the air beats for vain. Oh place! oh form 


How often doſt thou with thy“ cafe, thy habit, 
Wrench awe from fools, and tie the wiſer fouls 7 
To thy falſe ſeeming ? Blood, thou art but blood: 
Let's write good angel on the deviFs horn; 8 


»Tis not the devil's creſt. 


Enter Servant. 


How now who's there? 


* Caje.] For outſide ; garb; 


external ſhew. 

7 Wrench axve from fools, and 

tie the auiſer ſouls 

To thy falſe ſceming?] Here 
Shakeſpearjudiciouſlydiftinguiſh- 
es thedifferent operations of hi gh 
place upon different minds. 
Fools are frighted, and wiſe men 


are allured. Thoſe who cannot 


judge but by the eye, are eaſily 


awed by ſplendour, thoſe who 
conſider men as well as condi- 


tions, are eaſily perſuaded to 
love the appearance of virtue 


_ dignified with power. 


$ Let's write good angel on the 
devil's hore; © 
*Tis not the devil's creſt. ] 


. e. Let the moſt .wicked thing 
have but a virtuous pretence, 


and it ſhall paſs for innocent. 
This was his concluſion from his 
preceding words, 


- 0h form ! 
_ How often daſt thou with thy 
_ - caſe, thy habit, 
Wrench ave from fools, and tie 
the wiſer fouls 
To thy faiſe ſeeming ? —— 


But the Oxford Editor makes 


him conclude juſt counter to his 


own premiſes ; by altering it to, 
't not the devils creſt. 


. So that, according to this alte- 


ration, the reaſoning ſtands thus, 
— Falſe ſeeming wrenches awe 
from fools, and deceives the wiſe. . 
Therefore, Let us but write good 
angel on the devil's horn; i. c. 
give him the appearance of an 
angel ;) and what then? I. nt 
the devil's crefl? Fi. e. he ſhall 
be efteem'd a devil.) Wars, 

J am ſtill inclined to the o- 
pinion of the Oxford Editor. 
Angelo, reflecting on the diffe- 


rence between his ſeeming cha- 


racter, and his real diſpoſition, 


obſerves that he could change his 


gravity for a plume. He then 
digreſſes into an apoſtrophe, C 
Dignity, how doſt thou impoſe. 
upon the world! then returning 
to himſelf, Blood, ſays he, rau 
art but bleed, however, concealed 
with appearances and decora- . 


tions. Title and character do 


not alter nature, which is ſtill 
corrupt, however dignified. 

Let's write good Angel on the 
dewiPs horn; ON 

Int not Por rather —?T ro 30 

the Devil's creft. 

| | Serv. 
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Serv. One Jabel, a ſiſter, deſires acceſs to you. 


Ang. Teach her the way. 


[Solus.] Oh heav'ns! 


Why does my blood thus muſter to my heart, 
Making both That unable for itſelf, 
And difpoſſefling all my other pat 


Of neceſſary fitneſs ? 


So play the fooliſh throngs with one chat ſwoons ; 
Come all to help him, and fo ſtop the air 

By which he ſhould revive: and even fo 

The gen'ral ſubject to a well-wiſh'd King 9 

Quit their own part, and in obſequious fondneſs 
Crowd to his preſence, where their untaught love 


Muſt needs * offence. 


oY 


* C EN E Xt 
Euter Iſabella, 


How now, fair maid? ? 


Jab. 1 am come to know your pleaſure. 


Ang. That you might know it, would much better 


pleaſe me, 


Than to demand; what tis. 


live. 


Jab. Ev'n es, n keep your Honour! 


[Going 


Ang. Let may he 188 a while ; and, it may be, 
As long as you or I; yet he muſt die. 
Hab. "Under your ſentence ? | 


Ang. Yea. 


Jab. When? I beſeech you; that in his reprieve, 
Longer or ſhorter, he may be ſo fitted, 


That his ſoul fieken not. 


9 The gen al fab; es to a well. 
wiſh'd King.] So the later 
Editions: but the old copies read, 
the General ſubject 7% a avell- 
wiſh'd King, The general ſub- 
Jett ſeems a harſh expreſſion, but 
general ſubjects has no ſenſe at all; 
Vol. þ 


and general was in our Authour's 


time a word for people, ſo that 
the general is the people or mul- 


titude /ubjet to a King. So in 


Hamlet, the play Pleaſed not the 
million, *ravas av wviare to the Ge- 
neral. 


X 


I 


Your brother cannot 
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_- Ap.) Har fie, theſe filthy vices! *twere as good 
To pardon him, that hath from nature ſtoln 
A man already made, as to. remit 5 | 
Their ſawcy neſs. that do coin heav'n's image 1 5 | 
In ſtamps that are forbid: tis all as eaſy, * . | 
Falſely to take away a life true made; * WE | 
As to put metal in reſtrained means, 3 
To make a falſe one. 
Jab. *Tis ſet down fo in heav' n, but not in earth, 
Ang. And ſay you ſo? then I ſhall poze you quickly. | 
Which had you . that the moſt juſt law | 
Nov took your brother's life; or, to redeem him,] 
Give up your body to ſuch ſweet uncleanneſs, 


As ſhe, that he hath ſtain'd? On ms 5 
ab. Sir, believe this, | 

I had tather give my body than my foul. ' 
Ang. I talk not of your ſoul; our compell'd fins 
Stand more for number than for compt. | 1 


1/2b. How ſay you? 
Ang. Nay, Til not warrant that; for I can peak 
Againſt the thing I ſay. Anſwer to this: | 
I, now the voice > of the recorded law, 
Pronounce a ſentence on your brother's life; 
Might there not be a charity in fin, _ | = = 
Jo fave this brother's life? | | 
Lab. Pleaſe you to dot, | 
TIl take it as a peril to my ſoul, 


It is no {in at all, but charity. | 4 

| ( 

I w——"tis all. as eaſie,] Foſy appetite. And this, forſooth, - 

is here put for light or trifling. muſt be changed to /axvcy lravd- b, 

"Tis, ſays he, as light or trifling neſs, tho? the epithet confines us, if 

a crime to do fo, as ſo, Sc. as it were, to the poet's word. U 

Which the Oxford Editor not WARBURTON: cl 

| apprehending, has alter d it to 2 Falſeh is the fame with 4% tk 

3 for *tis much eaſier to con- honeſty, illegally, ſo falſe in the 7 

ceive what Shakeſpear ſhould ſay, next lines is legal, illegitimate. - 6 

than what he does ſay. So juſt 3 In reſtrained means.] In for- U 

before, the poet ſaid, with his bidded mpulds. I ſuſpe& mars * 
uſual licence, their /awcy feveer- not to be the right word, but I 


oth for TY indulgence of i * cannot find another. 1 I 
Ts Ang. 
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Ang. Pleas'd you to do't at peril of your foul, 4 
Were equal poize of fin and charity. 1 
Jjab. That I do beg his life, if it be ſin, 
Heav'n, let me bear it! you, granting my ſuit, 
If that be fin, I'll make it my morn-pray'r | 
To have it added to the faults of mine, 
And nothing of your anſwer. 5 | 


Ang. Nay, but hear me: 


> 


ſe purſues not mine; either, you” re ignorant; 
Or ſeem ſo, crafcily; and that's not good. 
Jab. Let me be ignorant, and in nothing good, 
But graciouſly to know I am no better. 

Ang. Thus wiſdom wiſhes to appear moſt bright, 
When it doth tax itſelf; as theſe black maſks 
Proclaim an en-ſhield beauty ten times Jouder, 
Than beauty could diſplayed. But mark me, 

To be received plain, PII ſpeak more e groſs; | 


Your brother is to die. 


Jab. So. 


47 And his offence i is ſo, as it . e 
Accountant to the law 75 that . 


Tab. True. 


Ang. Admit no other way to ſave his life, 
(As ! ſubſcribe not that, nor any other, 
But in the loſs of 128g 7 that you his ſiſter, 


* 


4 Pass you to de't on ; peril, 
&.] The reaſoning is thus: An- 
gelb aſks, whether there might 
not be a charity in fin to ſave this 
brother, Iſabella anſwers, that 


7 Angelo will ſave him, ſhe 
would flake her foul that it were 


charity not Vin. Angelo replies, 
that if J/abella would ſave him at 
the hazard of her ſoul, it would 
be not indeed no fin, hut a ſin 10 
which the charity avould be equi- 
Lalent. 
5 And nothing of your anſwer 

| think it ould! 41 1 55 3 


* 1 | __ Finds 


And nothing of yours anſaver. 


You and whatever is yours oh 


exempt from penalty. 


6 Accountant to the law upon 
that pain.] Pain is here for 


penalty, puniſoment. 


7 But in the Iſs of queſtion.] 
The Ii of queſtion F do not 


well underſtand, and ſhouid 1a. 


ther read, 
But in the toſs f gueſticn. 


In the agitation, in the cen 


of the quetiion. To /s an ar- 
gument is a common phaſe. 
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308 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Finding yourſelf deſir'd of ſuch a perſon, 


W hoſe credit with the judge, or own great place, 


Could fetch your brother from the manacles 
Of the“ all- binding law; and that there were 
Ne earthly mean to ſave him, but that either 
You muſt lay down the treaſures of your body 
Jo this ſuppoſed, or elſe let him ſuffer; 

What would you do? 
Iuab. As much for my poor brach as myſelf; 
That is, were I under the terms of death, 
Th' impreſſion of keen whips I'd wear as rubies, | 
And ſtrip myſelf to death, as to a bed 
That longing I've been ſeek for, ere I'd yield 
My body up to ſhame. 

Ang. Then muſt your brother die, 

Jab. And 'twere the cheaper way; 
Better it were, a brother dy'd at once; - 
Than that a liſter, by redeeming him, 
Should die for ever. 


Ang. Were not you then as cruel as the ſentence, 


That you have ſlander'd ſo? 

Jab. Ignominy in ranſom, and free pardon, 
Are of two houſes; lawful mercy, ſure, 
Is nothing kin to foul redemption. 


Ang. You ſeem'd of late to make the law a tyrant, 


And rather prov'd the ſliding of your brother 
A merriment, than a vice. 5 
Jab. Oh pardon me, my lord; it oft falls out, 


To have what we would have, we ſpeak not what we 
1 ſomething do excuſe the thing I hate, [ meanz 


For his advantage that I dearly love. 
Ang. We are all frail. 
Lab. Elſe let my brother die. 


The old editions read all- haps we ſhould read, 


building law, from which the E- Bettler it Were a be dy '4 for 


ditors have made all. holding ; yet once, 


Mr. Theobald has binding in one 7. ban _ PI iter, by redeeming 


of his copies. 
8 A brother 2 at once. ] per- Should 4 for ever. 
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If not a feodary, but only he, 9 
* Owe, and ſucceed by weakneſs. 
Ang. Nay, women are frail too. 


I/ab. Ay, as the glaſſes where they view themſelves; 


Which are as eaſy broke, as they make forms. 
Women !—help heav'n! men their creation mar, 

In profiting by them. Nay, call us ten times frail; 
For we are ſoft as our complexions are, 

And credulous to falſe prints 


Ang. I think it well; 


And from-this teſtimony of your own ſex, 

Since, I ſuppoſe, we're made to be no ſtronger, | 

Than faults may ſhake our frames, let me be bold. 

I do arreſt your words: Be That you are, 

That is, a woman; if you're more you're none; 

If you be one, as you are well exprels'd | 

By all external warrants, ſhew it now, 

By putting on the deſtin'd livery. EE 
Jab. J have no tongue but one. Gentle my lord, 

Lu me intreat you, ſpeak the former nan 4 


9 If not a feodary, but only "3 | 


* This is ſo obſcure, but the 
alluſion ſo fine, that it deſerves 


to be explain'd. A feodary was 


one, that in the times of vaſſi- 
lage held lands of the chief lord, 
under the tenure of paying rent 
and ſervice: which tenures were 
call'd uda amongſt the Goths. 
Now, ſays Angelos, we are all 
e frail; yes, replies //abella; if 
„all mankind were not feoda- 
* ries, who owe what they are 
1 to this tenure of imbecillity, 
and who ſucceed each other 


" 2 the ſame tenure, as well 


' a8 my brother, I would give 
bim up.” The comparing 
mankind, lying under the weight 
of original ſin, to a feodary, who 
owes /uit and ſervice to his lord, 
| ks, I think, not ill imagined. 

WäaRkBVURTO. 


plain, direct. 


— 


To obe is in this place, to 
n. to Hold, to have poſſeſſion. 
Glaſſes 
ec are as eaſy broke, as 
they make forms, ] 

Would it not be better to read, 

tale forms? 
2 [n profiting by them.] In imi- 


tating them, in taking them for 


examples. 

Aud credulbus to falſe prints] 
1. e. take any impreſſion WARB. 

4 /peak the FORMER 
language.] We ſhould read FOR- 
MAL, which he here uſes for 
WARBURTON. 

Tjabella anſwers to his circum- 
locutory courtſhip, that ſhe has 


but one tongue, ſhe does mot un- 


derſtand this new phra e, and 
deſires him to talk his former 
language, that is, to talk as he 
talked before. 


X 3 Ang, 
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210 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 
Ang. Plainly conceive, I love you. 
Te, My brother did love Juliet; 
And you tell me, that he ſhall die for it. 
Ang. He ſhall not, IJſabel, if you give me love, 
ab. 1 know, your virtue hath a licence in't, 5 
Which ſeems a little fouler than it is, 
To pluck on others. | 
Ang. Beheve me, on mine honour, 
My words expreſs my purpole. 
ab. Hal little honour to be much believ'd 
And moſt pernicious purpoſe! - ſeeming, ſeeming!— 
Iwill proclaim thee, Angelo; look fort: 
Sizn me a preſent pardon for my brother, 
Or; with an out- ſtretch'd throat, I'Il tell the world 
Aloud, what man thou art. 
Ang. Who will believe thee, Tabel 2 
My unſoil'd name, th' auſtereneſs of my life, 
7 My vouch againſt you, and my place i'th' ſtate, 
Will fo your accuſation over weigh, 
That you ſhall ſtifle in your own report, 
And imell of calumny. I have begun; 
And now I give my ſenſual race the rein. 
Fir thy conſent to my ſharp appetite, 
Lay by all nicety, and prolixious bluſhes, 
That baniſh what they ſue for: redeem thy brother 
By yielding up thy body to my will: 5 


5 Throw your virtue hath a bis —_ has ſomething fine 
licence in,] Alluding to the li- Vouch is the teſtimony one man 
cences given by Miniſters to bears for another. So that, by 
their Spies, to go into all ſuſ- this, he inſinuates his authority 
pected companies and join in the was fo great, that his denial would 


language of Malecontents, have the ſame credit that a vu 
WARBURTON. or teſtimon y has in ordinary caſes. 

6 — ſeeming, ſeeming / ——] WARBURTON: 

. Hypocriſy, hypocriſy; counter- I believe this beauty is merely 
feit virtue. | imaginary, and that wouch 4 


7 My vouch again/t ycu,] The gainfl means no more than de- 
eoſin his denial of her f charge, nial, 


* 
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Or elſe he muſt not only die the death,, 
But thy unkindneſs ſhall his death draw out 
To ling'ring ſufferance. Anſwer me to-morrow; 
Or by th' affection that now guides me moſt, 
I'll prove a tyrant to him. As for you, 
Say what you can; my falſe o'erweighs your true. 
[ Exit. 
Lab. To whom ſhould 1 comets > did I tell this, 
Who would believe me? O moſt perilous mouths, 
That bear in them one and the ſelf ſame tongue, 
Either of condemnation or approof; 
Bidding the law make curtſy to their will; 
Hooking both right and wrong to th' appetite, 
To follow, as it draws. I'll to my brother. 
| Tho? he hath fall'n by prompture 9 of the blood, 
Yet hath he in him ſuch a mind of honour, 
That had he twenty heads to tender down 
On twenty bloody blocks, he'd yield them up; 
Before his ſiſter ſhould her body ſtoop 
To ſuch abhorr'd pollution. 
Then, Jabel, live chaſte; and, brother die; 
More than our brother is our chaſtity. 
PH tell him yet of Azpelo's requeſt; 
And fit his mind to death, for his ſoub's Reſt. Exit. 
< 
3 to be a ſolemn phraſe for pare to die the death. 


_ inflicted by 1 law. So in 9 prompture.] Suggeſ- 
| tion, temptation, inſtigation. 


die the eh, ] This Midſummer. Nis 20 Dream. Pre. 
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| 212 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


m. $SCENS 1. 
1 Priſon. 


Enter Duke, Claudio, and Provoſt, 


Du EE. 


O, then you've hope of pardon from lord Angelo 5 
Claud. The miſerable have no other medicine, 
But only Hope: I've hope to live, and am prepar'd to 


die. 


| Duke. Be abſolute for death 19 or death, or life, 


Shall thereby be the ſweeter, 


Reaſon thus with life; 


If I do loſe thee, I do laſe a thing, 0 
That none bur fools would keep; a breath thou art, 
Servile to all the ſkiey influences 5 
That do this habitation, 2 where thou keep'ſt, 


9 Be abſolute for death.] Be 
determined to die, without any 
hope of life. MWrace, | 
w=T be hour which exceeds expecta- 

tion qwill be welcome. 

T That none but fiols would 
- keep.) But this reading is not 
only contrary to all Senſe and 


Reaſon ; but to the Drift of this 


moral Diſcourſe. The Dake, in 


his aſſum'd Character of a Friar, 


is endeavouring to inſti] into the 
_ condemn'd Priſoner a Refigna- 
tion of Mind to his Sentence ; 
but the Senſe of the Lires, in 
this Reading, is a direct Perſua- 
five to Suicide I make no Doubt, 
but the Poet wrote, N 

That none but Fools would reck. 
i. e. care for, be anxious about, 


regret the loſs of. So in the 


Tragedy of Tancred and Gif- 
munda, Act 4. Scene 3. 
Not that ſbe RECKs this 


And Shakeſpeare in The Tauo Gen- 
tlemen of Verona, 


| Recking as little what betideth 


F//{ mmm 

 WarBuRTON. 
The meaning ſeems plainly 7 
this, that none but fools would wiſh 
to keep life; or, none but fouls 
ewould keep it, if choice were 
allowed. A ſenſe, which, whe- - 
ther true or not, is certainly in- 


2 That do this habitation. | 
This reading is ſubllituted by 
Sir Thomas Hanmer, for that 


m 
Hour 
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Hourly afflict; meerly thou art death's fool; 3 
For him thou labour'ſt by thy flight to ſnun, 


And yet runn'ſt tow'rd him ſtill. Thou art not noble; 
For all th' accommodations, that thou bear'ſt, 
Are nurs'd by baſeneſs: 4 thou'rt by no means va- 


| liant; N 
For thou doſt fear the ſoft and tender for 

Of a poor worm. 5 Thy beſt of Reſt is ſleep, es 
And that thou oft provok'ſt; yet groſly fear'ſt 


Thy 


3 — meerly thou art Death's offices of which the mind ſhrinks 
Pool; fſtom the contemplation. All the 
For him thou labour ſt by thy delicacies of the table may be 

flight to ſpun, traced back to the ſhambles and 


And yet runn'ft tew'rd him flill.} the dunghill, all magnificence of 


In thoſe. old Farces called Mo- building was hewn from the 
RALITIES, the Fool of the piece, quarry, and all the pomp of or- 
in order to ſhew the inevitable naments, dug from among the 


approaches of Death, is made damps and darkneſs of the mine. 


to employ all his ſtratagems to 5 — the oft and tender fork 
avoid him: which, as the mat- Of @ poor worm. ] Worm 
ter is ordered, bring the Fool, at is put for any creeping thing or 


every turn, into his very jaws. ſerpent. Chakeſpear ſuppoſes 


So that the repreſentations of falſely, but according to the vul- 
theſe ſcenes would afford a great gar notion, that a ſerpent wounds 
deal of good mirth and morals. with his tongue, and that his 
mixed together. And from ſuch tongue is forked. He confounds 
circumſtances, in the genius of reality and fiction, a ſerpent's 


our anceſtors publick diverſions, tonge is % but not forked - 
I ſuppoſe it was, that the old nor hurtful. If it could hurt, it 


proverb aroſe, of being merry and could not be ſoft. In Mid/ummer- 
wiſe, 5 WaRk BURTON. Night's Dream he has the ſame 
4 Are nurs d by baſeneſs |] Dr. notion. 


Warburton is undoubtedly miſ- With doubler tongue 


taken in ſuppoſing that by baſe Than thine, O ſerpent, never ad- 


neſs is meant f love here aſ- der ſtung. 

ſigned as the motive of all hu- 6 —thy beft of reſt is ſleep, 
man actions. Shake/pear meant And that thou oft proved; yet 
only to obſerve, that a minute grofly fear I 


analyſis of life at once deſtroys Thy death which is no more.! 


that ſplendour which dazzles the Evidently from the following 
imagination. Whatever gran- paſlage of Cicero: Habes ſomnum 
deur an diſplay, or luxury en- imaginem Mortis, eamque quo ſidie 


oy, is procured by boſeneſs, by induis, & dubitas quin ſenſus in 
| 0 4 
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314 MEASURE FOR MEASURE. 


Thy death, which is no more. 7 Thou'rt not th 
For thou exiſt'ſt on many a thouſand grains, 
That iſſue out of duſt, Happy thou art not; 
For what thou haſt not, ſtill thou ſtriv'ſt to get; 


yſelf 5 


And what thou haſt forget'ſt. Thou are not certain; 
For thy complexion ſhifts to ſtrange effects,? 
After the moon. If thou art rich, thou'rt poor; 


For, like an aſs, whoſe back with ingots bows, 
Thou bear'ſt thy heavy riches but a journey, 


And death unloadeth thee. Friend haſt thou none: 
For thy own bowels, which do call thee Sire, 
The meer effuſion of thy proper loins, 

Do curſe the Gut, Serpigo, and the Rheum, | 
For ending thee no ſooner. Thou haſt nor youth, 


nor age; 9 


But as it were an after-dinner's ſleep, 


Dreaming on both; for all thy bleſſed youth 


morte nullus fit, cum in ejus fimu- 
lacro wideas effe nallum ſenſum. 
But the Epicurean inſinuation is, 
with great judgment, omitted in 
the imitation. WAR BURTON. 

Here Dr. Warburton might 
have found a ſentiment worthy 


df his animadverſion. I cannot 
without indignation find Shake- 
ſpear ſaying, that death is only 
Aecp, lengthening out his exhor- 


tation by a ſentence which in the 


_ F:ar is impious, in the reaſoner 


is fooliſh, and in the poet trite 
OE os 
7 —Thou'rt not thyſelf.] Thou 


art perpetually repaired and re- 


novated by external aſſiſtance, 


thou ſubſiſteſt upon foreign mat- 


ter, and haſt no power of pro- 
dueing or continuing thy own 


8 — range effects.] For V 


feds read afßects; that is, a fectious, 
. 2 5 


Becomes 


paſſions of mind, or diſorders of 


body variouſly affeFed. So in 
Othello, The young affects. 
9 — Thou haft wor youth, vor 
ag , 
But as it were an after-dinners 
e 


lep, | 
Dreaming on both, ] This is ex- 


quiſitely imagined. When we 


are young we buſy ourſelves in 


forming ſchemes for ſucceeding 


time, and miſs the gratifications 
that are before us; when we are 
old we amuſe the languour of 
age with the recollection of 
youthful pleaſures or perform- 
ances; ſd that our life, of which 
no part is filled with the buſineſs 
of the preſent time, reſembles 
our dreams after dinner, when 
the events of the morning are 


mingled with the deſigns of the 


evening. : . 
1 —Por all thy Blæſſed youth 


Becawss 


c R 


Becomes as aged, and doth beg the alm 
Of palſied Eld; and when thou'rt old and rich, 
Thou haſt neither heat, affection, limb, nor beauty * 


To 


| Becomes as aged, and doth beg Here again I think Dr. War- 
the alms | burton totally miſtaken. Shake- 
Of palfied Eld; and whenthiwrt. ſeare declares that Man has ei- 
old and rich, ther youth nor age, for in youth, 
Thou haſt neither heat, &c.—] which is the happieſt time, or 


The drift of this period is to which might be the happieſt, he 


prove, that neither youth nor age commonly wants means to ob- 
can be ſaid to be really enjoyed, tain what he could enjoy; he is 
which, in poetical language, is, dependant on palſied eld; muſt beg 
Ae have neither youth nor age. alms from the coffers of hoary 


But how is this made out? That avarice; and being very niggard- 


Age is not enjoyed he proves, by ly ſupplied becomes as aged, looks, 
recapitulating the infirmities of like an old man, on happinels, 
it, which deprive that period of which is beyond his reach. - And 


life of all ſenſe of pleaſure. To when he is old and rich, when he 
prove that Youth is not enjoyed, has wealth enough for the pur- 


he uſes theſe words, For all thy chaſe of all that formerly excited 
bleſſed youth becomes as aged, and his deſires, he has no longer the 
doth beg the alms of palſied Eld. powers of enjoyment. 


ye 2 phe __ pay 0e has neither heat, aſfection, 
uce the CONCIUIION, Nas A E limb, ner beauty 


knack at logic than 1 have. I 46h 
ſuppoſe the Poet wrote, TL» To make his riches pleaſant. 
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—for pall'd, thy blazed youth 
Becomes aſſuaged; and doth beg 
the alms h 
Of paijied Ela; 


i. e. when thy youthfol appetite 
becomes palled, as it will bein the 
very enjoyment, the blaze of youth 
is at once aſſuaged, and thou im- 


mediately contracteſt the infirmi- 


I have explained this paſſage | 
according to the preſent reading, 


which may ftand without much 
inconvenience; yet | am willing 
to perſuade my reader, becavie 
I have almoſt perſuaded myſelf, 
that our authour wrote, 4 


r all thy blaſted yourh 


Becomes as aged: | 


ties of old age; as, particularly, 2 eat, aſfection, limb, nor 
the palſie and other nervous diſ- beauty.] But how does beauty 


orders, conſequent on the inor- make riches peaſant ® We ſhould 
dinate uſe of ſenſual pleaſures. read BounTY, which compleats 


This is to the purpoſe; and proves the ſenſe, and is this; Thou haſt . 


Yeuth is not enjoyed by ſhewing neither the pleaſure of enjoying 
the ſhort duration of it. riches thy ſelf, for thou wanteſt 
WaRBURTON, Vigour: nor of ſeeing it enjoyed 
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To make thy riches pleaſant. 


What's yet in this, 


That bears the name of life? yet in this life 
Lye hid more thouſand deaths; 3 yet death we fear, 
That makes theſe odds all even. ; 

Claud. I humbly thank you. 
To ſue to hve, I find, I ſeek to die; 
And, 1 death, find life: let ic come wn... 


| "BY Enter Iſabella. 
Jab. What, ho? peace here, grace and good com- 


pany |! 


Prov. Who's there ? come in: the wiſh deſerves a 


welcome. 


Duke. Dear Sir, ere long I'll viſit you again. 
Claud. Moſt holy Sir, I thank you. 
Jab. My buſineſs is a word, or two, with Claudio. 


Prov. And very welcome. 


your ſiſter. 


Look, Signior, here's 


Duke. Provoſt, a word with you. 
Prov. As many as you pleaſe. 
Dake. Bring them to Pele where I may be con- 


ceaPd, 
Yet hear 1 


by others, for thou wanteſt Bun- 
ty. Where the making the want 
of bounty as inſeparable from old 
age as the want of health, is ex- 
tremely ſatyrical tho” not altoge- 
ther juſt. | 

I am inclined to believe that 
neither man nor woman will have 
much difficulty to tell how beauty 
makes riches pleaſant. Surely this 


emendation, though it is elegant 
and ingenious, is not ſuch a; that 


WARBURTON. 


thouſand deaths : 


[Em Duke and Provoſt. 


an opportunity of inſerting it 
ſhould be purchaſed by declaring 
ignorance of what every one 
knows, by confefling inſenſibi- 
lity of what every one feels. 

3 —more thouſand deaths.] 
For this Sir T. Hanmer reads, 4 
the meaning 15 
not only @ thouſand deaths, but 
a thouſand deaths beſides what 


have been mentioned. 
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Claud. Now, ſiſter: what 8 the comfort? 
Jab. Why, as all comforts are; moſt 1 1 in 


Deed : 4 


Lord Angels, having mirs to heav? n, 

Intends you for his ſwift ambaſſador ; 

Where you ſhall be an everlaſting leiger. 5 
Therefore your beſt appointment make with ſpeed, 


To-morrow you ſet on. 


Claud. Is there no remedy? 
Jab. None, but ſuch remedy, as, to ſave a ned 


To cleave a heart in twain. 
Claud. But is there any ? 


{jab. Yes, brother, you may live: 
There is a deviliſh mercy in the judge, 
If you'll implore it, that will free your life, 


But fetter you ' till death. 


Claud. Perpetual durance? 


Lab. Ay, 


juſt; perpetual durance; a reſtraint, 


Tho' all the world's vaſtidity you had, 


To a determin'd ſcope. 


Claud. But in what nature? 
Jab. In ſuch a one, as you, conſenting to't, 
Would bark your honour from that 22855 you bear, 


And leave you naked. 


4 --as all comforts are; moſt 
_ good in decd.] If this reading be 
right, //abella muſt mean that 
the brings ſomething better than 
words of comfort, ſhe brings an 
aſſurance of deeds. This is 5 
and conſtrained, but I know not 
what better to offer. 
Hanmer reads, in ſpeed. 
5 — an everlaſting leiger. 
Therefore your beſt appointment. ] 
Leger is the ſame with reſident. 


arſh . 
Sir Tho.” 


1 preparation; act of 
fitting, or ſtate of being fitted for 
any thing. So in old books, we 
have a Knight well appointed: 
that is, well armed and mounted; ; 
or fitted at all points. 
6 — a refiraint, 
To a determined ſcape. ] A con- 
finement of your mind to one 
painful idea; to ignominy, of 
which the remembrance can 
neither ſuppreſſed nor eſcaped. 
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Claud. Let me know the point. 

Jſab. Oh, I do fear thee, Claudio; and I quake, 
Leſt thou a dus life ſhould'ſt entertain, 
And ſix or ſeven Winters more reſpect 


Than a perpetual Honour. 


Dar'ſt thou dis ? 


The ſenſe of death is moſt in apprehenſion ; 
And the poor Beetle, 7 that we tread upon, 
In corp'ral ſufferance finds a pang as great, 


As when a Giant dies. 


Claud. Why give you me this ſhame : a 
Think you, I can a reſolution fetch 
From flow'ry tenderneſs? if I muſt die, 
I will encounter darkneſs as a bride, ' 


And hug it in mine arms. 


ab. There ſpake my brother ; there my father : 


grave 
Did utter forth a voice. 


Jes, thou muſt die: 


Thou art too noble to conſerve a life 


In baſe appliances. 


This outward- fainted Deputy, 


Whoſe ſettled viſage and delib'rate word _ 
Nips youth i'th' head; and follies doth emmew, 3 
As faulcon doth the fowl; is yet a devil: 

His filth within being caſt, 9 he would appear 


A pond as deep as hell. 


Claud. The Princely Angels? = 
6 Oh, *tis the cunning he of hell, 


7 The poor Beetle, & ] The 


| Reaſoning is, that death is no 


more than every being muſt ſuffer, 


though the dread of it is peculiar 
to man, or perhaps, that we are 
inconſiſtent with ourſelves when 
we fo much dread that which we 
careleſly inflit on other creatures, 


that feel the pain as acutely as we. 


8 follies doth emmew-] 
Forces follies to lie in cover with- 
out daring to ſhow themſelves. 

9 His filth within being caſt. ] 


of mud, 


45%, 

Mr. THe reads, 
His popd within being caſt ble 

would appear | 
A filth: as deep as hell. 

1 The PRINCELY Angelo? 
PRINCELY guards.] The ſtupid 
Editors miſlaking guards for ſa- 
tellites, (whereas it here ſignifies 
lace) altered FRIESTLY, in both 
places, to. yxInceLy. Where- 
as Shake/pear wrote it pRIESTLY, 
as appears from the words them- 


ſelves, 
To caſt a . is to empty it 


— the cunnin ley of 
- ny 4 The 
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The damned'ſt body to inveſt and cover 1 5 
Doſt thou think, Claudio, 


In. Princely guards. 


a 


If I would yield him my virginity, 


Thou might'ſt be treed ? 


Claud. Oh, heavens | it cannot be. | 
Jab. Yes, he would giv't thee ® for this rank offence, - 


So to offend him ſtill. 


This ni 


ight's the time 


That I ſhould do what I abhor to name, 
Or elſe thou dy*ſt to-morrow. 

Claud. Thou ſhalt not do't. 

Jab. Oh, were it but my life, 
I'd throw it down for your deliverance 


As frankly as a pin. 


Claud. Thanks; deareſt Jabel. : 
Jab. Be ready, Claudio, for your death to- morrow. 


Claud. Yes. 


Has he affections in him, 


That thus can make him bite the law by th' noſe, 
When he would force it? ſure, it is no ſin; 
Or of the deadly ſeven it is the leaſt. 


Jab. Which is the leaſt ? 


Claud. If it were damnable, 3 he being ſa wiſe, 
Why would he for the momentary trick 


Be 


7 be — body to inveſt and 
| coder 
With priESTLY. guards. 


In the firſt place we ſee 5 5 


guards here fignifies lace, as re- 
ſerring to livery, and as having 
no ſenſe in the fignification of 
ſatellites. Now prieftly guards 
means /an#ity, which is the ſenſe 
required. But princely guards 
means nothing but rich lace, 
which is a ſenſe the paſſage will 
not bear. Angelo, indeed, as 
Dezuiy, might be called the 

princely Angelo but not in this 
place, where the immediately 


perdurably fin'd ? oh Jſabel! 
Jab. What ſays my brother? 
Claud. Death's a fearful thing. 


* 


Jab. 
preceding words of, This out- 
wward-ſainted Deputy, demand the 
W [ kave here reſtored. 

WARBURTON. 
The rt Folios has, in both 


places, prenxie, from which the 


other folios made princely, and 


every editor may make what he 
E | 
* For, Hanmer. In other edi- 

tions, From. 
2 When he would force it.] 
Put it in force. WaR BURTON. 
3 If it were damnable, &c.] 
Shake/ſpear ſhows his knowledge 
of human nature-in the Ry" 
| — 


7 
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Jab. And ſhamed life a hateful. 


Claud. Ay, but to die, and go we know not where; 


To lye in cold obſtruction, and to rot; 
This ſenſible warm motion to become "IK 
A kneaded clod ; and the delighted ſpirit 4 
To bathe in fiery floods, or to reſide _ 
In thrilling regions of thick-ribb'd ice; 
To be impriſon'd in the viewleſs winds, 
And blown with reſtleſs violence round about 
The pendant world ; or to be worſe than worſt 
Of thoſe, that lawleſs and incertain thoughts“ 
Imagine howling ; *tis too horrible! 
The wearieſt and moſt loathed worldly life, 
That age, ach, penury, impriſonment 
Can lay on nature, is a paradiſe 


To what we fear of death. 


Jab. Alas! alas! 


Claud. Sweet ſiſter, let me live; _ 
What ſin you do to ſave a brother's life, 
Nature diſpenſes with the deed ſo far, 


That it becomes a virtue. 
Jab. Oh, you beaſt! 
of Claudio. When 1/abella firſt tells 
him of Angelo's propoſal he an- 
ſwers with honeſt indignation, 
TIC to his ſettled principles, 
thou ſhalt not dot. But the love 
of life being permitted to ope- 
rate, ſoon furniſhes him with ſo- 
Phiſtical arguments, he believes 
1t cannot be very dangerous to the 
| ſoul, fince Angelo, who is fo wile, 
will venture it. hs | 

4 — gelighted ſpirit.) i. e. the 
ſpirit accuſtomed here to eaſe and 
delights. This was properly urged 


as an aggravation to the ſharp- 


neſs of the torments ſpoken of. 


The Oxford Editor not appre- 


hending this, alters it to di/ared. 
As if, becauſe the ſpirit in the 
body is faid to be impriſoned, it 


was crowded together like wiſe; 


and fo, by death, not only et 
free, but expanded too ; which, 
if true, would make it the lels 
ſenſible of pain. WAR BU RTO. 

This reading may perhaps 
ſtand, but many attempts hare 
been made to correct it. The molt 
plauſible is that which ſubſtitutes 
the benighted ſpirit, alluding to 
the darkneſs always ſuppoſed in 
the place of future puniſhment. 
Perhaps we may read the -- 
linguent ſpirit, a word eaſily 
changed to delighted by a bad 
copier, or unſkilful reader. 

T lawleſs and uncertain 
thought.] Conjecture ſent out 
to wander without any certain 
direction, and ranging through 
all poſſibilities of pain. 


Oh, 
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Oh, faithleſs coward! oh, diſhoneſt wretch! 


Wilt thou be made a man, out of my vice? 


Is't hot a kind of inceſt, 5 to take life 


From thine own ſiſter's ſhame? what ſhould I think? 
Heav'n grant, my mother plaid my father fair! 
For ſuch a warped ſlip of wilderneſs | 
Ne'er iſſu'd from his blood. Take my defiance, 
Die, periſh! might my only bending down | 
Reprieve thee from thy fate, it ſhould proceed. 
Fil pray a thouſand prayers for thy death; 
No word to ſave thee. | 
Claud. Nay, hear me, Iſabel. 
hab. Oh, fie, fie, fie! | 
Thy fin's not accidental, but a trade; * 
Mercy to thee would prove itſelf a bawd; 
'Tis beſt, that thou dy'ſt quickly. 
Claud. Oh hear me, Label. 


N 
To them, Enter Duke and Provoſt. 


Dake. Vouchſafe a word, young ſiſter; but one 

Jab. What is your will? [word. 
Due. Might you diſpenſe with your leiſure, I would 
by and by have ſome ſpeech with. you; the ſatisfaction 
1 would require, is likewiſe your own benefit. 1 

ab. T have no ſuperfluous leiſure; my ſtay mult be 
ſtolen out of other affairs; but I will attend you a 
while, | 25 „ 


Duke. [To Claudio 4/e9e.] Son, I have over-heard 


what hath paſt between you and your Siſter. Angelo 


had never the purpoſe to corrupt her; only he hath 


5 It not a kind of inceſt,.—] only as a virgin but as a nun. 

In I/abel/a's declamation there but a trade.] A cuſtom; 
is ſomething harſh; and ſome- a practice; an eſtabliſhed habit. 
thing forced and far-fetched. But So we ſay of a man much ad- 
her indignation cannot be thought dicted to any thing, be mates a 
violent when we conſider her not trade of ff | 
| Vor. | e | ' | made 
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made an aſſay of her virtue, to practiſe his judgment 
with the diſpoſition of natures. She, having the truth 
of honour in her, hath made him that gracious de- 
nial, which he is moſt glad to receive: I am Con- 
feſſor to Angelo, and I know this to be true; there- 
fore prepare yourſelf to death. Do not ſatisfy your 
reſolution with hopes that are fallible; 5 to morrow 


you muſt die; go to your knees, and make ready. 


Claud. Let me aſk my ſiſter 


pardon. I am ſo out 


of love with life, chat I will ſue to be rid of it. 


Dake. Hold 


with you. 


[ Exit Claud, 


you there; 7 farewel. Provoſt, a word 


Prov. What's your Will, father? 

Date. That now you are come, you will be gone. 
Leave me a while with the maid: my mind promiſes 
with my habit, no loſs ſhall touch her by my com- 


pany. _. | 
Prov. In good time. 


Dake. The hand, that hath made 


| [Exit Prov. 
ou fair, hath 


made you good; the goodneſs, that is cheap in beauty, 
makes beauty brief in goodneſs; but grace, being the 
ſoul of your complexion, ſhall keep the body of it 
ever fair. The aſſault, that Angelo hath made on you, 


56 Do not ſatisſie your reſolution 
uu hopes that are fallible; A 
- condemned man, whom his con- 
feſlor had brought to bear death 
with decency and reſolution, be- 
gan anew to entertain hopes of 


life. This occaſioned the advice 


in the words above. But how 
did theſe hopes ſaligſie his reſo- 


lution? or what harm was there, 
if they did? We: muſt certainly 


read, Do not FALSIELE your re- 
_folution awith hopes that are fal- 
lible. And then it becomes a 
reaſonable admonition. For hopes 
of life, by drawing him back in- 
4 1 


to the world, would ' naturally 
elude or weaken the virtue of 


that reſolution, which was raiſed 


only on motives of religion. And 
this his confeſſor had reaſon 10 
warn him of, Tie term falle 
is taken from fencing, and ſig- 


nifies the pretending to aim 3 


ſtroke in order to draw the ad- 
verſary off his guard. S0 Fail. 


fax, 
Now ri les he out, and uw 6 


 FALSIFIETH, 
| WARBURTON: 


7 Hold you there.] Continue 
in that reſolution, | 
. fortune 


ne 
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fortune hath convey'd to my underſtanding ; and but 
that frailty hath examples for his falling, I ſhould 
wonder at Angelo. How will you do to content this 
Subſtitute, and to ſave your brother? 

Jab. I am now going to reſolve him. I had rather 
my brother die by the law, than my ſon ſhould be un- 


lawfully born. But, oh, how much is the good Duke 


deceiv'd in Angelo ? if ever he return, and I can ſpeak 
to him, I will open my lips in vain, or diſcover his 
Government. 

Duke. That ſhall not be much amiſs; yet as the 
matter now ſtands, he will avoid your accufation;— 
He made tryal of you only.—Therefore faſten your 
ear on my adviſings. To the love I have in doing 
good, a remedy preſents itſelf. I do make myſelf be- 
heve, that you may molt uprightly do a poor wronged 
lady a merited benefit; redeem your brother from the 
angry law; do no ſtain to your own gracious perſon ; ' 
and much pleaſe the abſent Duke, if, peradventure, 
he ſhall ever return to have hearing of this buſineſs. 

Jab. Let me hear you ſpeak further. I have ſpirit 
to do any thing, that appears not foul in the truth of 
my ſpirit. 

Duke. Virtue is bold, and Geadaely never fearful: 
have you not heard ſpeak of Mariana, the ſiſter of 
Frederick, the great ſoldier who miſcarried at ſea? 

Jab. I have heard of the lady, and good words 
went with her name. 

Duke. Her ſhould this Angelo have marry'd ; was 
afianc'd to her by oath, and the nuptial appointed; 
between which time of the contract, and limit of the 
lolemnity, her brother Frederick was wreckt at ſea, 


having in that periſh'd veſſel the dowry of his ſiſter. 


But mark, how heavily this befel to the poor gentle- 
woman; there ſhe loſt a noble and renowned brother, 


in his love toward her ever moſt kind and natural; 


with him her portion, the linew of her fortune, her 
X 2 | marriage 
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marriage-dowry; with both, her combinate huſband, 
this well ſeeming Angelo. 

1ſab. Can this be lo? did Angelo 1o VER her? 
Due. Left her in tears, and dry'd not one of them 
with his comfort; ſwallow'd his vows whole, pretend- 


ing, in her, eoveries of diſhonour; in few, be- 
ſtow'd her on her own lamentation, which ſhe yet wears 
for his ſake; and he, a marble to her tears, 18 waſhed | 


with them, but relents not. 


Tab. What a merit were it in death to take this poor 
maid from the world! what corruption in this life, 


that it will let this man vel but how out of this can 


ſhe avail? 
Dake. It is a rupture that you may eaſily heal; and 


the cure of it not only ſaves your bother, but keeps 


you from diſhonour in doing it. 
1/ab. Shew me how, good father. 


Dake. This fore-nam'd maid hath yet in 3 "Ma con- 


tinuance of her firſt affection; his unjuſt unkindneſs, 
(that in all reaſon ſhould have quenched her love,) 
hath, like an impediment in the current, made it more 


violent and unruly. Go you to Angelo, anſwer his re- 


quiring with a plauſible obedience; agree with his 
demands to the point; only refer yourſcif to this ad- 
vantage: s firſt, that your ſtay with him may not be 
long; that the time may have all ſhadow and ſilence 
in it; and the place anſwer to convenience. This be— 
ing granted, in courſe now follows all. We ſhall ad- 
viſe this wronged maid to ſtead up your appointment, 
go in your place; if the encounter acknowledge itſelf 
hereafter, it may compel him to her recompence; and 
here by this is your brother ſaved, your Honour un- 


1 the poor Mariana advantaged, and the cor- 


3 Only refer geurſolf , o this ad. mode of RY We may read, 
wantage] This is ſcarcely to be Only reſerve yourſelf to, or onhy re- 
| reconciled with any eſtabliſhed ſerve to e, this advantage. 


rupt 


Elb. 
N 
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rupt Deputy ſcaled. 9 The maid. will I frame, and 


make fit for his attempt. If you tKink well to' carry 


this as you may, the doubleneſs of the benefit defends 
the deceit from reproof. What think you of it? 


Jab. The image of it gives me content already, 


and, I truſt, it will grow to a moſt proſperous per- 
fection. 


Date, It lies much in your holding up. Haſte you 


ſpeedily to Angelo; if for this night he intreat you to 
his bed, give him promiſe of ſatisfaction. I will pre- 
ſently to St. Luke's; there at the moated Grange re- 
ſides this dejected Mariana; at that place call upon 
me, and diſpatch with Angelo, that it may be quickly. 

Jab. I thank you for this comfort. Fare you well, 
good father. _— [ Exennt [everally, 


SCENE Iv. 


| Changes to the 8 treet. 
Re-enter Duke as a Friar, Elbow, Clown, and Officers. 


AY, if there be no remedy for it, but that 
you will needs buy and ſell men and women 
like beaſts, we ſhall have all the world drink brown 
and white baſtard. * 
Duke. Oh, heav'ns ! what ſtuff is here? | 
Clown, *T'was never merry world fince of two . uſu- 


ries? the merrieſt was put W and the worſer al- 
low'd 


9 — 2he corrupt Deputy 2 2 — ſince of two uſuries, &c.] 
To ſcale the Deputy may be, to Here a ſatire on uſury turn ab- 
reach him notwithflanding the ele- ruptly to a ſatire on the perſon 
vation of his place; or it may be, of the uſurer, without any kind 
to rip him and diſcover his naked of preparation, We may be aſ⸗ 
neſs, though armed and concealed ſured then, that a line or two, 
by the inveſtments of authority. at leaſt, have been loſt. The 

1 —boftard ] A kind of ſweet ſubject of which we may eaſily 
wine then much in vogue. From diſcover, a compariſon between 


the Tp Baſtards, WakB. the two uſurers; as, befoꝛe, be- 


3 tween 
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low'd by order of law, a furr'd gown to keep him 


warm, and furr'd with ox and lamb-ſkins too, to ſig- 
nifie, that craft, ng richer than 1 innocency, ſtands 


for the facing. 

Elb. Come your way, Sir. Bless you, good father 
Friar. 

Duke. And you, good brother father; what offence g 
hath this man made you, Sir? 

Elb. Marry, Sir, he hath offended the law and, Sir, 
we take him to be a Thief too, Sir; for we Ik 


found upon him, Sir, a ſtrange pick-lock, work v wo 


have ſent to the Deputy. 


Duke. Fie, Sirrah, a bawd, a wicked bawd ! 
The evil that thou canſeſt to be done, 


That is thy means to live. 


Doſt thou but chink. 


What tis to cram a maw, or cloath a back, 


From ſuch a filthy vice? ſay to thyſelf, 


From their abominable and beaſtly touches 
I drink, I eat, array myſelf, and live, 3 
Canſt thou believe thy living is a life, 
So ſtinkingly depending ! go mend, mend. 
Clown. Indeed, it doth ſtink in tome fort, Sir; but 


yet, S 1 would prove- 


tween Ss two 1 8o that 


for the future the paſſage ſhould 


be read with aſterisks thus 


ty order of law, *** a furr d 
gown, &c. WARBURTON. 


Sir Themas Hanmer corrected 
this with leſs pomp, then /ince 
of two Uſurers the merrie/t was 


put down, and the worſer allowed, 


by order of law, a furr'd gown, 
c. His punctuation is right, 
but the alteration, ſmall as it is, 
appears more than was wanted. 
U/ſury may be uſed by an eaſy li- 
cence for the Profeſſors of Uſury. 

—father.] This word mould 
be 1 | | 

3 The old editions have, 


I drink, I eat away yſelf. oe 
live.] This is one very ex- 
cellent Inſtance of the Sagacity 
of our Editors, and it were to be 
wiſhed heartily, they would hare 

obliged us with their phyſical So- 
lution, how a Man can eat away 
himſelf and live. Mr. Biſhop 


gave me that moſt certain Emen- 


dation, which I have ſubſtituted 


in the Room of the former fool- 


iſh Reading; by the Help where- 
of, we have this eaſy Senſe ; that 
the Clown fed himſelf, and put 
cloaths on his Back, by exerci- 
ſing the vile Trade of a Bawd. 

| 'THEOBALD, 


| Duke, 


2 % & Yu 
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Dake. Nay, if the devil hath giv'n thee proofs for 


ſin, 


Thou wilt ie his. Take kim to priſon, officer; 


Correction and inſtruction muſt both work, 


Ere this rude beaſt will profit. 


Elb. He muſt before the Deputy, Sir; he has given 
him warning; the Deputy cannot abide a whore-ma- 


ſter; if he be a whore-monger, and comes 1 0 him, 


he were as good go a mile on his errand. 


| Duke. That we were all, 


as ſome would ſeem to be, 


Free Fon all faults, as faults from ſeeming free | 4 


4 That we were all, as ſome 
would ſtem to be, 


Free from all fauits, as faults 


from ſeeming free l] i. e. as 


faults are deſtitute of all come- 


lineſs or /eeming. The firſt of 


theſe lines refers to the Depaty's 


ſanctifiecl hypocriſy ; the ſecond, 

to the C/own's beaſtly occu pation. 

But the latter 
WARBURTON, 


git T. Hanmer reads, 


Free from all faults, as from | 


faults ſeeming free, 


The interpretation of Dr, Var- 
burton is deſtitute of authority; 5 
though /cemly is decent or comety, 


I know not that ſeeming is ever 


uſed for comelineſs, The ſenſe 


15 likewiſe Fan and the ex- 
| o wiſh hat men 
were as free from faults, as faults 


preſſion harſh 


are free from comeline/s [inſtead 


art is thus ill ex- 
preſſed for the ſake of the rbime. 


; of void of comelineſs} is a very 


poor conceit. 


ſhould be read, 


O that all were, as all would 
Jeem to be, 

Free from all faults, or from a 
ſeeming free. 


I once thought it 


So in this play, 
O place, O fower—— how def : 
thou 
Wrench awve form fools _ tie 
the wiſer ſouls 
To thy falſe ſeeming. 
But I now believe that a leſs alte- 
ration will ſerve the turn, 


Free from all faults, or faults 
from ſeeming fre 
that men æuere really good, or that 


their faults avere known, that men 
were free from faults, or faults 


from hypocriſy. So 1/abella calls 
Anrgelo's h ypocrily, — Seems 


ing, 5 


14 | SCENE 


ö 
5 
„ 
z 
1 
} 
$ 
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* 


nN 
Enter Lucio. 


Elb. His neck will come to your waiſt, 5 a cord, 
Sir. 
Clown, I ſpy . I cry, 1 here's a gentle. 
man, and a friend of mine. | | 

Lucio. How. now, noble Pompey ? Wc, at the 
wheels of Cæſar? art thou led in triumph ? what, is 
there none of Pigmalion's images, newly made wo- 


man, 6 to be had now, for putting the hand in the 


pocket, and extracting it clutch'd ? what reply? ha? 
what Jay*{t thou to this tune, matter and method? 15't 


not drown'd Pth* laſt rain? 7 AE what ſay'ſt thou, 


trot? is the world as it was, man? which is the way ? * 
is it ſad and few words? 'or how ? the trick of it? 


Dake. Still thus and thus; ; fell worle | 


5 His neck avill come to your 
avaift, a cord, Sir.] That is, 
his neck will be tied like your 
waiſt with a rope. The Friers 
of the Franciſcan order, perhaps 
of others, wear a hempen cord 
for a girdle. Thus Buchanan, . 


Foc gemant ſuis 
Fariata terga funibus, 


6 Pigmalion's images, newly 


made woman. | i. e. come out 


cured from a ſalivation. Wars. 

7 - what fayft thou to this 
tune, matter and method? is't not 
drown'd in the laſt rain?] This 
ftrange nonſenſe ſhould be thus 
Corrected, [T's at Down 24 


laſt REIGN, i e. theſe are ſeve- 


ri:ies unknown to the old Duke's 

time. And this is to the pur- 

pole. WarBURTON. 
Dr. Warkurton' s emendation is 


ingenious, bat T know not whe- 


ther the ſenſe may not be reſtored 


with leſs change. Let us con- 
ſider it. Lucio, a prating top, 


meets his old friend going to 


priſon, and pours out upon bim 
his 1mpertinent interrogatories, 


to which, when the poor fellow 


makes no aniwer, he adds, I bat 
reply ba what Jay'/t thou to 
this ? tune, matter, and method,— 


it not ? drowned it laft rain : ? 


ha ? what ſays thou, trot ? &.] 
It is a common phraſe uſed in 
low raillery of a man creit-fal- 
len and dejected, that he Je. 
like a drown'd puppy. Lucio, 6 
therefore, aſks him whether he. 
was drown'd in the loft rain, and 


| therefore cannot ſpeak. 


— evhich is the away P] What 
is th mode now ? 


Luci. 
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Lacio. How doth my dear morſel, thy miſtreis? 

rocures ſhe ſtill ? ha? 

Clown. Troth, Sir, ſhe hath eaten up all her beef, 
and ſhe 1s 3 3 in 85 tub, 3 

Lucio. Why, tis good; it is the right of it; it muſt 
be ſo. Ever your freſh whore, and your powder'd 
bawd ; an unſhunn'd conſequence, it muſt be ſo. Art 
going to priſon, Pompey ? 

| Clown. Yes, faith, Sir. 

Tuci. Why, tis not amils, Pompey, farewel: go, 
ſay, I ſent thee thither. For debt, Pompey? or how? 9 

Elb. For being a bawd, for being a bawd. 

Lucio. Well, then impriſon him; if impriſonment 
be the due of a bawd, why, *tis his Right. Bawd is 
he, doubtleſs, and of antiquity too; bawd born. Fare- 
wel, good Pompey commend me to the priſon, Pom- 

Pty; you will turn good huiband now, Pompey; you 
will Keep the houſe. | 
; Clown. 1 hope, Sir, your g good Worſhip will be wy 
all, 

Lucio. No, indeed, will I nor, Pompey ; it is not 
the wear. I will pray, Pompey, to encreaſe your bond- 
age: if you take it not patiently, why, your mettle 
is the more. Adieu, truſty Pompey. Bleſs TOs. Friar. 

Duke, And you. 

Lucio, Does Bridget paint ſtill, Pompey ? ha? 

Elb. Come your ways, Sir, come. | 

Clown. You will not bail me then, Sir? 

Lucio. Then, Pompey, nor now. What news abroad, 
U iar? what news? 


in the tab.] The method 
of cure for venereal complaints 


4 called the poaudering- 
7 

9 — go, fay, I ſent thee thi- 
ther, For debt Pompey ? or how?) 
It ſhould be pointed thus, Go, 
Joy, I fent thee thither for debt. 
Pompey; or how — 4. 4. to 


| tence thou fancieſt better. 


hide the ignominy of thy caſe, 
ſay, 1 ſent thee to priſon for 
debt, or whatever other pre- 
The 

ther humourouſly replies, For 
being a bawd, for being a Baud, 
i. e. the true cauſe is the molt 
honourable. 
ter, WARBURTON, 


Elb. 


This is in charac- _ 


Lucib's ſaying, that it ought to 
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Elb. Come your ways, Sir, come. 
Lucio, Go—to kennel, Pompey—go: _ 
[Exeunt Elbow, Clown pad 2 


SCENE VI. 


| What news, a 5 the Duke? 


Duke. 1 know none: can you tell me of any? 
Lucio. Some ſay, he is with the E mperor of Ruſſia; 


other Some, he is in Kome: but where is he, think 


you? 
Duke. T know not where; but whereſoever, I wiſh 


him well. 


Lucio. It was a mad fantaſtical trick of him to ſteal 
from the ſtate, and uſurp the beggary he was never 
born to. Lord Angelo dukes it well in his abſence; 


he puts Tranſgreſſion to't. 


Duke, He does well in't. 
Lucio, A little more 5 to lechery would do no 


harm in him; ſomething too crabbed that way, Friar. 


Duke. It is too general a vice, and Rverity muſt 


cure it. 


Lucio. Yes, in good ſooth, the vice is of a great 


kindred; it is well ally'd; but it is impoſſible to ex- 
tirp it quite, Friar, till cating and drinking be put 


down. They ſay, this Angelo was not made by man 


and woman after the downright way of creation. Is it 


true, think you? 
Dae. How ſhould he be made then? | 
Lucio. Some report a ſea-maid ſpawn'd him. Some, 


that he was got between two ſtock-fiſhes. But it 1s 


1 It is too general a - The the anſwer, therefore, it appears, 
occaſion of the obſervation was that Shak-/hear wrote, 
be treated with a little more le- It 7s te GENTLE @ vice, 
rity; and his anſwer to it is, — which ſignifying both indulgent 


| The vice is of great kindred. No- and avell bred, Lucio humourouſſy 
thing can be more abſurd than takes 1 it in the latter ſenſe. 
all this. From the occaſion, and WARBURTON» 


Cer tain, 
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certain, that when he makes water, his urine is con- 
geal'd ice; that I know to be true: and he is a mo- 
tion ungenerative, that's infallible. 2 

Duke. You are pleaſant, Sir, and ſpeak apace. | 

Lucio. Why, what a ruthleſs thing is this in him, 
for the rebellion of a cod-piece to take away the life 
of a man? would the Duke, that is abſent, have done 
this? ere he would have hang'd a man for the getting 
a hundred baſtards, he would have paid for the nurſing 

a thouſand. He had ſome feeling of the ſport, he 
knew the ſervice, and that inſtructed him to mercy. 

Duke. I never heard the abſent Duke much detected 
for women ; he was not inclin'd that way. 

Lucio, Oh, Sir, you are deceiv'd. 

Dake. Tis not poſſible. 

Lucio. Who, not the Duke? yes, your beggar of | 
fifty and his uſe was, to put a ducket in her * clack- 
diſh. The Duke had crotchets in him. He would 
be drunk too, that let me inform you. | 

Duke, You do him wrong, ſurely. - 

Lucio, Sir, T was an inward of his. A ſhy fellow 
was the Duke; and, I believe, I know the cauſe of 
his with-drawing. 

| Duke. What pr'ythee might be the cauſe? 

Lucio. No—pardon —*tis a ſecret muſt be lockt 
within the teeth and the lips. But this I can let you 
underſtand. The greater file of the ſubject 3 held the 
Duke to be wiſe. | 

Duke. Wile? why, no > queſtion, but he was. 


2 In the former editions. — Motion ungenerative, becauſe La- 
and he is a Motion generative; cio again in this very Scene iays-; 
that's infallible.) This may be — this ungenitured Agent ci 
Senſe ; and Lucio, perhaps, may unpeople the Province with Con- 
mean, that tho Angelico have the Finency. THEOBALD. 
Organs of Generation, yet that — Clack-diſh.) This word 
he makes no more Uſe of them I do not underſtand. 

than if he were an inanimate 3 — the greater file of the Jub- 
Puppet. But I rather think, our je#.] The larger I lik, the greater 
Author wrote; — and he is a number, 


Lucio, 


C 
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Lucio. A very end ignorant, unweighing fel. 

low. 
Dake. Either this is envy in you, folly, or miſtak- 
ing: the very ſtream of his lite, and the buſineſs he 
hath helmed, muſt, upon a warranted need, give him 
a better proclamation. Let him be but teſtimonied in 


his own bringings forth, and he fhall appear to the 


envious, a ſcholar, a ſtateſman, and a foldier. There- 


fore, you ſpeak unſkilfully ; or if your knowledge be 


more, it is much darken'd in your malice. 
Lucio. Sir, I know him, and I love him. 
Duke. Love talks with better knowledgys and Know- 
ledge with dearer love. 
Lucio. Come, Sir, I know what I know. | 
Duke. I can hardly believe that, ſince you know not 


_ what you ſpeak, But if ever the duke return, as our 


prayers are he may, let me deſire you to make your 
anſwer before him. If it be honeſt you have ſpoke, 
you have courage to maintain it. I am bound to call 


upon you, and, 3 pray you, your name? 


Lucio, Sir, my name is Lucio, well known to the 


duke. 


Dube. He ſhall know you better Sir, if I may live 


to report you. 


Lucio. I fear you not. 
Duke. O, you hope, the duke will return no more; 


or you imagine me too unhurtful an oppoſite. But, 


indeed, I can do you little harm; you'll forſwear this 


| again. 


Lucio. I'Il be hang'd firſt : thou art ! in me, 


Friar. But no more of this. Canſt thou a, if 


Claudio die to-morrow, or no ? 
Duke. Why ſhould he die, Sir! > 
Lucio. Why? for filling a bottle with a ton. di 

I would, the duke, we talk of, were return'd again; 

this ungenirur'd agent will unpeople the province with 

continency. Sparrows muſt not build in his houſe- 

eaves, becauſe they are weben The duke 1 

| | | | | wou 
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would have dark deeds darkly anſwer'd; he would ne- 
yer bring them to light; would he were return'd ! 
Marry, this Claudio is nder for untruſſing. Fare- 
well, good Friar; I priythee, pray for me. The duke, 
I ſay to thee again, would eat mutton on Fridays. 4 
He's not patt 1 it yet.5—And I ſay to thee, he would 
mouth with a beggar, tho' ſhe imelt of brown bread 
and garlick : ſay, that I ſaid fo, farewel. [ Exit. 
Duke. No might nor greatneſs in mortality 
Can cenſure ſcape : back-wounding calumn) 
The whiteſt virtue ſtrikes. What king ſo ſtrong, 


Can tie the gall up in the land'rous tongue ? 
But who comes here! ? 


8. O E N E VII. 
Enter E dus, Provoſt, Baud, my peers. 


„ Ffcal Go, away with her to priſon. 
Bard. Good my lord, be good to me; your Ho- 
nour is accounted a merciful man : good my lord. 

Eſcal. Double and treble admonition, and ſtill for- 
feit in the ſame kind? this would make mercy ſwear, *. 
and play the tyrant. ; 

Prov. A bawd of eleven years continuance, may 
it pleaſe your Honour. | 
Bawd. My lord, this is one Lucio's information a- 
gainſt me: miſtreſs Kate Keep-down was with child by 
him in the duke's time; he promis'd her marriage; 
his child is a year and a quarter old, come Philip and Fa- 


cob: J have kept it myſelf; and ſee, how he goes a- 
bout to 99 me. 


4 — eat mutton on „ Fridays. ] 6 mercy swEAR.] We ſhould 
A wench was called a laced mu- read swerve, i. e. deviate from 
ton, | THEOBALD., her nature. The common read- 

5 He is not paſt it.) Sir Tho. ing gives us the idea of a rant- 
Raums In other Editions, be is ing whore. WARBURTON. 


now paſt it, yet. 


Eſc al, | 


þ 
| 
| 
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Eſcal. This fellow is a fellow of much licence; let 

him be call'd before us. Away with her to priſon : go 

to; no more words. | Exeunt with the Bawd.] Provo, 


my brother Angelo will not be alter'd ; Claudio mult 


die to-morrow :; let him be furniſh'd with divines, and 
have all charitable preparation. If my brother wrought 
by my pity, it ſhould not be ſo with him. 

Prov. So pleaſe you, this Friar has been with him, 
and advis'd him for the entertainment of death. 

Eſcal. Good even, good father. 

Dake. Blits and goodneſs on you | 

Eſcal. Of whence are you? | 
. Duke. Not of this country, tho* my chance i is now 


— 


Jo uſe it for my time. I am a brother 


Of gracious order, late come from the See 
In ſpecial buſineſs from his holineſs, 

Eſcal. What news abroad i' th' world? 

Due. None, but that there is ſo great a fever on 
goodneſs, that the diſſolution of it muſt cure it. No- 
velty is only in requeſt; and it is as dangerous to be 


aged in any kind of courſe, as it is virtuous to be con- 
Rant in any undertaking. There is ſcarce truth enough 


alive, to make ſocieties ſecure ; but ſecurity enough, 


to make fellowſhips accurſt. Much upon this riddle 


runs the wiſdom of the world; this news is old enough, 


yet it is every day's news. I pray you, Sir, of what 


diſpoſition was the duke? 

Ejcal. One, that, above all other ſtrifes, 
Contended ſpecially to know himſelf. 

Duke. What pleaſure was he giv'n to ? 

Eſcal. Rather rejoicing to ſee another merry, than 
merry at any thing which profeſt to make him rejoice. 


A gentleman of all temperance. Burt leave we him to 
his events, with a prayer they may prove proſperous 


and let me deſire to know, how you find Claudio pre- 
par'd: I am made to underftand, chat you have lent 
him viſitation. 


= 0 All the folios, from the ths 0 
| Date. 
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| Duke. He profeſſes to have received no ſiniſter mea- 
| fure from his judge, but moſt willingly humbles him- 
{elf to the determination of juſtice ; yet had he fram'd 1 
to himſelf, by the inſtruction of his frailty, many de- | 
ceiving promiſes of life; which I by my good leiſure = 
have diſcredited to him, and now he is reſolved to die. == 
 Efeal. You have paid the heav'ns your function, and po 
the priſoner the very debt of your calling. I have la- : 
bour'd for the poor gentleman, to the extremeſt ſhore 
of my modeſty ; but my brother Juſtice have I found 
ſo ſevere, that he hath forc'd me to tell him, he is in- 
deed ſuſtice. 

Duke. If his own life anſwer the ſtraitneſs of his 
proceeding, it ſhall become him well ; wherein, if he 
chance to fail, he hath ſentenc'd bimſelf, © 

Eſcal. I am going to viſit the pritoner ; fare you 
well. [Exit. 


o'r ny VII 


Duke. Peace be with you! 
He, who the ſword of heav'n will bear, 
Should be as holy as ſevere: 1 | 
Pattern in himſelf to know, 7 a 1 
Grace to ſtand, and virtue go; = 
More nor leſs to others paying, 
Than by ſelf-offences weighing. 
Shame to him, whoſe cruel ſtriking ! 
Kills for faults of his own Iiking. 
Twice treble ſhame on Angelo, 
To weed my vice, and let his grow! 


7 Pattern in  hinſelf 2 3 rern, and, perhaps, ig Shale. 
| Grace to Hand, and virtue go.] /pear's licentious diction, ſimply 
Theſe lines 1 cannot underſtand, to cer . The ſenſe js, he that 
but believe that they ous be Gears the Fwwvord of heaven fhould. 
read thus: be holy as well as ſevere; one that 
after good examples labours to 
know himſeif, to live with in- 
nocence, and to ad with virtue. 


Oh, 


Patterning — to know, 
In Grace to ſtand, in Virtue go. 


To pattern is to work after a pat. 
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Oh, what may man within him Hide, 
Tho- angel on the outward fide ! 

How may that hkeneſs, made in crimes; 3 
Making practice on the times, | 
Draw with idle ſpiders? firings. | 

Moſt pond'rous and ſubſtantial things! [S 

Craft againſt vice I muſt apply. 

With Angelo to-night ſhall lye 

His old betrothed, bur deſpis'd 

So diſguiſe ſhall be th? diſguis'd 9 


Pay with falſhood falſe ex ating, 
And perform an old IE 


8 How may likenefs ide in 


crimes, 
Making pradtice on the times, 
To draw with idle ſpiders 
firings 
Moft pondrous and ſubſtantial 
things.] Thus all the Edi- 
tions read corruptly: and ſo have 
made an obſcure paſlage in it- 
ſelf, quite unintelligible. 
ſpear wrote it thus, 


How may THAT likeneſs, PR 


in Crimes, 
Making practice on the times, 
Draw 


The ſenſe is this, 300 much 
wickedneſs may a man hide avi//- 
in, tho' he appear an angel aui - 


Shake- 


Hind may that 8 made 
in > i. e. by Hy pocriſy; 


la pretty paradoxical expreſſion, 


an angel made in crimes] by impo- 
{ing upon the world {thus em- 


phatically expreſſed, making prac- 


tice on the times] draw with its 
falſe and feeble pretences [finely 


called ſpiders /trings}]' the moſt | 
pondrous and ſubſtantial matters 
of the world, as Riches, Ho- . 


oer; Power, Reputation, Wc. 
WARBURTON, 


'9 So diſguiſe ſhall by th dif- 


guis d.] So diſauiſe ſhall by 
means of a perſon di{guiſea, re- 
turn an zjuricus demand with a 
counterfeit perſon. 


\ 


[Exit 
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4 G R 4 N G E. 
Enter Mariana, Xe Boy 1 
S N 


AKE, oh, take thoſe lips away, * 
That ſo feveetly were forſworn 
And thoſe eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do miſclead the morn ;, 

But my kiſſes bring again, . 5 

Seals Ul love, but 7 in vain. | — _- 


Enter Duke. - 
Mari. Break off thy ſong, and haſte thee quick. 


awa 
Here coke a man of comfort, whoſe advice 
Hath often ſtill'd my brawling diſcontent.— 
cry you mercy, Sir, and well could wiſh, 
You had. not found me here ſo muſical . 
Let me excuſe me, and believe me ſo. „ 
My mirth it much diſpleas'd, but pleas'd my woe. 5 

Du 6. 


2 Take, od, tale Ke. J This But my poor heart fir fot 1 | 
is part of a little ſong of Shale- Bound in thoſe e by thee. 
/pcar's own writing, conſiſting of ARBURTON. 
two Stanza's, — ſo extremely This ſong is entire in Brau- 
ſweet, that the reader won't be Mom r's Bloody Brother, and in 
Uiſpleaſed to have the other. Shake/pear's poems. The latter 

Hide, oh, hide thoſe hills of Stanza is omitted by Mariana, as 


© ſrow, not ſuiting a female character. 
Which *. frozen boſom bears,  TaxOBALD. 
On whoſe tops, the pinks that 2 My mirth it much di lead, 
grow, but pleas'd my e.] 


Are you that __ wears, T hough the Babe ſoothed my 
Yor + n : 


* 
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Dake. Tis good; tho' mulick oft hath ſuch a 


r « 

To make bad, good ; and good provoke to harm. 
I pray you, tell me, hath any body enquir'd for me 

here to day? much upon this time, have 1 835 
here to meet. 

Meri. You have not been enquir'd after: "L have 
late here all day. 

Due. I do conſtantly 3 believe you : 


Fate Label. 


the time is come, even now. I ſhall crave your for- 

bearance a little; may be, I will call upon you anon 

for ſome advantage to yourſelf. 
Ari. I am ways bound to you. E. 


SCENE. 


Duke. Very well met, and welcome. 
What is the news from this good deputy ? 

Jab. He hath a garden circummur'd with brick, 4 
Whoſe weſtern fide is with a vineyard backt; 
And to that vineyard is a planched gate, 
That makes his opening with this bigger key; 
This other doth command a little door, 
Which from the vineyard to the garden leads ; 
There, on the heavy middle of the night, 
Have I my promiſe made to call upon him. 

Duke. But ſhall you on your knowledge find thi 

| way? 

Jab. Pve ta'en a due and wary note upon't. 

With whiſp'ring and moſt n diligence, 


ſorrows, it had no tendency to c walled ound. He 


produce light merriment. cauſed the deors 10 be mured anf 
3 Conflantly. ] Certainly ; with- 2 15. | 
out fluctaation of mind. Pal Nr RR'Ss Palace of Pleaſure. 


+4 Circummur'd with brick.] 


In 


e 
4 
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In adtion all of precept, 5 he did ſhew me 


The way twice o'er. 
Duke. Are there no other tokens 
Between you *greed, concerning her A 2 
Lab. No : none, but only a repair i'th' dark; 
And that I have poſſeſt him, 6 my moſt ſtay . _ 
Can be but brief; for I have made him know, 
[ have a ſervant comes with me along, 
That ſtays upon me; whole perſuaſion is, 
come about my brother. 
Dufte. Tis well born up. 
| have not yet made known to Mariana 
A word of this. What, hoa ! within come forth! 


SCENE Il. 
Enter Mariana. - 


| pray you be acquainted with this maid; 
She comes to do you good. 
Lab. I do deſire the like. 
Duke. Do you perſuade yourſelf chat I reſpe& you? 
Mari. Good Friar, 1 know you do; and I have 
found it. | 


Duke. Take then this your companion by the hand, 


Who hath a ſtory ready for your ear. 


| ſhall attend your leiſure ; but make haſte 3 
The .vaporous night approaches. 


| Mari. 8 ne you to walk aſide ? 


Ereun Mar. and Id 


1 Is a gion all of precept. — In precept all of action; that is, in 
. ſhewing the ſeveral turnings direction gi ven not by words but by 
of the way with his hand; mute figns. 
which action contained ſo many 6 1 have poſſe e/t him.] I have 
precepts, being given for my di- made him clearly and Rgongly h 
rection. | Wa RBURTON. comprehend. 
e think we mould tead, 


Z 2 | Duke. 
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Duke. O place and greatneſs ! 7 millions of falſe * 

> eyes 1 

Are ſtuck upon thee: volumes of report 

Run with theſe falſe and moſt contrarious queſts + 

Upon thy doings : thouſand *ſcapes of wit | 

| Make thee the father of their idle dreams, 

And rack thee in their fancies ! | 


SC = NESW. 
Enter Mariana, and Iſabel. 


( 


Welcome; how agreed. 


ab. She'll rake the enterprize upon her, father, 


If you adviſe it. 


Duxe. *Ti1s not my conſent, 


But my intreaty too. 


ab. Little have you to ſay, 1 
When you depart from him, but ſoft and low, 
„Remember now my brother.“ „ 


Mari. Fear me not. 


Due. Nor, gentle daughter, fear you not at all : 


 * Falſe eyes.] That is, Eyes 
| Infidious and trayterous. 

+ Contrarious gueſts. ] Different 
reports run counter to each other. 
7 O place and greatneſs !——)] 
It plainly appears that /i, fine 
ſpeech belongs ro that which con- 


* - cludes the preceding Scene, be- 
For 


tween the Duke and Lucio. 
they are abſolutely foreign to the 


- ſabje@ of this, and are the natu- 


ral reflections ariſing from that. 
Beſides, the very words, Run 
 evith THESE falſe and moſt contra- 
rious gueſts, evidently refer to 
Lucio's ſcandals juſt preceding: 
which the Oxford Eaitor, in his 
uſual way, has emended, by al- 
tering hee to their, — 
ſome time might be given to the 
two women to confer together, 


— 


But that 


the players, I ſuppoſe, took par! 
of the ſpeech, beginning at Ne 
might nor greatneſs, &c. and put 
it here, without troubling them- 
ſelves about its pertinency. How- 
ever, we are obliged to them for 
not giving us their own imperti- 
nency, as they have frequently 
done in other places. W a8. 

J cannot agree that theſe lines 
are placed here by the players. 
The ſentiments are common, and 
ſuch as a Prince, given to reflec- 
tion, muſt have of.en preſent. 
There was a neceſlity to fill up | 
the time in which the Ladies 
converſe apart, and they muſt 


have quick tongues and ready 


apprehenſions, if they under- 
ſtood each other while this 


ſpeech was uttered. 
P | He 
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He is your huſband on a pre- contract; | 
To bring you thus together, tis no fin 3% 
Sich that the juſtice of your title to him 
Doth flouriſh the deceit. Come, let us go; 
Our « corn's to reap ; for yet our tithe” s to ſow. 9 .[ Exe.” 


$ CEN E Y 
Changes 70 the Priſon. 


Enter Provott and Clown. 


OM E hither, firrah : can you cut off a 
man's head? 

Chas If the man be a bachelor, Sir, I can: but 
if he be a marry'd man, he is his wife's head, and 1 
can never cut off a woman's head. | 

Prov. Come, Sir, leave me your ſnatches, and viel 
me a direct anſwer. To-morrow morning are to die 
Claudio and Barnardine, Here is in our priſon a com- 
mon executioner, who in his office lacks a helper; if 
you will take it on you to aſſiſt him, it ſhall redeem 
you from your gyves ; if not, you ſhall have your 
full time of impriſonment, and your deliverance with 


Prov. 4 


an unpitied whipping ; for you have been a notorious | 


bawd, 


Clown, Sir, I have been an unlawful band; time 


d Deth flouriſh the deceit.] | A 
metaphor taken from embroide- 


ry, where a coarſe ground is fil- 


led up and covered with figures 
of rich materials and elegant 
workmanſhip, WARBURTON. 

ier yet our TYTHE'S 
to /ſow] As before, the blunder- 
ing Editors have made a prince 
of the prieſtly Angelo, ſo here 
they have — a prieſt of the 


prince. We ſhould read TiLTH,. 
1 44, Our lags, js 168 to make. 1 
„ 1 out 


2 


The grain, from which we ex- 
pect our harveſt, is not yet put 
into the ground. WaRBURTON. 

The reader is here attempted 
with a petty ſophiſm. We ſhould 
read tilth, i. e. our tillage is to 
nale. But in the text it is zo / 3 
and who has ever ſaid that 574 
tillage was to fow ? I believe 
tithe is right, and that the ex- 
preſſion i is proverbial, in which 
tithe is taken, by an eaſy meto- 
nymy, for bare. 
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out of mind, but yet I will be content to bea lawful 

hangman. I would be glad to receive ſome inſtruction 

from my fellow- partner. 

5 bales. What s. Horn, where's aol, 
ere! 


Enter Abborioa, 


ler. Do you call, Sir? 

Prov. Sirrah, here's a fellow will help you to-mor- 
row in your execution; if you think it meet, com. 
pound with him by the year, and let him abide here 
with you; if not, uſe him for the preſent, and diſ- 
miſs him. He cannot plead bis eſtimation with Jou 
| he hath been a bawd. | 

Abhor. A bawd, Sir ? fic upon him, he will ai 
credit our miſtery. * 

Prov. Go to, Sir, you weigh equally ; ; a a feather 
will turn the ſcale. t. 

Clown. Pray, Sir, by your good favour; (for, ſure- 
ly, Sir, a good favour you have, but that you have a 
hanging, look ;) do you call, Le your wocupation a 
miſtery ? 

Abhor. Ay, Sir; a miſtery. 

Clown. Painting, Sir, I have heard ſay, 1 is a miſtery; 
and your whores, Sir, being members of my occu- 
pation, uſing painting, do prom my occupation a 
miſtery: but what miſtery there ſhould be in bang- 
ing, if 1 ſhould be hang'd, I cannot imagine. * a y 

A er, 


1 4; ered our myſtery.] I 2 avhat — Shire ould be 
think it juſt worth while to ob- in hanging, if 1 ſhould be hang 45 
ſerve, that the word nyſtery, when I cannot imagine. 

uſed to ſignify a trade or manual Abhor. Sir, it is a . 
profeſſion, ſhould be ſpelt witn Clown. Proof. 


an 2, and not a y; becauſe it Abhor. Every true ma' ab- 
comes from the Greek Mvs9- parel fits your thief. 
lia, bat from the French, Me/tier. 2 Fit be too little far 


0 WARBURTON, — your true man ee 
E | is 


1 


nion of the true man. 
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Abhor. Sir, it is a miſtery. Rea T a 


Clown. Proof. 15 


Ablior. Every true man's apparel fits your thief. 


big enough FF it be loo big for 


your thief, your thief thinks it lit- 


| tle enough: ſo every true man's ap- 


parel fits your thief. ] Thus it 


ſtood in all the editions till Mr. 
Theebald's, and was, methinks, 
not very difficult to be under- 
ſtood. The plain and humour- 


ous ſenſe of the ſpeech is this, 


Every true man's apparel which 


the thief robs him of, fits the 


thief, Why ? becauſe if it be 
too little for the thief, the true 


man thinks it big enough: i. e. 
a purchaſe too good for him. 80 


that this fits the thief in the opi- 
But if it 
be too big for the thief, yet the 
thief thinks it little enough : 7. 
e. of value little enough. 80 
that this fits the thief in his own 
opinion. Where we ſee that the 
pleaſantry of the joke conſtſts in 


the equivocal ſenſe of 5/7 enough 


and little enough, Yet Mr. Theo- 
bald ſays, he can ſee no ſenſe in 
all this, and therefore alters the 
whole thus.—Abhor. Every true 


man's. apparel fits your thief. 
Clown. JF is be too little for your 
true man, your thief thinks it big 


enough ; if it be too, big for your 


true man, your thisf thinks it lit. 


tle enough, And for this alte- 


ration gives this extraordinary | 


reaſon.—— I am ſatisfied the poet 


| intended a regular ſyllogiſm; and 


{ Jubmit it to judgment, whether 


my regulation has not reſtor'd that. 


Wit and humour which was quite 
bft in the depravation. But 


the blace is corrupt, tho' Mr. 
1 Theobald could not find it out. 


Z 4 


Let us conſider it a fictle, The 
Hangmancalls his trade a miſtery: 
the Cloaun cannot conceive it, 
The Hangman undertakes to prove 
it in theſe words, Every true man's 
apparel, &c. but this proves the 
thief's trade a miſtery, not the 
hangman's, Hence it appears 
that the ſpeech in which the 
hangman prov'd his trade a miſte- 
ry, is loſt. The very words it is 


impoſſible to retrieve, but one 


may eaſily underſtand what me- 
dium he employed in proving it: 
without doubt the very ſame the 
Clown employed to prove the 
thief's trade a miſtery : namely, 
that all forts of clothes fitted the 
hangman. - The. Clown, on hear- 
ing this argument, replied, I 
ſuppoſe to this effect; Hr, by 


the ſame kind of reaſoning, I can 


prove the thief®s trade too to bea 


miſiey. The other aſks how, 


and the Clou goes on as above, 


Every true man's apparel fis your 
tief; if it be 109 little, &c. The 
jocular coneluſion from the whole 
being an infinuation that i ni,ꝗ, 
hang nan were rogues alike. This 
conjecture. gives a ſpirit and inte- 
grity to the dialog ue, whichy in 
Its preſent mangled condition, is 
altogether wanting : and ſhewss 


why the argument of every, true 


mam apparel, &. was in all the 
editions given to the Clorn,-to 
whom indeed it belongs - and 


likewiſe that the preſent reading 


of that argument 18 the trae. 
The loſt ſpeeches came in at the 

place marked by the aſteriſs. 
| oy VWAIBVUNTox, 


Cusn. 


} 
1 
19 
| 
| 
| 
i 
1 
+ 
[| 
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-Clown. It it be too little for your thief, your true 


man thinks it big enough: if it be too big for your 


thief, your thief thinks it little W ſo every true 
man's 0 fits your thick, . 


Ke. enter rern 


* Are you agreed N 
Clown. Sir, I will ſerve him : for I + find, your 
hangman is a more penitent trade than your bad; 


he doth oftner aſk forgiveneſs, 


Prov. You, firrah, provide your block and rue 
ax to-morrow, four o *clock; 
Abhor. Come on bawd, I will inſtruct thee in my 


trade. Follow. 


Clawn, I do deſire to learn, Sir; and J hope, if you 
have occaſion to uſe me for your own turn, you ſhall 
find me yare : for, truly, Sir, for your kindneſs, I owe 
you a good turn, Ex. 

4 Call hither Barnardine, "owl Claudio : 5 
One has my pity; not a jot the other, 

Being a murd' rer, tho he were my brother. 


8'C EN E VI. 


Enter Claudio. 


Look, here's the warrant, Claudio, for thy death; 

Tis now dead midnight, and by eight to-morrow 

Thou muſt be made immortal. Where's Barnardine * 
Claud. As faſt lock d up in ſleep, as guiltleſs la- 


bour 


When it yes ſtarkly 3in the travellers hanes, 


He'll not awake. 


Prov. Who can do good on him? 


Well, go, prepare yourſelf. Lo Claud. ] But hark, 


What noiſe? [Knock within. 


4 rs Stifly. Theſe two lines afford a very pleaſing image, 
| Heav'n 


* 


W 
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Heav'n give your ſpirits comfort by and bye goon 


I hope, it is ſome pardon, or reprieve, 


For the moſt gentle Claudio. 


Welcome, father. 


: | Emter Duke. 
Duke, The beſt and wholeſom'ſt fpirits of the 5. | 


Invellop you, good Provoſt ! who call'd here of late? 


Prov. None, ſince the curfew rung. 


Duke. Not Jſabel? 
Prov. No. 


Duke. They will then, ere't be long 
Prov. What comfort is for Claudio? 
Duke. There's ſome in hope. 
Prov. It is a bitter deputy. 


Dake, Not fo, not fo; 


his life is parallebd 


Eyn with the ſtroke * and line of his great Juſtice; 
He doth with holy abſtinence ſubdue - 


+ To qualifie in others. 


| That in himſelf, which he ſpurs on his pow'r 
Were he meal'd 5 


With that, which he corrects, then were he tyran- 


NOUS 3 


But this being ſo, he's juſt. Now they are come. 


[ Knock. Provolt goes out. 


This is a gentle Provoſt , ſeldom, when 
The ſteeled goaler is the friend of men. 
How now ? what noiſe ? 1 ſpirit's poſſeſt with 


e 


*Strole is here put for the 
| firke of a pen or a line. 


4 To qualify.) To temper, to 
moderate, as we ſay wine is ſua- 
lifed with water. 

5 Were he meal d.] Were he 


fprinkled ; were he defiled. A 


gure of the ſame kind our Au- 
15 uſes in Macbeth, the blogd- 
bolter' A Banquo. 


: "=! fpirit's 2 with 


That 


That wounds the unre/ifting 
poſter n with theſe firokes. ] 
The line is irr egalar, and the an- 


re/ifting poſtern 10 ſtrange an ex- 


preſſion, that want of meaſure, 


and want of ſenſe might juſtly 
raiſe ſuſpicion of an errour, yet 
none of the later Editors ſeem 


to have ſuppoſed the place faul. 


ty except Sir Tho, Hanmer, wha 
reads 20 unreſfing poſtern. The 


three folios have it uniting . — 
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That woundsth* unreſiſting poſtern with theſe ſtrokes, 
if Provolt returns. 

Prov. There he muſt lay, until the officer 

Ariſe to let him in; he is call'd up. | 

_ _ Dike. Have you no countermand for Claudio yet, 

But he mult die to-morrow? 

Prov. None, Sir, none. 

Duke. As near the dawning, Prov, as It is, 

You ſhall hear more ere morning. 
Prov. Happily, 

You ſomething know; yet, I believe, there comes 

No countermand ; no ſuch example have we : 

Beſides, upon the very ſiege of juſtice, 

Lord Angelo hath to the publick ear 

Profeſt the COmLrAry. | 


8 8 E N „ NI 
Enter a Meſenger- 


Dre. This is his lordfhip's man. | 5 
Prov. And here comes Claudio's pardon. 
My lord hath ſent you this note, and 
this further charge, that you {rerve not from the ſ mal. 
eſt article of it, neither in time, matter, or other cir- 
cumſtance. Good morrow L as 1 take 1 it, it is al. 


moſt day. 
Prov. I ſhall obey ham, | Exit Me eſſenger. 
Duke. This i is his pardon, purchas'd by ſuch (in, 


Aide. 
For which the pardoner himſelf is in: 

Hence hath offence his quick celerity, 

V hen 1 it is borne 1 in high authority; 


ern, out of which Mr. Rowe tracted anreſting, but he 3 
made wnre/fing, and the reſt fol- ed his emendation on the very 
lowed him. Sir Tho. Hanmer ſyllable that wants authority, 
ſeems to have ſuppoſed wnre//7- What can be made of ay/i/tin; * 
ing the word in the copies, from know not; the beſt * occuis 
which he plaufibly enough ex- to me 1s anfecling. | 
Fl 7. When 
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When vice makes mercy, mercy's ſo extended, 
That, for the fault's love, is th offender friended. 


Now, Sir, what news ? 


Prov. I told you: lord Angelo, be Hie thinking 
me remiſs in mine office, awakens me with this un- 
wonted putting on ; methinks, ſtrangely ; for he nath | 


not us'd it before. 
Duke. Pray you, let's hear. 


. Provoſt reads the letter. 


IV hatſoever you may hear to the contrary, let Claudio 
be executed by four of the clock, and in the afternoon 


| Barnardine : for my better ſatisfaction, let me have 


Claudio's head ſent me by five. Let this be duly per- 
form'd, with à thought that more depends on it than we 
muſt yet deliver, Thus fail not to do your Mer, 45 Dou 
will anſwer it at your peril, 


What ſay you to this, Sir? 

Duke. What is that Barnardine, who is to be exc- 
cuted in the afternoon? 

Prov. A Bohemian born; but here nurſt op and 
bred; one that is a priſoner nine years old. 

Duke. How came it that the abſent Duke had not 
cither deliver'd him to his liberty, or executed him? I 
have heard, it was ever his manner to do ſo. 

Prov. His friends ſtill wrought reprieves for him; 
and, indeed, his fact, *cill now in the government of 
lord Angelo, came not to an undoubtful proof. 

Duke. Is it now apparent ? 

Prov. Moſt maniteſt, and not deny'd by himſelf. 

Duke, Hath he born himſelf penitent in priſon ? how 


ſeems he to be touch'd ? | 
Prov. A man that apprehends death no more dread- 


Koons but as a drunken lep; careleſs, — 5 
85 | | cat- | 


* 
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fearleſs of what's paſt, preſent, or to come; inſenſible 
of mortality, and deſperately mortal. 7 4 
Dake. He wants advice. in 
Prov. He will here none; he hacks evermore had 

the liberty of the priſon : give him leave to eſcape 
hence, he would not: drunk many times a day, if 
not many days entirely drunk. We have very often 
awak*d him, as if to carry him to execution, and 
ſhew d him a ſeeming warrant for it; it hath not e 
him at all. 

Dake. More of him anon. There is written in your 
brow, -Proveſt, honeſty and conſtancy; if I read it 
not truly, my ancient ſkill beguiles me; but in the 
boldneſs of my cunning, I will lay myſelf 4 in hazard, 

Claudio, whom here you have a warrant to execute, 
is no greater forfeit to the law than Angelo, who hath _ 
ſentenc'd him. - To make you underſtand this in a ma- 
nifeſted effect, I crave but four days reſpite; for the 
which you are to do me bagh a PO and a danger- 
ous courteſy. 

Prov. Pray, Sir, i in what ? 

Dake. In the delaying death. - 

Prov. Alack !! how may I do it, 5 che hour 
limited, and an expreſs command, under penalty, to 
deliver his head in the view of Angelo? I may make 
my caſe as Claudio s, to croſs this in the ſmalleſt. 
Duke. By the vow of mine Order, I warrant you, 
if my inſtructions may be your guide. Let this Barnar- 
dine be this mornin 8 executed, and his head borne to 


Angelo. 


Plob Angelo hath ſeen them both, 2 will diſcover 
the favour. 


N Oh, 55 LY great diſs puiſer, a and you may 


7 oe ;ſperatel « TY This ex- not ö it was ever onittch, 
9 is obſcure, Sir Thama, I am inclined to believe that 4% 
anmer reads mortally dt, operate. perately mortal means 7: Mouth 
| Mortally is in low converſation Wi/chievause - 
v6 d in this ſenſe, but I know : E an 
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add to it. Shave the head, and tie the beard, and ſay 
it was the deſire of the penitent to be ſo barb'd before 
his death; you know the courſe is common. If any 
thing fall to you upon this, more than thanks and good 
fortune; by the Saint whom I profeſs, I will plead 
againſt it with my life. e 
Prov. Pardon me, good father; it is againſt my 
oath. 5 . „ 
Duke. Were you ſworn to the Duke, or to the de- 
: Prem To him, and to his ſubſtitutes... _ 
Duke. You will think you have made no offence, 
if the Duke avouch the juſtice of your dealing? 
Prov. But what likelihood is in that? 

Duke. Not a reſemblance, but a certainty. Yet ſince 

I ke you fearful, that neither my coat, integrity, nor 
my perſuaſion, can with eaſe attempt you, I will go 
further than I meant, to pluck all fears out of you. 
Look you, Sir, here is the hand and ſeal of the Duke; 
you know the character, I doubt not; and the ſignet 
is not ſtrange to you. 

Prov. I know them botn. . 
Duke. The contents of this is the return of the 
Duke; you ſhall anon over-read it at your pleaſure; 
where you ſhall find, within theſe two days he will be 
here. This is a thing, which, Angelo knows not, for 
he this very day receives letters of ſtrange tenor; per- 
chance, of the Duke's death; perchance, of his en- 
tering into ſome monaſtery; but, by chance, nothing 
of what is writ. Look, the unfolding ſtar calls up 
the ſhepherd z put not yourſelf into amazement how 
theſe things ſhould be; all difficulties are but ealy, _ 
when they are known. Call your executioner, and 
oft with Barnardine's head: I will give him a preſent 
| {fhrift, and adviſe him for a better place. Yet you are 


3 255 2 . 
8 Nothing of avhat is avrit.] the Duke pointing to the letter 
We ſhould read — Here aurit.— in his hand. WARBURTON. 
| | „„ | amaz'd, 


— 
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amaz'd, but this ſhall abſolutely reſolve you. Come 


away, It is almoſt clear dawn, I [Exeunt, 


8 4 E N E VII. | 
Enter Clown, 


Clown. Tam as well acquainted here, ak I was in 
our houſe of profeſſion ; one would think, it were 
miſtreſs Over-done's own houle ; for here be many of 
her old cuftomers. Firſt, here” s young Mr. Raſh, , 
he's in for a commodity of brown pepper and old gin- 


ger, nineſcore and ſeventeen pounds; of which he 


made five marks ready money: marry, then, ginger 
was not much in requeſt: for the old women were all 
dead. Then is there here one Mr. Caper, at the ſuit 


of maſter Three-Pile the mercer; for ſome four ſuits: 


of peach-colour'd ſattin, which now peaches. him a 
beggar. Then have we here young Dizzy, and young 
Mr. * Deep-wor, and Mr. Copper ſpur, and maſter 
Starve-lacky the rapier and dagger-man, and young 
Drop-heir that kill'd luſty Pudding, and Mr. Forthlight 
the tilter, and brave Mr. Shooty the great traveller, 
and wild [alf-canne that ſtabb'd Pots, and, I think, 


forty more; all great doers in our trade, and are now 


in for the Lord's „ 


9 Firp heres young Mr. Raſh. 1 W think this expreſſion 
Sc.] This enumeration of the intended to ridicule the puritans, 
inhabitants of the priſon affords whoſe turbulence and indecency 
a very ſtriking view of the often brought them to priſon, 
Practices predominant in Se, and who conſidered themſelves 
Jpear's age. Beſides thoſe whoſe as ſuffering for religion. 


tollies are common to all times, It is not unlikely that men im- 
we have four fighting men and a prifaged for other crimes, might 


traveller. It 15 not unlikely that repreſent themſelves to caſual 
the originals of theſe pictures enquirers, as ſuffering for puri- 
were then known. taniim, and that this might be 
1 za for the Lord 'L ſake, ] 2. e. the common cant of the priſons. 
to * for the reſt of their lives. In Donne's time every priſoner 
n was n to jail by ſuretiſhip. 

Enter 
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Enter Abhorſon. | 


or. Sirrah, bring Barnardine hither. K 
| Clown, Maſter Barnardine, you mult riſe and be 
 hang'd, maſter Barnardine. | 

Abbas. What, hoa, Barnardine ! | 

Barnar. (within. A pox o your throats ; who 
makes that noiſe there? what are you? _ 

Corn. Your friend, Sir, the hangman: you muſt 
be ſo good, Sir, to riſe, and be pur to death. 

Barnar. Leit hin.] ny, you rogue, away z I am 
ſlee y. Y 
ler Tell him, he muſt awake, and that quickly 
tOO. 

Clown. Pray, matter Barnardine, awake till you 
are executed, and ſleep afterwards. 

Abhor. Go in to him, and fetch him out. + 
Clown, He is coming, Its he is coming; I hear 
the ſtraw ruſtle. 


Enter Barnardine. 


Abhor. Is the ax upon the block, Sirrah : N 

Clown, Very ready, Sir. 

Barnar, How now, Abhor ſon ? what's the news 
with you ? 

Avhor, Truly, Sir, I would deſire you to clap into 
your prayers : for, look you, the warrant's come. 

Barnar. You rogue, I have ED drinking all night, 
am not fitted fort. | 

Clown. Oh, the better, Sir ; for he that drinks all 
night, and is hang'd betimes in the morning, may ſleep 
the ſounder all the next day. N 


Enter Duke. 


Abhor. Look you, Sir, here comes your r ghoſtly fa 
ther; do we jeſt now, think you? | 
Due. Sir, induced by my charity, and hearing no. W 
haſtily you are to depart, I am come to adviſe gd 
8 you, and pray with you. 55 

Bar uar. 
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Barnar. Friar, not I: I have been drinking hard all 


night, and I will have more time to! prepare me, or 


they ſhall beat out my brains with billets: I will not 


conſent to die this day, that's certain. 


Duke. Oh, Sir, you muſt; and therefore, 1 beſeech 


you, look forward on the j journey you ſhall go. 


Barnar. I ſwear, I will r not die to-day for axd man's 


perſuaſion. 
Duke. But hear you, 
| Barnar. Not a word: i you have any thing to ſay 


to me, come to my ward; for thence will not I to 


day. Exit. 
8 CEN E IX. 


Enter Provoſt. 


Duke. Unfit to live, or K's oh, gravel heart 
After him, fellows : bring him to the block. * 
[ Exeunt Abhorſon and Clown. 
Prov. Now, Sir, how do you find the priſoner ? 
Dake. A creature unprepar'd, unmeet for death; 
And, to tranſport him in the mind he is, 
: Were damnable. 
Prov. Here in the priſon, father, 
There dy'd this morning of a cruel fever 
One Ragozine, a moſt notorious pirate, | 
A man of Claudio's years; his beard, and head, 
Juſt of his colour: what if we omit | 
his reprobate, till he were well inclin'd ; 
And fatisfy the deputy with the viſage 
| Of Ragozine, more like to Claudio? 
| Duke. O, tis an accident, that heav'n provides : 
| Diſpatch 1 it preſently. The hour draws on 


* Here is a line given to the are gone out, turns again to the 


Duke which belongs to the Pro- Duke. 


oft. The Proveft, while the 2—— 75 err him.] To 


Duke is lamenting the obduracy remove him from one world 4 
of the priſoner, cries out, After another. The French 2r#pas af- 
8 filiows, &c. and, when they fords a kindred ſenſe. 


Pre- 


=o FO no. Y 1% PFA-—z fo 
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prefixt by Angels. See, this be done, 


And ſent according to command; while 1 
Perſuade this rude wretch willingly to die. 

Prov. This ſhall be done, good father, preſently 
But Barnardine mult die this afternoon ; - Me 
And how ſhall we continue Claudio, 0 1 
To ſave me from the danger that might ue SE "= 
If he were known alive ? til 

Dake. Let this be done: | | 
Put them in ſecret holds, both Lame ee * E F 
Ere twice the ſun hath made his journal greeting 
To th' under generation,? you ſhall find 
Your ſafety manifeſted, 

Prov. I am your free dependent. 

Duke. Quick, diſpatch, and ſend the head to An- 

gelo. | 820 Provoſt, (+: 
Now will I write letters to  Anetla, oh 
(The Provoſt, he ſhall bear them ;) whoſe contents | nu 
Shall witneſs to him, I am near at home; , 4 
And that, by great injunctions I am bound 
| To enter publickly : him I'll defire 
To meet me at the conſecrated fount, 
A league below the city ; and from thence, 
By cold gradation and weal- balanced form, 


| We ſhall” Om with Angelo. 


4 
5 
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— > 


Euter Provoſt. 


Phew, e is the head, I'll carry it myself. 5 
Duke. Convenient is it. Make a ſwift return; Gy 
For! would commune with you of ſuch thing 35, 2 A 
That want no ears but yours. : 
Prov. Tl make all fpeed. 15 ben. 
Lab. N [2w4hin.}| Peace,” hoa, be beret. , 
3 To th under generation. )-—S0 editions to Lgonders | | nas and 
Sir Tho, Hanmer with true judg- yondet- were confoundee2" 9&4 T9 21g hs 
ment. It was in all the. Oe ws 725.200 Xe oo 47 1, f 
Vor. I. Had Bait nd - ob ff g odd ned © bas 35 Ep, 


\ 
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Duke. The tongue of Jabel. She comes to 
know, 
If yet her brother's pardon be come hither: 
But I will keep her ignorant of her good, 
To make her heav'nly comforts of deſpair, 
When it is leaſt expected. 


S Cc E. N E og 
Enter Vabel. 


Jab. Hoa, by your leave. - 
Dake. Good morning to you, fair and gracious 

daughter. 

Iſab. The better, giv'n me by ſo holy a man. 
Hath yer the deputy ſent my brother's pardon ? 

Duke.. He hath releas'd him, Jabel, from the world; 
His head is off, and ſent to Angelo. 

Jab. Nay, but it is not ſo. 

Duke. It is no other. 

Shew your wiſdom, daughter, in your cloſeſt patience. 
ab. Oh, I will to him, and pluck out his eyes. 

| Duke. You ſhall not be admitted to his light. 

1/ab. Unhappy Claudio] wretched Iſabel! 
Injurious world! moſt damned Angelo ! 

Dake. This nor hurts him, nor profits you a jot; 
Forbear it therefore, give your cauſe to heav'n. 
Mark, what I fay; which you ſhall ſurely find 
By ev'ry ſyllable a faithful verity. 

The Duke comes home to-morrow; dry your eyes; 
One of our convent, and his confeſſde | 

Gave me this inſtance: already he hath carry d 
Notice to Eſcalus and Angelo, | 

Who do prepare to meet him at the gates, 


There to give up their pow'r, If you Can, pace your 


In that good path that 1 would with it go, lwiſdom 


A better reaſon might have ſhe might with more keenneſ⸗ 
been given. It was neceſſary to accuſe the Deputy. 
keep Jabella in e that 


And 


Sn 2a e | REES TI A . 
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And you ſhall have your boſom 4 on this wretch; 


Grace of the Duke, revenges to your heart, 
And gen'ral honour. _ SER 

Tab. Tm directed by you. 295 

Dake. This letter then to friar Peter give; 
Tis that he ſent me of the Duke's return: 
Say, by this token, I deſire his company 12 
At Mariana's houſe to- night. Her cauſe and yours 
Pl] perfect him withal, and he ſhall bring you 
Before the Duke, and to the head of Ang eio 
Accuſe him home, and home. For my poor ſelf, 
I am combined 5 by a ſacred vow, . 
And ſhall be abſent. Wend you with this letter: 
Command theſe fretting waters from your eyes 
With a light heart; truſt not my holy Order, 
If I pervert your courſe. Who's here? 


SCE E 
Euter Lucio. 


Lucio. Good even ;—— 
Friar, where's the Provoſt? 

Duke. Not within, Sir. ; 

Lucio. Oh, pretty Iſabella, J am pale at mine heart, 
to ſee thine eyes ſo red; thou muſt be patient; I am 
tain to dine and ſup with water and bran; I dare not 
for my head filmy belly: one fruitful meal would ſtr 
me tot. But they ſay the Duke will be here to- mor- 
row. By my troth, Jabel, I lov'd thy brother: if the 
old 6 fantaſtical Duke of dark corners had been at 
home, he had liv'd. 1 Exit Iſabella. 


4 Hour boſem.] Your wiſh; cembinare huſband of Mariana. 
Jour heart's denre. | 6 JF the uid, &.] Sir Thomas 
5 T am combined by a ſacred Hanmer reads, he odd fantaſtical 
Vow, } ] once thought this thould Dube, but o is a, common word 
e confined, but Shake/pear ales in ludicrous language, as, hre 
combine for to bind by a ja or was old revelling. 
&zYeement, fo he calls Aricew the 


TT. = Due. 
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Duke. Sir, the Duke is marvellous little beholden 
to your reports; but the beſt is, he lives not in them. 

Lucio. Friar, thou knoweſt not the Duke fo well 
as I do; he's a better woodman, 7 than thou rt him 
- FOX: © 


Duke. Well; you will anſwer this one day. Fare ye 


well. 
Lucio. Nay, tarry, rm 85 along with oo: I can 
tell thee pretty tales of the Duke. 


Dake. You have told me too many of him . | 


Sir, if they be true; if not true, none were enough. 
Lucio. I was once before him for getting a wench 
with child. 
Duke. Did you ſuch a thing: ? 


Lucio. Yes, marry, did I; but I was fa to for- 


ſwear it; they would elſe have marry'd me to the rot- 
ten medlar. 

Dake. Sir, your company is fairer than honeſt : reſt 
you well. 

Lucio. By my troth, I'II go with thee to the lane's 
end. If bawdy talk offend you, we'll have very little 
of it, . Friar, I am a a kind of bur, I ſhall ſtick. 


[ Exeunt. 


SCENE: XII. 
' Changes 10 the Palace. 
Enter Angelo and Eſcalus. 


Eſcal. VERY letter, he hath writ, hath diſ- 


vouch'd the other. 


Ang. In moſt uneven and diſtracted manner. His 
actions ſhew much like to madneſs, pray heav'n, his 
wiſdom be not tainted. And why meet him at the 


gates, and deliver our authorities there? 
Eſcal. T gueſs not. 


| . And why ſhould we proclaim it in an hour be⸗ 


. codman.] That is, Hunt/man, here taken for a hunter of 
girl ſo | SHES 


fore 
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fore his entring, that if any crave redreſs of injuſtice, 
they ſhould exhibit their petitions in the ſtreet? 
Eſcal. He ſhews his reaſon for that; to have a diſ- 

patch of complaints, and to deliver us from devices 


hereafter, which ſhall then have no power to ſtand. 


againſt us. 


Ang. Well; I beſeech you, let it be proclaim'd be- 


times Pth* morn; I'Il call you at your houic : give 
notice to ſuch men of ſort and ſuir, 5 as are to meet 


him. 


A. Good night. 


This deed unſhapes me quite, makes me unpregnant, 


Eſeal. 1 ſhall, Sir: fare you well. 


[ Exit, 


And dull to all proceedings. A defloured maid! 
And by an eminent body, that enforc'd 


The law againſt it!, 


but that her tender ſhame 


Will not proclaim againſt her maiden loſs, 

How might ſhe tongue me? yet reaſon dares her No. 9 
For my authority bears a credent bulk; 
That no particular ſcandal once can touch, 55 
But it confounds the breather. He ſhould have liv'd, 


dave that his riotous youth, with dangerous ſenſe, 


$ — ſort and ſuit.] Figure 
and rank, n 


g —— yet reaſon dares her :] 


The old Folio impreſſions read, 


et reaſon dares her No. 


And this is right. The meanin 
Is, the circumſtances of our caſe 


are ſuch, that ſhe will never ven- 


ture to contradict me: dares her 
to reply No to me, whatever I 
lay, WARBURTON. 

Mr. Theobald reads, yet reaſon 
dares her note. Sir Th. Hanmer, 
yet reaſon dares ber : No. Mr. 
Upton, yet reaſon dates her—No, 
which he explains thus : yer, ſays 
Angelo, reaſon auill give her cou- 


rage—No, that is, if will not. | . 
1 A4 Might 


am afraid dare has no ſuch ſigni- 
fication. I have nothing to offer 


warth inſertion. 


1 — my authority bears a Cre» 


dent bulk; © | 
Which no particular ſlander, &c.] 


Credent is creditable, inforcing 


credit, not gueſtionable. The old 


Engliſh writers often confound 


the active and paſſive adjectives. 
So Shake/pear, and Milton after 


him, uſe inexpreſ/rve from inex- 


4 


preffible. 


Particular is private, a French 


ſenſe. No ſcandal from any pri- 
vate mouth can reach a man in 


my guthority. i 


e 
1 
3 


1 
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Might 1 in the times to come have ta'en e ; 

For ſo receiving a diſhonour'd life, 

With ranſom of ſuch ſhame. Would yet, he had 
TF 

Alack, wreath our grace we have forgot, 


Nothin g goes es we would, and we would not. 
h 1 5 


08 BY Cc E N E XIII. 1 
16 banges to the Fields wi 2 the . 


Euter Duke in his own Habit, and Friar Peter. 


Dake. HESE * letters at fit time deliver me. 

[Giving letters, 

The Provoſt knows c our purpoſe and our plot. 

The matter being afoot, keep your inſtruction, 

And hold you ever to our ſpecial drift; 

T ho? ſometimes you do blench from this to that, 

As cauſe doth miniſter. Go, call at Flavius houſe, 

And tell him, where I ſtay; give the like notice 

Unto Valentius, Rowland, and to Craſſus, 

And bid them bring the Cru PERN to the Sate: b 

But ſend me Flavius firſt. | - 
Peter. It ſhall be ſpeeded well, [Exit Friar. 


Enter Vairias 


ws: I chank thee, Varrins ; ; thou haſt "IN i 
haſte : 


Come, we will walk. There's oe of our r friends 
Will greet us here anon, m y gentle YVarrias, [ Exeunt. 


2 wwe aveuld, and abe avould not. ] next act beginning with the fol 
Here undoubtedly the act ſhould lowing ſceue, proceeds without 
end, and was ended by the poet; any interruption of time or 
for here is properly a ceſſation change of place. 

of action, and a night i intervenes, *#* Prey never delivers the let- 
and the place is changed, be- ters, but tells his ſtory without 
tween the paſſages of this ſcene any credentials. The poet forgot 
and thoſe of the next. The the plot which he had formed. 


SCBNE 
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JC EN: E XIV. 


Enter Iſabella and Mariana. 


Iſab. To ſpeak fo indirectly, I am loth : 
(I'd ſay the truth; but to accule him ſo, 
That is your part; ) yet I'm advis'd to do it, 
He ſays, to vail full purpoſe. 3 1 


Mari. Be ruPFd by him. 


Jab. Beſides, he tells me, that if peradventure 


He ſpeak againſt me on the adverſe ſide, 
I ſhould not think it ſtrange; for tis a 


That's bitter to ſweet end. 


Mari. I would, Friar Peter- 


phyſick, 


Jab. Oh, peace; the Friar is come. 


Enter Peter. + 


Peter. Come, I have found you 


; fit, 


2 He fays to vail full purpo/e.) 
Thus the old Copies, 1 don't 
know, what Idea our Editors 
form'd to themſelves, of wailing 
full purpoſe ; but, I'm perſuaded, 


the Poet meant, as I have reſtor'd ; 


viz, to a Purpoſe that will ſtand 
us in ſtead, that will profit us. 

2 > _ TnroBALD. 
le ſays, to wail full pur paſe.] 
Mr. Theobald alters it to, He Jays, 
t availful purpeſe; becauſe he has 


— 


no idea of the common reading. 


A good reaſon! Yet the com- 
mon reading is right. Full is 
uſed for beneficial; and the mean- 
mg is, He /ays, it is to hide a bene- 
ficial purpoſe, that muſt not yet be 
revealed. - WarBuRTON, 
with 


To wail full purpoſe, may, 


Aa 4 


either lucky or ingenious. 


out at a ſtand moſt 


Where 


very little force on 'the words, 
mean 7o hide the whole extent of 
our deſign, and therefore the read- 
ing may ſtand ;. yet I cannot but 
think Mr. Theobald's alteration 
To 
interpret words with ſuch laxity 
as to make ll the fame with 
beneficial, is to put an end, at 


once, to all neceſſſty of emenda- 


tion, for any word may then 
and in the place of another. 

4 Enter Peter.] This play has 
two Friars, either of whom 
might ſingly have ſerved. I 


ſhould therefore imagine that 


Friar Thomas, in the firſt act, 
might be changed, without any 


harm, to Friar Peter; for why 


ſhould the Duke unneceſſarily 


7 


truſt 
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Where you may have ſuch vantage on the Duke, | 
He ſhall not paſs you. Twice have the trumpets 
ſounded: | 
The generous and graveſt citizens 
Have hent the gates, 5 and very near upon 
The Duke is entring: cherefore hengFs away. Exeunt. 


ACT v. SCENE I. 
A publick Place near the City. 


Enter Duke, Varrius, Lords, Angelo, Eſcalus, 
Lucio, and Citizens at ſeroeral Doors. 


Du k x. 
Y very worthy couſin, fairly met; | 
Our old and faithful friend, we're e glad to ſee 


you 
Am. and Eſcal. Happy return be to your royal 
Grace! 
Dake. Many and hearty haiks be to you both: 
We've made enquiry of you, and we hear 
Such goodneſs of your juſtice, that gur ſoul 
Cannot but yield you forth to publick thanks, 
Forerunning more requital. | 
Ang. You make my bonds ſtill greater. 
Duke. Oh, your deſert ſpeaks loud; and I ould 


wrong . 


To lock it in the wards of covert boſom; 


When it deſerves with characters of braſs 
A forted reſidence, gainſt the tooth of time 
And razure of oblivion. Give me your hand, 


And let the ſubjects ſee, to make them know 


truſt two in an affair which re- ſeems arbitrarily placed at the 
quired only one. The name of head of the ſcene. 
Friar Thomas is never mentioned 5 Have bent the 31 Have 


in the dialogue, and therefore taken poſſeſſion of the 8 6 
at 
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That outward courteſies would fain proclaim | 
Come, Eſcalus; 


Favours that keep within. 


You muſt walk by us on our other hand : 
And good ſupporters are you. [ As the Duke is going out, 


8 c E- NE I 
Ane Peter and Iſabella. | 


Peter. Now is your time: ſpeak loud, and kneel be- 


fore him. 


361 


Jab. Juſtice, O royal Duke ! * vail your regard 


Upon a wrong Id fain have ſaid, a maid. 


Oh, worthy Prince, diſhonour not your eye 
By throwing i it on any other object, 


Till you have heard me in my true complaint, 
And giv'n me juſtice, juſtice, juſtice, juſtice. 


Duke. Relate your wrongs in what, by whom! > 


be brief, 


Here js lord Angelo ſhall give you. juſtice ; ; 


Reveal yourſelf to him. 
Lab. Oh, worthy Duke, 


You bid me ſeek redemption of the devil. 
Hear me your ſelf, for that which I muſt ſpeak 
Muſt either puniſh me, not being believ'd, 


Or wring redreſs from you : hear me, oh, Hear me,. 


here. 


Ang. My lord, her wits, I fear me, are not firm; 


She hath been a fuicor to me for her brother, 


Cut off by courſe o 3 


Jab. By Courſe o 


juſtice! 


Ang. And ſhe will ſpeak moſt bitterly, and frames 

Jab. Moſt ſtrange, but yet moſt truly, will I if peak. 
That Angelo's farſworn, is it not ſtrange ? ? 
That Angel $ a murth'rer, is't not © ſtrange | 5 


* Vail your regard.] That is, 
withdraw your thoughts from 


higher things ; ; let your notice ge- 


ſcend upon a . woman. 


To vail, is to lower. 


That 


— 
F es | 


uct v 
e 
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That Angelo is an adult'rous thief, 
An hypocrite, a virgin-violater ; 
Is it not ſtrange, and firange ? 
Duke. Nay, it is ten times ſtrange. 
ab. It is not truer he is Argelo, 
Than this is all as true, as it is ſtrange : 
| Nay, it is ten times truer ; fot truth is truth 
To th' end of reck' ning. 8 
Duke. Away with her, poor ſoul, 
She ſpeaks this in th' infirmity of foals 
Jab. O Prince, I conjure thee, as thou beliey'ſt 
There is another comfort than this world, 
That thou negiect me not; with that o Make no 


That I am touch'd with madneſs. | e not impoſ- 
ſible 

Io hich but ſeems unlike ; *tis not * 

BWB the vickedPſt caitiff on the groun 


May ſcem as my, as grave, as juſt, as abſolute, 
As Angelo; even lo may Angelo, 
8 In all his dreſſings, carats, titles, forms, os 
Be an arch-villain : believe it, royal Prince, 
If he be leſs, he's nothing; but he's more, 
Had I more name for dadneſs. 

Duke. By mine honeſty, 
Tf the be mad, as I believe no other, 
Her madneſs hath the oddeſt frame of ſenſe; 
Such a dependency of thing on thing, E 
As ne'er I heard in madneſs. 

Jab. Gracious Duke, 


6 truth is truth 7 — 2 y, as grave, as juft, 

To th end of reckning ] That as abſolute.) As fhy ; as re- 
is, Truth has no gradations; ſerved, as abſtracted: as ju; 
nothing which admits of encreaſe as nice, as exact: as abjoiutt 
can be ſo much what it is, as as complete in all the round ot 
truib is truth, There may be a duty. 
a Hrange thing, and a thing more 9 In all bis dreſſings, &c.) In 
range, but if a propoſition be all his ſemblance of virtue, in 


ti ue there can be none more true, all his habiliments of office. 


r. 5 
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Harp not on That; nor do not baniſh reaſon? 
For inequality; but let your reaſon ſerve 
To make the truth appear, where it ſeems hid; 
Not hide the falſe, ſeems true. * 

Duke, Many, they are not mad, 
Have, ſure, more lack of reaſon. 
What would you ſay? _ 

Jab. 1 am the ſiſter of one Claude, 1 8 

Condemn'd upon the act of fornication — 
To looſe his head ; condemn'd by Angels : . 
I, in probation of a ſiſterhood, e 
Was ſent to by my brother. One Lucio e 
Was then the meſſenger, OO: TE OED 
Lucio, That's I, an't like your Grave : : 
I came to her from Claudio, and deſir'd her 
To try her gracious fortune with lord eſe 
For her poor brother's pardon, 

Jab. That's he, indeed. 


Duke. You were not bid to ſpeak. | = 0 Lueig! 
Tucio. No, my good lord, nor wiſh'd to hold my 
Duke, T wiſh you now then; ; a... 


Pray you, take note of it: and when you have 
A buſineſs for yourſelf, Pray heav'n, you then 
Be perfect. 
Lucio. IJ warrant your Honour. 
Duke, The warrant's for yourſelf ; take hd ror.” 
Iſab. This gentleman rold ſomewhat of my tale. 
Lucio. Right. | 
Duke. It may be right, but you are in the wrong 
To ſpeak before your time. Proceed. | 
Jab. I went 
To this pernicious caitiff Deputy. 


Dube. That's ſomewhat madly ſpoken, 
Jab. Pardon it: 


The phraſe is to the matter. 


_— not banifh reaſon verſary prejudice you againſt me 
or inequality; 


not the 5 1 of my ad- We ſhould read Nr Lide. Warn, 
Duke, 


J Let | And hide the falſe, fee. 295 ru ] . 


writers of that time. 
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Duke. Mended again: the matter; proceed. 
Jab. In brief; (to ſet the needleſs Proceſs by, 


How I perſuaded, how I pray'd and kneel'd, 
How = repell'd me, and how I reply'd ; 


For this was of much length) the vile concluſion 


I now begin with grief and ſhame to utter. 


He would not, but by gift of my chaſte my 


To his concupiſcent intemp'rate luſt, 


Releaſe my brother; and after much debatement, 
My ſiſterly Remorſe confutes mine Honour, 


And I did yield to him > but the next morn betimes, 
His purpole ſurfeiting, he ſends a Warrant | 
For my poor brother's head. 

Duke. This is moſt likely! - | 

Tab. Oh, that it were as like, as it is true! 


Dake. E 
what thou ſpeakꝰſt, 


heav'n, fond wretch, thou know'ſt not 


Or elſe thou art ſuborn'd againſt his honour 


In hateful practice. 3 


Firſt, his integrity 


Stands without blemiſh. Next, it imports no reaſon, 


That with ſuch vehemence he ſhould purſue 


Faults proper to himſelf: if he had ſo offended, 

He would have weigh'd thy brother by himſelf, 

And not have cut him off. Some one hath ſet you on; 
Confels the truth, and ſay, by whoſe advice 


Jeb. And is this all? 


Thou cam'ſt here to ren 


Then, ob, you bleſſed miniſters abovall 


2 Ob, that it were as like, as 
it is true “] Like is not here uſed 
for probable, but for ſeemly. She 
Catches at the Puke's word, and 
turns it to another ſenſe; of 
which there are a great many ex- 
amples in Shakeſpear, and the 
Wars. 
do not ſee why lie may not 


ſtand here for probable, or why 


the Lady ſhould. not wiſh that 
ſince her tale is true it may ob- 


tain belief. If Dr. Warburto's 


explication be. right, we ſhould 
read, O! that it avere as likely 
as "tis true. Like I have never 
found for /eemly. - 
3 In hateful ice: ] Proflice | 
was uſed by the old writers for. 
any unlawful or inſiduous ſtrata- 
em. 80 again, his muſt needs 
2 practice; and again, let u- 


have way 40 find this practice out. 


Keep 
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Keep me in patience; and with ripen'd time, 
Unfold the evil which is here wrapt up 
4 In countenance, Heav'n ſhield your Grace from woe, 
As I, thus wrong' d, hence unbelieved go. 
Duke. I know, you'd fein be gone. An officer — 
To priſon with her.— Shall we thus permit 
A blaſting and a ſcandalous breath to fall 
On him ſo near us? this needs muſt be practice. 
Who knew of your intent, and coming hither? 

Jab. One that I would were here, Friar Tindeenzelt 
Duke. A ghoſtly father, belike. Who Knows 
that Lodewick & 
Lucio. My lord, I know him; tis a wedllag 
Friar; 
I do not like the man; had he been "RY my lord, 
For certain words he ſpake againſt your Grace 
In your retirement, I had ſwing'd him ſoundly. 
Duke. Words againſt me? * is a good Friar, be- 
like; 
And to ſet on this wretched woman here 
Againſt our Subſtitute !—let this Friar be Württ. 
Lucio. But yeſternight, my lord, ſhe ka that 
Friar. 
1 faw them at the priſon:—a ſawey Friar, 
A very ſcurvy fellow. 
Peter. Bleſſed be your royal G 
[ have ſtood by, my lord, and I have heard 
Tour royal ear abus'd. Firſt, hath this woman 
Moſt wrongfully accus'd your Subſtitute; 
Who is as free from touch or ſoil with her, 
As ſhe from one ungot. 
Duke. We did believe no leſs. | 5 
Rnow you that Friar Lodowick, which ſhe ſpeaks of) > 
Peter, I know him for a man divine and holy; 
Not ſcurvy, nor a temporary medler, 5. | 


\ 


, A s 
ab In countenance.) i, e. in par- 5 r a temporary edler. 
tia 


favour, WarBURTOR, It is hard t to know what is meant 
| . by - 
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As he's reported by this gentleman ; | 

And, on my Truſt, a man that never yet 

Did, as he vouches, miſreport your Grace. 
Lucio. My lord, moſt villainouſly ; believe it. 

Peter. Well; he in time may come to clear himſelf; 

But ar this inftant he is ſick my lord, 


Of a ſtrange fever. 


On his meer requeſt, 


(Being come to knowledge that there was Complaint 
Intended 'gainſt lord Angelo) came J hither | 
To ſpeak as from his mouth, what he doth know 

It true, and falſe ; and what he with his oath 

By all Probation will make up full clear, 


Whenever he's convented. 5 
To juſtify this worthy Nobleman, 


Firſt, for this woman ; 


So vulgarly ? and perſonally accus'd, 


Her ſhall you hear diſproved to her eyes, 2 


»Till ſhe herſelf confeſs it. 


Duke. Good Friar, let's hear it, 


by a temporary medler. | 
uſual ſenſe, as oppoſed to perpe- 
tual, it cannot be uſed here. It 
may ſtand for temporal: the ſenſe 
will then be, 7 knew him for a 
Holy man, one that meddles not with 
ſecular affairs: It may mean 
temporizing : I know him ta be a 
holy man, one who would not tem- 
poriſe, or tate the opportunity of 
your abſence Io defame you. Or 
we-may read, Not ſcurvy, nor a 
tamperer and medler; not one who 
would have tampered with this 
woman to make her a falſe evi- 
dence againſt your Deputy. 

6 YVhenever he's CONnVEN'D.] 
Thetuſt Folio reads ConveNTED, 
and this is right: for to convene 
ſignifies to aſſemble; but conwerr, 
to cite, or ſummons. Vet, be- 
cauſe condented hurts the meaſure, 
the Oxford Editor flicks to con- 


In its 


den d, tho' it be nonſenſe, and 


ſigniſies, Whenever be is aſſembled, 
log ether. 


But thus it will be, 
when the author is thinking of 
one thing and his critic of ano- 
ther. The poet was attentive 
to his ſenſe, and the Editor, quite 
throvghont his performance, to 
nothing but the meaſure : which 
Shakeſpear having entirely ne- 


glected, like all the dramatic 
writers of that age, he ha 


ſpruced him up with all the ex- 
aQneſs of a modern meaſurer of |, 
Syllables. This being here ta- 


ken notice of once for all, ſhall, 


for the future, be forgot, as if it 
had never been. WarBuRTON. 

7 So vulgarly.] Meaning ei- 
ther, fo greſly, with ſuch inde- 


cency of invective, or by ſo mean 


and inadequate witneſſes. 


Do 
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Do you not ſmile at this, lord Angelo? 
O heav'n ! the vanity of wretched fools l- 
Give us ſome ſeats ;—come, Coulin „Ae, 8 
In this I will be partial: be you judge 
Of your own Cauſe. Is this the witneſs, - Friar ? 
| [Iabella : is carried of, guarded 


8 . me 


Enter Mariana eib. 


Firſt let her ſnew her face; and, after, ſpeak. 

Meri. Pardon, my lord, I wil not ſhew =y Face, 
Until my huſband bid me. | | 8 
Dube. What, are you nee | 

Mari. No, my lord. 

Duke. Are you a maid ? 

_. Mari, No, my lord. 

Duke. A widow then? 

Mari. Neither, my lord. 153 

Duke. Why, are you nothing then? neither maid, 
widow, or wife. ; 
Lucio. My lord, ſhe may be a oark'; for many of 
them are neither maid, widow, or wiſe. | | 

| Duke. Silence that fellow: 1 would, he had ſome 
cauſe to prattle for himſelf. | | | 

Lucio. Well, my lord. 7 

Mari. My lord, I do confeſs, I ne'er was marry d; 

And, I confeſs, beſides, Jam no maid; 


3 In former Editions: —come Thus to retort year manife 1 Ap- 


2 
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conſin Angelo, | peal ; 
In this T' be impartial : be you And put your Trial in the Vit- 
judge | : lain's mouth, | 


07 your own Cauſe.] Surely, Mich here you come Paccuſe. 
this Duke had odd Notions of 
Impartiality ; to commit the De- 
ciſlon of a Cauſe to the Perſon 
accus'd, He talks much more 
3 in che Character of the 
Tiar. 


—— 7 he Duke's unjuſt 


I think, there needs no ſtrong- 
er Authority to Convince, that 
the Poet muſt have wrote as 1 
have corrected: . 

In this I will be partial. — 


DP SEGCBAL o. 


I've 
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Pye known my huſband ; yet my huſband knows not, 


That ever he knew me. 
Lucio. He was drunk then, my lord it can be no 


better. 


: Duke. For the benefit of filence, would thou wert 


ſo too. 
Lucio. Well, my lord. 
Date. This is no witneſs for lord aa. 
Mari. Now I come to't, my lord. 
She, that accuſes him of fornication, 
In ſelf. ſame manner doth accuſe my huſband ; 
And charges him, my lord, with ſuch a time, | 
When I'll depole I had him in my arms, 
With all th' effect of love. 
Ang. Charges ſhe more than me? 
Mari. Not that I know. | 
Duke. No? you ſay, your huſband. [To Mariana, 
Mari. Why, juſt, my lord; and that is Angelo; 
Who thinks, he knows, that he ne'cr knew my body; 
But knows, he thinks, that he knows Iſabel's. 
Ang. This is a ſtrange abule*——Letr's ſee thy face. 
Mari, My huſband bids. me; now I will unmaſk. 
[Unveiling. 


This is that face, thou Fe” PK | 
Which, once thou ſwor'ſt, was worth the looking c on: 
This is the hand, which, with a vow'd contract, 
Was faſt belock'd in thine : this is the body, 
That took away the match from Jabel; | 
And did ſupply thee at thy damen en 
In her imagin'd perſon. 
Dube. Know you this woman? 
Lucio. Carnally, ſhe ſays. 
Dube. Sirrah, no more. 
Lucio. Enough, my lord. 
Ang. My lord, I muſt confeſs, I know this woman; 


* Abuſße Ade in this place for means this 2 deception of . 
', gecejtion, or puzzle. So in Mac- himPelf. | 


ts this flrange and elf abuſe, 


CL. | And 
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And five years ſince there was lome ſpeech of mar- 


rlage 


Betwixt my elf and her; which was broke off. 


Partly, for that her promiſed proportions 9 
Came ſhort of compoſition; but, in chief, 


For that her Reputation was diivalu'd | 
In levity; ſince which time, of five years, 
I never ſpake with her, ſaw her, nor heard from er, 


Upon my faith and honour. er, x48 


Mari. Noble Prince, 


YL f 


As there comes light from heav'n, and words from 


breath, 


As there is ſe ok 4 in truth, and truth in virtue, 

Jam affianc'd this man's wife, as ſtrongly 

As words could make up vows; and, my good lord, 
But Tueſday night laſt gone, in's garden- houſe, 


He knew me as a wife. 


As this is true, 


Let me in ſafety raiſe me from my knees; 
Or elſe for ever be confixed = 


A marble monument! 


Ang. I did but ſmile *till now. 
Now, good my lord, give me the ſcope of juſtice z 
My patience here 1s touch'd ; I do perceive, 
! Theſe poor informal women are no more 
But inſtruments. of ſome more mightier member, 


| Thar ſets them on. 


Let me haye "ou my lord, 
To find this practice out. 


ee Ay, with my heart; 


9— promiſed proportions 
Tp Hort of compoſition ; 
Her fortune which was promiſed 
Proportionate to mine, fell ſhort 
of the compofition,, that is, con- 
tract or bargain. 

1 Theſe poor informal women. ] 
i e. women who have ill concert- 
ed their ſtory. Formal ſigniſies 
frequently, in our authour, a 
thing put into form or method: 
0 igfermal,. out of method, ill 

1 


3 


8 


concerted. How eaſy is it to ſay, 
that Shaty/prar might better have 
wrote informing, i. e. accuſing. 
But he who (as the Ozford Ede 
2 thinks he did write fo, knows 

othing.of the charaQter of his 
tile. | WaARBURTON- 

J believe : , has no other 
or deeper fignification than 11 
forming, accuſing. The /cope of. 
juſtice, is the full extent. 1 


And 
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And puniſh them unto your height of pleaſure. 
Thou fooliſh Friar, and thou pernicious woman, 
Compact with her that's gone; think*ſt thou, thy 
oaths, | 
Tho? they would ſwear down each particular Saint, 
Were teſtimonies gainſt his worth and credit. 
That's ſeal'd in approbation * ? 2 You, lord E ſcalus, 
Sit with my couſin; lend him your kind pains 
To find out this abuſe, whence *tis deriv'd. 
There is another Friar, that ſet them on; 
Let him be ſent for. 
Peter. Would he were here, my lord; for he indeed, 
_Hath ſer the women on to this complaint. 
Your Provaſt knows the place, where he abides ; 
And he may fetch him. | 
Duke. Go, do it inſtantly, | 
And you, my noble and well-warranted couſin, | 
Whom'it concerns to hear this matter forth; 3 
Do with your injuries, as ſeems you beſt, _ | 
In any chaſtiſement: I for a while N 
Will leave you: ſtir not you, ' till you have well 
Determined upon theſe flanderers. [Ext 
Eſcal. My lord, we'll do it throughly. Signior 
Lucio, did not you ſay, aue knew that Friar Lods- 
wick to be a diſhoneſt perſon ? q 
Lucio. Cucullus non facit monachum; koneſt in no- 
thing, but in his cloaths; and one chat has oe mol: 
villainous ſpeeches of the Duke, - 
Eſcal. We ſhall intreat you to abide here *till he 
come, and inforce them againſt him; we ſhall find 
this Friar a notable fellow. 


2 That's feaÞd in approbation.] and heald i in "0 of that 
When any thing ſubject to coun- appr obation, and, like other things 
terfeits is tried by the proper of. ſo ſealed, is no more to be called 
ficers and approved, a ſtamp or in queſtion, 

ſeal is put upon it. as among us 3 to hear this matter 
on plate, weights and * Sow Psrib. ] To hear it to the end; 


So the Duke ſays that Angelos to ſearch it to the bottom. 
faith has been tried, | | 


Lucio: 
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Lucio, As any in Vienna, on my word. 
Eſcal. Call that ſame J/abe! here once again; I 
would ſpeak with her: pray you, my lord, give me 
leave to queſtion; you ſhall fee how P11 haadle her. 
Lucio. Not better than he, by her, own report. 
Eſcal. Say you? | 
Lucio, Marry, Sir, 3 if you handled her pri- 
vately, ſhe ſhuuld ſooner confels ; perchance, pub- 


lickly ſhe'll be aſham'd. 


SCEN E v. 


"Enter Duke in the Friar's habit, and Provet. Iſabella 
1s brought in. 


Eſcal. I will go darkly to work with her. A 
Lucio, That's the way; for women are light at 
midnight. 
Eſcal. Come on, miſtreſs: here's a gentle woman 
denies all that you have ſaid. 
Lucio. My lord, here comes the raſcal [ ſpoke off 
here with the Provoſt. | 
Eſcal. In very good time—ſpeak not you to him, | 
"ill we call upon. you. | 
Lucio. Mum 
Eſcal. Come, Sir, did you ſet theſe women on to 
lander lord Angelo? they hoe confeſs'd you did. 
5 Duke. Tis falſe. 
Eſcal. How? know you aka you are? 
0 Duale. Roe to your great Place and let the 
evil 
a Be ſometime honour'd for his burning throne. 
Where is the Duke? 'tis he ſhould hear me ſpeak. 
x Eſcal. The Duke's in us; and we will hear you 
2 ſpeak: 
Look, you ſpeak juſtly. _ 
„ Dale. Boldly, at leaſt. But oh, poor "WO 
d; WF Come you to ſeek the lamb here of the fox ? 
Good night to your redreſs: is the Duke gone? 
in, 1 5 B b 2 Then 
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Then is your cauſe gone too. 


The Duke's unjuſt, 


Thus to retort your manifeſt appeal; 4 
And put your trial in the villain's mouth, 
Which here you come to accule. 


Lucio. This 1 15 the raſcal; 


this is he I 'R . 5 


Eſcal. Why, thou unrev'rend and uahallow'd Friar, 
Is' t not enough thou haſt ſuborn'd theſe women 
T'accuſe this worthy man, but with foul mouth, 
And in the witneſs of his Proper eus 


To call him villain; 


And then to glance from him to th' Duke cl 
To tax him with injuſtice? take him hence; 

To th' rack with him we'll touze you joint by joint, 
But we will know your purpoſe what? unjuſt? 


Dube. Be not ſo hot; the duke dare no more ſtretch : 


This finger of mine, than he dare rack his own: 


His ſubject am I not, 


Nor here provincial; 5 my buſineſs | in this ſtate 
Made me a looker on here in Vienna; 
WhereT have ſeen corruption boil and bubble, 


Tl it o'er-run the ſtew: 


laws, for all faults; 


But faults fo countenanc'd, that the Rene ſtatutes 
Stand like the forfeits in a barber” $ ſhop, 


4 — to retort your manifeſt ap- 
peal.] To refer back to Angelo 


the cauſe in which you appealed 


from Angelo to the Due. 

5 Nor here provincial.) Nor 
here accountable, The meaning 
ſeems to be, [ am not one of his 


natural ſubjects, nor of 2258 de- 


pendent province. 5 
6 Stands lite the forfeits in a 
barber”s Joop.) Barbers ſhops 
were, at all times, the reſort of 
idle people. | 
Teuſtrina erat quedam : hic fo- 
lelamas fers 6 

Plerumgque eam epperiri 


As 


Which Donatus calls apta ſedus 


Formerly, with us, the 


ottrfes, 


better ſort of people went to the 


Barber's ſhop to be trimm'd; 
who then practiſed the under 
parts of Surgery: ſo that he had 
occaſion for numerous infliu- 
ments, which lay there ready for 
uſe; and the idle people, with 


whides his ſhop was generally | 


cfowded, would be perpetually 


handling and miſuſing them. 10 


remedy which, I ſuppoſe, there 
was placed up againſt the wall a 
table of forfeitures, adapted to 


* oy of this kind; whit 


e * * a; 


q it is not likely, would long pre- 
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As much in mock as mark. | 
Eſcal. Slander to th' ſtare ! away with him to ke; 
Ang. What can' you vouch againſt him, fignior 

Lucio. „ 


Is this the man that you did tell us of ? 


Lucio. Lis he, my lord. Come hither, goodman 
_  bald-pate; | 

Do you know, me? 
Duke. 1 remember you, Sir, by the ſound of your 


voice : I met you at the priſon in the abſence ot the 


duke. 

Lucio. Oh, did you, ſo? and do you remember what 
you ſaid of the duke ? | 

Duke. Moſt notedly, Sir. 

Lucio. Do you lo, Sir; and was the woke a fefh- 
monger, a fool, and a coward, as you then depuis 
him to be? 

Duke. You muſt, Sir, change perſons with me, ere 
you make that my report: you Pon ſo of him, and 
much more, much worſe. 

Lucio. Oh thou damnable fellow |! did not I pluck 


thee by the nole, for thy ipeeches ! 


Duke. I proteſt, I love the duke as J love myſelf. 

Ang, Hark ! how the villain would cloſe now, after 
his treaſonable abuſes. 

Eſcal. Such a fellow is not to be ralk'd withal ; away 
with him to priſon: here is the Provoſt away with 
him to priſonʒ ay. bolts enough upon kim; let him 


ferve its authority, WarBURT. You, Sirrah, that #now me for 


This explanation may ſerve till a fol, a coward, 
a better is diſcovered. But who- One of all luxurz— 
ever has ſeen the inſtruments of But Lucie had not, in the for- 
a chirurgeon, knows that they mer converſation, mentioned 
may be very eaſily kept out of coxvardi/e among the faults of 
improper hands in a very ſmall the Duke.—Such failures of ne- 
Ox, Or in his pocket. . mory are incident to writers mo 
and a coward.) ſa again SO? than this post. 


afterwards, | | 
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ſpeak no more ;—away with thoſe giglets too, and 

with the other confederate companion. 
[The Provoſt lays hands on the Wie, 

Date. Stay, Sir, ſtay a-while, | 

Ang. What! reſiſts he? help him, Lucio. 

Lucio. Come, Sir; come, Sir; come, Sir; foh, Sir; 
why, you bald pated lying "raſcal : you muſt be hood- 
ed, muſt you; ſhow your knave's viſage, with a pox 
to you; ſhow your ſheep-biting face, and be bang d 
an hour: will't not off? 8 
[Pulls off the Friar's hood, and diſcovers the Duke. 

Duke. 3 art the firſt knave, that e' er mad'it a 

duke. 
Firſt, Provoſt, let me bail cheſe centle . 
Sneak not away, Sir; [To Lucio} for the Friar and you 
Muſt have a word anon:—lay hold on him. 
Lucio. This may prove worſe than hanging. 
Duke. What you have ipoke, I pardon ; fit pu 
down. [To Eſcalus. 
Well borrow place of him.—Sir, by your leave : — 
[To Angelo. 
Haſt thou a word, or wit, or impudence, 
That yer can do thee office ? if thou haſt, 
Rely upon it *till my tale be heard, 
And hold no longer out. 
Ang. O my dread lord, 
I ſhould be guiltier than my ange 
Jo think I can be undiſcern 1 gi 3 ä 
When I perceive your Grace, like pow'r divine, 
Hath look'd upon my paſſes. Then, good prince, 


8 Showw your | ſheep-biting face riſed by cuſtom. I ſuppoſe it 
and be bang an hour : will t not was written thus, ſhoww your ſbeip. 
off?) [his is intended to be the Biting face and be hanged.— 4 
common language of vulgar in- how? evilt not off. In the mid- 
digration. Our phraſe on ſuch land counties, upon any unex- 
occaſions is fimply ? ſow your pected obſtruction or reſiſtance, 
He pb ting face and be bang d. it is common to exclaim a 
The 0 an hour have no par- . * 
ticular uſe here, nor are autho- 


ER. | ; No 


— Fg 


Is all the grace I beg. 
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No longer ſeſſion hold upon my ſhame ; 
But let my trial be mine own confeſſion : 
Immediate ſentence then, and ſequent death, 


— 


Duke. Core hither, Mariana : 


Say; waſt thou e'er contracted to this woman; 2 


Ang. I was, my lord. 
Dube. Go take her hence, and marry her 1 


Do you the office, Friar; which conſummate, 


Return him here again. Go with him, Provoſt. 
[Exeunt Angelo, Mariana, Peter, and Provoſt. 


cr NE. 


Eſcal. My lord, I am more amaz'd at Ki diſhonour, 


Than at the ſtrangeneſs of it. 
Duke. Come hither, Label; 


Tour Friar is now your prince: as I was then 
_ Advertiſing, and holy 9 to your buſineſs, 5 


Not changing heart with habit, I am Kill 


Attornied at your ſervice. 


1/ab. Oh, give me pardon, 


That I, your vaſſal, have oy and pain 'd 


Your unknown ſovereignty. 


Duke. You are pardon'd, Iſabel: Fr ol 


And now, dear maid, be you as free to us. 
Your brother's death, I know, fits at your heart: 
And you may marvel, why I obſcur'd myſelf, 
Labouring to fave his life ; and would not rather 
Make raſh remonſtrance of my hidden power, 


Than let him be ſo loſt. Oh, moſt kind maid,! 


It was the fwitt celerity of his death, 


Which, I did think, with ſlower oor came on, 


That brain'd my purpoſe : :* but, peace be with himf 


b 4 he, ny Y 


0 4 and Holy. At- as generozs to us, | pardon as 23 
tentive and faichful. we have pardoned you. 

1 — be you as free 10 us.] Be 2 Tous Hain d my . 
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That life is better life, paſt tearing death, | 
Than that which lives to fear: make it your comfort ; 
So, PN is your brother. 


E CE NE MA 


Enter Angelo, Mariana, Peter, and Provoſt, | 
Jab. I do, my lord. 


Duke. For this new-marry'd man, approaching here, i 


Whoſe falt i imagination yet hath wrong'd 
Your well defended honour, you mult pardon him 


For Mariana's ſake : but as he adjudg'd your brother, 


Being criminal, in double violation 

Of ſacred chaſtity, and in promiſe- breach, 
Thereon dependant, for your brother's lite, 

The very mercy of the law cries out 

Moſt audible, ev'n from his proper tongue, 3 

An Angelo for Claudio; death for death. 

Haſte ſtill pays haſte, and leiſure anſwers leiſure ; 
Like doth quit like, and Meaſure ſtill for Meaſure, 
Then, Angelo, thy faults are manifeſted; _ | 
Which tho thou would'ſt deny, deny thee vantage. 4 
We do condemn thee to the very block, 


Where Cl-udic ſtoop'd to death; and with 1e haſte— 


Awav with him. 
Mari. Oh, my moſt gracious lord, 
I hope, you wil! not mock me with a huſband ? 
Dube. It is your huſband mock'd you with a huſband. 
Conſenting to the ſafeguard of your honour, 
I thought y your marriage fit; elſe imputation, 
For that he knew you, might reproach your We, 


We now uſe in converſation a tongue, So above. | 

like phraſe. This it was that In the witneſs of his proper ear 

knocked my deſign on the bead. Dr. To call him willain. 

Warburton reads, 4 — deny thee vantage. 

baned my pur paſe. Take from thee all opportunity, 
even from his proper all expedient of denial. 


3 


ag ] Even from Angelos own Wak BURTON. 


And 


[| 0 A HE Wn TY 1 


E kh ane 
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And choak your good to come. For his poſſeſſions, 
Altho' by confiſcation they are ours, 

We do enſtate and widow you withal, 
T o buy you a better huſband. 
Mari. Oh, my dear lord, 
I crave no other, nor no Petter man. 
Duke. Never crave him; we are definitive. 
Mari. Gentle, my licge ¶ (Kneeling. 
Duke. You do but loſe your WOO Gan 
Any with him to death=——Now, Sir, to you. 
[2 Lucio. 
Mari. Oh, my good lord!—Sweet Jabel, take my 
art; 
Lend me ae knees, and all my life to come 
Pl lend you all my life, to do you ſervice. - 

Duke. Againſt all ſenſe you do importune her; $ 
Should ſhe kneel down, in mercy of this fact, 
| Her brother's ghoſt his paved bed would break, 

And take her hence in horror. | 


Mari. Iſabel, © 8 
Sweet Jabel, do yet but kneel by me; 
Hold up your hands, ſay nothing; I'll ſpeak all 
They ſay, beſt men are moulded out of faults; 

And, for the moſt, become much more the better 
| For being a little bad: ſo may my huſband. 
—Oh, Jabel! will you not lend a knee? 

Dake, He dies for Claudio's death. | 

Jab. Moſt bounteous Sir, " [with 
| Look, if it pleaſe you, on this man condemn'd, 
As if my brother liv'd, I partly think, 

A due ſincerity govern'd his deeds, 
'Till he did look on me; © ſince it is fo, 


DW all "4 you do im- bi as implies both; Sen/e - 

Veitune her.] The meaning re- ſianify ing both nen and affe c- 
quired is, againſt all reaſon and * 

| Natural affection; Shakeſpear, 6 *Till be did look on me. ] The 

ry Judicioully uſes a ſingle Dake has juſtly obſerved _— 
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Let him not die. 


My brother had but juſtice, 


In that he did the ting for which he dy d. 


For Angelo, 


His act did not o'ertake his bad intent; 
And muſt be bury'd but as an intent, 


That pe 


riſh'd by the way: thoughts are no ſabjeas: 


Intents, but meerly thoughts. 


Mari. Meerly, my lord. 


Duke. Your ſuit's unprofitable; fab up, I fay— 
I have bethought me of another fault. 
Provoſt, how came it, Claudio was beheaded 


At an unuſual hour? 


Prov. It was commanded ſo. 
Duke. Had you a ſpecial warrant for the deed ? 
Prov. No, my good lord; it was by private mel- 


ſage. 


Duke. For which I do diſcharge you of your office, 


Give up your keys. 


Prov. Pardon me, noble lord. | 
J thought it was a fault, but knew it not; 
Yet did repent me, after more advice: 
For teſtimony whereof, one in the priſon, 
That ſhould by private order elſe have dy'd, 


abel is importuned againſt all ſenſe 
to ſolicit for Angelo, yet here 
againſt all ſenſe ſhe ſolicits for 


him. Her argument is extraor- 


dinary. - 


A due * gowern d his deeds, 

Till be did Took on me; | nce it is 
ho, 

Let him not die. 


That Angels had committed all 


dhe crimes charged againſt him, 


as far as he could commit them, 
is evident. The only intent which 


his ads did not overtake, was the 


defilement of Label. Of this An- 
gelo was only intentionally guilty. 
 Angelo's crimes were ſuch, as 
muſt 1 juſtify * 


ment, whether its end be to ſecure 
the innocent from wrong, or tode- 


ter guilt by example; and I be- 


lieve every reader feels ſome in- 
dignation when he finds him 
ſpared. From what extenuation 
of his crime can Jabel, who yet 
ſuppoſes her brother dead, ſorm 


any plea in his favour. Since 


he was good till he looked on mt, 
let bim not die. I am afraid 
our Varlet Poet intended to in- 
culcate, that women think ill of 


nothing that raiſes the credit of 


their beauty, and are ready, how- 
ever virtuous, to pardon 400 
act which they think incited by 


their own charms. 


1 have 
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| 4 have reſerv'd alive. 


Duke. What's he? 

Prov. His name is Barnordine. 

Dake, I would, thou had'ſt done fo by en 
Go, fetch him hither; let me look upon him. 

[Exit Provoſt. 

Eſcal. I'm ſorry one ſo learned and fo wiſe 
As you, lord Angelo, have ſtill appear'd, 
Should flip ſo groſsly both in heat of blood, 
And lack of temper'd judgment afterward. 

Ang. Tm ſorry, that ſuch ſorrow I procure; 
And ſo deep ſticks it in my penitent heart, 
That I crave death more willingly than mercy : 
is my deſerving, and I do intreat it. 


$$ CE N E- VHE 


: Enter Provoſt, Barnardine, Claudio, and Julietta. 


Duke. Which is that Barnardine ? 
Prov. Tis this, my lord. 
Duke. There was a Friar told me of this man. 


| Sirrah, thou*rt ſaid to have a ſtubborn ſoul, 
That apprehends no further than this world: 


And {quar#ſt thy life accordingly : thou'rt condemn? d; 

But for thoſe earthly faults, 7 I quit them all! 

I pray thee, take this mercy to provide 

For better times to come. Friar, adviſe him; 

leave him to your hand. What muffled fellow s that? 
Prov. This is another priſoner, that I ſav'd, 

Who ſhould have dy'd when Claudio loſt his head; 


As like almoſt to Claudio, as himſelf. 


Duke. it he be like your brother, for his ſake 
[To Iſab. 
I he and. and for your lovely ſake, 
(Give me your hand, 'and ſay, you will be mine) 


7 — for thoſe earthly faults. ] are cogniſable by temporal mer; 
Thy faults, ſo far as they are I forgive. n 


puniſhable on earth, ſo far as they 


He 
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He is my brother too; but fitter time for that. 
By this, lord Angelo perceives he's ſafe; * 
Methinks, I ſee a quickning in his eye. 

Well, Angelo, your evil quits you well : 8 

Look, that you love your wife; her worth, worth 


yours. 9 


I find an apt remiſſion in myſelf, 
And yet here's one in place I cannot pardon. * 
You, firrah, that knew me for a fool, a coward, 


* 


One of all luxvry. an aſs, a mad- man; 


[To Lucio, | 


Wherein have I deſerved ſo of you, 


That you extol me thus ? 


Lucio. *Faith, my lord, I ſpoke it but according to 


the trick; 


> if you will han 


me for it, you may: 


but I had rather It would pleale you, I might be whipt. 
Dake. Whipt firſt, Sir, and hang'd after. 

Proclaim it, Provoſt, round about the city; 

It any woman's wrong'd by this lewd fellow, 

As I have heard him ſwear himſelf, there's one 


Whom he begot with child; let her appear, 


And he ſhall marry her. 


The nuptial iniſh'd, 


Let him be whipt and hang'd. 
C.ucio. I beſeech your highneſs, do not marry me to 


It is ſomewhat ſtrange, that 
Zſabel is not made to expreſs ei- 
ther gratitude, wonder or joy at 
the ſight of her brother. 

8 — year evil quits you well.) 
Nuts you, recompenſes, requites 
you, 

9 — her worth, worth yeurs.] 
Sir 7. Haumer reads, 


Her worth works years. 


This reading is adopted by Dr. 
Warburton, but for what reaſon ? 
How does her worth aber An- 
gelo's worth, it has only con- 


tributed to work his pardon. The 


Words are, as they are tos fre- 


quently, an affected gingle, but 
the ſenſe is plain, Her worth 
aborth yours; that is, her value 


is equal to your value, the match 


is not unworthy of you. 
1 — here's one in place I can- 


not pardon.) After the pardon 


of two murderers Lucio might be 


treated by the good Duke with 
leſs harſhnefs; but perhaps the 
Poet intended to ſhow, what 13 


too often ſecn, that men eaſily for- _ 
give wrongs which are not com- 
mitied againſt themſel. ves. 


- according to. the trick} 
To my cuſtom, my habitual prac- 
tice, 


a whore, 
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a whore, Your highneſs laid even now, I made you 
4 good my lord, do not recompence me, in 


making me a cuckold. 


Die. Upon mine honour, hoon ſhale marry her. 
Thy flanders I forgive, and therewithal | 
Remit thy other forfeits. 3—Take him to priſon: 
And ſee our pleaſure herein executed. 


Lucio. Marrying a punk, my lord, is Logon. to 


death, whipping and hanging. 

Duke. Sland'ring a prince deſerves it. 
She, Claudio, that you wrong'd, look you reſtore. 
Joy to you, Mariana love her, Angels; 
1 have confeſs'd her, and I know her virtue. 
Thanks, g good friend Eſcalus, for thy much goodneſs: 4 
There's more behind, that is more gratulate. 


© 


Thanks, Provoſt, 2 thy care and ſecreſy; 

We ſhall employ thee in a worthier place: 

Forgive him, Angelo, that brought you home 
The head of Rapozine for Claudio's 


The offence pardons itſelf. 


Dear Jabel, 


[ have a motion much imports your good, 

Whereto if you'll a willing ear incline, h 
What's mine is yours, and what is yours is mine: 

So bring us to our palace, where we'll ſhow 

What's yet behind, that's meet Vou all ſhould know. 


— thy other Rufe. 15 Thy | 


1 puniſhments. 

+ Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, 
for thy, much gaodneſs.] I have 
always thought that there is great 
confuſion in this concluding 
ſpeech. If my criticiſm would 
not be cenſured as too licentious, 
I ſhould regulate it thus, 

Thanks, good friend Eſcalus, for 
thy much goodneſs. 
Thanks, Prowvoſt, for thy care 
and ſecrecy; 
We Hall employ thee in a wor- 
bier piace. 


[ Exeunt. 5 
7 orgivve bin, Angelo, that broug bt 


o home 


The head of Ragozine for Clau- 


dio's. 


Ang. Th' effence pardons it/elFe 


Duke, There s more bei,: 
That is more gratulate. Dear 
Iſabel, 
I have a motion, &c. | 
5 I cannot help taking notice 
with how much judgment S- 
ſpear has given turns to this ſto- 


ry from what he found it in C 


this Giraldo's novel. In the firlt 
place, the brother 1s there ac- 


tual y 


28r 


. 1 
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tually executed, and the gover- 
nour ſends his head in a bravado 
to the fiſter, after he had de- 
| bauched her on promiſe of mar- 
riage. A circumſtance of too 
much horror and villainy for the 
ſtage. And, in the next place, 
the ſiſter afterwards is, to ſolder 
up her diſgrace, married to the 


E and begs his life of 


the Emperour, though he had 


unjuſtly been the death of her 


brother. Both which abſurdities 


the Poet has avoided by the Epi- 
ſode of Mariana, a creature pure- 


ly of his own invention. The 
 Dake's remaining incognito at 


home to ſuperviſe the conduct of 
his deputy, is alſo entirely our 


Authour's fiction. | 


'Fhis ſtory was attempted for 


the ſcene before our authour was 


fourteen years old, by ene George 


Wheiltone, in Two Comical Di/- 


courſes, as they are called, con- 
taining the right excellent and 


famous hiſtory of Promos and 
Caſſandra, Printed with the 
black letter 1578. The Authour 
going that year with Sir Humphry 
Gilbert to Norimbega, left them 
with his friends to publiſh. 
THEOBALD., 
The novel of Cynthio Giraldi, 


from which Shake/pear is ſup- 


poſed to have borrowed this fa- 
ble, may be read in Shakeſpear 
illuſtrated, elegantly tranſlated, 
with remarks which will aſſiſt the 
enquirer to diſcover how much 

abiurdity Shakeſpear has admitted 
or avoided. ? 


I cannot but ſuſpect that ſome 


other had new modelled the no- 


vel of Cynthio,-or written a ſtory 
which in ſome particulars re- 
ſembled it, and that Ciathio was 
not the authour whom Shake/zear 
immediately followed. The Em- 


perour in Cinthio is named Maxi- 
mine, the Duke, in Shake/pear's 
enumeration of the perſons of the 
drama, is called Vincentio. This 
appears a very flicht remark; 
but ſince the Duke has no name 
in the play, nor 1s ever men- 
tioned but by his title, why 
ſhould he be called. Yixcenio 


among the Perſons, but becauſe 


the name was Copied from the 
ſtory, and placed e eee at 
the head of the liſt by the mere 
habit of tranſcription ? It is there- 
fore likely that there was then a 
ſtory of Vincentis Duke of Vi. 
enna, different from that of Maxi- 
mine Emperour of the Romans. 

Of this play the light or co- 
mick part is very natural and 
pleaſing, but the 3 ſcenes, 
if a few paſſages be excepted, 
have more labour than elegance. 
The plot is rather intricate than 
artful. ' The time of the action 
is indefinite; ſome time, we know 


not how much, mutt have elapſed 


between the receſs of the Due 
and the impriſonment of Claudio; 
for he muſt have learned the flo- 
ry of Mariana in his diſguiſe, or 
he delegated his power to a man 
already known to be corrupted. 
The unities of action and place 


are ſufficiently preſerved. 
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Dramatis Perſona. * 


'D UKE of Venice. 

Morochius, a Mooriſh Prince. 

Prince of Arragon. 

Anthonio, he Merchant of Venice. 
Baſſanio, Mis Friend. | 

Salanio, 

Solarino, - | Friends to Andlonis and Baſſanio. 
_ Gratiano, 

Lorenzo, in Love with Jeſſica. 8 
Shylock, a Jew. 

Tubal, @ Jew. .. 

1 Juhceldc, a Clown, Servant to the Jew. 
Gobbo, Father to Launcelot. 
Leonardo, Servant to Baſſanio. 
Balthazar, 
Stephano, 
Portia, an Heireſs. 
Neriſſa, waiting Maid to Portia. 
Vent Daughter to Shylock. 


. 


: Servants to. Portia. 


g ers of Venice, Officers, Jailer, Servants and © 
_ other Attendants. 


8 CEN E, 3 at Venice; and 715 at 
Belmont, the Seat of Portia. 


* In the old Editions in 4to * in cutting a 7M pound of - 
for J. Roberts 1600, and in the his fleſh, and the obtaining of 
old folio 1623, 1632, or 1664. Portia by the choice of three 
there is no enumeration of the caſkets, Written by W. Sho le. 


perſons. Jpear. Printed b Robert | BY 
The Variations are lege 1600. 4to. < ok | T 
from II. Folio 1623. 5 As 


I. The dent Hiſtory of 1 
5 the Merchant of Venice, with the III. Folio 1032, | 
extreme cruelty of Shylock the IV. Folio 1664. ; 


THE WL, 


THE 


MERCHANT of VENICE. 


Street in Venice. 
Enter Anthonio, Solarino, and Salanio. 


AN THON IO. 


N ſooth, I know not why I am ſo fad: 
It wearies me; you ſay, it wearies you 
But how I caught it, found it, or came by it, 
What ſtuff *tis made off, whereof it is born, 
l am to learn oo” | TT, 
And ſuch a want-wit ſadneſs makes of me, 
That I have much ado to know my ſelf. | 
Sal. Your mind is toſſing on the ocean ; 
There, where your Argoſies 1 with portly Sail, 
Like figniors and rich burghers on the flood, 
Or as it were the pageants of the Sea, 
Do over-peer the petty traffickers, 
That curtſie to them, do them reverence, 
As they fly by them with their woven wings. 


1 4rgofie, a ſhip from Argo. given in our Authour's time to 

| Gon Pork. 9 of great burthen, probably 
- Whether it be derived from Galleons, ſuch as the Spaniards ; 
4polamin doubt. It was a name now uſe in the Veſt-India trade. 


Vor. L. Niůä ee Sola. 
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Sola. Believe me, Sir, had I ſuch venture forth, 
The better part of my affections would. 
Be with my hopes abroad. I ſhould be ſtill 
Plucking the graſs, to know where fits the wind; 
Peering in maps for ports, and piers, and roads. 
And every object, that might make me fear 
Misfortune to my ventures, out of. doubt, 
Would make me fad. 

Sal. My wind, cooling my broth, 
Would blow me to an ague, when I thought 
W hat harm a wind too great might do at ſea. 
I ſhould not ſee the ſandy hour-glafs run, 
But I ſhould think of ſhallows and of flats ; 
And ſee my wealthy * Andrew dock'd in ſand, 
Vailing her high top lower than her ribs, 
Jo kiſs her burial. Should I go to church, 
And ſee. the holy edifice of ſtone, 
And not bethink me ftrait of dang” rous rocks ? 
Which, touching but my gentle veſſel's ſide, 
Would ſcatter all the ſpices on the ſtream, 
Enrobe the roaring waters with my ſilks; 
And in a word, but even now worth this, 
And now worth nothing. Shall I have the thought 
To think on this, and ſhall I lack the thought, 
That ſuch a thing, bechanc'd, would make me ſad? 
But tell not me; I 1 Anthonio 
Is fad to think upon his merchandize. 
Anlſio. Believe me, no: I thank my fortune for It 
My ventures are not in one bottom truſted, 
Nor to one place; nor is my whole eſtate 
Upon the fortune of this preſent year: 
1888 my merchandize makes me not ſad. 


5 


2 Pla lucking the graſi. & 1 By Betavixt the markes was an fff 


| holding up the graſs, or any place, there I tote a ferhere, 9 ? 

light body that will bend by a lyttle lighte graſſe, and ſo learned 

gentle blaſt, the direction of the Gown the avind flood. Aschau. 

wind is found. I The name of the hip. 
This way I uſed in ſhocting. 


St 


n 


OF:-VENICE. 
Sola. Why then you are 


Anih. Fie, fie 


in love. 
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Sola. Not in love neither! then let's ſay, you're ſad, 
Becauſe you are not merry; and *twere as eaſy _ 
For you to laugh and leap, and ſay, you're merry, 
Becauſe you are not ſad. Now by two-headed Janus, 3 
Nature hath fram'd ſtrange fellows in her time: 


Some that will evermore peep through their eyes, + 


And laugh, like parrots, at a bag-piper; 
And others of ſuch vinegar-aſpect, | 
That they'll not ſhow their teeth in way of ſmile,s 


| Though Neſtor ſwear, the jeſt be laughable. 


Enter Baſſanio, Lorenzo and Gratiano. 


Sal. Here comes Baſſanio, your moſt noble kinſman, 


FO \ 
Gratiano and Lorenzo. 


Fare ye well ; 


* 


We leave you now with better company. 


Sola. 1 would have ſtaid till I had made you merry, 
If worthier friends had not prevented me. 

Anth.- Your worth is very dear in my regard. 
I take it, your own buſineſs calls on you, 


| And you embrace th' occaſion to depart. 


Sal. Good morrow, my good lords. 
Baſſ. Good Signiors both, when ſhall we laugh? 


ſay, when ? 


| You grow exceeding ſtrange ; muſt it be ſo? 


Sal. We'll make our leiſures to attend on yours. 


I 


3 — Now by tawo-headed Ja- 


nus,] Here Shakeſpear ſhews his 
knowledge in the antique. By 


twao-headed Janus is meant thoſe 
antique bifrontine heads, which 
generally repreſent a young and 
imiling face, together with an 


old and wrinkled one, being of 
Pan and Bacchus; of Saturn and 


Apollo, &. Theſe are not un- 
common in collections of an- 
tiques; and in the books of the 


CL 


OO 


antiquaries, as Montfaucon, Span- 
hei m, &c. WAR BURTON. 

4 — peep threuzh their eyes ;] | 
This gives us a very pictureſque 


image of the countenance in 


laughing, when the eyes appe r 
half ſhut. WARBURTON. 
5 —: heir teeth in way of ſmile, ] 


| Becauſe ſuch are apt enough to 


ſhew their teeth jn anger. 
|  WarBURTON., 


| Sola . 
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Sola. My lord Baſſanio, ſince you've found Anthonic, 


We two will leave you; but at dinner-time, 
I pray you, have in mind where we muſt meet. 


Baſſ. J will not fail you. 


[ Exeunt Solar. and Sala. 


Cera. Yo look not well, Signior 4nthonio; 
You have too much reſpect upon the world: 

They loſe it, that do buy it with much care. 
Believe me, you are marvellouſly chang'd. 

Anth. I hold the world but as the world, Gratiano, 
A ſtage, where every man muſt play his part, 


And mine a ſad one. 


| Gra. Let me play the Fool ; * 
With mirth, and laughter, let old wrinkles come „ 
And let my liver rather heat with wine, 
Than my heart cool with mortifying g groans. 
Why ſhould a man, whoſe blood is warm n, 
Sit like his grandſire cut in Alabaſter ? 
Sleep when he wakes, and creep into the jaundice 
By being peeviſh ? I tell thee what, Authonio, 
( love thee, and it is my love that ſpeaks :) 
There are a fort of men, whoſe viſages 
Do cream and mantle like a ſtanding pond ; 
And do a wilful ſtillneſs entertain, 
With purpoſe to be dreſt in an opinion 
Of wiſdom, gravity, profound conceit; 
As who ſhould ſay, I am Sir Oracle, 
And when I ope my lips, let no dog bark ! 
O my Anthonio, 1 do know of thoſe, | 
That therefore only are reputed wife, 
For ſaying nothing; who, I'm very ſure, 


If they ſnould * would almoſt damn thoſe ears,” 


6 Let me - play the Feol;] Al- 
luding to the common compari- 
ſon of buman life to a ſtage play. 
So that he deſires his may be the 
fool's or buftocn's part, Which 
was a conſtant. character in the 
_ old farces ; Erom whence came 


Which, 


the PR 10 play the Fool. 
WARBURTON: 


7 — - avould almoſt damn theft | 


Ears, ] Several old Editions have 
it, dam, damme, and daunt. Some 
more correct Copics, damn, The 


_ Author's SE is this; That 
ſome 


N a wt. 


. 


Come, g 


Cenounc di in the Gel. 
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Which, hearing them, would call their brothers fools. 
71] tell thee, more of this another time: 
But. fiſh not with this melancholy bait, 
For this foob's gudgeon, this opinion. 


good Lovenzo; fare ye well a while; 
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ll end n my exhortation after dinner. # | . 
Lor. Well, we will leave you then *till dinner-time. 

I muſt be one of theſe ſame dumb wiſe men; 

For Gratiano never lets me ſpeak. _ 

Gra. Well, keep me company but two years more, 
Thou ſhalt not know the ſound of thine own. tongue. 
_ Auth, Fare well; I'll grow a talker for this gear. 

Gra. Thanks, faith; for ſilence is Wy commend- | 


able 


Ia a neats tongue dry'd, and a maid not vendible. 


[ Exeunt Gra, and Loren. 


Anth, Is that any thing now ? 9 
Baſſ. Gratiano ſpeaks an infinite deal. of nothing, 


more than any man in all Venice: 


his reaſons are as 


two grains of wheat hid in two buſhels of chaff; you 
ſhall ſeek all day ere you find them, and when you 
have them, they are not worth the fearch. 

Anth. Well; tell me now, what lady is the 4 
To whom you ſwore a ſecret pilgrimage, 
That you to day promis'd to tell me of? 

Baſſ. Tis not unknown to you, Anthonio, 

How much I have diſabled mine eſtate, 


ſome People are thought wiſe, 


whilſt they keep Silence ; who, 


when they open their mouths, 


are ſuch ſtupid Praters, that their 


Hearers cannot help calling them 


Feols, and ſo incur the Judgment 


THEOBALD. 
8 I'll end my exhortation after 


dinner. J The humour of this 
conſiſts in its being an alluſion to 


the practice of the puritan preach. 
ers of thoſe times ; who being 
generally very long and tedious, | 
were often forced to put off that 
part of their ſermon called the 
exbortation till after dinner. 
| WARBURTON, 
9 I that any thing now?) All 


the old copies read, it 15 that ay 


thing now ? I ſuppoſe we thould 
read, is that any thing new ? 


= * „ 
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By ſhewing ſomething a more ſwelling port, 
Than my faint means would grant continuance 
Nor do I now make moan to be abridg'd 
From ſuch a noble rate; but my chief care 
Is to come fairly off from the great debts, 
Wherein my time, ſomething too prodigal, 

_ Hath left me gaged. To you, Anthonio, 

I owe the moſt in mony, and in love; 

And from your love I have a warranty 

T* unburthen all my plots and purpoſes, 
How to get clear of all the debts I owe. 

Anili. I pray you, good Baſſanio, let me know it; 
And if it ſtand, as you yourſelf {till do, 
Within the eye 'of honour ; ; be aſſur'd, 

My purſe, my perſon, my extreameſt means 

Lye all unlock'd to your occaſions. 

Baſſ. In my ſchool- days, when I had loſt one ha 
] ſhot his fellow of the ſelf-lame flight 

The ſelf-ſame way, with more adviſed watch, 

To find the other forth ; by ventring both, 

Toit found both. I urge this child-hood proof, 
Becauſe what follows 1s pure innocence. 

I owe you much, and, like a wilful youth, 
That which I owe is loſt; but if you pleaſe 

To ſhoot another arrow that ſelf way 

Which you did ſhoot the firſt, I do not doubt, | 
As I will watch the aim, or to find both, 

Or bring 3 latter hazard back again, 


T — [he a WILFUL ROT row, and ſent another after it 
This does not at all agree with with more attention. But cri 
what he juſt before promiſed, ful agrees not at all with it. 
that, what follow'd, ſhould be WARBURTON 

ure innocence,” For ws ala is Dr. Varburten confounds the 
not quite fo pure, We ſhould time paſt and preſent. He has 
read wIiTLESs, 1. e. heedleſs; formerly loſt his money like a 
and this agrees exactly to that to <vi/ful youth, he now borro#* 
which he compares his caſe, of more in pure innocence, without 
a ſchool-hoy, who for want of diſguiſing his former fault, or 
edviſed watch, loſt his firſt ar- his PRO PS. A 1 
| | N 


7 En, aw 


And thankfully reſt debtor for the firſt. 


Ani. You know me well; and herein ot but 


time, | 

To wind about my ot with circumſtance; 
And, out of doubt, you do me now more wrong, 
In making queſtion of my uttermoſt, 
Than if you had made waſte of all I have. 
Then do but ſay to me, what I ſhould do, 
That in your knowledge may by me be done, 
And I am preſt unto it: therefore ſpeak. 
| Ba]. In Belmont is a lady richly left, 
And ſhe is fair, and fairer than that word, 
Of wond'rous virtues; ſometimes from her eyes a | 
I did receive fair ſpeechleſs meſſages ; 
Her name 1s Portia, nothing undervalu'd 
To Cato's daughter, Brutus Portta : 
Nor is the wide world ign'rant of her worth; 
For the four winds blow in from every coait 
Renowned ſuitors; and her ſunny locks 
Hang on her temples like a golden fleece; 
Which makes her ſeat of Belmont, C ulchos ſtrand ; 
And many Jaſons come in queſt of her. 
O my Autlionio, had I but the means 
To hold a rival place with one of them. 
have a mind preſages me ſuch thrift, 
That I ſhould queſtionleſs be fortunare. 

Anif. Thou know'ſt, that all my fortunes are at 

ſea, | 

Nor have I mony, nor commodity 
To raiſe a preſent ſum; therefore, go forth ; ; 
Try what my credit can in Fenice do; 
That ſhall be rack'd even ta the uttermoſt, 
To furniſh thee to Belmont, to fair Portia. 


2 9 ow 5 Her. ſubſequent Scene, that Baſanio 
So all the Editions; but it cer- was at Belmont with the Marquis 
tainly I to be, ſometime, i, e. de Montferrat, and ſaw Portia in 
former. Js fome time ago, at à cer- her Father's life-time. | 
lain tie and it appears by the Tutor. 
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5 Go, preſently enquire, and ſo will I, 


Where mony is; and I no queſtion make, „ 
To have it of my truſt, or for my ſake, [| Exeunt, 


8 c E N E. i 
| Changes BELMONT. 


Tire Caſkets are ſet out, one of gold, another of /i "SY | 
l another of lead, 


Enter Portia and Neriſla. 


Por. Y my troth, Neriſa, my little body i is weary 
of this great world. 

Ner. You would be, ſweet madam, if your miſe- 
ries were in the ſame abundance as your good fortunes 
are. And yet, for aught I ſee, they are as ſick, that 
ſurfeit with too much, as they that ſtarve with nothing; 
therefore it is no mean happineſs to be ſeated in the 
mean; ſuperfluity comes ſooner by white hairs, but 

competency lives longer. 
Por. Good ſentences, and well pronounc d. 

Ner. They would be better, if well follow'd. 

Por. If to do, were as eaſie as to know what were 
good to do, chappels had been churches ; and poor 
mens cottages, Princes? palaces. He is a good divine, 
that follows his own inſtructions; I can eaſier teach 
twenty what were good to be done, than to be one of 
the twenty to follow my own teaching. The brain 
may deviſe laws for the blood, but a hot temper leaps 
oer a cold decree; ſuch. a hare. is madneſs the youth, 
to {kip o'er the meſhes of good counſel the cripple. 
But this reaſoning is not in faſhion to chuſe me a hu 
band : O me, the word, chuſe ! I may neither chuie 
whom I would, nor refuſe whom I dillike ; ſo is the 
will of a living daughter curb'd by the will of a dead 
father. Is it not hard, Neriſa, that I cannot chuſe 
one, nor refuſe none ? | Ner. 
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Mer. Your father was ever virtuous; and holy men 


at their death have good inſpirations; therefore, the 


lottery, that he hath deviſed in theſe three cheſts of 


gold, ſilver, and lead, (whereof who chuſes his mean- 


ing, chuſes you) will no doubt never be choſen by 
any rightly, but one who ſhall rightly love, But 


what warmth is there in your affection towards 
any of thete princely ſuitors, that are already come ? 

Pro. ] pray thee, over-name them; and as thou 
nam'ſt them, I will deſcribe them; and, according to 
my deſcription, level at my affection. 


Ner. Firſt, there is the Neapclitan Prince. 


— 


Por. Ay, that's a Colt, 3 indeed, for he doth no- 
thing but talk of his horſe; and he makes it a great 


| appropriation to his own good parts, that he can ihoe 
| him himſelf. I am much afraid, my lady, his mother, 
| play'd falſe with a ſmith. | 


Ner. Then, there is the Count Palatine, 4 


3 , that's a Colt, indeed. for 
be doth nothing but talk of bi, 
borſe;] Tho' all the Editions 


agree in this Reading, I can per- 


ceive neither Humour, nor Rea- 


| ſoping in it. How does talking 


of Horſes, or knowing how to 
ſhoe them. make a Man e'er the 
more a Colt? Or, if a Smith and 
a Lady of Figure were to have 
an Affair together, would a Coli 
be the Iſſue of their Careſſes? 
The Word, Dolt, which I have 
ſobſtitoted, ſignifies one of the 
molt fupid and bleckiſh of the 

ulgar. TEO BALD. 

Mr. Theebald ſays, he can per- 
carve neither humour nor reaſoning 
in this reading, and therefore al- 
ters Colt to Dolt; but what ever 
humour or reaſoning there is in 
the one there is in the other: for 


the lignification is the ſame in 


both. Hen. IV. iſt part, Fal 


Haff fays, I Hat a ſlague mean 


yon to colt me thus? And Flitcher 


conſtantly uſes Colt for Deli. 


2 WARBURTON, 
Colt is uſed for a witleſs, heady, 


gay youngſter, whence the phraſe 
_ uſed of an old man too juvenile, 


that he ſtill retains his co/7%s ro: th. 
See Hen. VIII. e 

4 there is the Count Pala- 
tine.] I am always inclined. to 
believe, that Shake/penr bas more 
alluſions to particular facts and 
perſons than his readers: com- 
monly ſuppoſe. The Count here 


mentioned was, perhaps. Aller- 


tus a Laſio, a Poliſh Palatine, 
who viſited England in our Au— 
thour's time, was eagerly careſ- 


ſed, and ſplendidly entertained, 


but running in debt, at laſt ſtole 
away, and endeavoured to re- 
pair his fortune by enchantment. 


Por. 
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Por. He doth nothing but frown, as who ſhould 
Jay, if you will not have me, chuſe. He hears merry 
tales, and ſmiles not; I fear, he will prove the weep. 
ing philoſopher when he grows old, being ſo full of 
unmannerly ſadneſs in his youth. I had rather be 
married to a death's head with a bone in his mouth, 
than to either of theſe. God defend me from theſe 
two! | 

Ner. How ſay you by the French fon. Monſieur 
Het Beun? 

Por. God made him, and therefore let him pals 
5 a man; in truth, I know, it is a fin to be a 
mocker; but, he! why, he hath a horſe better than 
the Neapolitan s; a better bad habit of frowning than 
the Count Palatine; he is every man in no man; if a 
throſtle ſing, he falls ſtrait a capering ; he will fence 
with his own ſhadow; if I ſhould marry him, I ſhould 
marry twenty huſbands. If he would deſpiſe me, | 
would forgive him; for if he love me to madneſs | 
ſhall never require him. 

Ner. What ſay you then to Faulconbridge, the young 
Baron of England? 

Por. You know, I ſay nothing to him, for he un- 
derſtands not me, nor I him; he hath neither Latin, 
French, nor Tralian; 5. and you may come into the 
court and ſwear, that I have a poor pennyworth in 
the Enghſp. He is a proper man's picture, but, alas 
who can converſe with a dumb ſhow? how oddly he is 
ſuited! I think, he bought his doublet in Tach, his 
round hole in France, his bonnet in Germany, and his 
behaviour every where. 

Ner. What think you of the Scottiſh lord, 6 his 
neighbour? : 


* 1275 neither Latin, © — Scottiſh lord. Seattifh, 


French, ror Italian;] A Satire which is in the quarto, 34 
on the ignorance of the young omitted in the firſt folio, for fear 
Engl % Travellers in our Author's of giving offence to king James 
time. eee countrymen. THEOBALD: 


Por. That 
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Por. That he hath a neighbourly charity in him; 
for he borrrow'd a box of the ear of the Engliſhman, 


and ſwore he would pay him again, when he was able. 
think, the Frenchman became his ſurety, 7 and ſealed 


under for another. 


 Ner. Ho like you the young German, * the Duke 
of Saxony's nephew? ? 


Por, Very vilely in the morning when he is ſober, 
and moſt vilely in the afternoon when he is drunk; 
when he is beſt, he is a little worſe than a man; and 
when he is worſt, he 1s little better than a beaſt. And 
the worſt fall that ever fell, I hope, I ſhall make ſhift 
to go without him. 

Ner. If he ſhould offer to chuſe, and chuſe the 


right casket, you ſhould refuſe to perform your fa- 


ther's will, if you ſhould refuſe to accept him. 

Por. Therefore, for fear of the worſt, I pray thee, 
ſer a deep glaſs of Rheniſh wine on the contrary cas- 
ket; for if the devil be within, and that temptation 


without, I know, he will chuſe it. 1 will do any 


thing, Neriſſa, ere I will be marry'd to a ſpunge. 
Ner. You need not fear, lady, the having any of 


theſe lords: they have acquainted me with their de- 
terminations, which 1s, indeed, to return to their 


home, and to trouble you with no more ſuit ; unleſs 


you may be won by ſome other ſort than your father's 


impoſition, depending on the caskets. 


Por. If I live to be as old as Sibylla, I will die as 


chaſte as Diana, unleſs I be obtain'd by the manner of 


my father's will, I am glad, this parcel of wooers 


7 I think, the Frenchman be- man,] In Shakeſpear”s time the 


came his ſurety, ] Alluding to the Duke of Bawaria viſited London, 


conſtant affiſtance, or rather con- and was made Aga of the 


ſtant promiſes of aſſiſtance, that Garter. 


the French gave the Scots in their Perhaps in this enumeration of 

quarrels with the Engli . This Portia's ſuitors, there may be 

Alliance is here humourouſly ſa- ſome covert alluſion to thoſe of 

tirized. WarBurTon. Queen Elizabeth, 
8 How like you the young Ger- 


are 
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are ſo reaſonable ; for there is not one among them 
but I doat on his very eg and 885 them a fair 
departure, | 

Ner. Do you not remembe er, lady, in your father” 
time, a Venetian, a ſcholar and a ſoldier, that came 
hither in company of the Marquiſs of MAongfarret? 

Per. Yes, yes, it was ö Boſſaio ; as 1 _ he was 
ſo call'd. D 
Ner. True den: He, of all the men that ever 

my fooliſh eyes look'd upon, was the beſt deſerving 2 
fair lady. 

Por. I ebe ber lim well, and 1 aber him 
worthy of thy praiſe. How now? what news? 


Enter a Servant. 


Ser. The four ſtrangers ſeek for you, madam, to 
take their leave; and there is a fore- runner come from 
a fifth, the Prince of Morocco, Who brings word, the 
Prince, his maſter, will be here to night. 

Por. If I could bid the fifth welcome with ſo good 
heart as I can bid the other four fare wel, I ſhould be 
glad of his approach; if he have the condition of a 

laint, and the complexion of a devil, J had rather he 
ſhould ſhrive me, than wive me. Come, Neriſa. 

Sirrah, go before. While we ſhut the gate upon one 
wooer, another knocks at the door. Excun. 


| S 0 E N E ve 
A publick Place in V EN . 
Enter Baſſanio and Shylock. 5 


Shy. Tag thouſand ducats ?—well. 
| Ball. Ay, Sir, for three months. 
Shy. For three months? — well. | 
Baſſ. For the which, as I told "_ Anthonio ſhall 


be bound. 
Wok 
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Shy. 4 ſhall become bound well. 
Ba. May you ſtead me? will you; pleaſure me? 


ſhall I know your anſwer ? 


Shy. Three thouland ducats for three months, and 
Anthonio bound? 8 

. Baſſ. Your anſwer to that. 
Shy, Anthone is a good man.— 


Baſſ. Have you heard any imputation to the con- | 


trary ? 

Shy. No, no, no, no;—Mmy meaning, in faying he is 
a good man, is to have you underſtand me, that he is 
ſuffcient. Yet his means are in ſuppoſition : he hath 
an Argoſie bound to Tripolis, another to the Indies; I 


underſtand moreover upon the Rialto, he hath a third 
at Mexico, a fourth for England; and other ventures 
he hath, 1quander'd abroad. But ſhips are but boards, 


jators but men ; there be land-rats, and water-rats, 
land-thieves and water-thieves; I mean, pirates; and 
then there is the peril of waters, winds and rocks. 


The man is, notwithſtanding, ſufficient. Three thou- 


land ducats? I think, I may take his bond. 
Baſſ. Be afſur'd, you may. 


«> I will be Aas d, I may; and that I may 8 


 - afſur'd, 
[ will bethink me. May I ſpeak with Authonio? 
Bal. If it pleaſe you to dine with us. 


Shy. Yes, to ſmell pork. I will buy with you, fell 2 


with you, ralk with you, walk with you, and ſo fol- 
lowing; but I will not eat with you, drink with you, 


nor pray with you. What news on the Ago f— 
| Whois $ hes. comes here | „„ | 


Enter Anthonio. 


Baſſ This is Signior Anthonio. 


Shy. [| 4/ide] How like a fawning Publican he looks! 


I hate him, for he is a chriſtian: 
But more, for that in low ſimplicity 
He lends out mony gratis, and brings down 
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The rate of uſance here with us in Venice. 

If I can catch him once upon the hip, 9 
I will feed fat the ancient grudge I bear him. 
He hates our ſacred nation; and he rails, 
Ev*n there where merchants moſt do congregate, 
On me, my bargains, and my well-won thrift, 
Which he calls intereſt. Curſed be my tribe 


II I forgive him! 


Baſt. Shylock, do you hear ?- 
Shy. 1 am debating of my —_ ſtore, 
And by the near gueſs of my memory, 
I cannot inſtantly raiſe up the grols 
Of full three thouſand ducats : what of that? 
Tubal, a wealthy Hebrew of my tribe, | 
Will furniſh me; bur ſoft, how many months 
Do you defire ! ? Reſt you fair, good Signior; 
170 Anth. 
Your worſhip was the laſt man in our mouths. 
Ani. Shylock, although I neither lend nor borrow 
By taking, nor by giving of exceſs, _ f 
Yet, to ſupply the ripe wants of my friend, 
I'll break a cuſtom. ——Is he yet polleſt, 
How much you would ? 

Shy. Ay, ay, three thouſand ducats. 

Anth. And for three months. 

Shy. I had forgot, three months, you told me ſo; 
Well then, your bond; and let me ſee, ——— but 
| hear you, 
Methought, you ſaid, you neither lend nor borrow | 
Upon advantage. . 

.Anth. ] do never uſe it. 

Shy. When Jacob graz'd his and 18 s ſheep,— 
This 1 from our holy Abraham was 


catch bim once upon the come to the height, wants that can 

bip.] A phraſe taken from the have no longer delay. Perhaps 

practice of wreſtlers. we might read, rife wants, wants 
I the ripe wants of my that come thick upon him. 


riend, | Ripe wants are Wants 5 
friend,] Ripe 2 As 
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(As his wiſe mother wrought in his behalf) 
The third poſſeſſor; ay, he was the third. 
Anth. And what of him? did he take intereſt ? 
Shy. No, not take int reſt; not, as you would ſay, | 
Directiy, intreſt; mark, wha Jacob did. 
When Laban and himſelf were compromis d., 
That all the yeanlings, which were ſtreak'd and pied, 
Should fall as Jacob's hire; the ewes, being rank, 
In th' end of autumn turned to the rams; | 
And when the work of generation was 
Between theſe woolly breeders in the act, 
The ſkilful ſhepherd peePd me certain wands; 
And, in the doing of the deed of kind, | 
He ſtuck them up before the fulſome ewes; 7 
Who, then conceiving, did in yeaning time 
Fall party-colour'd lambs, and thoſe were Jacob's. 
This was a way to thrive, and he was bleſt; 
And thrift is bleſſing, if men ſteal it not. 
Anth. This was a venture, Sir, that Jacob ſerv'd for; ; 
A thing not in his pow'r to bring to paſs, 
But ſway'd, and faſhion'd, by the hand of heav'n. 
Was this inſerted to make int'reſt good? | 
Or is your gold, and filver, ewes and rams? 
Shy. IJ cannot tell; I make it breed as faſt; — 
But note me, Signior. | 
Anth, Mark you this Baſſunio? 
The devil can cite ſexipture for his purpoſe. — 


2 an cite ſcripture for his O, what a goodly outfide's falſe f 
purpoſe. hood bath ! | j 
. O, what a poodly outfide falſ- i. e. his falſhood, Shylock's. Warn, | | 
hood Harth] But this is not I wiſh any copy would give me 
true, that falſhood hath always authority to range and read the 
a goodly outſide. Nor does this lines thus : 


take in the force of the ſpeaker's O, what a godly out ide Falſccd | 

. ſentiment; who would obſerve hath ! 

s r that falſhood which quotes An evil foul producing holy wwitnef; * 
ſeripture for its purpoſe New: a | [s like a willain with a Jmiling 
feed, outſide, We ſhould ther- cheers; 

8 re read, : Wm goodly apple rotten at the heart. 


An 
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An evil ſoul, producing holy witneſs, 

1s like a villain with a fmiling cheek ; * 

A goodly apple rotten at the heart. 

O, what a goodly outſide falſhood hath ? 
Shy. Three thouſand ducats! tis a good round 

tum. 

Three months from twelve, then let me ſhe the rate. 
Auth. Well, Shylock, mall we be beholden to you? 
Shy. Signior Antlionio, many a time and oft 

In the Rialio you have rated me, 

About my monies and my uſances. | 

Still have I born it with a patient ſhrug; 

(For ſufferance is the badge of all our tribe.) 

_ You call me miſbeliever, cut-throat dog, 

And ſpit upon my Fewjh gaberdine; 

And all tor we of that, which is my own. 

Well then, it now appears, you need my help: 

Go to then; you come to me, and you ſay, 

Shylock, we would have monies You fay ſo— 

| You, that did void your rheume upon my beard, 

And foot me, as you ſpurn a ſtranger cur 

Over your threſhold- Mony is your ſuit; 

What ſhould I ſay to you? ſhould I not ſay, 

Hath a dog money? is it poſſible, 1 

A cur can lend three thouſand ducats? or +=» 

Shall I bend low, and ina bondman' „ 

With bated breath, and whiſp'ring humbleneſs, 

Say this, fair Sir, you ſpit on me * te 

F = 5 

You ſpurn'd me ſuch a day; another t time 

You calld me dog; and for theſe Jure 

PH lend you thus much monies? | 
Auth. I am as like to call thee & again, | 

To ſpit on thee again, to ſpurn thee too. 

If thou wilt lend this money, lend it not 
As to "Ay friend, als Men did ne take 


OF VENICE. 


A breed of barren metal of his friend)? 3 
But lend i rather to thine enemy; 
Who, if he break, thou may'ſt with better face 
88 45 the penalty. 
. Why, how you ſtorm ? 

I _ be friends with you, and have your love; 
Forget the ſhames that you have ſtain'd me with; 
Supply your preſent wants, and take no doit 
Of uſance for my monies, and you'll not hear me; 
This is kind offer. 

Anth. This were Kindneſs. 

Sky. This kindneſs will I ſhow : 
Go with me to a Notary, ſeal me there 
Your ſingle bond ; and in a merry ſport, 
If you repay me not on ſuch a day, 
In ſuch a place, ſuch ſum, or ſums, as are 
Expreſs'd in the condition, let the forfeit 
Be nominated for an equal pound 
Of your fair fleſh, to be cut off and taken 
In what part of your body it ſhall pleaſe me. 

Anth. Content, in faith. I'll ſeal to ſuch a bond, 

And fay, there is much kindneſs in the Few, 

Baſſ. You ſhall not ſeal to ſuch a bond for me, 
PII rather“ dwell in my neceſſity. 

Arth. Why, fear not, man; I will not forfeit i it; 
Within theſe two months (that's a month before 
This bond expires) I do expect return 
Of thrice three times the value of this bond. 


Shy. O father Abraham, what theſe chriſtians are l 


Whoſe own hard ag teach them to Aue 


"+ 
4 —— 
* 


3 4 breed of barren metal of cattle multiply itſelf. And to ſet 


his friend ?P)A breed that is off the abſurdity of this kind of 


intereſt money bred from the uſury, he put breed and barren in 


principal, By the epithet barren oppoſition, | WARBURTON. 


the author would inſtruct us in * To dwell ſeems in this place 
the argument on which the advo- to mean the ſame as to continue. 


cates againſt uſury went, which To aßbide has both the ſenſes of 


is this, that money is a barren habitation and continuance. 
thing, and cannot like corn and 


Vol. I. D The 
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The thoughts of others! pray you, tell me this, 


If he ſhould break his day, what ſhould I gain 
By the exaction of the forfeiture ? 

A pound of man's fleſh, taken from a m an, 

Is not ſo eſtimable or profitable, 


As fleſh of muttons, beefs, or goats. 


[ ſay, 


To buy his favour, I extend this friendſhip ; 
If he will take it, ſo; if not, adieu; 
And for my love 1 pray you, wrong me not. 
Anth. Yes, Shylock, I will ſeal unto this bond. 
Shy. Then meet me forthwith at the Notary's. | 
Give him direction for this merry bond, 
And ] will go and purſe the ducats . ; 
See to my houſe, left in the fearful guard 4 
Of an unthrifty knave, and preſently _ 


I will be with you. 
Anth. Hie thee, contle 


EW, 


This Hebrew will turn chriſtian ; he grows ind. 
Baſſ. 1 like not fair terms, 5 and a villain's mind. 
Auth. Come on, in this there can be no diſmay; 

My ſhips come home a month before the day. [ Extunt. 


4 —— left in the FEARFUL 
guard, &c.] But ſurely fear- 

ful was the moſt truſty guard for 
a houſe-keeper in a populous ci- 
ty; Where houſes are not carried 
by ſtorm like fortrele. For 
fear would keep them on their 
watch, which was all that was 


neceſſary for the owner's ſecurity. 


I ſuppoſe therefore Shake/pear 
wrote 


FEARLESS guard. 


1. e. Carclefs ;'and this, indeed, 
would expolc his houſe to the on- 
ly danger he had to apprehend 
in the day-time, which was clan- 
deſline pilfering. This reading 
is much confirmed by the che- 
racter he gives this guard, of an 


untbrifty knave, and by what he 
ſays of him afterwards, that he 
was, 
— huge feeder : 
' Snail-flow in profit, but he ſleeps 
| da 
More than the wild-cat— 
| WARBURTON. 
Dr. Warburton has forgotten 
that fearful is not only that which 
fears, but that which 1s feared or 
cauſes fear. Fearful guard, 184 
guard that is not to be truſted, 
but gives cauſe of fear. To fear 
was anciently to give as well as 
feel terrours, | tell thee, Lady, 


this aſpect of mine hath rar d 


the valiant. - | 
5s J like not fair terms.] Kind 
words ood language. 
"2 ET 


ng TT me, %* ot tt a Ibn. 


Or VE NIC. 


ACT II SCENE I. 


BELMONT. 


Enter Morochius, à Tawney-Moor, all in white , and 
three or four Followers accordingly ; with Portia, 


Neriſſa, and her train. Flouriſb Cornets, 
Mo ROGMH ITU Ss. 


ISLIKE me not for my complexion, 

1 The ſhadow'd livery of the'burniſh*d ſun, 
To whom I am a neighbour, and near bred. 
Bring me the faireſt creature northward born, 
Where Phebus fire ſcarce thaws the iſicles, 
And'let us make inciſion for your love, 
To prove whoſe blood is reddeſt, his or mine. 6 
| tell thee, lady, this aſpect of mine 
Hath fear'd the valiant; by my love, I ſwear, 
The beſt regarded virgins of our clime : 


Have lov'd it teo. I would not change this hue, 


Except to ſteal your thoughts, my gentle Queen, 
Por. In terms of choice I am not lolely led 
By nice direction of a maiden's eyes :- 


Belides, the lottery of my deſtiny 


Bars me the right of voluntary chuſing. 
But if my father had not ſcanted me, | 
And hedg'd me by his wit to yield myſelf 


6 To prove whoſe Blood is red- Lown; again in this play, Cow- 
deft, his or mine.] To un- ards are faid to Have li vers aubite 
derſtand how the tawney Prince, as milk; and an eff mivate and 
Whoſe ſavage dipnity is yery well timorous man is termed a - 


ſupported, means to recommend /op 


himſelf by this chaler „ it muſt 5 And Bedę d aue by his wit—] 
be remembered that blood is 1 ſuppoſe we may tately read, and 
2 traditionary ſign of courage; Frdg'd me by bis wiil, Conhned 


hus Macbeth calls one of his me by his 70. 
frighted ſoldiers, a lilly 13rr'd 
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His wife, who wins me by that means 1 told you; 
Yourſelf, renowned Prince, then ſtood as fair, 
As any comer I have look'd on yet, * 


For my affection. 


Mor. Ev*n for 


that I thank you 


Therefore, I pray you, lead me to the caſkets 
To try my fortune. By this ſcimitar, 

That flew the Sophy 5 and a Perſian Prince, 
That won three fields of Sultan Solyman, 

I would out-ſtare the ſterneſt eyes that look, 
Out- brave the heart moſt daring to the earth, 
Pluck the young ſucking cubs from the ſhe-bear, 
Yea, mock the lion when he roars for prey, 
To win thee, lady. But, alas the while! 

If Hercules and Lichas play at dice 

Which is the better man, the greater throw 
May turn by fortune from the weaker hand : 
So is Alcides beaten by his page 9 

And ſo may I, blind fortune leading me, 

Mis that, which one unworthier may attain ; 


And die with grieving. 


Por. You muſt take your chance, 


8 That flew the Sophy, S0] 


Shake/pear ſeldom eſcapes well 


when he is entangled with Geo- 
graphy. The Prince of Moroc- 
co muſt have travelled far to kill 
the Sophy of Per ia. . 

9 So 7s Alcides beater by his 


Rage) Though the whole 


Set of Editions concur in this 
Reading, it is corrupt at bottom. 
Let us look into the Poet's Drift, 
and the hiſtory of the Perſons 
mentioned in the Context, If 
Hercules (ſays he) and Lichas, were 

to play at dice for the Deciſion 


of their Superiority, Lichas the 


- weaker Man might have the 
better Caſt of the Two. But 


how then is Alcides beaten by bi 
rage? The Poet means no more, 


than, if Lrchas had the better 


Throw, ſo might Hercules bim. 
ſelf be beaten by Lichas. And 


who was He, but a poor unfor- 


tunate Servant of Hercules, that 
unknowingly brought his Mater 
the envenomed Shirt, dipt in the 
blood of the Centaur, Nei: and 
was thrown headlong into the 
Sea for his pains ? This one Cit 
cumſtance of Lichas's Quality 
known, ſufficiently aſcertains the 


Emendation, I have ſubſtitute! 


age inſtead of rage. 
N N | has THEOBALD 


And 
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And either not attempt to chuſe at al 
Or ſwear, before you chuſe, if you chuſe wrong, 
Never to ſpeak to lady afterward 1 
In way of marriage. Therefore be advis'd. * 
Mor. Nor will not. Come, bring me to my chance. 
Por. Firſt, forward to the temple. After dinner 


Your hazard ſhall be made. 


Mor. Good fortune then, | roma 
To make me bet, or curſed'ſt among men! [ Exeunt. 


SCENE UL 


Changes to Vaio: 


Enter Launcelot alone. 


Laun.F NErtainly, my conſcietice will ſerve me to 


run from this Few my maſter. The fiend 
is at mine elbow, and tempts me, ſaying to me, Go6- 


| bo, Launcelot GaBbo: good Launcelot, or good Gobbo, 


or good Launcelot Gobbo, uſe your legs, take the ſtart, 
run away. My conſcience ſays, no; take heed, ho- 
neſt Launcelot; take heed, honeſt Gobbs : or, as afore- 
ſaid, honeſt Launcelot. Gobbo, do not run; ſcorn run- 
ning with thy heels. Well, the moſt courageous fiend 


| bids me pack; via! ſays the fiend; away | lays the 


fiend ; for the heav' ns rouſe up a brave mind, ſays 
the fend; and run. Well, my conſcience, hanging 
about the neck of my heart, ſays very wilely to me, 


my honeſt friend Launcelot, being an honeſt man's 
ſon, or rather an honeſt woman's Jon 
deed, my father did ſomething ſmack, ſomething 


(for, . 


ow to: he had a kind of taſte. TA my 


\ 


T : Therefore be adwvis'd. 7 There- well what we are to do. Advis'd 
fore be not precipitant ; conſider is the word ei to . 
ados 
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conſcience ſays, budge not; budge, ſays the fiend, 
budge not, ſays my conſcience ; conſcience, fay 1, 
you counſel ill; fiend, ſay I, you counſel ill. To be 
ruPd by my conſcience, I ſhould ſtay with the Few 
my maſter, who, God bleſs the mark, is a kind of 
devil; and to run away from the Few, I ſhould be 
ruled 'by the fiend, who, ſaving your reverence, is the 
gevil himſelf. Certainly, the Jew 1s the very devil 


incarnal; and in my conſcience, my conſcience is but 


a kind of hard conſcience, to offer to counſel me to 
ſtay with the Few. The fiend gives the more friendly 


counſel; I will run, fiend, my heels are at Foy com- 


mandment, I will run. 
Enter old Gobbo, with a baſket. 


Geb. Maſter young man, you, 1 pray you, which 
is the way to Maſter Few's ? 


Laun. [ aſide.] O heav'ns, this is my true begot- 


ten father, who being more than ſand blind, high- 


gravel-blind, knows me. not. — I wil try concluſion 


with him. 2 

Cob. Maſter young Gentleman, 1 pray you, which 
is the way to maſter Fes? 

Laun. 3 Turn up, on your right hand at the next 
turning, but, at the next turning of all on your lett; 
marry, at the very next turning turn of no hand, but 
turn down indirectly unto the Feww's houſe. 

G. By God's ſonties, *twill be a hard my to hit; 


2 Try conc. 508, So the old ſeems to imitate that of Hrus 
Quarto. The firſt Folio, by a to Demea in the Brethers of Le- 


mere blunder, reads, try corfiu- rence 


ſions, which, becau'e it makes - ubi eas preterieris, 
a kind of paltry jeſt, has been Ad ſiniſtram fac reQa plated : uli 


copied by all the Editors. ed ad Diane wenerts, 
3 Turn up, on your right hand, Ito ad dextram: prius quam ad 
&c-] This arch and perplexed | portam venias, &c. 


direction, to puzzle the enquirer, WaRBURTOox. 
1 Ty | La 


ſe 
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can you tell me whether one Launcelot, that dwells 


with him, dwell with him or no ? 


Laun. Talk you of young Maſter Launcelot? (mark 
me now, [aſide.] now will I raile the waters;) talk 


you of young Maſter Launcelot? 


Gob. No maſter, Sir, but a poor man's ſon. "Tl 
father, though I ſay't, is an honeſt exceeding poor 


man, and, God be thanked, well to live. 
Laun. Well, let his father be what he will, we talk 
of young Maſter Launcelot. 
Gob. Your worſhip's friend and Laurcelot, Sir. 
Laun. But, I pray you ergo, old man; ergo, I be- 
ſeech you, talk you of young Maſter Launcelot ? 
Gob. Of Launcelot, an't pleaſe your maſterſhip. 
Laun. Ergo, Maſter Launcelot talk not of Maſter 


Launcelot, father, for the young gentleman accord- 


ing to fates and deſtinies, and ſuch odd ſayings, the 
ſiſters three, and ſuch branches of learning, IS, in- 
deed, deceaſed ; or, as you would ſay, in plaia terms, 
gone to heav'n. 

Goh. Marry, God forbid ! the boy was the very 
ſtaff of my age, my very prop. 

Laun, Do I WOK like a cadet, or a hovel-poſt, a 
ſtaff or a prop? do you know me, father? 

Gob, Alack the day, I know you not, young g gen- 
tleman; but, I pray you, tell me, is my boy, God. 
reſt his ſoul, alive or dead ? 

Laun. Do you not know me, father? 

Gob, Alack, Sir, I amn ſand-blind, I know you 
not, 


Lan: Nay, indeed, if you hal your eyes, you 


might fail of the knowing me: it is a wiſe father, 


that knows his own child. Well, old man, I will 


| tell you news of your ſon. Give me your wren | 


Truth will come to light. Murder cannot be hid long 
à man's fon may; but in the end, truth will out. 


Cob. Pray you, Sir, ſtand up, I am ſure, you are 


Dd4 © "Lan © 


not Launcelot my boy. 
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408 THE MERCHANT 
"Lawn. Pray you, lets have no more fooling about 
it, but give me your bleſſing: I am Launcelot, your 
boy that ur ſon that is, your child that ſhall 
be“, 
Ggb. I cannot think you are my ſon. 
Laun. I know not, what I ſhall think of that: but 
I 'am Laucelot the Few's man, and, Tam re, Mar. 
gery your wife is my mother. | 


Gob. Her name 1s Margery indeed. — Il be Soma, 


if thou be Launcelot, thou art my own fleſh and blood, 
Lord worſhipp'd might he be ! what a beard haſt thou 

got! thou haſt got more hair on thy chin, than Dobbin 

my Thill-horſe has on his rail. 

| Law. It ſhould ſeem then, that Dobbin's tail grows 

backward; I :m ſure, he had more hair on his tail, 

than I had on my face, when I laſt ſaw him. 


Gob. Lord, how art thou chang'd. How doſt thou 
and thy maſter agree? I have brought him a Preſent; 


how agree you now? 

Laun. Well, well; but for mine own part, as! 
have ſer up my reſt to run away, fo I will not reſt 'til 
I have run ſome ground. My maſter's a very Jer. 


Give him a preſent ! give him a halter: I am famiſhd | 


in his ſervice. You may tell every finger I have with 

my ribs. Father, I am glad you are come ; give me 
your preſent to one malter Baſſanio, who, Indeed, 
gives rare new liveries ; if I ſerve him not, I will run 


as far as God has any ground. O rare fortune, here 


comes the man; to him, father for I am a Few, if [ 
ſerve the Jew any longer. 


Ekeer Baſſanio 20/7} Leonardo, and a = or 
o inore. 


bah. You may do fo. — let it be 10 haſted, 15 


-o 1 bil . fall be.] The had 9 meaning which 1 is now. 


diſtinction between hoy and /n is loft. 
obvious, but child ſeems to have 


N W 


ſupper | 


VE NIS 


ſu upper be ready at the fartheſt by five of the clock. 
See theſe letters deliver'd, put the liveries to making, 

and deſire Gratiano to come anon to my lodging. 
Taun. To him, father. 

 Gob. God bleſs your worſhip ! 

| Baſſ. Gramercy, would'ſt thou aught _ me? 

Gob. Here's my ſon, Sir, a poor boy, 

Laun. Not a poor boy, Sir, but the rich 2 8 man, 
that would, Sir, as my father ſhall ſpecify, — 

Gob. He hath a great infection, Sir, as one would 
ſay, to ſerve. 

Laun. Indeed, the ſhort and the long is, 1 
the Few, and have a defire, as my ſather ſhall ſpeci- 
fie, — 


Cob. His * and he, PE Hes your worſhip' s re- 


verence, are ſcarce catercouſins. 
Laun. To be brief, the very truth is, that the 


| Few, having done me wrong, doth cauſe me, as my 


father, being I hope an old man, ſhall frutifie unto 


ou, 


ſtow upon your worſhip; and my ſuit 18 
Laun. In very brief, the ſuit is impertinent to my 
ſelf, as your worſhip ſhall know by this honeſt old 


man; and, though I ſay it, though old man, yet poor 


man my father. | | 
Baſſ. One ſpeak for both. What would you ? 
Laun. Serve you, Sir. 
Cob. This is the very defect of the matter, Sir. 
Baſſ. I know thee well. Thou haſt obtain'd thy ſuit; 
Sylock, thy maſter, ſpoke with me this day, 
And hath preferr'd thee; if it be preferment 
To leave a rich Jero's ſervice to become 
The follower of ſo poor a gentleman. 


Laun. The old proverb | is very well parted between 


my maſter Shylock and you, Sir; you have the grace 
of God, Syx and he hath enough, 


Baſſ. 


* 


Cob. I have here a diſh of doves, that I would be- 
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Laun. Father, in. 


« Well, if any was in Italy 
Bave a fairer table, which doth 


ofer to ſawear upon a book |) The 
0 


fition of the Words makes 
the Sentence ſomewhat obſcure : 
Their natural Order ſhould be 
This. Well, if any Man in Ita- 


ly, ich doth offer to favear upon 


@ Book, have a fairer Table, I 
ſhall have good Luck, And the 
Humour of the Paſſage ſeems 
This. Launcelot, a Joaker, and 
deſignedly a Blunderer, ſays the 


very Reverſe of what he ſhould 


do: which is, That if no Man 
in Italy, who would offer to take 
his Oath upon it, bath a fairer 
Table than He, he ſhall have good 
Fortune. The Banter may, part- 
ly, be on Chiromancy in general: 
but it is very much in character 
for Launcelot, who is a hungry 
Serving man, to conſider his Ta- 
ble before his Line of Life, or 
any other Points of Fortune. 
EE THEOBALD. 
Fairer table.] The chiroman- 
tic term for the lines of the 
hand. So Ben 
Maſe of Gipfies to the lady Eli- 
.zaberh Hatton; 2 : 
Miſtreſs of @ fairer table, 
Hath not hiftory nor fable. 


Which doth Her to Fear upon 
2 book, &c.] This nonſenſe ſeems 


Jobnſon in his 


THE MERCHANT 
Bal. Thou ſpeak'ſt it well. Go, father, with thy 
e 1 
Take leave of thy old maſter, and enquire 
My lodging out. — Give him a livery, - [To his followers, 
More guarded than his fellows: ſee it done. 


| I cannot get a ſervice, no?— 
have ne'er a tongue in my head? Well, [ looking 


on 


to have taken its riſe from the 


accident of a loft line in tran. 


ſcribing the play for the pref; 
ſo that the paſſage, for the fu- 


ture, ſhould be printed thus. 


Well, if any man in Italy have 
a fairer table, which dotb ðn 
ofer to favear upon a book I ſhall 

e good fortune, It is impoſe 
fible to find, again, the loft line; 
but the loſt ſenſe is eaſy enough 
if any man in Italy have 
a fairer table, which doth [pro- 
miſe good Juck, I am miſtaken, 
I durtt almoſt] offer to ſwear upon 
a book, I ſhall have good for- 
tune. x WARBURTON, 
Mr. Theobald's note is as ob- 
ſcure as the paſſage. It may be 
tead more than once before the 
complication of ignorance can 
be completely diſentangled. Ta- 
ble is the palm expanded. What 
Mr. Theobald conceives it to be 
cannot eaſily be diſcovered, but 


he thinks it ſomewhat that pro- 


miſes a foll belly. | | 

Dr. Warburton underſtood the 
word, but puzzles himſelf with 
no great ſucceſs in purſuit of the 
meaning. The whole matter is 


this: Launcelot congratulates him- 
ſelf upon his dexterity and good 
fortune, and, in the height of 


his rapture, inſpec's his hand, 
and congratulates himſelf upon 


the 


OF VENICE. 
on bis palm.] if any man in la have a fairer table, 
which doth offer to ſwear upon a book. 
have good fortune——Go to, here's a ſimple line 
of life. Here's a ſmall trifle of wives; alas, fifteen 
wives is nothing, eleven widows and nine maids is 
a ſimple coming-in for one man. And then to ſcape 
drowning thrice, and to be in peril of my life with 
the edge of a feather-bed. 5—Here are ſimple 'ſcapes 
Well, if fortune be a woman, ſhe's a good wench for 
this geer. Father, come; I'll take my leave of the 
Jew in the twinkling of an eye. „ 

5 ¶Exeunt Laun. and Gob. 


Baſſ. 1 pray thee, good Leonardo, think on this. 
Theſe things being bought and orderly beſtowed, 
Return in haſte, for I do feaſt to might 
My beft-eſteem'd acquaintance. Hie thee, go. 
Leon. My beſt endeavours ſhall be done herein. 


SCENE WM 


Enter Gratiano, 


Gra. Where is your maſter ? | „ 
Leon. Yonder, Sir, he walks, [Ex. Leonardo, 


Gra. Signior Baſſanio, 
Baſſ. Gratiano ! 


- 
k 


| Gra. I have a ſuit to you. 
Baſſ. You have obtain'd it. 


| the felicities in his table. The 
aft of expounding his hand puts 
him in mind of the action in which 
the palm is ſhewn, by raiſing it 
| to lay it on the book, in jadi- 
| cal atteſtations, Well, ſays he, 
if any man in Italy have a fuirer 
table, that doth offer to ſwear 
upon a book 


n 4 Here he ſtops 
wich an abruptneſs very common, 


and proceeds to particulars. | 
6 In peril of my life avith the 


edge cf a feather bed.) A cant 


phraſe to ſignify the danger of 
marrying.——A certain French 
writer uſes the ſame kind of fi- 
gure, O mon Ami, jaimerois 


mioux tre tombee fur la pointe dun 


Oreiller, & m' tre rompu le Cou.— 
| "WARBURTON. 


Gra, 


\ 
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n MERCHANT- 

Gra. Lou muſt not deny me, I muſt go with you 
to Belmont, 

Baſ. Why, then you muſt. But hear thee, . 

tans, 

Thou art too wild, too made. ba bold * voice; 
Parts, that become thee happily enough, 
And in ſuch eyes as ours appear not fault; 
But where thou art not known, why, there they ſhew 
Something too liberal; 7 pray thee, take pain 
I' allay with ſome cold drops of modeſty 
Thy ſkipping ſpirit; leſt, through thy wild behaviour, 
I be miſconſtru'd in the place I 80 „„ 
And loſe my hopes. 

Gra. Signior Baſſanio, hear me. 
Tf I do not put on a ſober habit, 
Telit with reſpect, and ſwear but now and then, 


Wear prayer-books in my pockets, look demurely; - 


Nay more, while grace is ſaying, hood mine eyes 
Thus with my hat, and ſigh, and lay; Amen; 
Uſe all th' obſervance of civility, 
Like one well ſtudied in a fad oftent 3 
To pleaſe his grandam; never truſt me more. 
Baſſ. Well, we ſhall fee your bearing. 
Gra. Nay, but I bar to night, yo ſhall not gage 
me 
By what we do to-night. 
Baſſ. No, that were pity. 
I would entreat you rather to put on 
Your boldeſt ſuit of mirth, for we have friends 
That purpoſe merriment : but fare you well, 
I have ſome buſineſs. 
Gra. And I muſt to Lorenzo and he reſt: . 
But we will viſit you at ſupper- time. | ¶Eeeun. 


7 n too liberal.) Li- 8 fad oftent. ] Grave 


beral | have already ſhewn to appearance; ſhew of ſtaid and 
monk groſs, _ en. ſerious behaviour. 


SCENE 


EN EY e 
Changes to Shylock's Houſe. 
Enter Jeflica and Launcelot. | 


Tel M ſorry, thou wilt Jeave my father fo; 
Our houſe is hell, and thou, a merry devil, 

Didſt rob it of ſome taſte of tediouſneſs. 

But fare thee well, there is a ducat for thee; 

And, Launcelot, ſoon at ſupper ſhalt thou ſee 

Lorenzo, who is thy new maſter's gueſt ; 

Give him this letter, do it ſecretly, 

And ſo farewel: I would not have my father 

See me talk with thee. 

Laun. Adieu! Tears exhibit my tongue. a/ of de.] 
Moſt beautiful Pagan, moſt ſweet Few! if a 
chriſtian did not play the knave and get thee, I am 
much deceiv'd. But, adieu! theſe fooliſh drops do 
ſomewhat drown my manly ſpirit: adieu! [Exit 

Jeſ. Farewel, good Launcelot, EA 
Alack, what heinous fin is it in me, 

To be aſham'd to be my father's child? 

But though I am a daughter to his blood, 5 _- 
I am not to his manners. O Lorenzo. 

It thou keep promiſe, I ſhall end this ſtrife, 

Become a ckriflan, and thy loving wir. 1 


EN 
The STREET. 
Enter Gratiano, Lorenzo, Solarino, and Salanio. 


Lor. AY, we will link away in ſupper-time, dil. 
guiſe us at my lodging, and return all in 


Gra. 


an hour. 


414 THE MERCHANT 
Gra. We have not made good preparation, 
Sal. We have not ſpoke as yet of torch-bearers. 
Sola. Vis vile, unleſs it may be 8 ordered, 
And better in my mind not undertook. 
Lor. Tis now but four a-clock, we have two hours 
To 1 us. 


Enter Launcelot, with a letter, 


Friend Launcelot, what's the news? 


Laun. An' it ſhall pleaſe you to break up this, it 


ſhall ſeem to ſignifie. 
Lor. I know the hand; in Fel tis a fair hand; 
And whiter than the paper, it writ on, 
Is the fair hand that writ. 
Gra. Love- news, in faith. 
Laun. By your leave, Sir. 
Lor. Whither goeſt thou? 
Laun. Marry, Sir, to bid my old maſter the Jew 
to ſup to-night with my new maſter the chriſtian. 
Lor. Hold, here, take this. 
I will nor fail her. Speak 1t privately. 


Go.——Gentlemen, will you Prepare for this maſque 
| to night ? | 
1 am provided of a torch- bearer, [Exit Laun, 


Sal. Ay marry, I'll be gone about it ſtrait. 

Sola. And ſo will I. 1 

Tor. Meet me, and enn 

At Gratians's lodging ſome hour hence. | 

Sal. Tis good we do fo. [Ext 
Gra. Was not that letter from fair Je? 


Lor. I muſt needs tell thee all. She hath directed, | 


How I ſball take her from her father's houſe ; 
What gold and jewels the is furniſh'd with; 
What page's fuir ſhe hath in readineſs. 

It e'er the Jew her father come to hæav'n, 

It will be for his gentle Daughter's fake : 
And never dare misfortune croſs her foot, 


2 Un- 


—Tell gentle Feſjica, 


MJ] — ) CD MJ 


„ ty 


OF VENICE. 1 aa 
Unleſs ſne doth it under this excuſe, . 
That ſhe is iſſue to a faithleſs Je. 


Come, go with me; peruſe this, as thou goeſt. | 
Fair JO ſhall be my torch-bearer. [| Exeunt. 


SCENE VI 
- Shylock's Houſe. 


2 


Enter Shylock and Launcelot. 


Sy. TELL, _ ſhalt ſee, thy eyes ſhalt by 15 
judge, 
The diferenca of old Shylock and Baſſania 
What, Teffica ! thou ſhalt not gormandize, 
As thou haſt done with me what, Feſfica |! 
And ſleep and ſnore, and rend apparel o out. 
Why, Jeſica! I lay. 

Laun. Why, Feſfica ! 

Shy, Who bids thee call? I did not bid thee call. 
Laun. Your worſhip was wont to tell me, that 3 
could do f without bidding. 


Enter Jeſſica, 


Jeſ. Call you ? hue is your will? 
| CGhy. I am bid forth to ſupper, Jeſſica. 
There are my keys. But wherefore ſhould I go? C 
Iam not bid for love; they flatter me : 
But yet PII go in hate, to feed upon 
The prodigal chriſtian. Jeſica, my vir, 
Look to my houſe, I am right loth to go; 
There is ſome ill a brewing towards my reſt, 
For I did dream of money-bags to night. 
| Laun, ] beſeech you, Sir, go; wy young maſter 
doth expect your reproach. | 
Sy. 80 do I his: $/ 


Lau. 


46 THE MERCHANT 
Laun. And they have conſpired together. I will 


not fay, you ſhall ſee a maſque; but if you do, then 
was not for nothing that my noſe fell a blecding on | 


black Monday laſt, at fix a clock i' th? morning, tall. 
ing out that year on A/þ- Wedneſdey was four year in 
the afternoon. : 

Sly. What! are there , Hear you me, 


Jelſica, 


Lock vp my doors; and when you hear whe drum, 


And the vile ſqueaking of the wry-neck'd fife, 

Clamber you not up to the caſements then, 

Nor thruſt your head into the publick ſtreet, 

To gaze on chriſtian fools with varniſh'd faces: 

But ſtop my houſe's ears; I mean, my caſements; 

Let not the ſound of ſhallow foppery enter 

My ſober houſe. By Jacob's ſtaff, I ſwear, 

I have no mind of feaſting forth to night: 

But I will go. Go you before me, ſirrah: 

Say, I will come. | 
Laun. I will go before, Sir. 

Miſtreſs, look out at window, for all this; 

There will come a chriſtian by, 

Will be worth a 7eweßs' eye. [Exit Laun, 
Shy. What ſays that fool of Hagar's off- ſpring, ha? 
Jeſ. His words were, Farewel, Miſtreſs; nothing 

elſe. 

Sy. The patch is kind enough, but a huge feeder; 

Snail-ſlow in profit; but he ſleeps by day | 

More than the wild-cat ; drones hive not with me, 

Therefore I part with him; and part with him 

To one, That I would have him help to waſte 

His borrow'd purſe. Well, Jeſica, go in; 

Perhaps, I will return immediately; 1 

Do, as I bid you. 

Shur the doors hor you; faſt bind, faſt "IN 

A proverb never ſtale in thrifty mind. [ Extt. 
Jeſ. Farewel; and if my fortune be not croſt, 

I have a . you a daughter, loſt, 


T7 


J. 


ry odd 1 image, of Venus's Pige- 
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n 1 13 3 2 T 
Enter Gratiano and Salanio in maſquerade: 718 


Gra. This is the hooks. under which Lorenzo 
deſired us to make a ſtand. 
Sal. His hour is almoſt paſt. 
Cra. And it is marvel he out-dwells his hour, 
For lovers ever run before the clock! ad. e 
Sal. O, ten times faſter Venus pigeons fly xo 6 


F 5% 
I $74 3 . 0 7 7 £ 
. 1 92 


'To ſeal yoe's bonds new made, than they are wont 


To keebliged faith unforfeited ! 1 05 
Gra. That ever holds. Who riſeth from a fealt, 
With that keen appetite that he fits down? 


Where is the horſe, that doth untread Aga 178 
His tedious meaſures with th* unbated fire 


That he did pace them firſt ? all things that are, 
Are with more ſpirit chaſed than nen de 4 00 


wt 


9 O, ten W faſter Venus | 3s 8 0 in ſpeaking of the 
Pigeons fly. This is a ve- preſbyterians. 

Th? apoſtles of this feree reli 

ons flying to ſeal the bonds of ein 

Love. The ſenſe is obvious, and Like Mahomet' 3, were of and 

we know the dignity due to Ve- Widgeon. 

m's Pigeons. There was cer- Mahomet's als or rather le was 

tainly a- joke intended here, famous: and the monks in their 


which the 1gnorance or boldneſs 
of the firſt tranſcribers has mur- 


der'd : I doubt not, but Shake- 


ear wrote the line thus: 


O, ten times faſter Venus? | 
Qcdditors have printed. Howit is 


Widgeons fy 
To ſeal, &c. 


For WWidgeon ſignified metapho- 


neally, a filly-fellow, as Gocſe, or 


Gudgeon, does now. The calling 


love” s votaries, Veniis*s Widgeons, 


15 in high humour. _ Butler uſes 
Vor. 2 | 


fabulous accounts of | him: ſaid, 


he taught a pigeon to pick peas 
out of his ears to carry on the 


ends of his impoſture. WaxB. 
I believe the Poet wrote as the 


ſo very high humour. to call Lovers 
Widgeons , rather than , Pigeons, 1 
cannot find. Lovers have in poe- 


try been al way called Tartlis, or 
Doves, which in lower language 


may be Pigeon 
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48 THE MERCHANT 


How like a younker, or a prodigal, 

The ſkarfed bark puts from her native bay, 
Hugg'd and embraced by the ſtrumpet wind! 
How like the prodigal doth ſhe return, 

With over-weather'd ribs and ragged fails, 

Lean, rent, 115 beggar'd by the ſtrumper wind! 


Enter Lorenzo. 


Sal. Here comes Lorenzo. More of this hereafter, 
Lor. Sweet friends, your patience for my long 
_ abode - 
Not I, but my affairs, have made you wait; 
When you ſhall pleaſe to play the thieves for wives, 
Fikwatch as long for you then; come, approach; 
Here dwells my father Few. Hoa, who's within? 


Jeſſica above, in boy s cloaths. 


72 Who are you? tell me for more certainty, 
Albeit I'll ſwear, that I do know your tongue. 

Lor. Lorenzo, and thy love. 

Feſ. Lorenzo certain, and my love, indeed; 

For whom love I ſo much? and now who knows, 
But you, Lorenzo, whether I am yours ? 

Tor. Heav'n and thy thoughts are 5 walls, that thou 

art. 

17 2 Here, catch this caſket, it is worth the pains 
I'm glad, tis night, you do not look on me; 

For I am much aſham'd of my exchange; 
But love is blind, and lovers cannot fee 

The pretty follies that themſelves commit; 
For if they could, Cupid himſelf would bluſh 
To ſee me thus transformed to a boy. 

Lor. Deſcend, for you muſt be my torch- bearer. 
FJieſ. What muſt I hold a candle to my ſhames ? 
They in themſelves, goodſooth, are too, too, light. 
Why, tis an office of — love, 

And I ſhould be obſcur'd. | 


Lit, 


T.or. So are you, ſweet, | „ 
Ev'n in the lovely garniſh of a boy. 
But come at once, 
For the cloſe night doth play the run-away, 
And we are ſtaid for at Baſſanio's feaſt. 
Jeſ. I will make faſt the doors, and gild DT! 
With ſome more ducats, and be with you ſtrait. 
4 [ Exit from above, 
Gra. Now by my hood, a Gentile, * and no Few. 
| Lor. Beſhrew me, but I love her heartily; - _ 
For the is wile, if I can judge of her; 
And fair te is, if that mine eyes be true; 
And true the is, as ſhe hath prov'd herſelf; 
And therefore like herſelf, wiſe, fair, aod d true, | 
Shall ſhe be 1 in my conſtant ſoul. 


Enter Jeſſica, to them. 


What, art thou come — n, gentlemen, away; 
Our maſquing mates by this time for us ſtay. [ Exit, 


Enter Amb | 


Anth. Who's there? 

Gra. Signior Anthonio. 

Anth, Fie, Gratiano, where are all the reſt . 
Tis nine o'clock, our friends all ſtay for you- 
No maſque to night the wind i is come about, 
Baſſanio preſently will go aboard; 

have ſent twenty out to ſeek for you. 

Gra, Pm glad on't; I deſire no more delight 

Than to be under fail, and gone to night. [Exeunt. 


. *.A jeſt riſing from the HEE both a Heathen, and One well 
gulty of Gn which 89205 bern. | | 


= = SCENE | 


4% THE MERCHANT 
3 C LE VII. 


Changes to Belmont. 


Enter Portia witch Morochius, and both their trains. 


Por. O, draw aſide the curtains, and diſcover 
8 G: The ſev'ral caſkets to this noble Prince. 

Now make your choice. [Three caſtets are diſcovered. 

Mor. The firſt of gold, which this inſcription bears, 

Who chuſeth me, ſpall gain what many men deſire. 

The ſecond ſilver, which this promiſe carries, 

Who chuſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 

This third, dull lead, with warning all as blunt,* 

Who chuſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath, 


| How ſhall I Know, if I do chule the right? 


Por. The one of them contains my picture, Prince; 
If you chuſe that, then I am yours withal. 


Mor. Some God direct my judgment! let me ſee, 


I will ſurvey th' inſcriptions back again; 
What ſays this leaden caſket ; 
IV ho chuſeth me, muſt give and hazard all he hath. 


Muſt give? for what? for lead? hazard, for lead? ; 


This caſket threatens. Men, that hazard all, 

Do it in hope of fair advantages: 

A golden mind ſtoops not to ſhows of droſs; 

I'll then not give, nor hazard aught for lead, 
What fays the ſilver with her virgin hue? 

Who chuſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves. 

As much as he deſerves ?— Pauſe there, Morochins ; 

And weigh thy value with an even hand. 


| If thou be'ſt rated by thy eſtimation, 


Thou doſt deſerve enough; and yet enough 
May not extend fo far as to the lady; 
And yet to be afraid of my deſerving, 
Were but a weak diſabling of myſelf, 
As much as I deſerve——why, that's the lady : 


A1 blunt.] That is, as groG as the dull metal. 


Ido 


4 bad Foo 77 Bag 3 


Uo 


Let's ſee once more this ſaying grav'd in gold. 


Was ſet in worſe than gold! they have in Eu | a 


Here do I chule, and thrive I as I may 
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I do in birth deſerve her, and in fortunes, 
In graces, and in qualities of breeding : | 110 
But more than theſe, in love I do deſerve. —- | 19 
What if 1 ſtray'd no farther, but choſe here 10 


Who chulſethi me, ſhall gain what many men a efire. 
Why, that's the lady; all the world deſires her; 
From the four corners of the earth they come 

To kiſs this ſhrine, this mortal breathing faint. 

Th' Hircanian deſerts, and the vaſtie wilds i 
Of wide Arabia, are as thorough-fares now, 
For Princes to come view fair Portia. 

The wat'ry kingdom, whoſe ambitious head 
Spits in the face of heaven, is no bar _ 

To ſtop the foreign ſpirits; but they come, 

As o'er a brook, to ſee fair Portia. 

One of thele three contains her heav- nly picture. 
Is like, that lead contains her? 'twere damnation, 
To think ſo baſe a thought: it were too groſs 
Tn rib her ſearcloth in the obſcure grave. 

Or ſhall I think, in ſilver ſhe's immur'd, 

Being ten times undervalu'd to try'd gold! 

O ſinful thought, never ſo rich a gem 
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A coin, that bears the figure of an angel 
Stamped i in gold, but that's inſculpt upon: 
But here an angel in a golden bed 

Lyes all within. Deliver me the key; 
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Por, There take it, Prince, and if my form lye 
the 5 
Then J am yours. [Unlocking the gold caſtot. 


Mor. O hell! what have we here? a carrion death, 
Within whoſe empty eye there is a ſcrowl; 
Pl As the W | 
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All that gliſters is not gold, 
Often have you heard that told. 
Many a man his life hath ſold, 


But my outſide to behold. 


Gilded wood may worms infold : * 
Had you been as wiſe os bold, 
Young in limbs, in judement old, 
Your anſwer had not been inſcrold; 2 
Fare you well, your ſuit is cold. 


Mor. Cold, indeed, and labour loſt: 
Then farewel, heat; and welcome, froſt. 
Portia, adieu! J have too griev'd a heart 


To take a tedious leave.— Thus loſers part. 
Por. A gentle riddance—draw the curtains; go— 
Let all of his complexion chuſe me lo. 3 


1 Gilded avood may Aer, in- 
fold.) In all the old Edi- 
tions this line is written thus: 


Cilaca dir do worms in fold. 


From which Mr. Rowe and all 
the following Editors have made 


Gilded word may worhs infold. 


A line not bad in itſelf, but not 
ſo applicable to the occafion as 


that which, I believe, Shake- 


Jpear wrote. | 
Gilded tombs do worms infold. 


A tomb is the proper repoſitory 
of a geath's head. | 
2 Tour anſwer had not been 
znſcrol'd;] Since there is an 
anſwer in/crold or written in 
every Caſket, I believe for your 
we ſhould read zhis, When the 


unbroken tenour. 


[ Exit, 
[ Exeunt, 


words were written 4 and 7 th 
miſtake was eaſy. 
3 Chuſe me ſo.] The old quar- 


to Edition of 1600 has no diſtri- 
| bution of acts, but proceeds from 


the beginning to the end in an 
This play 
therefore having been probably 


divided without authority by the 


publiſhers of the firſt folio, lies 
open to a new regulation if any 
more commodious diviſion can 
be propoſed. The ſtory is itſelf 
ſo wildly incredible, and the 


changes of the ſcene ſo fre- 


quent and capricious, that the 
probability of action does not 
deſerve much care; yet it may be 
proper to obſerve, that, by con- 
cluding the ſecond act here, time 
is given for Baſſanio's paſſage to 
Belmont. ; | 
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OF VENICE, 1 
er N EB N 
Changes to Venice. 


Enter Solarino and Salanio. 
Sal. HY, man, I ſaw Baſſanio under fail ; 
With him is Gratiano gone along; 
And in their ſhip, I'm ſure, Lorenzo is not. 
Sela. The villain Few with outcries rais'd the Duke, 
Who went with him to ſearch Baſſanio's ſhip. | 
Sal. He came too late, the ſhip was under fail; 
But there the Duke was given to underſtand, 
That in a Gondola were ſeen together 
Lorenzo and his am'rous Je: 
eſides, Anthonio certify d the Duke, 
They were not with Baſſanio in his ſhip. 
Sola. I never heard a paſſion ſo confus'd, 
80 itrange, outrageous, and ſo variable, 
As the dog Few did utter in the ſtreets z 
My daughter O my ducats O my daughter, 
Fled with a chriſtian ? O my chriſtian ducats ! 
Juſtice, the law—— My ducats, and my daughter! 
A ſcaled bag, two ſealed bags of ducats, 
Of double ducats, ſtoll'n from me by my daughter! 
And jewels too, ſtones, rich and precious ſtones, 
StolPn by my daughter ! juſtice ! find the girl; 
She hath the ſtones upon her, and the ducats. 
Sal. Why, all the boys in Venice follow him, 
| Crying his ſtones, his daughter, and his ducats, 
Sola. Let good Anthonio look, he Keep his gay 3. 
Or he ſhall pay for this. 
Sal. Marry, well remember'd. 
I reaſon'd with a Frenchman yeſterday, 
Who told me, in the narrow ſeas, that part 
The French and Engliſh, there miſcarried 
A veſſel of our country richly fraught : 
| thought | upon Anthonio, when he told me, 
| Ee And 
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And wiſh'd in ſilence, that it were not his. 
Sola. You were beſt to tell Anthonio what you hear, 
Yet do not ſuddenly, for it may grieve him. 
Sal. A kinder Gentleman treads not the earth, 
I ſaw Baſſanio and Antlionio part. 
Baſſanio told him, he would make ſome ſpeed 


Of his return : 


he anſwer'd, do not fo, 


Slubber not buſineſs for my lake, Baſſanio, 

But ſtay rhe very riping of the time; 

And for the Fes bond, which he hath of me, 
Let it not enter in“ your mind of love: 

Be merry, and employ your chiefeſt thoughts 
To courtſhip, and ſuch fair oſtents of love, 
As ſhall conveniently become you there. 

And even there, his eye being big with tears, 
Turning his race, he pur his hand behind him, 
And with affection wond'rous ſenſible 


He wrung Baſſanio's hand, 


and fo they parted. 


Sola. 1 Think, he cnly loves the world for him. 
1 pray thee, let us go and find him out, 


And 
Sal. Do we lo. 


— your mind of love.] So 


all 11 copies, but 1 ſuſpect ſome 
corruption. 

4 — EMBRACED Beavineſi. ] 
This unmeauing epithet would 
make me chooſe rather to read, 


ENRACED heavineſs, 


from the French enraciner, ac- 
creſcere, inveteraſcere. So in 
Much ado about nothing, 


1 could not hawe ov her à more 
ROOTED love. 


And again in Ozhello, 


With one of an INGRAPT in- 
Ang. Wag BUR TOR. 


Þ 


fc: iſe. 


quicken his embraced heavineſs 4 
With tome delight or her. 


[ Exeunt, 


Of Dr. Warburtor's correction 
it is only neceſſary to obſerve, 


that it has produced a new word | 


which cannot be received with- 
out neceſſi y. When I thought 


the paſſage corrupted, it ſeemed 


to me not improbable that Se. 
ſprar had written entranced hea- 
wvineſs, muſi ing, abſtracted, mop- 
ing melancholy, But I know 


not why any great efforts ſhould- 


be made to change a word which 
has no uncommodious or unuſual 
We ſay of a man now, 
that he hugs his ſorrows, and 
why may not Anhonio embrace 


heavine/, | 
SCENT 
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OF VENICE. -”. - 


SC E N 1 X. 
Changes to Belmont. 
Enter Neriſſa with a Servant. 


\ UICK, - 14 pray FREE: draw the cur- 
tain itrait; 


The Prince of Arragon has ta'en his hath... 
And COMES to his election preiently. 


Ner. 


Enter Arragon, his train, Portia. Flouriſh of (RE 
The Caskets are diſcover'd. 


Por. Behold, there ſtand the caskets, noble Prince; 
If you chuſe that, wherein I am contain'd, 
Strait ſhall our nuptial rites be ſolemniz'd: 
But if you fail, without more ſpeech, my lord, 
You mult be gone from hence immediately. 

Ar. Jam enjoin'd by oath tobſerve three things. 
Firſt; never to untold to any one 


Which caſket *twas I choſe. Next, if I fail 


Of the right casket, never in my life 
To woo a maid in way of marriage. 
Laſt, if I fail in fortune of my choice, 
Immediately to leave you and be gone. | 
Por. To theſe injunctions every one doth ſwear, 
That comes to hazard for my worthlels ſelf. 
Ar. And ſo have JI addreſt me. Fortune now _ 
To my heart's hope !—Gold, filver, and baſe lead. 


Mio chuſeth me, muſt give ad hazard all he hath. 
Jou ſhall look fairer, ere I give or hazard. 


What ſays the golden cheſt ? ha, let me ſee— 
Who chuſeth me, ſhall gain what many men deſire. 
hat many men defire—that may be meant 
Of the fool-multitude, that chuſe by ſhow; 
Not learning more than the fond eye doth teach; 
Which pries not to th' interior, but like the martlet 
Builds in the weather on the outward wall, 
Ev'n 1 in the force and road of caſualty. 


Twill 
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I will not chuſe what many men deſire, 
Becauſe I will not jump with common ſpirits, 
And rank me with the barb'rous multitudes: 
Why then to thee, thou ſilver treaſure-houſe: 
Tell me once more, what title thou doit bear. 
Who chuſeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves , 
And well ſaid too, for who ſhall go about 

To cozen fortune, and be honourable 
Without the ſtamp of merit? let none preſume 


To wear an undeſerved dignity: 


O, that eſtates, degrees, and offices, 

Were not deriv'd corruptly, that clear honour + 
Were purchas'd by the merit of the wearer! 

How many then ſhould cover, that ſtand bare 
How many be commanded, that command? 
How much low peaſantry would then be gleaned 
From the true ſeed of honour? 5 how much honour 
Pickt from the chaff and ruin of the times, 

To be new varniſhed? e well, but to my choice: 
Who chujeth me, ſhall get as much as he deſerves : 


5 Tau much rw peaſantry 
avould then be glean'd 
From the true ſeed of honour ?] 
The meaning is How much mean- 
meſs would be found among the 
great, and how much greatneſs 


among the mean. But ſince men are 


always ſaid to glean corn though 
they may pick chaff, the ſen- 
tence had bcen more agreeable to 


the cammon manner of ſpeech 


if it had been written thus, 
How much low peaſantry would 
then be pick d 
From the true ſeed of hanour? 
Hoa much honour © 
Glean'd from the chaff? 
6 how much honour 


the times, 


I will aſſume deſert; give me a key for this, 


To be new varniſh'd?—)] This 
confuſion and mixture of the ne- 
taphors, nakes me think that 
Shakeſpear wrote, 

To be new vanned. 
i. e. winnow'd, purged: 


from 


the French word, wanner ; which 


is derived from the Latin Yann, 


wentilabrum, the fann uſed for 


winnowing the chaff from the 


corn. This alteration reſtores the 


metaphor to its integrity: and 
our poet frequently uſes the ſame 
thought. 
Henry IV. : 

We ſhall be winnow'd with / 


rough a wind, 


| That even our corn ſpall feem at 
Pickt from the chaff and ruin of 


light as chaff. 
 WarBuURTON 


And 


So in the 2d part af 


for 


OF VENI © E. 
And inſtantly. unlock my fortunes here. 


7 


Por. Too long a pauſe for that which you find there. 
[locking the ſilver caſtet. 
Ar. What's here! the en of a blinking idiot, 


Preſenting me a ſchedule? I will read it. 
How much unlike art thou to Portia? 
How much unlike my hopes and my deſervings ? 
Who chuſes me, ſhall have as much as he deſerves. 
Did I deſerve no more than a fool's head ? 
Is that my prize? are my deſerts no better? 
Por. To offend, and judge, are diſtinct vices. 
And of oppoſed natures. 
Ar. What is here? 


The fire ſev'n times tried this; 
Sevꝰ n times tried that judgment i 15, 
That did never chuſe amiſs. 
Some there be, that ſhadows kiſs ; 
| Such have put a ſhadows bliſs 
There be fools alive, I wis, 
Silver'd der, and ſo was this: 
Take what wife you will to bed, x 
I will ever be your head: 
So be gone, Sir, you are * 


: 4r. Still more fool I ſhall appear, n 
By the time I linger here. 
With one fooPs head I came to WOO, 
But I go away with two. 
Sweet, adieu! 
Patiently to bear my wrath. 
Por. Thus hath the candle ſing'd the moth. 
O theſe deliberate fools! when they do chuſe, 
| They have the wiſdom by their wit to loſe : 


I'll keep my oath, 


7 Take auhat wife you will to Portia was never to marry any 


bed,] Perhaps the poet had woman, 
(ow — 


forgotten that he 


Ner. 
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Ner. The ancient laying is no hereſy, 


Hanging and wiving goes by deſtiny. 
Por. Come, draw the curtain, Neriſſa. 


Euter a Servant. 


Serv. hire 1 is my lady? 

Por. Here, what would: my lord? 

Serv. Madam, there is alighted at your gate' 
A young Venetian, one that comes before 


To ſignify th' approaching of his lord, 


From whom he bringeth ſenſible regreets; 

To wit, beſides commends and courteous breath, 
Gifts of rich value; yer, I have not ſeen 

So likely an ambaſſador of love. 

A day in April never came ſo ſweet, 

To ſhow how coſtly ſummer was at hand, 

As this fore-ipurrer comes before his lord. 

Por. No more, I pray thee; I am half afraid, 
Thou'lt ſay anon, he is ſome kin to thee; 
Thou ſpend'ſt ſuch high-day wit in praiſing him: 
Come, come, Neriſſa, for I long to ſee 
Quick Cupid's poſt, that comes ſo mannerly. 

Ter. 239857 lord Love, if ay will it be! 

[ Excunt, 


t 
A Street in VENICE. 


Enter Salanio and Solarino. 


| „ 


OW, what news on the Rialto? 

Sal. Why, yet it lives there uncheckt, that 
Anihomo hath a ſhip of rich lading wreckt on the nar- 
row ſeas; the Godteins, I think, they call the place; 
a very dangerous flat and fatal, where the carcaſes of 

| many 
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many a tall ſhip lye bury'd, as they ſay, if my gollip 
Report be an honeſt woman of her word: 

Sola. I would ſhe were as lying a goſſip in that, as 
ever knapt ginger; or made her neighbours believe, 
ſhe wept for the death of a third huſband. Bur it is 

true, without any flips of prolixity, or croſſing the 

plain high-way of talk, that the good Antlonio, the 
honeſt Anthonio O that I had a title good — 
to keep his name company 

Sal. Come, the full ſtop. 

Sola. Ha, hat ſay*ſt thou ?—why, the end is, he 
hath loft a ſhip. _ 

Sal. T1 would it might prove the end of his loſſes. 

Sola. Let me ſay Auer betimes, left the devil croſs 

thy prayer, ? for here he comes in the likeneſs of a 
Jew. 13-49 


eus Shylock. 


How now, Shylock, what news among the merchants? 

Shy. You Knew (none ſo well, none ſo well as you) 
of my daughter's flight. | 

dal. That's certain; I, for my part, knew the tay- 
lor that made the wings ſhe flew withal. 

Sola. And Shyleck, for his own part, knew the bird 
was fledg'd, and then it is the e of them all 
to leave the dam. | 

/H. She is damn'd for it. 
Sal. That's certain, if the devil may be her judge. 
$hy. My own fleth and blood to rebel! 

Sola. Out upon it, old carrion, rebels it at theſe 

Vears? 

Shy. I ſay, my Saber is my Aeſh and blond. | 

Sal. There is more difference between thy fleſh and 
hers, than between ** and 1 * more between your 


8 — , the Devil wet my ſays Amen to it. We muſt there- 
Proyer.] But the Prayer was Sa- fore read thy Prayer. 
lanie s. The other only, as Clerk, LCD WARBURTON. | 


bloods, 
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bloods, than there is between red wine and rheniſh- | 


but tell us, do you hear, whether Anthonio haye had 
any loſs at fea or no? 

Shy. There I have another bad wh; a bank- 
rupt, a prodigal, 9 who dares ſcarce ſhew his head 
on the Kialto;—a beggar, that us'd to come ſo ſmug 
upon the mart I—let him look to his bond; he was 
wont to call me uſurer—let him look to his bond; he 
was wont to lend mony for a chriſtian courteſie ct 
him look to his bond. 

Sal. Why, I am ſure, if he forfeit, thou wilt not 
take his fleſh: what's that good for ? 

. . Shy. To bait fiſh withal. If it will feed nothing 
elſe, it will feed my revenge; he hath diſgrac'd me, 
and hinder'd me of half a million, laugh: at my loſſes, 
mock'd at my gains, ſcorn'd my nation, thwarted my 
bargains, cool'd my friends, heated mine enemies; 
and: what's his reaton? I am a Jew. Hath not a 
Jew eyes? hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimenſions, 
ſenſes, affections, paſſions? fed with the fame food, 
hurt with the ſame weapons, ſubject to the ſame di- 
eaſes, heal'd by the ſame means, warm'd and cool'd 
by the ſame winter and ſummer, as a chriſtian is? if 
you prick us, do we not bleed? if you tickle us, do 
we not laugh? if you poiſon us, do we not die? and 
if you wrong us, ſhall we not revenge? if we are like 
you in the reſt, we will reſemble you in that, I 3 
Few wrong a chriſtian, what is his humility? Re 


9 — # bankrupt, a prodigal.] 
This is ſpoke of Antonio. But 
why a prodigal? his friend Baſ- 
ſanio indeed had been too libe- 
ral; and with this name the Je 


N him when he is going 


to ſup with him. 
— Fil go in hate 10 fred upon 
The prodigal chriſtian-— 


But Antonio was a plain, reſerved, 


parſimonious merchant, be aſ- 


to ruin for his friend. 


ſured therefore we ſhould read, 
— 4 bankrupt FOR a predigat, 1.6. 
he is become bankrupt by fup- 
plying the extravagancies of hi 
friend Baſſanio. WARBURTON 

'There 15 no need of alteration, 
There could be, in Sys opr- 
nion, no prodigality more cul 
pable than ſuch liberality as thit 
by. which a man expoſes himſe 


venge. 


W N l n 
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venge. If a chriſtian wrong a 7ew, what ſhould his 


ſufferance be by chriſtian example? why, Revenge. 
The Villainy, you teach me, i will execute; and it 


ſhall go hard, but I will better the inſtruction, 


Enter à Servant from Anthonio. 


Serv. Gentlemen, my maſter Anthonio is at his 


houſe, and deſires to ſpeak with you both. _ 
Sal. We have been up and down to ſeek him, 


| Enter Tubal. 


Sola. Here comes another of the tribe; a third can- 


not be match'd, unleſs the devil himſelf turn Jew. 


[ Exeunt Sala. and Solar. 


Shy. How now, Tubal, what news from Genoua? 
haſt thou found my daughter ? | 

Tub. I often came where I did hear of her, but can- 
not find her. | . 


Shy. Why there, there, there, there! a diamond 


gone, coſt me two thouſand ducats in Frankfort ! the 


| curſe never fell upon our nation till now, I never felt 


It 'til now two thouſand ducats in that, and other 
precious, precious jewels I would, my daughter were 
dead at my foor, and the jewels in her ear; O, would 
ſhe were hers*d at my foot, and the ducats in her cof- 
fin. No news of them—why, ſo!—and I know not 


what's ſpent in the ſearch : why, thou loſs upon loſs | 


the thief gone with ſo much, and ſo much to find the 
thief; and no ſatisfaction, no revenge, nor no ill luck 


| ſtirring, but what lights o my ſhoulders ; no ſighs but 
| © my breathing, no tears but o' my ſhedding. | 


Tub. Yes, other men have ill lack too; Anthonio, 
as I heard in Genoua | En 
Shy, What, what, what? ill luck, ill luck? 


Tub. Hath an Argoſie caſt away, coming from 7. ri- 


Polis. 
8 =; Shy. I 


S 
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Venice, I can make what merchandize I will. Go, go, 
| Tubal, and meet me at our ſynagogue; go, good 7 # 


1] THE MERCHANT. 
Shy. I thank God, 1 thank God; is it true? is it 
true? | 


Tub. I ſpoke with ſome of the Tailors that eſcaped 


the wreck. 
Shy. I thank thee, good 7. 3 good news, good 
news; ha, ha, where? in Gn : 


Tub. Your daughter ſpent in Gencua, as T heard, one 
night, fourſcore ducats. 

Shy. Thou ſtick'ſt a dagger in me; I ſhall never ſee 
my gold again fourſcore ducats at a fitting, fourſcore 


ducats! 


Tub. There came divers of Anthonio's creditors i in 


my 8 Venice, that ſwear he cannot chuſe but 


rea 
Sſy. 4 am glad of ir. Pl plague _ I'll torture 


him. I am glad of it. 


Tub. One of them ſhew'd me a ring, hat he had 
of your daughter for a monky. 

Shy. Out upon her! thou W me, Tubal, I 
was my Turquoiſe, I had it of Leah when I was a bi- 
chelor; I would not have given it for a wilderneſs of 
monkies. | 

Tub. But Anthonio is certainly undone. 


Shy. Nay, that's true, that's very true; go fee me 


an officer, beſpeak him a fortnight before. I will have 
the heart of him, if he forfeit; for were he out of 


bal; at our Muagogue, 7 ubal. I. Execun. 


- SCENE 


EE 
e N A I: 
Changes 10 BE L MONT. 
Enter Baſſanio, Portia, Gratiano, Ga attendants. 
The Coſkets are ſet out. 


Por. J Pray you, tarry—pauſe a day or two, 
Before you hazard; for in chuſing wrong 
I loſe your company; therefore, forbear a while. 
There's ſomething tells me, but it is not love. 
I would not loſe you; and you know yourſelf, 
Hate counſels: not in ſuch a quality. 
But leſt you ſhould not underſtand me well, 
| And yet a maiden hath no tongue but thought, 
I would detain you here ſome month or two, 
| Before you venture for me. I could teach you 
How to chuſe right, but I am then forſworn : 
So will I never be; ſo you may mils me; 
But if you do, you'll make me with a fin, 
That I had been forſworn. Beſhrew your eyes 
They have o'erlook'd me, and divided me; 


c WW One half of me is yours, th' other half yours, 
« WE Mine own, 1 would ſay: but if mine, then yours; 
: WE And ſo all yours. Alas! theſe naughty times 


Put bars between the owners and their rights : 

And ſo though yours, not yours.—Prove it ſo, 

Let fortune go to hell for it—Not I. * = 
I ſpeak 


1 And fo though yours, not ſhe reſolves to keep her oath : 
yours, Prove it jo.) It may And then ſays, Le! fortune go io 
more gramms ally read., bell fir it, For what! nat for 

Aud ſo thrugh your. © not yours. telling or favouring ' Baſſauio, 
| 2 Let fortune go uo = for it, which was the temptation the 
| nt J.] This line is ver, ooſcure, then lay under: for fortune bad 
The form of the expreſſion al, taken no oath. And, ſurely, for 
| ludes to what ſhe bad iaid of be. the more favouring a man of 
Ing for (worn, After ſome {trupgle, merit, fortune did not deſerve 
ol, I. ff. 5 ( conſidering 


as | THE MERCHANT 


I ſpeak too long, but *tis to piece the time, 
To eke it, and to draw it out in length, 
To ſtay you from election. 
Baſſ. Let me chuſe: 
For as I am, I live upon the rack. 

Por. Upon the rack, Baſſanio ? then confeſs, 
What treaſon there is mingled with your love. 
Bal. None, but that ugly treaſon of miſtruſt, 
Which makes me fear th' enjoying of my love: 155 
There may as well be amity and life 
*Tween ſnow and fire, as treaſon and my love. 

Per. Ay, but, I fear, you ſpeak upon the rack; 

Where men enforced do ſpeak any thing. 
Baſ. Promiſe me life, and ll confeſs the truth. 

Por. Well then, confeſs and live. 

Baſſ. Confeſs, and love, 

Had been the very ſum of my confeſſion. 
O happy torment, when my torturer _ 
Doth teach me anſwers for deliverance ! 
But let me to my fortune and the caſkets. 

Por. Away then II am lockt in one of them; 
If you do love me, you will find me out. 
Neriſſa, and the reſt, ſtand all aloof, 
Let muſick found, while he doth Hubs his choice ; 7 
Then, if he loſe, 5 makes a ſwan- like end, 
Fading in muſick. That the compariſon 
May ſtand more juſt, my eye ſhall be the ſtream 
And wat'ry death-bed for him.—He may win : 
And what! is mulick then! then muſick is 


not ſignify, Let not 7 go 10 hell; 
for then it ſhould be Let not ne. 
But it is a diſtin ſentence of it- 
ſelf. And is a very common 
proverbial ſpeech, fignifying, | 
will have nothing to do with it. 


( conſidering how rarely ſhe tranſ- 
greſſes this way) ſo ſevere a ſen- 
tence. Much leſs could the 
ſpeaker, who favour'd Bafanio, 
think ſo. The meaning then 
muſt be, Let fortune rather go to 


hell for not fawouring Baſſanio, 
than I for favouring him. 80 
looſely does our author ſometimes 
uſe his pronouns.— t 7 does 


4 


Which if the Oxford Editor had 
conſidered, he might have ſpared 
his pains in changing J into . 

WARBURTON: 


Even 


Reply 5 


the fame Dignity of Mien. 


OF VENICE. E * 


Even as the flouriſh, when true ſubjects bow 
To a new-crowned monarch : fuck 216 
As are thoſe dulcer ſounds in break of day, 
That creep into the dreaming bridegroom's ear, 
And ſummon him to marriage. Now he goes, 


With no leſs preſence, 3 but with much more love, 


Than young Alcides, when he did redeem 
The virgin- tribute, paid by howling Troy 
To the ſea-· monſter; I ſtand for ſacrifice, 
The reſt aloof are the Dardanian wives, 
With bleated viſages come forth to view 
The iſſue of th' exploit. Go, Hercules! 
Live thou, I live. — With much, much more . 
| view the fight, than thou, chat mak*ſt the fray. 
[ Mufick within, 


A Song, 0. Beſſanio comments on the caskets to 


himſelf. 


Tell me, where is fancy bred, 
In the heart, or in the head ? 
How begot, how nourifhed ? 


It is engender'd in the eyes 

With gazing fed, and fancy dies 
In the cradle where it lies: 
Lei us all ring fancy's knell. 

PII begin it. Ding, ding, bell. 
All, Ding, dong, bell. 


1 With no befs preſence. ] With 7 wiew the fght, than, c. 


III. and IV. give the _—_—_ 


4 Live thou, I live.. With reading. 


much, much more diſmay 
I view the fig ht, than thea, that 5 Reply. } "Theſe wins: re- 

mat ſi the fray. psy, reply, were in all the late 
l, Live then, I live with much editions, except Sir T. Haumer's, 

more diſmay put as a verſe in the ſong, but 
To view the fight, than, &. in all the old copies ſtand as a 
II. Live thou, I live with much marginal direction. 
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436 MERC H 
Baſſ. — So may the outward ſhows 6 be leaſt 
themſelves; 
The world is ſtill deceiv'd with Ornament. 
In law, what plea ſo tainted and corrupt, _ 
But being ſeaſon'd with a gracious voice, 7 
Obſcures the ſhow of evil! ” in religion, 
Whar damned error, but ſome ſober brow 
Will bleſs 1t, and approve 1t with a text, 
Hiding the groſnels with fair ornament? 
There is no vice fo ſimple, but aſſumes 
Some mark of virtue on 1ts outward parts. 
How many cowards, whole hearts are all as falſe 
As ſtairs of ſand, wear yet upon their chins 
The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars ; 
Who, inward ſearcht, have livers white as milk? 
And theſe aſſume but valour's excrement, 
To render them redoubted. Look on beauty, 
And you ſhall ſee *tis purchas'd by the weight, 
Which therein works a miracle in nature, 
Making them lighteſt, that wear mot of it. 
So are thoſe criſpy ſnaky golden locks, 
Which make ſuch wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon ſuppoſed fairneſs, often Known 
To be the dowry of a ſecond head, 
The ſkull, that bred them, in the ſepulchre. 
Thus Ornament is but the guiled ſhore © 
To a moſt dang'rous ſea; the beaureous ſcarf 
Veiling an Indian beauty; 3 in a word, 
The ſeeming truth which cunning times put on 
. T* entrap the wiſcit. Then, thou gaudy gold, 
Hard food for Midas, I will none of thee : 
Nor none of thee, thou pale and common drudge 
"Tween man and man: but thou, thou meager led, 


6 So may the cutwward Bonk ] winnda favour. | 
He begins abruptly, the firſt part 8 —[Indizn beauty. ] Sir Thy, 


of the argument has paſſed in his Hanmer reads, 
mind. 


* * Voꝛce. 75 Pleaing; 3 N Indian doaudy. 


Which 


1 OB VENTCE: 
Which rather threatneſt, than doſt promiſe aught 
Thy plainneſs moves me more than eloquence ; 9 


And here chuſe I. Joy be the conſequence! .. 
Por. How all the other paſſions fleet to air, 


7 


4 


As doubtful thoughts, and raſh embrac'd deſpair, 
And ſhudd'ring fear, and green ey'd jealouſy. 


For fear I ſurfeit. 


9 Thy paleneſs moves me more 
than eloguence;] Bafjanio is diſ- 
pleas'd at the golden casket for 
its gawwdineſs, and the filver one 
for its palene/s ; but, what! is he 
cha m'd with the leaden one for 
having the very fame quality that 
| Cifpleas'd him in the filver ? The 
. Poet certainly wrote, 
3 - ThyPlainneſs moves me more than 
eloquence : This characterizes the 
| lead from the ſilver, Which pale- 
Tho 20% does not, they being both 
pale. Beſides, there is a beauty 
in the antitheſis between plainneſs 
and eloguence ; between palene/* 
nich and eloquence none. 80 it is ſaid 


Baſſ. What find I here? 
Fair Portia's counterfeit? what Demy-god _ 
Hath come ſo near creation? move thele eyes? 
Or whether, riding on the balls of mine, 
Seem they in motion? Here are ſever'd lips 
Parted with ſugar breath ; : 
Should ſunder ſuch ſweet friends. Here in her hairs 
The painter plays the ſpider, and hath woven 
A golden meſh t'intrap the hearts of men, 
Faſter than gnats in cobwebs. But her eyes, —» 
How could he ſee to do them ? having made one, 
Methinks, it ſhould have pow'r to ſteal both his, 

And leave itlelf unfurniſh'd. 2 Yet how far 


O love, be moderate, allay thy ecſtaly; 
la meaſure rain thy joy, * ſcant this exceſs, 
I fee] too much thy bleſſing, make it leſs, 


[Opening the leaden casket, 


ſo ſweet a bar 


be fore of the leaden- caſtet. 


This third dull lead, with warn- 
ing all as blunt. WARBUR TON. 


I In meaſure rain thy joy, 
J. reads, In meaſure range thy joy. 
II. and III. In meaſure raine thy 
„„ . 
IV. In meaſure rain. 
[ believe Shakeſpear meant, 
In meaſure rein thy joys. 
The words rain and rein were 
not in theſe times diſtinguiſhed 
by regular orthography. | 
2 Methinks it ſhould have pow'r 
zo fteal beth his, 5 
And leacve itſelf un fur niſb d.— 
I know not how anfiniſb d has in- 


. | truded 
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438 THE MERCHANT 


The ſubſtance of my praiſe doth wrong this ſhadow 


In underpriſing it; fo far this ſhadow 


Doth limp behind the Subſtance.— Here's the ſcrowl, 


The continent and ſummary of my fortune. 


You that chuſe not by the view, 

Chance as fair, ana chuſe as true 

Since this fortune falls to you, 

Be content, and ſeek no new. 

If you be well pleas'd with this, 

And hold your fortune for your bliſs, 
Turn you where your Lady is, 


And claim her with a loving kiſs. 


A gentle ſerowl—Fa air lady, by your leave—— 

[ Kiſſing her 
I come by note to give, and to receive. 
Like one of two contending 1 in a Prize. 
That thinks he hath done well in people's eyes; 
Hearing applauſe and univerial thour, 
Giddy in ſpirit, Sazing ſtill in doubt, 
Whether thoſe * peals of praiſe be his or no; 
So (thrice-fair lady) ſtand I, even ſo, 
As doubtful ther what I {ze be true, 
Until confirm'd, fign'd, ratity'd by you. 
Por. You ſee me, lord Baſſanio, where I ase 
Such as I am. Tho' for myſelf alone, 
I would not be ambitious in my Wiſh, 
To wiſh myſelt much better; yet for you, 
] would be trevied twenty times my ſelf, 
A thouſand times more fair; ten thouſand times 
More rich; that, to ſtand high in your account, 
I might in virtues, beauties, livings, friends, 
Exceed account : but the full ſum of me 


traded without notice into the it might be, 
later editions, as I. II. III. IV. 

have unfurniſb'd, which Sir Th. 
Hanmer has received. Perhaps # * 1, Pearles of pro if 


And leave himſelf unfurniſp d | 


| al 
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ls ſum of ſomething, 3 which, to term in groſs, - , 
Is an unleſſon'd girl, unſchool'd, unprattis'd 
Happy in this, ihe is not yet ſo old | 

But ive may learn and happier than this, 

She is not bred 10 Yall but ihe can learn; 

Happieſt of all, is, that her gentle ſpirin 
Commits itſelf to yours to be directed, | 
As from her lord, her governor, her King. 

Myſelf, and what is mine, to you and yours 

Is now converted ; but now I was the lord 

Of tis fair manſion, maſter of my ſervants, 

Queen o'er myſelf ; and even now, but now, 

This houſe, theſe ſervants, and this ſame myſelf 

Are yours, my lord: I give them with this ring, 
Which, when you part from, loſe or give away, 
Let it preſage the ruin of your love, 
And be my vantage to exclaim on you. 


Baſſ. Madam, you have bereft me of all words. 
Only my blood. ſpeaks to you in my veins; | | 
And there is ſuch confuſion in my pow'rs, 

As, after ſome oration fairly ſpoke 

By a beloved Prince, there doth appear 

| Among the buzzing pleaſed multitude 
Where every ſomething, being blent together, 
Turns to a wild of nothing, ſave of joy | 
Expreſt, and nor expreſt. But when this ring 
Parts from this finger, then parts life from hence : 
O, then be bold to ſay, Baſſanic's dead. 

Mr. My lord and lady, it is now our time, 
| That have ſtood by, and ſeen our wiſhes proſper, 
| To cry, good joy, good joy, my lord and lady 

Gra. My lord Baſſanio, and my gentle lady, 

I wiſh you all the joy that you can wiſh ; | 
For, I am ſure, you can wiſh none from me: 


3 15 8UM of ſomething.— We ſhe explains in the following line. 
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440 THE MERCHANT 
And when your honour's mean to ſolemnize 


The bargain of your faith, I do beſeech you, 
En at that time I may be married too. 


Ball. With all my heart, ſo thou canſt get a wife, 


Gra. I thank your lordſhip, you have got me one, 
My eyes, my lord, can look as ſwift as yours; 
You ſaw the es. I beheld the maid; 

You lov'd; I lov'd: for intermiſſion 

No more pertains to me, my lord, than you. 
Your fortune ſtood upon the caſker here; 
And ſo did mine too, as the matter falls: 

For wooing here until I ſweat again, 

And ſwearing till my very root was dry 
With oaths of love; at laſt, if promiſe laſt, 

I got a promiſe of this fair one here, 

To have her love, provided that your fortune 
Atchiev'd her multrels. | | 

Por. Is it true, Neriſſa ? 

Ner. Madam, it is, ſo you ſtand ple d del 

Baſſ. And do you, Gratiano, mean good faith ? 

Gra. Yes, faith, my lord. 

Baſſ. Our Feaſt ſhall be much honour'd in your mar- 
| [ 11age, 

Gra. We'll play with them, the ARR wy for a 5 
ful Ducats. | 

Ner. What, and ſtake down! I | 

Gra. No, we ſhall ne'er win at that {port, and ſtake 

down. 
But who comes here? Lorenzo and his Inkdel ? 
What, and my old Venetian friend, Salanio? 


S CEN EM 


Enter Lorenzo, Jeſſica, and Salanio. 


Baſſ. Lorenzo and Salanio, welcome hither ; 
Tf that the youth of my new Intereſt here 
Have power to bid you welcome. By your leave, 
F- bid my very friends and country-men, 


"op | | Sweet 


1 0 


et 


Commends him to you. 


7 | 


DF. VENICE. 3 a 


Sect Portia, welcome. 
Por. So do I, my lord; they are intirely welcome. 
Lor. I thank your honour. For my part, my lord, 
My purpoſe was not to have ſeen you here; 
But meeting with Salanio by the way, in 
He did intreat me, paſt all ſaying nay, „„ 
To come with him along. 1 
Sal. | did, my lord, 
And I have reaſon for t. Signior Anthonio 
[s Baſſanio a letter. 
Baſſ. Ere I ope his letter, | | 
I pray you tell me how my good friend doth. 
Sal. Not ſick, my lord, unleſs it be in mind; 
Nor well, unleſs in mind; his letter there 
Will ſhew you his eſtate. [Baſſanio opens à letter. 
Gra. Neriſſa, cheer yond ſtranger: Bid her welcome. 


Your hand, Salanio; what's the news from Venice? 


How doth that royal merchant, good Authonio? 
I know, he will be glad of our Succeſs: 
We are the Fa/ons, we have won the fleece. 
Sal. Would you had won the fleece, that he hath 
loſt! 
Por. There ate ſome ſhrewd Contents in yond lame 
aper, 
That e colour from Baſfnio s check: 
Some dear Friend dead; elſe nothing in the world 
Could turn ſo much the conſtitution. | 
Of any conſtant man. What, worſe and worſe! 
With leave, Baſſanio, J am half yourſelf, 


And I muſt have the half of any thing 


That this ſame paper brings you. 
Ba. O ſweet Portia ! 

Here are a few of the unpleaſant'ſt words, 

That ever blotted paper. Gentle lady, 

When I did firſt impart my love to you, 

| freely told you, all the wealth I had 

Ran in my veins, I was a gentleman ; 

And then I told you true. And yet, dear lady, 
| "_ 
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23; THE MERCHANT 
Rating myſelf at nothing, you ſhall ſee 
How much I was a braggart: when I told you, 
My ſtate was nothing, I ſhould then have told you, 
That I was worſe than nothing. For, indeed, 
I have engag'd myſelf to a dear Friend, 
Engag' d my Friend to his meer enemy, 
To feed my means. Here is a letter, lady, 
The paper as the body of my friend, 7 
And every word in it a gaping wound, | 
Huing life-blood. But is it true, Salanio? 
Have all his ventures fail'd? what not one hit? 
From Tripolis, from Mexico, from England, 
From Lisbon, Barbary, and India? 
And not one veſſel 'ſcap'd the dreadful touch 
Of merchant-marring rocks? | 
Sal. Not one, my lord. 
Beſides, it ſhould appear, that if he had 
The preſent money to diſcharge the ew, 
He would not take it. Never did I know ) 
A creature, that did bear the ſhape of man, 
So keen and greedy to confound a man. 
He ples the Duke at morning and at night, 
And doth impeach the freedom of the fate, 
If they deny him juſtice. Twenty merchants, 
The Duke himſelf and the Magnificoes 
Of greateſt port, have all perſuaded with him ; 
But none can drive him from the envious plea 
Of forfeiture, of juſtice, and his bond. 
FJieſ. When I was with him, I have heard him ſwear, 
To Tubal and to Chu his country-men, 
That he would rather have Authonio's fleſh, 
Than twenty times the value of the ſum 
That he did owe him; and I know, my lord, 
It law, authority, and pow'r deny not, 
It will go hard with poor Anihionio. 
Por. Is it your dear friend, that is thus in trouble? 


Baſſ. The deareſt friend to me; the kindeſt 9 215 
c 
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OF VENICE. 


The beſt condition d an unweary'd ſpirit 
In doing courteſies; and one in whom 
The ancient . honour more appears, 
Than any that draws vreath in Ha. 
Por. What Sum owes he the Few ? 
Baſſ. For me, three thouſand ducats. 
Por. What, no more? | 
Pay him fix thouſand. and deface the bond; 
Double ſix chouſand, and then treble that, 
Before a friend of this deſcription 
Shall lote a hair through my Baſſanio's fault. 
Firſt, go with me to church, and call me wife, 
And then away to Venice to your friend: 
For never ſhall you lie by Portia's fide 
With an unquiet ſoul. You ſhall have gold 
| To pay the petty debt twenty times over. 
When it is paid, bring your true friend along; 
My maid Neriſſa and myſelf, mean time, 
Will live as maids and widows. Come away! 
For you ſhall hence upon your wedding-day. 
Bid your friends welcome, ſhew a merry cheer ; 
Since you are dear bought, I will love you dear. 
hut let me hear the letter of your friend. 


Bal. reads. (DWeet Baſſanio, my fhips have all miſ- 
carry'd, my creditors grow cruel, my eſtate 
| is very low, my bond to the Jew is forfeit; and ſince, in 
| Paying it, it is impoſſible I ſhould live, all debts are cleared 
between you and me, if I might but ſee you at my death. 
Notwithſtanding uſe your pleaſure : if your love do not 
perſuade you to come, let not my letter. Y 


Per. O love | — al Buſinefs, and be gone. 


* The beſt condition'd AND un- read and gots thus, ö 
weary d ſpirit The beſt conditiond AN un- 
ln . cou/ wo es5<] To be wweary'd ſpirits Wa KB. 
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444 THE MERCHANT 
Baſſ. Since I have your good leave to go away, 


I will make haſte; bur 'till I come again, 
No bed ſhall e' er be guilty of my ſtay; 


No reſt be interpoſer twixt us twain. [Exeunt. 
S CE NE 


Changes to a Street i in Wande 


Enter Shylock, Solarino, Anthonio, and the Gaoler. / 


Shy. FN Aoler, look to him. 
This is the fool, that lent out money grativ— 


Saoler, look to him. 


Anth. Hear me yet,. good Stylack. 
Shy. I'Il have my bond; ſpeak not againſt my hood: 
I've {worn an oath, that I will have my bond. 
Thou calFdit me dog, before thou hadit a cauſe; 
But ſince I am a dog, beware my fangs. 
The Duke ſhall grant me juſtice, I do wonder, 
Thou naughty gaoler, that thou art ſo fond 
To come abroad with him at his requeſt. 

Anth. I pray thee, hear me ſpeak. 

Sy ll have my bond—I will not hear thee ſpeak— 
PI = my bond; and therefore ſpeak no more, 
Fll not be made a ſoft and dull-ey'd fool, 
To ſhake the head, relent, and fi oh and yield 
To chriſtian interceſſors. Follow not; 
FI: have no ſpeaking; 1 will have my and. ..- 
[Exit Shy lock. 
Sela. It is the moſt impene cur, 
That ever kept with men. 

Anth. Let him alone, 
PII follow him no more with bootlefs pray'rs : 
He ſeeks my life; his reaſon well I know; 
1 oft ne from his forfcitures 


- Tell not me of 


AA Ha Aa c« tot - =X*. 


OF VENICE. 448 
Many, that have at times made moan to Fe ; 
Therefore he hates me. | 
Sola. J am ſure, the Duke | 
Will never grant this Forfeiture to hold. 
| Anth, The Duke cannot deny the courſe of law; 5 
For the commodity that ſtrangers have 
With us in Venice, if it be deny'd, 
Will much impeach the juſtice of the ſtate; 
Since that the trade and profit of the city 
Conſiſteth of all nations. Therefore go, 
Theſe griefs and loſſes have ſo *bated me, 
That I hall hardly ſpare a pound of fleſh 
To-morrow to my bloody creditor, _ a 
Well, gaoler, on. Pray God, Baſſanio come 
To ſee me pay his hk. and then I care not! | Exeunt, 


en NE v. 
Changes to Belmont. N 


E Portia, Neriſſa, Lorehad, eden, and 
| Balthazar. 
Ler. Adam, although I peak it in your pre- 
ſence, 

You have a noble and a true conceit 

Of God-like amity; which appears moſt R 
In bearing thus the abſence of your lord. 

But if you knew to whom you ſhew this honour, 
How true a * you ſend relief to, 


s The Duke cannot deny, &c. a] power of this city 1s ſupported, 
As the reaſon here given ſeems will cry out of injuſtice. For 
a little perplexed, it may be pro- the known ſtated law being their 
per to explain it. If, ſays he, guide and ſecurity, they will 
the Duke Rop the art of law never bear to have the current of 
it will be attended with this in- it ſtoped on any pretence of 
convenience, that ſtranger mer- equity whatſoever. 

Hants, by whom the wealth and WARBURTON. 


How 


446 THE MERCHANT. 

How dear a lover of my lord your huſband ; 

T know, you would be prouder of the work, 

T han cuſtomary bounty can enforce you. 
Por. T never did-repent of doing good, 

And ſhall not now; for in companions 

That do converſe and waſte the time together, 

| Whoſe ſouls do bear an equal yoke of love, 

There muſt needs be a like proportion 

Of lineaments of manners, and of ſpirit ; 6 

Which makes me think, that this Autlionio, 

Being the boſom-lover of my lord, 

Muſt needs be like my lord. If it be fo, 

How little is the colt 1 have beſtow'd, 

In purchaſing the ſemblance of my foul 

From out the ſtate of helliſh cruelty? 

This comes too near the prailing of myſelf; 7 


Therefore, no more of it. 


Hear other thin [ONE 


Lorenzo, I commit into your hands 

The huſbandry and manage of my houſe, 
Until my lord's return. For mine own part, 
I have tow'rd heaven breath'd a ſecret vow, 
To live in prayer and contemplation, 

Only attended by Neriſſa here, 

Until her huſband and my. lord's return, 
There is a monaſtery two miles off, 


And there we will abide, 


6 Of 1 of manners, 
&c - The wrong pointing has 


made this fine ſentiment nonſenſe. 
As implying that friendſhip could 
not only make a fimilitude of 
manners, but of faces. The 
true ſenſe is, Gneaments of man- 
ners, i. e. form of the manners, 
which, ſays the ſpeaker, muſt 
need be proportionate. WakB. 
7 In former Editions: 


7 his comes too near the praifing 


of me 


I do deſire you, 


Therefore no more of it; here 

other things. 

Lorenzo, I commit, & c] Po. 
ria finding the reflections ſhe had 


made came too near Self praiſe, 


begins to chide herſelf for it: 
ſays, Shell ſay no more of that 


ſort; but call a new Subject. 


The Regulation I have made in 
the Text was likewiſe preſcrib'd 
by Dr, at's 


THEOBALD: 


Not 


OF VENICE. 


Not to deny this impoſition: 

The which my love and ſome neceſſity 

Now lays. upon you. 
Lor. Madam, with all my heart; 

[ ſhall obey you in all fair commands. 
Por. My people do already know my mind, 

And will acknowledge you and 7efſica 

In place of lord Baſſanio and myſelf. 

So fare you well, *till we ſhall meet again. | 
Lor. Fair thoughts and happy hours attend on you! 
Jeſ. T with your ladyſhip all heart's content. 


To wiſh it back on Wan, fare ye well, Feſſica. 


Naw, Balthazar, 

As I have ever found thee honeſt, true, 

| So let me find thee ſtill : take this ſame letter, 

| And uſe thou all th' endeavour of a man, 

la ſpeed to Padua; fee thou render this 

Into my couſin's hand, Doctor Bellario; 

And look what notes and garments he doth give thee, 

| Bring them, I pray thee, with imagin'd ſpeed 

{ Unto the Traject, to the common ferry | 

| Which trades to Venice: waite no time in words, 

| But get thee gone; I ſhall be there before thee, 

balth, Madam, I go with all convenient ſpeed. 
Exit. 

| Por. Come on, Neriſa; [ have work in hand, 

| That you yet know not of: we'll ſee our huſbands, 


all the old Copies ; and thus all Now come from Padea——And 
| the Modern Editors implicitly again, Come you from Padua, from 
| after them. But 'tis evident to Bellario ? ——— And again, Ie 
| any diligent Reader, that we muſt comes from Padua, from Bellario. 
ellore, as J have done, Ia /peed 
% Padua: For it was there, arid 1a, is the Place of Education 
not at Mantua, Bellario lived. for the Civil Law in tay. 

* n — 2 Menger, THEOBALD. 


Por. I thank you for your wiſh, and am well pleaſed 
¶ Exeunt Jel. and Lor. | 


— 
* 


8 In ſpeed to Mantua;] Thus with Letters From the Doctor, 


: Beſides, Padua, not Mau- 


Before 
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G0 FHE MERCHART 
Before they think of vs. 
Mer. Shall they ſee us? 

Por. They ſhall, Neriſſa; but in ſuch a habit, 
That they ſhall think we are accompliſhed 
With what we lack. Il hold thee any wager, 
When we are both apparell'd like young men, 
I'll prove the prettier fellow of the two, 
And wear my dagger with the braver grace; 
And ſpeak between the change of man and boy, 
With a reed voice; and turn two mincing ſteps 
Into a manly ſtride; and ſpeak of frays, 
Like a fine bragging youth; and tell quaint lies, 
How honourable ladics ſought my love, 
Which I denying, they ſell ſick and dy'd, 
I could not do with all then I'll repent, 
And wiſh, for all that, that L had not kill'd them. 
And twenty of theſe puny lies I'll tell; LD 
That men ſhall ſwear, I've diſcontinued ſchool 
Above a twelvemonth. I have in my mind Z 
A thouſand raw tricks of theſe bragging jacks, 
Which I will practiſe. | | 

Ner. Shall we turn to men ? 


2. 


Por. Fie, what a queſtion's that, 1 
Af thou wert near a lewd Interpreter! 
But come, T'll tell thee all my whole device i 


When J am in my coach, which ſtays for us 
At the park-gate; and cherefore haſte away, 
For we muſt meaſure twenty miles to-day. [ Exec, 


E N 
Enter Launcelot and Jeſſica, | 


Laun. Yes, truly——for look you, the fins of the 
father are to be laid upon the children; therefore, I pro- 
miſe you, I fear you. I was always plain with you; 
and ſo now I ſpeak my agitation of the matter: there- 


fore be of good cheer z for truly, I think, you ate 
wy damo'd: 


DF VENETCE: ' as 
damn'd: there is but one hope in it that can do you 
any good, and that is but a kind of baſtard hope nei- 
ther. xl 
Jeſ. And what hope is that, I pray thee? 
Laun. Marry, you may partly hope that your fa- 
ther got you not, that you are not the Jew's daughter, 
J. That were a kind of baſtard hope, indeed. So 
the ſins of my mother ſhould be viſited upon me. 
Laun. Truly, then, I tear, you are damn'd both by 


father, and mother; thus when you ſhun Sqlla, your 


father, you fall into CHarybdis, your mother: : well, 
you are gone both ways. 

Fel. 1 hall be ved by my huſband ; he hath made 
me a chriſtian. 

Laun. Truly, the more to blame he; we were chri- 
ſtians enough before, e'en as many as could well live 


| one by another: this making of chriſtians will raiſe 
| the price of hogs: if we grow all to be pork-eaters, 
we ſhall not ſhortly have a  raſher on the coals for. 
| W | | 


Enter Lorenzo. A 
Jeſ. I'll tell my huſband, Launcelot, 1 you ſay. 


Here he comes. 
Lor. I ſhall grow jealous of you ſhortly, Lancelot, 


if you thus get my wife into corners. 
Jeſ. Nay, you need not fear us, Lorenzo ; Lauu- 
celot and I are out; he tells me flatly, there is no mer- 


ey for me in heav'n, becauſe I am a Jeu. s daughter 
and he ſays, you are no good member of the common- 
| vealth ; for, in converting Jews to chriſtians, you 
| raiſe the: price of pork. 


Lor. I ſhall anſwer that better to the common- 


| wealth, than you can the getting up ,of the negro's 


belly : the Moor is with child by you, Launcelot. 


| Laun. It is much, that the Moor ſhould be more than 
| reaſon: but if ſhe be leſs than an honeſt woman, ſhe 

is indeed more than I took her for. . | 
Yor. 4. 1 8 Fug | 2 
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Lor. How every fool can play upon the word! 1 


think, the beſt grace of wit will ſhortly turn into ſilence, 
and F{courſe grow commendable in none but parrots, 


Go | in, ſirrah, bid them prepare for dinner. 
Laun. That is done, Sir; they have all ſtomachs, 


Lor. Good lord, what a wit are you | then 
bid them prepare dinner. 


Taun. That is done too, Sir; only, cover is the word. 


Tor. Will you cover then, Sir? 
Laun. Not ſo, Sir, neither; I know my duty. 
Tor. Vet more quarrelling with occaſion | wilt thou 


ſhew the whole wealth of thy wit in an inſtant? I pray 


thee underſtand a plain man in his plain meaning: go 
to chy fellows, bid them cover the table, ſerve in the 
meat, and we will come in to dinner. 
| Law. For the table, Sir, .it ſhall be ſerv'd i in; 13 
the meat, Sir, it ſhall be covered: for your coming in 
to dinner, Sir, Why, let it be as humours and conceits 
ſhall govern. ei Lam. 
Tor. O dear diſcretion, how his words are ſuitedꝰ 
The fool hath planted in his memory 
An army of good words; and I do know 
A many fools that ſtand in better place, 
Garniſh'd like him, that for a trickſy word 
Defy the matter. How far'ſt thou, efſica ? 
And now, good ſweet, ſay thy opinion, 
tp doſt thou like the lord Baſſanio's wife + 

. Paſt all expreſſing: it is very meet, 


TH lord Baſſanio live an upright Hife. 
having ſu ch a Bleſſing in his A | 


Ile finds the Joys of heaven here on * 


And if on 1 he do not merit it, 

In reaſon he ſhould never come to heav'n. | 
Why, if two Gods ſhould play ſome heav'nly match, 
And on the wager lay two earthly Women, 


<A Jae $i” nord are faited. ] independent of meaning; how * 
I believe the meaning is: What one word draw on another with- 


4 /eries or r Janes of words he has out relation to the maiter- und 
| Ani 


ind 


GE VENGCE:: ; as 
And Portia one, there muſt be ſomething elſe _ 
Pawn'd with the other; for the poor rude world 


Hath not her fellow. | 
Lor. Even ſuch a huſband 
Haſt thou of me, as ſhe is for a wife, 
Feſ. Nay, but aſk my opinion roo of thar. 
Lor. I will anon. Firſt, let us go to dinner, 
Fee Nay, let me praiſe you, while ] have a ſto- 
mach. 


Lar. No, pray thee, let it ſerve for han: 


Then, howſoe' er thou ſpeak'ft, *mong other chings, 
I hall digeſt it. 


Je. Well, Pl ſet you forth, Hl: 


* 


ACT Iv. SCENE I. 
The Senate-bouſe i in Venice. 


Enter the Duke, the Senators; 3 Rahn 
"06 Gratiano, at the Bar. 


Du k E. 


1 A T, 1s 1 here? 

Anth. Ready, ſo pleaſe your Grace. 
Duke. I'm ſorry for thee ; thou art come to anſwer 
A ſtony adverſary, an inhuman wretch 
Uncapable of pity, void and aer 
From any dram of mercyy. 

Anth. I have heard. 
Your Grace hath ta'en great pains to qualify | 
His rig*rous courſe ; but fince he ſtands obdurate, 


And that no l means can carry me 


ak of his envy's reach, I do oppoſe 
My Fe to his fury; and am arm'd N 
5 8 * 0 
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To ſuffer with a quietneſs of ſpirit, 

The very tyranny and rage of his. 
Duke. Go one, and call the Jecv into the Court. 
Sal. He's ready at the door: he comes, my lord, 


Enter Shylock. 


Duke. Make room, and let him ſtand before our 


face. 


Shylock, the world thinks, and think fo too, 


That thou but lead'ſt this faſhion of thy malice 
To the laſt hour of act; and then *ris thought, 
Thou'lt ſhew thy mercy and remorſe more : ſtrange, 
Than 1s thy ſtrange apparent 9 cruelty, 

And, 7 where thou now exa@ſt the penalty, 
Which is a pound of this poor merchant's „ 
Thou wilt not only loſe the forfeiture, | -. 
But, touch'd with human gentleneſs and love, 
Forgive a molety of the principal; . 
Glancing an eye of pity on his loſſes, 

That have of late fo huddled on his back, 
Enough to preſs a royal merchant down 


0 1 ] That i is, 2 5 
not real. 
1 Where for awhereas. 


2 Enough to preſs a royal 1 mer- 


chat doæon.] We are not to ima- 
gine the word royal to be only a 
ranting founding Epithet. It is 


uſed with great propriety, and 


ſnews the Poet well acquainted 
with the hiſtory. of the People 
whom he here brings upon the 
ſtage. For when the French and 


the J eretians, in the beginning 


of the thirteeenth century, had 
won Conſtantinople, the French, 
under the emperor Hezry, en- 


deavoured to extend their con- 


queſts into the provinces of the 


Jag (which * deſcendants 


| 30 
And 
| 
Gricign empire on the Terra fi- 1 
ma; while the Venetians, who £ 
were maſters of the lea, gave li- 1 
berty to any ſubject of the Re- 0 
public, who. would fit out vel- f 
ſels, to make themſelves maſters b 
of the iſles of the Archipelagy, W 
and other maratime places; ; and 
to enjoy their conqueſts in fove- : 
reignty; only doing homage o ti 
the Republic for their ſeveral ur 
principalities. By virtue of this th 
licence, the Sanùdo's, the Jaſſi- th 
niani, the Grimaldi, the Sunms | 
rips's, and others, all Venetian ; 
merchants, erected principalitie Ti 
in ſeveral places of the Archi He 


enjoye 


F 
And pluck commiſeration of his ſtate 
From braſſy boſoms, and rough hearts of flint ; 
From ſtubborn Tarks and Tartars, never train'd 
To offices of tender courteſie. Ns 
We all expect a gentle anſwer, Jew. 2 
Shy. I have poſſeſs'd your Grace of what I purpoſe, 


And by our holy Sabbaihi have I ſworn, 


453 


To have the due and forfeit of my bond. 

If you deny it, let the danger light 

Upon your charter, and your city's freedom |! 
You'll aſk me, why I rather chuſe to have 

A weight of carrion fleſh, than to receive 
Three thouſand ducats ? P11 not anſwer that? 
But ſay, it is my humour, is it anſwer'd ? 


What if my houſe be troubled with a rar, 


And ] be pleas'd to give ten thouſand ducats 

To have it baned ? what, are you anſwer'd yer ? 
Some men there are, love not a gaping pig 
Some, that are mad, if they behold a cat; 
And others, when the bag-pipe ſings i' th' noſe, 


enjoyed for many generations) 
and thereby became truly and 
properly royal merchants. Which 
indeed was the title generally 
given them all over Europe. 


Hence, the moſt eminent of our 
own merchants (while public 


ſpirit reſided among them, and 


before it was aped by faction) 


were called royal merchants. 
WARBURTON. 
This Epithet was in our Poet's 
time more ſtriking and better 
underſtood, becauſe Gre/ham was 
then commonly dignified with 
the title of the A merchants. 
3—— Pl xoT anſwer that, 
But ſay, it is my humour. 


This Jew is the ſtrangeſt Fellow. 
He is aſked a queſtion : ſays he 
Will not anſwer it; in the very 


Gg3 


next line ſays, he has anſwered 
it, and then ſpend- the 19 fol- 
lowing lines to juſtiſy and ex- 
plain his anſwer, Whocan doubt 
then, but we ſhould read 
— PI] xow anfwer that, 
By SAYING */is my humor — 
WARBURTON. 


Dr. Warburton has miſtaken 
the ſenſe. The Jew being aſked 
a queſtion which the law does 
not require him to anſwer, ſt nds 
upon his right, and refuſes ; but 
afterwards gratifies his own ma- 
lignity by ſuch aniwers as he 
knows will aggravate the pain of 
the enquirer. I will not anſwer, 
ſays he, as to a legal or ſerious 
queſtion, but ſince you want an 
anſwer, will this ferve vou? 


Cannot 
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THE MERCHANT 


Cannot contain their urine, for affection ; 4 
. Maſter of paſſion, ſways it to the mood 
Of what it likes, or loaths. Now, for your anſwer : 
As there is no firm reaſon to be render d. 
Why he cannot abide a gaping pig; 


Why he, a harmleſs neceſſary cat; 
5 Why he, a woollen bag-pipe ; but of force 


4 Mr. Rowe reads, 
Cannot contain their Urine for 
Aﬀettion. | 
M.aſterleſs paſſion ſwways it to 
- the Mood a | 
Of awhat it likes, or loaths.] 
Mafterleſs Paſſion Mr. Pope has 
ſince copied. I don't know 


what Word there is to which 


this Relative z is to be referr'd. 
Dr. Thirlby 
the paſſage. 


Cannot contain their Urine; Ow - - 


Aﬀee4ion, 

Maſter of Paſſion, fways it, Sc. 
And then 27 is govern'd of Pa 
ion and the two old Quarto's 
and Folio's read 
Paſton, &c. 

It may be objected, that A 
_feaion and Paſſion mean the ſame 


Thing. But I obſerve, the Wri- 


ters of our Author's Age made a 
Diſtinction: as Johnſon in Sejanus: 
He hath fludied 
Affection'spaſſions, ænoaus their 
| ſprings and ends. | 
And then, in this place, Afe4ion 
will ſtand for that Sympathy or 
Antipathy of Soul, by which we 
are provok'd to ſhew a Liking or 
Difgut in the working of our 
Paſſions.  _'THEOBALD. 
Mafterleſs paſſion ſxvays it to the 
mood | The two old Quarto's 
and Folio read, : a 
MasrERSs OF poſſion. 


And this is certainly right. He 


would thus adjuſt - 


Maſters of 


| Muſt. 
is ſpeaking of the power of 


ſound over the humanaffections, 
and concludes, very naturally, 


that the maſters of paſſion (for ſo 


he finely calls the muſicians) 
ſway the paſſions or affections as 
they pleaſe. Alluding to what 
the ancients tell us of the feats 
that Timotheus and other muſici- 
ans worked by the power of 
muſic. Can any thing be more 
natural !  WarBuRToN. 

5 Why he, a woollen bag-pipe.] 
This incident Shake/pear ſeems 
to have taken from J. C. Scali- 
ger's Exot. Exercit. againſt Car- 
dan. A book that our author 
was well read in, and much in- 
debted to for a great deal of his 
phyſics : it being then much in 
vogue, and indeed 1s excellent, 
tho? now long ſince forgot. In 
his 344 Exercit. Se. 6. he has 
theſe words, Narrabo nunc tb: 
Jocoſam Sympathiam Reguli Vaſ- 
conis Equitis, Is dum wivert au- 
dito phormingis ſono, urinam ili 
facere cogebatur.— And to make 


this jocular ſtory ſtill more ridi- 


culous, Shaleſpear, I ſuppoſe, 
tranſlated phorminx by bag-pipes. 
But what Iwould chiefly obſerve 
from hence is this, that as Ca- 
liger uſes the word Sy:pathian 
which ſignifies, and ſo he inter- 


prets it, communem PFE CI- 


NEM duabus rebus, ſo Shake/jta 
tranſlates it by aFFECTION5 | 
| - Cann . 


DF VENAGE 
Muſt yield to ſuch inevitable ſhame, 
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As to offend, himſelf being offended ; 
So can I give no reaſon, nor I will not, 
More than a lodg'd hate and a certain loathing 
I bear Anthono, that I follow thus 
A loſing ſuit againſt him. Are you anſwer' d? 
Baſſ. This is no anſwer thou unfeeling man, 
T' excuſe the current of thy cruelty. 
Shy. Jam not bound to pleake thee with my 


{wer. 


Baſſ. Do all men kill the thing they do not tos . 
Sky. Hates any Man the thing he would not Kill ? 
Ball. Ey'ry offence is not a hate at firſt. _ 
Im What, would'ſt thou have a ſerpent Ting hen 


twice! 2 


Auth. 1 pray you, wink, you queſtion with a Jon 


\ 


You may as well go ſtand upon the beach, 
And bid the main flood *bate his uſual height. 
You may as well uſe queſtion with the wolf, 
Why he hath made the ewe bleat for the lamb. 
You may as well forbid the mountain pines 

To wag their high tops, and to make no noiſe, 
When they are ed with the guſts of heav'n. 
You may as well do any thing moſt hard, 


His Jewiſß heart. 


As ſeek to ſoften that, (chan which what's harder!) 
Therefore, I do beſeech you, 


Make no more offers, uſe no farther means; 
But with all brief and plain conveniency 
| Let me have judgment, and the Jew his will. 


Cannot contain their urine for 
__ AFFECTION, 
Which ſhews the truth of the 
preceding emendation of the text 
_ according to the old copies; 
which have a full ſtop at affection, 
and read, Mafiers of paſſion. 
WaAaRBUETON, 
Ween: Lag -pipe, F As all the 


Gg4 


Editors agree with nantes uni- 
formity in this reading, I] can 


hardly forbear to imagine that 
they underſtood 1t. But I never 


ſaw a woollen bag-pipe, nor can 


I ſuppoſe the 


well conceive it. 
wrote weoden bag- pipe, 


W 
meaning that the bag was of 


leather, and the pipe of qwuoad. 


Baſſ, 


4 
* 


436 THE MERCHANT 
Baſſ. For thy three thouſand ducats here is ſix. 
Shy. If ev'ry ducat in fix thouſand ducats 


Were in ſix parts, and ev'ry part a ducat, 
I would not draw them, I would have my bond, 


Duke. How ſhalt thou hope for — rendring | 


none ? 


Shy. What judgment ſhall I dread, doing Ro wrong © 5 


You have among you many a purchas'd —_ 
Which, like your aſſes, and your dogs, and mules, 
Jou uſe in abject and in laviſh part, 
Becauſe you bought them. Shall I ſay to you, 
Let them be free, marry them to your heirs ? 
Why ſweat they under burdens ? let their beds 
Be made as ſoft as yours, and let their palates 
Be ſeaſon'd with ſuch viands ; you will anſwer, 
The flaves are ours. So do I anſwer you. 
The pound of fleſh, which I demand of him, 
Is dearly bought, *tis mine, and J will have it. 
If you deny me, fie upon your law | | 
There is no force in the decrees of Venice. 
I ſtand for judgment. Anſwer; ſhall I have it? 
Duke. Upon my pow'r I may diſmiſs this "oath 
Unleſs Fellario, a learned Doctor, 7 
Whom I have ſent for to determine this, 
Come here to day. 
Sal. My lord, here ſtays, without, 
A meſſenger wich letters from the Doctor, 
New come from Padua. 
Dake. Bring us the rn. call the meſſenger. 


6 Many a purchar'd gave. This 7 2 learned 2 
argument conſidered as uſed to Whom ] have ſent for —— 
the particular perſons, ſeems The Doctor and Court are here 
concluſive, I ſee not how Vene- ſomewhat unſkilfully brought 


tians or Engliſhmen, while they together. That the Duke would, 


praiſe the purchaſe and ſale of on ſuch an occaſion, conſult a 
flaves, can much enforce or de- Doctor of great reputation, is 
mand the law of ding to others not unlikely, but how ſhould 
as we wed that they ſhould do to this be foreknown by Portia ? 


Hy, 


8 . Ba 


RY 


Bai. Good cheer, Authonio. What, man, courage 
177 Ao nt 

The Few ſhall have my fleſh, blood, bones, and all, 

Ere thou ſhalt loſe for me one drop of blood. 

Anthi. I am a tainted weather of the flock, 

Meeteſt for death: the weakeſt kind of fruit 

Drops earlieſt to the ground, and ſo let me. 

You cannot better be employ'd, Baſſanto, 

Than to live ſtill, and write mine epitaph. 
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Enter Neriſſa, dreſ#d like a Lawer's Clerk. 


te 
CS oe Tn 
r 


CT If oy 
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Duke. Came you from Padua, from Bellaris? 
Ner. From both, my lord. Bellario greets your 
Grace. LE. VVVʒ— ey 
Baſſ. Why doſt thou wet thy knife ſo earneſtly ? 
Shy, To cut the forfeit from that bankrupt there. 
Gra. * Not on thy foal, but on thy foul, harſh 


- 


— 


$*% 
15 
15 
104 
[ 


| JW, 

Thou mak'ſt thy knife keen; for no metal can, 
No, not the hangman's ax, bear half the keenneſs 
Of thy ſharp envy. Can no prayers pierce thee? 
S/y. No, none that thou haſt wit enough to make. 
| Gra. O be thou damn'd, inexorable dog, 

| And for thy life let juſtice be accus'd ! | 

| Thou almoſt mak'ſt me waver in my faith, 

| To hold opinion with Pythagoras. 

That fouls of animals infuſe themſelves 

Into the trunks of men. Thy curriſh ſpirit, 8 
| Govern'd a wolf, who, hang'd for human ſlaughter, 


| 8 Not on thy foal, but on thy that thou art whetting thy Anif 
ul, bars Jew.] This loſt jin- on 2he ſoale of thy. ſhoe, yet it is 
ple Mr. Theobald found again; upon thy ſoul, thy immortal part. 
but knew not what to make of Abſurd ! the conceit is, that his 
it when he had it, as appears by ſoul was ſo hard that it had given 
| ts paraphraſe, Tho" thou thinkeſt an edge to his knife. Wars, 


Eva 


45 THE; ME RC HAN T 
Ev'n from the gallows did his fell foul fleet, 
And, whilſt thou lay'ſt in thy unhallow'd dam, 
In us'd itſelf in thee : for thy deſires . 
Are wolfiſh, bloody, ſtarv'd, and rayenous. 
Shy, *T ill thou can'ſt rail the ſeal from off my bond, 
Thou but offend'ſt thy lungs to ſpeak fo loud. 


Repair thy wit, good youth, or it will fall 


To cureleſs ruin. I ſtand here for law. 
Duke. This letter from Bellario doth commend 
A young and learned doctor to our Court. 
Where is he? | 
Wer. He attendeth here and by 
To know your anſwer, whether you'll admit him. 
- Duke. With all my heart. Some three or tour of 
ou 
Go 1. him courteous conduct to this place : 
Mean time, the Court ſhall hear Bellario's letter. 


OUR "NN foal underſtand, that, at the receipt 

of your letter, I am very fick : but at the inſtait 
that your meſſenger came, in loving viſitation was will 
me a young Doctor of Rome, his name is Balthafar: 
T acquainted him with the cauſe in controverſie between 
tlie Jew and Anthonio the merchant. We turn'd vt 
many books together: he is furniſpbd with my opinion, 
which, bettered with his own learning, (the greatits 
whereof J cannot enough commend, ) comes with him «t 
my amportunity, to fill up your Grace's requeſt in 7 
ftead. IT beſeech you, let his lack of years be no impet:- 
ment, to let him lack a reverend eſtimation : For J nevi 
knew fo young à body with ſo old a head. I leave hin! 
your gracious acceptance, whoſe trial ſhall better pill 0 
fi commendation. 35 F 


Enter RY areſpd, like a Dobler of Laws, 


Duke, You hear the learn'd Bellario wat he writes 


nd 
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And here, I take it, is the Doctor come. 


Give me your hand. Came you from old Nn, * 
Por. I did, my lord. 
Duke. You're welcome: take your place. 

Are you acquainted with the difference, 

That holds this preſent queſtion in the Court? 
Por. I am informed throughly of the caſe. 
Which is the merchant here; and which the Few 2 

Duke. Anthonio and old 5hylock, both ſtand forth. 

Por. Is your name Shylock ? 

Shy. Shylock is my name. | 

Por. Of a ſtrange nature is the ſuit you follow; 5 
Yet in ſuch rule, that the Venetian law 


| Cannot impugn you, as you do proceed. 


—You ſtand within his danger, do you not: *[To Anth. 
Anth. Ay, ſo he ſays, 
Por. Do you confels the bond? 
Anth., I do. 
Por. Then muſt the Jew be merciful. 
Shy. On what compulſion muſt I? tell me that. 
For. The quality of mercy is not ſtrained ; 
It droppeth, as the gentle rain from heav'n 
Upon the place beneath. It is twice bleſs'd; 
It bleſſeth him that gives, and him that takes.” 
'Tis mightieſt in the mightieſt ; it becomes 
The throned monarch better than his Erowhy.. © 
His ſcepter ſhews the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majeſty, _ 
Wherein doth fit the dread and tear of Kings; 
But mercy is above this ſcepter'd ſway, 
It is enthroned in the hearts of Kings; 
It is an attribute to God thimſelf ; | 
And earthly power doth then ſhew likeſt God's, 
When mercy ſeafons juſtice. Therefore, Few, 
Tho' juſtice be thy plea, conſider this, 
That in the courſe of juſtice none of us 
Should ſee ſalvation. We do pray for mercy 
And that ſame prayer doth teach us all to render 5 
le 


460 Hh ME REH 
The deeds of mercy. I have ſpoke thus much 
Jo mitigate the juſtice of thy ple; 

Which, if thou follow, this ſtrict Court of Venice 
Muſt needs give ſentence *gainſt the merchant there. 
Shy. My deeds upon my head! I crave the law, 

The penalty and forfeit of my bond. 
Dor. Is he not able to diſcharge the mony ? 
Ba. Yes, here I tender it to him in Court, 
Yea, twice the ſum ; if that will not ſuffice, 
I will be bound to pay it ten times o'er, 
On forfeit of my hands, my head, my heart. 
If this will not ſuffice, it muſt appear 
That malice bears down truth. 9 And ] beſeech you, 
Wreſt once the law to your authority. 
To do a great right, do a little wrong; 
And curb this cruel devil of his will. | 
Por. It muſt not be; there is no pow'r in Venice, 
Can alter a decree eſtabliſhed. 
»Twill be recorded for a precedent ; 
And many an error, by the ſame example, 
Will ruth into the ſtate. It cannot be. 
Shy. A Daniel come to judgment | yea, a Daniel. 
O wiſe young judge, how do-I honour thee | 
Por. | pray you, let me look upon the bond. 
| Sky. Here tis, moſt rev'rend Doctor, here it is. 
Por. Shylock, there's thrice thy money offer'd thee. 
Shy. An oath, an oath,—T have an oath in heav'n. 
Shall I lay perjury upon my ſoul? 
No, not for Venice. 
Por. Why, this bond is forfeit ; 
And lawfully by this the Few may claim - 
A pound of fleſh, to be by him cut off 
Neareſt the merchant's heart. Be merciful, 
Take thrice thy nr. bid me tear the bond. 


Malice bears down rruth.) nan. We now call the jury guid 


Malice oppreſſes honeſty, a true men and true. 
ran in old lan guage is an honeſt 


S oh 


7 


EE VENTCE 46 
Shy. When it is paid according to the tenour. — 
It d ch appear, you are a worthy judge; 
You know the law : your expoſition _ 
Hath been moſt found. I charge you by the law, - 
Whereof.you are a well-deſerving pillar, Go 
Proceed to judgment. By my foul I ſwear, 
There is no power in the tongue of man 
To alter me. I ſtay here on my bond. 
Anth. Moſt heartily I do beſeech the Court 
To give the judgment. 
Por. Why, then thus it is: 
You muſt prepare your boſom for his Knife. 
_ Shy. O noble judge! O excellent young man! 
Por. For the intent and purpoſe of the lar 
Hath full relation to the penalty, 
Which here appeareth due upon the bond. 
Shy. Tis very true. O wiſe and upright 1 
How much more elder art thou than thy looks ! 
Por. Therefore lay bare your boſom. | 
Shy. Ay, his breaſt ; 
So ſays the bond, doth it not, noble "PP ge? 
Neareſt his heart, thoſe are the very words. 
Por. It is ſo. Are there ſcales, to weigh the fleſh ? 
Shy. J have them ready. 


Por. Have by ſome ſurgeon, Shylack, on your 


charge, 
To ſtop his wounds, leſt he ſhould bleed to death. 
S.. Is it ſo nominated in the bond? | 
Por. It is not ſo expreſs'd ; but what of that? 
'Twere good, you do ſo much for charity. 
Shy. 1 cannot. find it; *tis not in the bond. 
Por,” Come, merchant, have you any thing to ſay ? 
Anth. But little; I am arm'd, and well prepar'd. 


1 —— Give me your hand, Baſſanio, fare ye well! 


Grieve not, that I am fall'n to this for you : 
For herein drt ſhews herſelf more kind, 


Than is her cuſtom. It is ſtill her uſe, 


To let the wretched man out-live his wealth, 


To. 
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a THE MERCHANT 

To view with hollow eye, and-wrinkled brow, 

An age of poverty; from which ling? ring penance 

Ot ſuch a miſery doth ſhe cut me off. 

Commend me to your honourable wife; 

Tell her the proceſs of Anthonio's end; 

Say, how I lov'd you; ſpeak me fair in death: 

And when the tale is told, bid her be judge, 

Whether Baſſanio had not once a love. 

Repent not you, that you thall loſe your friend ; 

And he repents not, that he pays your debt; 

For if the Few do cut but deep enough, 

FIl pay it inſtantly with all my heart. 

Baſſ. Anthonio, I am married to a wite, 

Which is as dear to me as life itſelf ; _ 

But life itſelf, my wife, and all the world, 

Are not with me eſteem'd above thy life. 

I would loſe all; ay, ſacrifice them all 

Here to this devil, to deliver you. 

Por. Your wife would give you little N for that, 

If ſne were by to hear you make the offer. 

Gra. I have a wife, whom I proteſt, I love; 

I would, ſhe were in heaven, fo ſhe could | = = 
Intreat ſome Pow'r to change this curriſh Je. of 
Ner. *Tis well, you offer it behind her back; I 

The wiſh would make elſe an unquiet houſe. 5 
Shy. Theſe be the chriſtian. huſbands. Pre. a: 

5 daughter; | F 

| Would, any of the ſtock of Barrabas * 
Had been bo huſband, rather than a chriſtian ! £46 ile, WW * 

—Wetrifle time; I pray thee, purſue ſentence. 1 
Por. A pound of that fame merchant's fleſh is thine, 

The Court awards it, and the law doth give it. 

Shy, Moſt rightful judge 


Por. And you muſt cur . fle ſh from off his breaſt; | 1 
The law allows it, and the Court awards it. ; 
Shy. Moſt learned judge a ſentence come, prepare, WF | 


Por. Tarry a little there is ſomething elſe.—— 


This bond doth give thee here no jot of blood; 5 


— 
wk 


: „ 463 
The words expreſly are, a pound of fleſh.  _ 
Then take thy bond, take thou thy pound of fleſh ; 
But, in the cutting it, if thou doſt ſhed. 23 40 
One drop of chriftian blood; thy lands and goods 
Are, by the laws of Venice, confiſcate +» 
Unto the ſtate of Venice. _ .. [zudget- 
Gra. O upright judge — mark, Few, — O learned 

Shy. Is that % 4 Lp 

Por. Thy ſelf ſhalt ſee the Act: VV 
For as thou urgeſt juſtice, be aſſur'd, „ 
Thou ſhalt have juſtice, more than thou deſir'ſt. 

Cra. O learned judge mark, Jer a learned judge 

Shy. Ttake this offer then — pay the bond thrice, 
And let the chriſtian go. | 51 
Baſſ. I mony. . | 

Por. TheJew ſhall have all juſtice - ſoft! no haſte 
He ſhall have nothing but the penalty. > 

Gra. O Few ! an upright judge, a learned judge! 

Por. Therefore prepare thee to cut off the fleſh ; 
Shed thou no blood ; nor cut thou leſs, nor more, 
But juſt a pound of fleſh : if thou tak'ſt more 
Or leſs than juſt a pound, be't but ſo much 
As makes it light or heavy in the ſubſtance, 

On the diviſion of the twentieth part 
Of one poor ſcruple; nay, if the ſcale turn 
But in the eſtimation of a hair, | 
Thou dieſt, and all thy goods are confiſcate. 

Gra. A ſecond Daniel, a Daniel, Few ! | 
—— Now, infidel, I have thee on the hip. ; 

Por. Why doth the Few pauſe ;—take the forfeiture. 

Shy. Give me my principal, and let me go. 

Ba. I have it ready for thee ; here it is. 

Por. He hath refus'd it in the open Court; 

le ſhall have merely juſtice, and his bond. 

| Gra. A Daniel, ſtill ſay I; a ſecond Daniel! 

Ichank thee, Few, for teaching me that word. 
S/;y, Shall I not barely have my principal? 


Por, Thou ſhalt have nothing but the Waun, 
| f 0 


464 THE MERCHANT 
Jo be ſo taken at thy peril, Jerv. : 
Shy. Why, then the devil give him _ of it ! 
Pl ſtay no longer OT | 

Por. Tarry, Jew. 

The law hath yet another hold on you. 

It is enacted in the laws of Venice, 

If it be prov'd againſt an alien, | 
That by direct or indirect attempts 

He ſeeks the life of any citizen, 
The party, *gainſt the which he doth contrive, | 
Shall ſeize on half his goods; the other half 
Comes to the privy Coffer of the ſtate ; 
And the offender's life lies in the mercy _ 
Of the Duke only, *gainſt all other voice : 
In which predicament, I ſay, thou ſtand'ſt. 

For it appears by manifeſt proceeding, 
That indirectly, and directly too, 
T hou haſt contriv*d againſt the very life 
Of the defendant ; and thou haſt incurr'd 
The danger formerly by me rehears'd. 
Down, therefore, and beg mercy of the Duke. 

Gra. Beg, that thou may'ſt have leave to hang 
thyſelf; 

And yet, thy wealth being forfeit to the ſtate, 

Thou haſt not left the value of a cord; 
Therefore, thou muſt be hang'd at the ſtate” 8 charge. 


Dake. That thou may'ft lee the aft "rence of our 


ſpirit, 
I pardon thee thy life before-thou'allc ie; 
For half thy wealth, it is Authono's : | 
The other half comes to the general ſtate, 
Which humbleneſs may drive unto a fine. 
Por. Ay, for the ſtate ; not for Anthonio. 

Shy. . take my life and all: pardon not that, 
You take my houſe, when you do take the prop 
That doth ſuſtain my houſe : you take my life, 
When you do take the means whereby I live. 


Per, * mercy can you render him, Anthonio A 
T ra, 
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Cu A 1 gratis; nothing elſe, for God's ſake. 

Auth. So pleaſe my lord the Duke, and all the Court, 
To quit the fine for one half of his goods; 

I am content, * ſo he will let me have 
The other half in uſe, to render it 
Upon his death unto the gentleman, 
That lately ſtole his daughter. 
Two things provided more, that for this favour 
He preſently become a chriſtian ; 
The other, that he do record a Gift: 
Here in the Court, of all he dies poſſeſs'd, 
Unto his ſon Lorenzo and his daughter. 
| Duke. He ſhall do this, or elſe 1 do recant 
The pardon that I late pronounced here. 

Por. Art thou contented, Few ? what doſt thou ſay? 

Shy. I am content. 

Por. Clerk, draw a Deed of gift. 

_ Shy. I pray you, give me leave to go from hence; 
I am not well; ſend the Deed after me, 

And I will ſign | 1 

Duke. Get thee gone, but do it. 

Gra. In chriſt'ning thou ſhalt have two godfarhers. 
Had I been judge, thou ſhould'ſt have had ten more,* 
To bring thee to the gallows, not the font. - 

[ Exit Shylock. 

Dude. Sir, J intreat you home with me to dinner. 

Por, I kumbly do deſire your Grace's pardon, 

I muſt away this night to Padua, 
And it is meet, I preſently ſet forth. 
Due. I'm forry, that your leiſure ſerves you not. 


N 7 am content, &Kc.] The ouls for the Jew s life, unleſs we 
terms propoſed have been miſ- read, as perhaps is right, pon my 
underſtood, Antonio declares, that death. 
as the Duke quits one half of the I thou houldfe 3 bad 
forfeiture, he is likewiſe content ten more.] i. e. a Jury of 7 avelve _ 
to abate his claim, and defires Men, to condemn thee to be 
not the property but the 2½ or hang'd. |  THEOBALD. 
Iris only of the half, and that | ö 


i H h 7 | Anthonto, 
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Anthonio, gratify this gentleman; 
For, in my mind, you are much bound to him. 
[ Exit Duke and his train, 


ze ENE W 


Baſfſ. Moſt worthy gentleman, I and my friend 
Have by your wiſdom been this day acquitted 
Of grievous penalties ; in lieu whereof, | 
Three thouſand ducats, due unto the J, 

We freely cope your courteous pains withal, 
Anth. And ſtand indebted, over and above, 
In love and ſervice to you evermore. | 
Por. He is well paid, that is well ſatisfy'd; 
And l, delivering you, am ſatisfy'd, 

And therein do account myſelf well paid; 

My mind was never yet more mercenary... 

I pray you, know me, when we meet again; 

I wiſh you well, and ſo I take my leave. | 

Ball. Dear Sir, of force I muſt attempt you | further 
Take ſome remembrance of us, for a tribute, 

Not as a fee. Grant me two things, I pray you, 

Not to deny me, and to pardon me. 

Por. You preſs me far, and therefore J will yield. 
Give me your gloves, I'!] wear them for your jake; 
And, for your love, Ill take this ring from you. 

Do not draw back your hand, I'll take no more; 

And you in love ſhall not deny me this. 

Baſſ. This ring, good Sir, alas, it is a trifle; 

I will not ſhame myſelf to give you this. : 

Por. I will have nothing elle but only this. 

And now, methinks, I have a mind to it. 

Baſſ. There s more depends on this, than on the value, 
The deareſt ring in Venice will J give you, 

And find 1t out by proclamation ; 

Only for this, I pray you, pardon me. | 1 
Hor. I fee, Sir, you are liberal in offers; 1 
You taught me firſt to beg, and now, methinks, : | 

4 00 
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You teach me how a beggar ſhould be anſwer'd. 

Baſſ. Good Sir, this ring was giv'n me by my wife, 
And, when ſhe put it on, the made me vow, 

That I ſhould neither ſell, nor give, nor loſe it. | 

Por. That *ſcuſe ſerves many men to ſave their gifts; : 

And if your wife be not a mad woman, 

And know how well I have deſerv'd the ring, 

She would not hold out enmity for ever, 

For giving It to me. Well, peace be with you. 
[Exit with Neriſſa. 

Anthi. My lord Baſſanio, let him have the ring. | 
Las his ies and my love withal, 

Be valu'd *oainſt your wite's commandement. 

Baſſ. Go, Gratians, run and overtake him, 
Give him the ring; and bring him, if thou can'ſt, 
Unto Anthoniv's houſe. —Away, make haſte, 

—Come, you and I will thither preſently ; 
And in the morning early will we both | 
Fly toward Belmont. Come, Anthonis.. [ Exeunt, 


Re-enter Portia and Nerifla. 


Por. Enquire the Few's houſe out, give him this Deed, 
And let him ſign it. We'll away to night, | 
And be a day before our huſbands home. 

This Deed will be well welcome to Lorenzo. 


Enter Gratiano. 


Gr Fair Sir, you are well o'erta'en: 
My lord Baſſanio, upon more advice, 
Hath ſent you here this ring, and doth intreat 
Your company at dinner. 
Por. That cannot be. 
This ring I do accept moſt thankfully. 
And ſo, I pray you, tell him. Furthermore, 
J pray you, ſhew my Youth old e houſe. 
Gera. That will I do. 
Ner. Sir, I would ſpeak with you. 
IIIl fee if I can get my huſband's ring: [2 Por. 
H h 2 Which 
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Which I did make him fwear to keep for ever. 
Por. Thou may'ſt, I warrant. We ſhall have old 
ſwearing, 
That they did give the rings away to men; 
But wel out- face them, and out-{wear them too: 
Away, make hafte, thou know'ft where I will tarry. 
Ner. Come, good Sir, will you ſhew me to this 
houle ? ? | [ Excunt, 


ACT v. SCENE I. 


Bel mont. A Grove, or green Place, befire 
Portia s Houſe. 


Enter Lorenzo and Teflica. 


born x 


E moon ſhines bright—In ſuch a t as this, 
When the ſweet wind did gently kiſs the trees, 
And they did make no noiſe; in ſuch a night, 
Troilus, methinks, mounted the Trogen wall; 
And ſigh'd his foul towards the Grecian tents, 
Where Creſſid lay that night. 
Fe,. In ſuch a night, | 
Did Thi/be fearfully oer-trip the dew z 
And ſaw the lion's ſhadow ere himſelf, 
And ran diſmayed away. 

Lor. In ſuch a night, 
Stood Dido with a willow in her hand 
Upon the wild ſea-banks, and way'd her love 
To come m_ to Carthage. 

e/. In ſuch a night, | 

Medea gather'd the enchanted herbs, 
That did renew old ſon, 
Lor. In ſuch a night, 


vil 
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Did Ji 7a ſteal from the wealthy Jew, | 
And with an unthrift love did run from Fenice, 
As far as Belmont. 
Je. And in ſuch a night, 
Did young Lorenzo ſwear, he lov'd her well; 
Stealing her ſoul with many vows of auth, 
And ne'er a true one. 
Lor. And in ſuch a 1 | 
Did pretty Feffica (like a little ſhrew) - 
Slander her love, and he forgave it her. 
FJeſ. I would out- night you, did no body come: 
But hark, I hear the footing of a man. 


Enter Stephano. 


Is. Who comes ſo faſt, in blence of the, night] ? 
Meſ. A friend. 
Lor. A friend? what friend? your name, I pray 
you, friend ? | 
Miſe. Stephano is my name, and I bring word, 
My miſtreſs will before the break of day 
| Be here at Belmont. She doth ſtray about 
By holy Croſſes, where ſhe kneels, and prays, 
For happy wedlock hours. 
Lor. Who comes with her?  _. 
Meſ. None, but a holy hermit, * and her maid. 
I pray you, is my maſter yet return'd | ? 5 
Lor. He is not, nor have we yet heard from him. 
But go we in, I pray thee, Jeſſica, 
And ceremonioully let us prepare | 
Some welcome for the miſtreſs of the houſe. 


I 


Enter Launcelot, 
Laun. Sola, ſola, wo ha, ho, ſola, fola ! 


1 Nonebuta boly bernitt, ] I do planned his fable —_ other way, 


not perceive the uſeof this hermit, and inadvertently, when he 
of whom nothing is ſeen or heard changed his ſcheme, retained 


afterwards. The Poet had firſt ſomething of the original deſign. 
H h 3 | Lor. 
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Lor. Who calls? 


ſtreſs Lorenza? ſola, ſola! 


THE MERCHANT 


Laun. Sola | did you ſee Maſter Lorenzo and Mi- 


Lor. Leave hollowing, man : here. 


Laun. 


Ler. Here. 


Sola! where? where! 2 


Laun. Tell him, there's 4 poſt come from my ma- 


ſter with his horn full of good news. 


be here ere morning. 


My maſter will 


Lor. Sweet love, let's in, and there expect their 


coming. 


And yet no matter why ſhould we go in? 
My friend Stephano, ſignify, I pray you, 
Wichin the houſe, your miſtreſs is at hand; 
And bring your muſick forth into the air. 


[Exit Stephano, 


How ſweet the moon-light ſleeps upon this bank 


| Creep in our ears; 


Here will we ſit, and let the ſounds of muſick 
ſoft ſtillneſs, and the night 


Become the touches of ſweet harmony. 


Sit, Jeſſica: 


look, how the floor of heav'n 


Is thick inlay'd with pattens of bright gold; 2 
There's not the ſmalleſt orb, which thou behold'ft, 
But in his motion like an angel lings, - 

Still quiring to the young-ey'd cherubims; 


2 —— With PATTERNS Cf 
bricht geid;} We ſhould read 
PATENS: a ound broad plate of 
gold born in heraldry. _ | 

WARBURTON. 

Pattens is the reading of the 
firſt folio, and pattents of the 
quarto. Patterns is printed firſt 
in the fol. 1632. 


3 Such harmony is in immortal 


ſouls ;] But the harmony here 
deſcribed i is that of the , 


Such harmony is in immortal ſouls ! 3 


But 


ſo much celebrated by the an- 
tients. He ſays, the ſinalliſt orb 
Jmgs like an angel; and then {ub- 


_ Joins, ſuc h harmony is in immortal 


ſouls : But the harmony of an- 
gels is not here meant, but of 
the orbs. Nor are we to think, 
that here the poet alludes to the 
notion, that each orb has its ir- 
zelligence or angel to direct it; for 
then with no propriety could be 
ſay, the orb A like an Sag? 


DF.VENLIC „„ 


But whilſt this muddy veſture of decay 
Doth groſly cloſe us in, we cannot hear it. 

Come, ho, and wake Diana with a hymn; 4 

Wich ſweeteſt touches pierce your miſtreſs? ear, 
And draw her home with muſick. 

Feſ. Im never merry, when I hear ſweet muſick. 


Lor. The reaſon i is, your ſpirits are attentive; 


[ Mufti ". 


For do but note a wild and wanton herd, 
Or race of youthful-and unhandled colts, 
| Fetching mad bounds, bellowing and neighing loud, 
Which is the hot condition of their blood, 
If they perchance but hear a trumpet ſound, 
Or any air of muſick touch their ears, 
You ſhall perceive them make a mutual ſtand ; 
Their ſavage eyes turn'd to a modeſt gaze, 


By the ſweet power of muſick, Therefore, the Poet 


Did teign that Orpheus drew trees, ſtones, and floods; 


4 he ſhould rather have faid, the 
| angel in the orb ſung. 


therefore correct 3 lines thus; 
Such harmony is in immortal 
ſounds: _ 
i. e. in the muſick of the ſpheres. 
WarBURTON. 

This paſſage i is obſcure. Im- 
mortal ſounds is a harſh combina- 
tion of words, yet Milton uſes a 
parallel expreſſion. - 

i Spiritus et rapidos gue? circinat 
gneus or bes, 

Nunc guoque ſidereis intercinit if 

'  choreis 

Immortale melos, et inenarra- 
bile carmen. 

It is proper to exhibit the 
lines as they ſtand in the copies, 
I. II. III. IV. without any va- 
ation, for a change has been 
bilently made, by Rowe, and 


adopted by all the ſucceeding 
editors, 


H n 


Such harmony is in immortal fouls, 


We muſt But while this * veſture of 


 accay 
. Deth grojly cloſe in it, ve cannot 
hear it. 


That the third is corrupt muſt be 
allowed, but it gives reaſon to 
ſoſpect that the original was, 


Dot grefly cloje it in. 


Vet I know not whether from 


this any thing better can be pro- 


duced than the received reading. 


Perhaps Harmony is the power of 
perceiving harmony, as afterwards, 
Mufick in the ſoul is the quality 
of being moved with concord of 
fwveet Jounds, This will ſome- 
what explain the old copies, but 


the ſentence is ſtill im perfect. 
zvake Diana with 4 
hymn ] Diana is the Moon, who 


4 


is in the next ſcene e 
as ſleeping, 
4 Sides 
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Since nought ſo ſtockiſh, hard and full of rage, 
But muſick for the time doth change his nature. 
The man that hath no mulick in himſelf, 5 
Nor is not mov'd with concord of ſweet ſounds, 
Is fit for treaſons, ſtratagems, and ſpoils 
The motions of his ſpirit are dull as night, 
And his affections dark as Erebus: . 
Let no ſuch man be truſted Mark the mulick. 
| Enter Portia and Neriſſa at a diſtance. 
Por. That light we ſee, is burning in my hall: 
Ho far that little candle throws his beams | 
So ſhines a good deed ih a naughty world. _ 
Mer. When the moon ſhone, we did not fee the 
candle. —_ „ 
Por. So doth the greater glory dim the leſs: 
A ſubſtitute ſhines brightly as a King, 
Until a King be by; and then his ſtate 
Empties itſelf, as doth an inland brook 
Into the main of waters. —Muſick, hark! [Muſick 
Ner. It is your muſick, Madam, of the houſe. 
Por, Nothing is good, I fee, without reſpect: 5 
Methinks, it ſounds much ſweeter than by day. 
Ner. Silence beſtows the virtue on it, Madam. 
Por. The crow doth ſing as ſweetly as the lark, 
When neither is attended; and, I think, _ 
The nightingale, if ſhe ſhould ſing by day, 
z The man that hath no muſik well then as now, was love of 
in himfelf, 1 7 muſict. Jam verò video naturan 
Nor ts not mov d with concord of, (ſays Eraſmus in praiſe of Folly) 
aueet ſounds, ] The thought at fingulis nationibus, ac pene ci- 
here is extremely fine: As if the <itatibus, communem quandan in- 
being affected with muſick was /ewifje Philautiam : Atque bine 
only the harmony between the feri, ut BRITANNI præter alia, 
internal | mufick in himſelf ] and Fornam, mus1cam, & lautas 
the external mufick | concord of Menſas proprie fibi vindicent. 
Feveet ſounds ;] which were mu- T WaRBURTON. 
tually affected like uniſon ſtrings. . 6 —— without reſpect.] Not 
This whole ſpeech conld not abſolutely good, but relatively, 
chuſe but pleaſe an Engliſbꝰ au- good as it is modified by circum- 
dience, whoſe great paſſion, as ſtances, Wh 


Pr 
When every gooſe is cackling, would be thought 


No better a muſician than the wren. 


How many things by ſeaſon ſcaſon'd are 


To their right praiſe, and true perfection? 


Peace] how the moon ſlecps with Endymion, 
And would not be awaked! [ATR ceaſes. 


Lor. That 1s the voice, 


Or I am much deceiv'd, of Portia. | 
Por. He knows me, as the one man knows the 


cuckow, 
By the bad voice. 

Ler. Dear lady, welcome home: 

Por. Wehave been praying for our huſbands healths, 
Which ſpeed, we hope, the better for our words, 
Are they return'd? 

Lor. Madam, they are not yet; 
But there is come a meſſenger before, 
To ſignify their coming. 

Por. Go, Neriſſa, | | 
Give order to my ſervants, that they take 
No note at all of our being: abſent hence. 

Nor you, Lorenzo ; Jelſica, nor you. 
[A Tucke! ſounds. 

Tor. Your huſband is at hand, I hear his trumpet: 

We are no tell-tales, Madam, fear you not. | 


Por. This night, methinks, 1 is but the day-light fick; 


It looks a little paler; tis a day, | 
Such as the day | is when the ſun is hid. 


Enter Baſſano, Anthonio, Gratiano, and their fullewers. 


Baſſ. We ſhould hold day with the Aniipodes, 
If you would walk in abſence of the fun, 
Por. Let me give light, * but let me not be light; 
For a light wife doth make a heavy huſband ; 
And never be Baſſanio ſo for me; 
But God fort all Vou're welcome home, my lord. 


* There is ſcarcely any word delights to trifle as with /ight, 
with vu W [Ame lo mach in its various ſignifications. 


\ 


Baſſ. 
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Baſſ. I thank you, Madam. Give welcome to my 
friend. 
his is the man, this is 4: ab; 
To whom J am fo infinitely bound. 
Por. You ſhould in all ſenſe be much bound to him; 
For, as I hear, he was much bound for you. 
Anth. No more than I ain well acquitted of. 
Por. Sir, you are very welcome to our houſe. 
It muſt appear in other ways than words; 
Therefore I Icant this breathing courteſy. 
[Gratiano ard Nerifla ſeem to talk apart, 
Gla, By yonder moon, I iwear, you do me wrong; 
In taith, I gave it to the judge's clerk. 
Would he were gelt that had it, tor my part, 
Since you do take it, love, ſo much at heart. 
Por. A quarrel, ho— already: what's the matter? 
Gra. About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring, 
That ſhe did give me, whoſe poeſy was 
For all the world like cutler's poetry 
Upen a knife; Love me, and leave me not. | 
Mer. What talk you of the poeſy, or the "OY 
You {wore to me, when I did give it you, 
That you would wear it 'till your hour of death, 
And that it ſhould he with you in your grave. 
Tho? nor for me, yet for your vehement oaths, 
You ſhould have been reipeCtive, and have kept it. 
Gave it a Judge's clerk l ut well 1 know, 
The clerk will ne'er wear hair or's face, that had it. 
Gra. He will, an if he live to be a man. 
Mer. Ay, if a woman live to be a man. | 
Gra. Now, by this hand, I gave it to a youth, — 
A kind of boy—a little ſcrubbed boy, 
No higher than thyſelf— the Judge's clerk —— 
A prating boy, that begg'd it as a fee. 
I could not for my heart deny it him. 
Per. You were to blame, I muſt be plain with you, 
To part fo lightly with your wife's firſt gift; _ 
A thing ſtuck on with oaths upon your finger, 


And 
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And riveted with faith unto your fleſh. 
I gave my love a ring, and made him ſwear 
Never to part Wich it; and here he ſtands, 
] dare be worn for him, he would not leave it, 
Nor pluck it from his finger, tor the wealth 
That the worid maiters. Now, 1n faith, Gratians, 
You give your wite too unkind a cauſe of grief; 
An' *rweye to me, I ſhould be mad at it. 
Bafſ. Why, I were beit to cut my left hand off, 
And ſwear, I loſt the ring defending it. IAlade. 
Gra. My lord Baſſanio gave his ring away 
Unto the Judge that begg'd it, and, indeed, 
Deſerv'd it too. And then the boy, his clerk, | 
That took ſome pains in wilting, ite begg'd mine; 
And neither man, nor maker, would take aught 
But the two rings. 
Por. What ring gave you, my lord ? . 
Not that, I hope, which you receiv'd of me. 
Ball. If could add a lie unto a fault, 
I would deny it; but you ſee my finger 
Hath not the ring upon it, it is gone. 
Por. Even ſo void is your falſe heart of truth. 
By heaven, I will ne'er come in your bed 
Until I ſee the ring. 
Ner. Nor I in yours, 
Till Jagain fee mine. 
Bajj. Sweet Portia, 
If you did know to whom I gave the ring, 
It you did know for whom 1 gave the Os... 
And would conceive for what I gave the ring 
And how unwillingly I left the ring, 

When nought would be accepted but the ring, 
You would abate the ſtrength of your diſpleaſure. 
Per. If you had known the virtue of the ring, 

Or half her worthineſs that gave the ring, 
Or your own honour to * retain the ring, 
You would not then have parted with the ring. 


J. II. III. IV. contain. 


What 
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What man is there ſo much unreaſonable,  - 
If you had pleas'd to have defended it 
With any terms of zeal, wanted the modeſty 
Fo urge the thing held as a ceremony ? 7 

Neriſſa teaches me what to believe 
Pl} die fort, but ſome woman had the ring. 
Saf}. No, by mine honour, Madam—by my ſoul - 

No woman had it, but a Civil Doctor, 

Who did refufe three thouſand ducats of me, 

And begg'd the ring; the which I did deny him, 
And ſutfer'd him to go difpleas'd away; 
Ex'n he, that did uphold the very life 

Of my dear friend. What ſhould I ſay, ſweet lady? 
I was enforc'd to ſend it after him; - 

I was beſet with ſhame and courteſy ; 

My honour would not let ingratitude 

So much beſmear it. Pardon me, good lady, 

And by theſe bleſſed candles of the night, 

Had you been there, I think, you would have bego'd 
The ring of me, to give the worthy Doctor, 
Por. Let not that Doctor &er come near my houſe 
Since he hath got the jewel that I lov'd, | 


And that which you did ſwear to keep for me, 


I will become as liberal as you; 
I'll not deny him any thing I have, 
No, not my body, nor my huſband's bed. 
Know him I ſhall, I am well ſure of it. 
Lie not a night from home; watch me, like Argus: 
If you do not, if I be left alone, 
Now, by mine honour, which is yet my own, 
Il have that Doctor for my bedfello ww. 
Ner. And I his clerk—— therefore be well advisd, 
How you do leave me to mine own protection. 


7 What man wanted the What man could have fo litth m. 
modeſty aefty, or wanted modeſiy jo niti 

To urge the thing held as @ cere- as to urge the demand of a thing 
mory?] This is very licen- kept on an account in ſome {ot 
100 expreſſed. The he kale is, religious, Gn 
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Cra. Well, do you ſo; let me not take him then; 
For if I do, III mar the young clerk's pen. 
Anil. I am th'unhappy ſubject of theſe quarrels. 

Por. Sir, grieve not you. You are welcome, not- 

_ withſtanding. 1 N | 
Baſſ. Portia, forgive me this enforced wrong. 
And in the hearing of theſe many friends, 
I ſwear to thee, ev'n by thine own fair eyes, 
Wherein I ſee myſelf — 
Por. Mark you but that ! 
In both mine eyes he doubly ſees himielf; _ 
In each eye, one; ſwear by your double ſelf, 
And there's an oath of credit! | | 

Baſj. Nay, but hear me: | 
Pardon this fault, and by my foul I ſwear, 

J never more will break an oath with thee. 

Anth. J once did lend my body for his wealth 5 
Which but for him, that had your huſband's ring, | 
OOO | DT Ports, 
Had quite miſcarry'd. I dare be bound again, 5 i 
My ſoul upon the forfeit, that your lord 1 
Will never more break faith adviſedly. | | 

Por. Then you ſhall be his ſurety. Give him this, | 
And bid him keep it better than the other. 


_ Anth, Here, lord Baſſanio, ſwear to keep this ring. ; 
Baſſ. By heav'n, it is the ſame I gave the Doctor. — 


Dor. I had it of him pardon me, Baſſanio; 

For by this ring the Doctor lay with me. = 

Ner. And pardon me, my gentle Graziano, _ 0 

For that ſame ſcrubbed boy, the Doctor's clerk, 1 

In lieu of this, laſt night did lie with me. 

= Gra. Why, this is Ike the mending of high ways j 
la ſummer, where the ways are fair enough — | 

What! are we.cuckolds, ere we have deſerv'd it? 

| For. Speak not fo groſsly you are all amaz'd--- 


i $ _— for bis wealth.) F or term oppoſite to adver/ity, or ca- 

* his advantage; to obtain his hap- lamity. | 
oi pineſs, IFealth was, at time, the . g oj 
4. = 0 Here | 
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Here is a letter, read it at your leiſure ; 


It comes from Padua, from Bellario : | | 
There you ſhall find, that Portia was the Doctor; 
Neriſſa there, her clerk. Lorenzo, here, 
Shall witneſs I ſet forth as ſoon as you, 
And even but now return'd: I have not yet 
Enter'd my houſe. 1honto, you are welcome; 
And I have better news in ſtore for you, 
Than you expect; unſeal this letter ſoon, 
There you ſhall find, three of your Argoſies 
Are richly come to Harbour ſuddenly. 
You ſhall not know by what ſtrange accident 
I chanced on this letter. | 

Anth. I am dumb. 


Baſſ. Were you the Doctor, and I knew you not? 


Gra. Were you the clerk, that is to make me cuck- 
old? 


Ner. Ay, but the clerk, that never means to do i, 
"Unleſs he live until he be a man. 


Baff. Sweet Doctor, you ſhall be my bedfellow; 
When I am abſent, then lie wigh my wife. 

Anth. Sweet lady, you have giv'n me lite and living, 
For here I read for certain, that my ſhips 
Are ſafely come to road. | 

Por. How now, Lorenzo? 
My clerk hath ſome good comforts too for you. 

Ner. Ay, and I'll give them him without a fee. 
There do I give to you and. Zeffice, 


From the rich Je, a ſpecial Deed of Gift, 


After his death, of all he dies poſſeſs'd of. 
Lor. Fair ladies, you drop Manna in the way? 


you drop Manna 1 the ſtance in making the young Jeu! 


5 a call good fortune, Manna. 
, ſtarved people.] Shaleſſoar W aR BURTON: 
is not more exact in any thing, The commentator ſhould hat 


than in adapting his images with remarked, that this ſpeech 1 1s n0t, 


propriety to his ſpeakers; of even in Ks own edition, it 
which he has here given an in- ſpeech of the Jeu. 


(f 
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Of theſe events at full. 
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Of ſtarved people. „ 
Por. It is almoſt morning, 

And yet, I'm ſure, you are not ſatisfy'd 


Let us go in, 


And charge us there upon interrogatories, 

And we will anſwer all things fairhfully. _ 
Gra. Let it be ſo. The firſt interrogatory, 

That my Neriſſa ſhall be ſworn on, is 

Whether *rill the next night ſhe had rather ſtay, 

Or go to bed now, being two hours to day. 

But were the day come, I ſhouid with it dark, 

Till I were couching with the Doctor's clerk. 


lt has been lately diſcovered, 


that this Fable is taken from a 


ſtory in the Pecorone of Ser Gio- 
van ni Fiorentino, a Noveliſt, who 


wrote in 1378. The ſtory has 


been publithed in Eliſb, and I 


have epitomiſed the tranſlation. 


The tranſlator of this novel is of 


opinion, that the choice of the 


caſkets is borrowed from a tale 


of Boccace, which I have like- 
wiſe abridged, though | believe 
that Shake/prar muſt have had 
ſome other novel in view. 


HERE lived at Florence, 
a merchant whoſe name 
was Bindo. He was rich, and 
had three ſons. Being near his 


end, he called for the two eldeſt, 


and left them heirs: to the 


youngeſt he left nothing. This 


youngeſt, whoſe name was Gi- 


annetto, went to his father and 
faid, What has my father done ? 
The father replied, Dear Gi- 
annetto, there is none to whom 


1 viſh better than to you. Go 


5 Well, while I live, I'll fear no other thing 
So ſore, as Keeping late Nerifſa's ring. 


[ Exeunt omnes. 


to Venice to your godfather, 


whoſe name is Anfaldo; he has 


no child, and has wrote to me 


often to ſend you thither to 
him. He is the richeſt merchant 


amongſt the chriſtians: if you 


behave well, you will be cet- 
tainly a rich man. The fon an- 
ſwered, I am ready to do what- 
ever my dear father ſhall com- 
mand: upon which he gave him 


his benediction, and in a few 


days died. | 

Giannetto went to Anſaldo, 
and preſented the letter given by 
the father before his death. An- 
ſaldo reading the letter, cried 
out, My deareſt godſon is wel- 


come to my arms. He then afk'd 


news of his father. Giannetto 
replied, He is dead. I am much 


orieved, replied Anſaldo, to hear 


of the death of Bindo; but the 


joy 1 feel, in ſeeing you, miti- 
gates my ſorrow. He conducted 


him to bis houſe, and gave or- 
ders to his ſervants, that Gian- 
netto ſhould be obeyed, and 

| : ſerved 


i 
i 
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450 | 
ſerved with more attention than 
had been paid to himſelf. He 
then delivered him the keys of 
his ready money; and told him, 
Son, ſpend this money, keep a 
table, and make yourſelf known: 
remember, that the more you 
gain the good will of every body, 
the more you will be dear to me. 

Giannetto now began to give 
entertainments. He was more 
obedient and courteous to Anſal- 


do, than if he had been an hun- 


dred times his father. Every bo- 
dy in Venice was fond of him. 
Anſaldo could think of nothing 
but him; ſo much was he pleaſed 
with his good manners and be- 
haviour. . 

It happened, that two of his 
moſt intimate acquaintance de- 
Hynes to go with two ſhips to 
Alexandria, and told Giannetto, 
he would do well to take a voy- 
age and fee the world. 1 would 
£O willingly, ſaid he, if my fa- 
ther Anſaldo will give leave. His 
companions go to Anſaldo, and 
beg bis permiſſion for Giannetto, 
to go in the ſpring with them to 
Alexandria; and defire him to 
provide him a ſhip. Anſaldo 
immediately procured a very 
fine ſhip, loaded it with 
* mercandize, adorned it with 
fireamers, and furniſhed it with 
arms; and, as ſoon as it was 
ready, he gave orders to the cap- 
tain and ſailors to do every thing 
that Giannetto commanded. It 
| Happened one morning early, that 
 Giannetto ſaw a gulph, with a 
fine port, and aſked the captain 


how the port was called? He re- 


plied, That place belongs to a 


widow lady, who has ruined ma- 


ny gentlemen. In what man- 
ner? ſays Giannetto. He an- 
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ſwered, This lady is a fine and 


utiful woman, and has made 
a law, that whoever arrives. here 


is obliged to go to bed with her, 


and if he can have the enjoyment 
of her, he muſt take her for his 
wife, and be lord of all the coun- 
try ; but if he cannot enjoy her, 
he loſes every thing he has 


brought with him. Giannetto, 


after a little reflection, tells the 
captain to get into the port, 
He was obeyed; and in an in- 
ſtant they ſlide into the port ſo 
ealily, that the other ſhips per- 
ceived nothing. | 
The lady was ſoon informed 


of it, and ſent for Giannetto, 


who waited on her immediately, 


She, taking him by the hand, 


aſked him who he was? whence 
he came? and if he knew the 


cuſtom of the country? He an- 


ſwered, That the knowledge of 
that cuſtom was his only reaſon 
for coming. The lady paid 


him great honours, and ſent for 


barons, counts, and knights in 


great number, who were her ſub- 
jects, to keep Giannetto comp?- 


ny. Theſe nobles were highly 
delighted with the good breeding 
and manners of Giannetto; and 
all would have rejoiced to have 
him for their lord. 


The night being come, the 


lady faid, it ſeems to be time to 
go to bed. Giannetto told tix 
lady, he was entirely devoted t0 
her ſervice; and immediate! 
two damſels enter with wine and 
ſweet meats. The lady entreats 
him to tafte the wine; he takes 
the ſweet meats, and drinks ſome 
of the wine, which was prepared 
with ingredients to cauſe {leep: 
He then goes into the bed, 
where he inſtantly falls — 

N | oy 
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and never wakes till late in the 
morning but the lady roſe with 
the ſun, and gave orders to un- 
load the veſſel; which ſhe found 


full of rich merchandize. After 


nine o'clock, the women ſervants 
go to the bedſide, order Gian- 
netto to riſe and be gone, for he 
had loft the ſhip. The lady gave 
him a horſe and money, and he 
leaves the place very melancho- 
ly, and goes to Venice. When 
he arrives, he dares not return 
home for ſhame; but at night 
goes to the houſe of a friend, 
who is ſurpriſed to ſee him, and 
inquires of him the cauſe of his 


return? He anſwers, his ſhip had 
ſtruck on a rock in the night, and 


was broke in pieces. 

This friend, going one day 
to make a viſit to Anſaldo, found 
| him very diſconſolate. I fear, 
ſays Anſaldo, ſo much, that this 


ſon of mine is dead, that I have 


no reſt, His friend told him, 
that he had been ſhip-wreckt, and 
bad loft his all, but that he him- 
ſelf was ſafe, Anſaldo inſtantly 
gets up, and runs to find him. 


My dear fon, fays he, you need 


not fear my difpleaſure ; it is a 
common accident; trouble your- 
{e]f no further. He takes him 
home, all the way telling him 
to be chearful and eaſy. h 

The news was ſoon known al 
& Over Venice, and every one was 
W concerned for Giannetto. Some 
ume after, his companions ar- 
living from Alexandria very rich, 
demanded what was become 
of their friend, and having 
heard the ſtory, ran to ſee him, 
and rejoiced with him for his 
lafety ; telling him that next 
By 'Pring he might gain as much 
pe bad loſt the laſt, But Gi- 
Vor. I. | 8 


annetto had no other thoughts 


than of his return to the lady; and 
was refolved to marry her, or die. 


Anſaldo told him frequently, not 


to be caſt down, Giannetto ſaid, 
he ſhould never be happy, till he 


was at liberty to make another 
voyage. Anſaldo provided ano- 
ther ſhip of more value than 
the firſt. He again entered the 
port of Belmonte, and the lady 
looking on the port from her 
bedchamber, and ſeeing the ſhip, 
aſked her maid, if ſhe knew the 
ſtreamers? the maid, ſaid it was 
the ſhip of tie young man who 
arrived the laſt year. You are in 
the right, anſwered the lady; 
he muſt ſurely have a great re- 
gard for me, for never any one 


came a ſecond time: the maid 


ſaid, ſhe had never feen a more 
agteeable man. He went to the 
caſtle, and preſented himſelf to 


the lady: who, as ſoon as ſhe 


ſaw him, embraced him, and the 
day was paſſed in joy and revels. 
Bed- time being come, the lady 
entreated him to go to reſt: 
when they were ſeated in the 


chamber, the two damſels enter 


with wine and ſweet-meats ; and 
having eat and drank of them, 


they go to bed, and immediate- 


ly Giannetto falls aſleep, the la- 


dy undreſſed, and Jay down by 


his ſide; but he waked not the 
whole night. In the morning, 
the lady riſes, and gives orders to 
firip the ſhip. He has 2 horſe 


and money given to him, and 


away he goes,, and never ſtops 
till he geis to Venice; and at 


night goes to the ſame friend, 
who with aſtoniſnmept aſked 


him what was the matter? I 


am undone, ſays Giannetto. His 
friend anſwered, You, are the 
I 1 | cauſe 


if 
1 
| 
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cauſe of the ruin of Anſaldo, and 
your ſhame ought to be preater 
than the loſs you have ſuffered. 

_ Giannetto lived privately many 

days. At Jaſt he took a reſolu- 


tion of ſeeing Anſaldo, who roſe 
from his chair, and running to 
embrace him, told him he was 


welcome: G:annetto with tears 
returned his embraces. Anfal- 
do heard his tale: Do not grieve, 
my dear fon, ſays he, we have 
ſtill enough; the ſea enriches 
ſome men, others it ruins. 
Poor Gianneito's head was 
day and night full of the thoughts 
of his bad ſucceſs, When An- 
ſaldo enquired what was the mat- 
ter, he confeſſed he could ne- 
ver be contented till he ſhould 
be in a condition to regain all 
that heloſt. When Anſaldo found 
him refolved, he began to fell 
every thing he had, to furniſh 


this other fine (hip with mer 


chandize : but, as he wanted ſtill 
ten thouſand ducats, he applied 
himſelf to a Jew at Meſtri, and 
borrowed them on condition, 
that if they were not paid on the 
feaſt of St John in the next 
month of June, that the Jew 
might take a pound of fleſh from 


any part of his body he pleaſed, 


Anſaldo agreed, and the Jew had 
an obligation drawn, and wit- 
neſſed, with all the form and ce- 
remony neceſſary: and then 
counted him the ten thouſand 
ducats of gold; with which -:n- 
ſaldo bought what was ſtill want- 
ing for the veſſel. This laſt ſhip 
was finer. and better freighted 
than the other two, and his com- 
panions made ready for the voy- 
ave, With a deſigu that whatever 
they gained ſhould be for their 
When it was time to de- 


veſſel into the port. 
the lady, that Giannetto was ar- 
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part, Anfaldo told Giannetto, 
that fince he well knew of the 
obligation to the Jew, he en- 
treated, that if any misfor- 
tune happened, he would re- 
turn to Venice, that he might 
ſee him before he died ; and then 
he could leave the world with 
ſatisfaction: Giannetto promiſed 
to do every thing that he con- 
ce:ved might give him pleaſure, 
Anſaldo gave him his bleſſing, 
they took their leave, and the 


_ ſhips ſet out. 


1 


Giannetto had nothing in his 
head but to ſteal into Belmonte; 
and he prevailed with one of the 
ſailors in the night to fail the 
It was told 


rived in port. She ſaw from the 


window the veſſel, and immedi- 


ately ſent for him. 
Giannetto goes to the caltle, 
the day is ſpent in joy and 
feaſtmg ; and to honour him, a 
tournament 1s ordered, and ma- 
ny barons and knights tilted that 
day. Giannetto did wonders, 
ſo well did he underſtand the 
lance, and was fo graceful a fl 
gure on horſeback : he pleaſed 
ſo much, that all were defirous 
to bave him for their lord. 
The lady, when it was the 
uſual time, catching him by the 
hand, begged him to take his 
reſt. When he paſſed the doo! 


of the chamber, one of the 


damſels in a whiſper ſaid to him, 


Make a pretence to drink the 


liquor, but touch not one drop. 
The lady faid, I know you muſ 


be thirſty, I muſt have you drink 


before you go to bed: immecr 
ately. two damſels entered {it 
room, and preſented the wine, 


Who can refuſe wine _ ſuc 
7 ca- 
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the wine into his boſom. 
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beautiful hands ? cries Giannet- 
to: at which the lady ſmiled. 
Gianetto' takes the cup, and 
making as if he had drank, pours 


The 
lady thinking he had drank, 


ſays aſide to herſelf with great 


joy, Vou muſt go, young man, 
and bring another ſhip, for this 
is condemned. Giannetto went 
to bed, and began to ſnore as if 
he ſlept ſoundly. The lady per- 
ceiving this, laid herſelf down 
by his fide. Giannetto loſes no 
time, but turning to the lady, 


embraces her, ſaying, Now am 
I in poſſeſſion of my utmoſt 


wiſhes. When Giannetto came 
ont of his chamber, he was 


knighted, and placed in the chair 


of ſtate ; had the ſcepter put in- 


to his band, and was proclaimed 
ſovereign of the country, with 
great pomp and ſplendour ; and 
when the lords and ladies were 


come to the caſtle, he married 


the lady in great ceremony, 
Giannetto governed excellent- 


lp, and cauſed juſtice to be ad- 


miniſtred impartially, He con- 
tinued ſome time in this happy 
ſtate, and never entertained -a 


thought of poor Anſaldo, who 


had given this bond to the Jew 
for ten thouſand ducats. 


dow of the palace with his bride, 
he ſaw a number of people paſs 


along the piazza, with lighted 


torches in their hands. What is 
the meaning of this ? ſays he. 
The lady anſwered, they are 
arificers going to make their of- 


ferings at the church of St John, 


this day being his feſtival... Gi- 
annetto inſtantly recollected An- 
ſaldo, gave a great ſigh, and 
turned pale. His lady enquired 


But 
one day, as he ſtood at the win- 


the cauſe of his ſudden change. 


He ſaid, he felt nothing. She 
continued to pieſs with great 
earneſtneſs, till he was obliged 


to confeſs the cauſe of his unea- 


ſineſs, that Anlaldo was engaged 
for the money, that the term 


was expired; and the orief he 
was in was leſt his father ſhould 


loſe his life for him; that if the 


ten thouſand ducats were not 


paid that day, he muſt loſe a 
pound of his fleſh, The lady 
told him to mouat on horſeback, 


and go by land the neareſt way, 


to take iome attendants, and an 
hundred thouſand ducats; and 
not to ſtop, till he arrived at Ve- 
nice: and if he was not dead, 
to endeavour to bring Anſaldo to 
her. Giannetta takes horie with 
twenty attendants, and makes 


the. beſt of his way to Venice. 


The lime being expired, the 
Jew had ſeized Anſaldo, and in- 
ſiſted on baving a pound of his 
fleſh. lie entreated him only to 
wait ſome Gays, that if his dear 
Giaunetio arrived, he might 


have the pleaſure of embracing 


him: the Jew tephed he was wil- | 
ling to wait, but, fays he, Iwill 
cut off the pound of fleſh, ac- 
cording to the words of the o- 
ligation: Anſado anſwered, 
that he was content. c 
Several merchants would have 
jointly paid the money; the 
Jew would not hearken to the 
propoſal, but inftiied that he 
might have the ſatis faction of ſay- 
ing, that he had put to death the 
grearelt of the Chriſtian mer- 
chants. Giannetto making all 


poſſible haſte to Venice, his lady 
ſoon followed him in a lawyer's 
habit, with two ſervants attend- 
Giannetto, when be 

came 


ing her. 
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came to Venice, goes to the Jew, 
and (after embracing Anſaldo) 
tells him, he is ready to pay the 
money, and as much more as he 
ſhould demand. The Jew ſaid, 
he would take no money, ſince 
it was not paid at the time due; 
but that he would have the pound 
of fleſh. Every one blamed the 
ew: but as Venice was a place 
where juſtice was ſtrictly admi- 
niftered, and the Jew had his, 
pretenſions grounded on publick 
and received forms, their only 
reſource was entreaty ; and when 
the merchants of Venice applied 
to him, he was inflexible. Gi- 
annetto offered him twenty thou- 
ſand, than thirty "thouſand, af- 
terward> forty, fifty, and at laſt 
an hundred thouſand ducats. The 


Jew told bim, if he would give 


him as much geld as Venice was 
worth, he would not accep' it; 
and ſays he, you knov iittle of 
1 will deſiſt 


me, if you think 
from my demand. 
The lady new arrives at Ve- 


nice, in her lawy er's dreſs; and 
all g ting at an inn, the landlord 


ro 
AIK 1 


ver who had finiſted his ſtud ies 
at Bologna. The landlord upon 
this ſhews his gue great civility: 
and when he altended at dinner, 
the lawyer inquiriaz how juſtice 
was adminiſtered in that city; 
he anſwered, juſtice in this place 
is too levere, and related the cafe 
of Anſaldo. Says the lawyer, 
this queſtion may be caſily an- 
ſwered 
ſays the landlord, and fave this 
worthy man from death, you 
will 
all the beit men of this city. The 


6 


52 of the ſervants who 
his maler wiz ? The ſervant an- 
(ered, that he was a young Jaw-. 


If you can àuſwer it, 


get the love and efteem of 
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lawyer cauſed a proclamation to 
be made, that whoever had any 
law matters to determine, they 
ſhould have recourſe to him: ſo 
it was told to Giannetto, that a 
famous lawyer was come from 
Bologna, who could decide all 
caſes in law. Giannetto pro- 
poſed to the Jew to apply to this 
lawyer. Wich all my heart, ſays 
the Jew ; but let who will come, 
1 will Rick to my bond. They 


came to this-judge, and ſaluted 


him. Giannetto did not remem- 
ber him: for he had diſeniſ-1 


his face with the juice of certa'n 


herbs, Giannetto and the je, 
each told the merits of the cauſe 
to the judge; who, when he h.d 
taken the bond and read it, ſaid 


to the Jew, I muſt have you take 


the hundred thouſand ducats, and 
releaſe this honeſt man, who will 
always have a grateful ſenſe of 
the favour done to him. The 


Jew replied, I will do no ſuch 


thing. The judge anſwered, i; 
will be better for you. The cy 
was poſitive to yield nothing, 


Upon this they go to the tribunal. 


appointed for ſuch judgement»; 
and oui judge ſays to the Jeu, 
Do you cut a pound of this mans 
fletlh where you chuſe. The 
Jew ordered him to be ſtrippec 
naked; and takes in his hand a 
razor, which had been made on 
purpoſe. Giannetto ſeeing tin, 
turning to the judge, this, iays 
he, is not the favour | aſked 0 
you. be quiet, ſays he, tie 
pound of ficth is not yet cut of, 
As ſoon as the Jew was going (0 
begin, Take care what you do, 
ſays the judge; if you take more 
or leſs than a pound, I will ot 
der your head to be {truck of: 
and uelide, if you {hed ” 
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drap of blood you ſhall be put to 
death. Vour paper makes no 


mention of the ſnedding of blood; 
but ſays expreſly, that you may 


take a pound of fleſh, neither 
more nor leſs. He immediately 
ſent for che executioner to bring 


the block and ax; and now, 
ſays he, if 1 ſee one drop of 


blood, off goes your head. At 


length the Jew after much 
wrangling, told him, Give me 


the hundred thouſand ducats, and 
I am content. No, ſays the 
judge, cut off your pound of 
fleſh according to your bond: 
why did not you take the money 


when it was offered? The Jew 


came down to ninety, and then 


to eighty thouſand; but the 


judge was ſtill reſolute. Gian- 


netto told the judge to give what 


he required, that Anſaldo might 
have his liberty : but he replied, 


let me manage him. Then the 
Jew would have taken fifty thou- 
land: he ſaid, I will not give 
you a penny. Give me at leaſt, 


ſays the Jew, my own ten thou- 


ſand ducats, and a curſe con- 
found you all. The judge re- 
plies, I will give you nothing : 
if you will have the pound of 
fleſh, take it; if not, I will or- 
der your bond to be proteſted and 
annulled. 
could gain nothing, tore in 
pieces the bond in à great rage. 
Anſaldo was releaſed, and con- 
dutted home with great joy by 
Giannetto, who carried the hun- 
dred thouſand ducats to the inn 
to the lawyer. The lawyer ſaid, 
T do not want money; carry it 
back to your lady, that ſhe may 
not ſay, that you have ſquan- 


dered it away idly. Says Gian- * 


netto, my lady is ſo kind, phat 


The Jew dceing he 


might ſpend four times as much, 
without incurring her diſpleaſure. 
How are you pleaſed with the 
lady? ſays the lawyer. I love 
her better than any earthly thing, 
anſwers Giannetto: Nature ſeems 
to have done her utmoſt in form- 
ing her. If you will come and 
ſee her, vou will be ſurpriſed at 
the honours ſhe will ſhew you, 
cannot go with you, ſays the - 
lawyer; but ſince you ſpeak fo 
much good of her, { mult deſire 


vou to preſent my reſpects to her. 
1 will not fail, Giannetto an- 


ſwerec; and now, let me entreat 
you to accept of ſome of the mo- 
ney. While he was ſpeaking, 
the lawyer obſerved a ring on his 
finger, and ſaid, if you will give 
me this ring, I ſhall ſeek no 
other reward. Willingly, fays 
Giannetto; but as it is a ring 
given me by my lady, to wear 
tor her ſake, I have ſome reluc- 
tance to part with it, and ſhe, 
not ſeeing it on my finger, wall 
believe, that I have given it to 
a woman. Says the lawyer, the 
eſteems you ſofficiently to credit 
what you tell her, and you may 
lay you made a preſent of it to 
me; bat I rather think you want 
to give it to ſome former miſtreſs 
here in Venice. So great, ſays 
Giannetto, is the lore and reve- 
rence I bear to her, that | would 
not change her for any woman 
in the world.. After this he takes 
the ring from his finger, and pre- 


ſents it to him. I have ſtill a fa- 


your to aſk, ſays the lawyer It 
ſhall be granted, ſays Giannetto. 
It is, replied he, that you do not 
ſtay any time here, but go as 
ſoon as poſſible to your lady, It 
appears to me 2 thoufand years 
tul I fee her, anſwered Giannetto 7 
| : an 


and immediately they take leave 
of each other. 
barked, and left Venice, Gi- 
annetto took leave of his Vene- 
tian friends, and carried Anfal- 
do with him, and ſome of his 


old acquaintance accompanied 


them. 5 
The lady arrived ſome days 
before; and having reſumed her 


female habit, pretended to have 


ſpent the time at the baths; and 
now gave orders to have the 
ſtreets lined with tapeſtry : and 
when Giannetto and Anſaldo 
were landed, all the court went 
out to meet them. When they ar- 
rived at the palace, the lady ran 
to embrace Anſaldo, but feigned 
anger againſt Giannetto, tho' ſhe 

loved him exceſſively: yet the 

ſeaſtings. tilts and diverſions went 

on as uſual, at which all the 


lords and ladies were preſent. 


Giannetto ſeeing that his wife 
did not receive him with her ac- 
cuſtomed good countenance, cal- 
led her, and would have ſaluted 
her. She told him, ſhe wanted 
not his careſſes: I am ſure, ſays 
ſhe, you have been laviſh of them 


to ſome of your former miſtreſ- 


ſes. Giannetto began to make 
excuſes. She aſked him where 
was the ring ſhe had given him: 
It is no more than what [ ex- 
pected, cries Giannetto, and 1 
was in the right to ſay you would 
be angry with me; but, I ſwear 
by all that is ſacred, and by your 
dear ſelf, that I gave the ring 


to the lawyer who gained our 


cauſe. And I can ſwear, ſays 
the lady, with as much ſolemni- 
ty, that you pave the ring to a 
woman: therefore ſwear no more. 


Giannetto proteſted that what he 


had told her was true, and that 
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The lawyer em- 


the ring. Giannetto was greap 


Alfonſo king of Spain. 


he gave nothing: he 


he ſaid all this to the lawyer, 
when he aſked for the ring. The 
lady replied, you would haye 
done much better to ſtay at Ve- 
nice with your miſtreſſes, for 1 
fear they all wept when you came 
away. Giannetto's tears began 
to fall, and in great ſorrow he 
aſſured her, that what ſhe ſup- 
poſed could not be true. The 
lady ſeeing his tears, which were 
daggers in her boſom, ran to 
embrace him, and in a fit of 

laughter ſhewed the ring, and 
told him, that ſhe was herſelf the 

lawyer, and how ſhe obtained 


ly aſtoniſhed, finding it all true, 
and told the ſtory to the nobles 
and to his companions; and this 
heightened greatly the love be- 
tween him and his lady. He 
then called the damſel who had 
given him the good advice in the 


evening not to dtink the liquor, 
and gave her to Anſaido for a 


wite; and they ſpent the reſt of 
their lives in great felicity and 


Contentment. N 


 UGGIERTIdeFigiovanni 
took a reſolution of going, 
for ſome time, to the court of 
He was 
graciouſly received, and living 
there ſome time in great magni- 
ficence, and giving remarkable 
proots of his courage, was great- 
ly eſteemed. Having frequent 
opportunities of examining mt- 
nutely the behaviour of the king, 
he obſerved, that he gave, as be 
thought, with little diſcernment, 
caſties> and baronies, to ſuch who 
were unworthy of his favours; 
and to himſelf, who might pre- 
tend to be of ſome eſtimation, 
| therefore 
thought 


thought the fitteſt thing to be 
done, was to demand leave of 
the king to return home. 

His requeſt was granted, and 
the king preſented him with one 
of the moſt beautiful and excel- 
lent mules, that had ever been 
mounted. One of the king's 
truſtyſervants was commanded to 
accompany Ruggieri, and riding 
along with him, to pick up, and 
recolle& every word he ſaid of 


it was the order of his Sovereign, 
that he ſhould go back to him. 
The man watching the opportu- 
nity, joined Ruggieri when he 
ſet out, ſaid he was going to- 
wards Italy, and would be glad 
to ride in company with him. 
Ruggieri jogging on with his 


or other, it being near nine o' 
clock, told his companion, that 
they would do well to put up 
their mules a little, and as ſoon 
as they entered the ſtable, every 
beaſt, except his, began to ſtale. 
Riding on further they came to 
a river, and watering the beaſts, 
his mule ſtaled in the river: You 
untoward beaſt, ſays he, you are 


to me. The ſervant remember- 
ed this expreſſion, and many 
others as they rode on all day 
together; but he heard not a 
ſingle word drop from him, but 
what was in praiſe of the king. 
The next morning Ruggieri was 
told the order of the king, and 
inſtantly turned back. When 
the king had heard what he had 
ſaid of the mule, he command- 
ed him into his preſence, and 
with a ſmile, aſked him, for 
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the king, and then mention that 


mule, and talking of one thing 


like your maſter, who gave you 


what reaſon he had compared 


487 
the mule to him. Ruggieri an- 
ſwered, My reaſon is plain, you 


give where you ought not to 


give, and where you ought to 
ive, you give nothing; in the 
ame manner the mule would not 
ſtale where ſhe ought, and where 
ſhe ought not, there ſhe ſtaled. 


The king ſaid upon this, If I 


have not rewarded you as I have 
many, do not entertain a thought 


that I was inſenſible to your great 


merit; it is Fortune who hinder- 
ed me; ſhe is to blame, and not 
I; and J will ſhew you manifeſt- 
ly that I ſpeak truth. My diſ- 
content, Sir, proceeds not, an- 
ſwered Ruggieri, from a deſire 
of being enriched, but from your 


not having given the ſmalleſt 
teſtimony to my deſerts in your 


ſervice: nevertheleſs your excuſe 
is valid, and I am ready to ſee 
the proof you mention, though 
I can eaſily believe you without 
it. The king conducted him to 


a hall, where he had already 
commanded two large caſkets, - 


ſhut cloſe, to be placed; and be- 
fore a large company toid Rug- 
gieri, that in one of them was 
contained his crown, ſcepter, and 
all his jewels, and that the other 
was full of earth : chooſe which 
of them you like beſt, and then 
you will ſee that it is not I, but 
your fortune that has been un- 
grateful, Ruggieri choſe one. 


It was found to be the caſket full 


of earth. The kivg ſaid to him 


with a ſmile, Now you may ſee, 


Ruggieri, that what I told you 


of fortune is true; but for your. 


ſake I will oppoſe her with all 
my ſtrength, You have no in- 
tention, I am certain, to live 1n 
$pain; therefore 1 will offer you 
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preferment here, but that 


eaſket which fortune denied you, 


mall be yours in deſpite of her: 


carry it with you into your own 
country, ſhew it to your friends, 
and neighbours, as my gift to 
you; and you have my permiſ- 
fion to boaſt, that it 1s a reward 
of your virtues. 


Of The MEREHA NT VE 


NICE the ſtale is even and eaſy, 
with few peculiarities of diction, 


or anoalies of conſtruction. 
The comick part raiſes lauph- - 
ter, and the ſerious fixes expec- 
tation. The probability of either 
one or. the other ſtory cannot be 


maintained. The union of two 


actions in one event is in this 


drama eminently happy. Dryden 


was much pleaſed with his own 
addreſs in connecting the two 
plots of his Spaniſh Friar, which 
yet, I believe, the critick will 
find excelled by this play. 
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